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Abt.  I. — Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  was  recently  our  lot,  fortunate  or  otherwise,  to  travel  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  company  with  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  Tory  Philistinism  we  have  ever  happened 
to  encounter.  He  was  as  full  of  prejudice  as  Mr.  Warton,  as 
blind  a  devotee  of  all  established  institutions  as  Mr.  Newdegate, 
as  cynical  and  obstinate  an  unbeliever  in  progress  as  any 
Churchill  or  Hamilton,  as  blatant  a  champion  of  Tory  ideas  (if 
courtesy  compels  us  to  give  the  name  to  the  crude  fancies  and 
passionate  hates  which  such  men  are  pleased  to  call  opinions) 
as  Mr.  James  Lowther,  almost  as  lacMng  in  sound  intelligence 
as  the  latest  recruit  of  the  Opposition.  We  say  *  almost,'  for 
there  was  one  little  rift  in  the  dense  cloud  of  passion  and 
prejudice  in  which  his  mind  seemed  to  be  wrapped.  Strange 
to  say,  a  man  who  had  not  even  advanced  so  far  as  to  believe 
in  the  value  of  education,  and  whose  imagination  was  haunted 
by  the  prospective  difficulty  of  finding  labourers  to  fill  the 
dung-carts  or  hoe  the  turnips  when  the  schools  had  turned 
out  a  new  generation  trained  in  all  the  marvels  of  geography, 
history,  and  science,  had  yet  a  profound  admiration  for  Mx. 
Gladstone.  Of  course  he  hated  the  Premier's  principles  and 
policy,  nor  was  there  any  sign  that  he  had  any  true  appreciation 
of  the  nobler  qualities,  of  his  genius.  But  his  imagination 
had  been  touched  by  the  account  of  that  memorable  dinner 
on  board  the  Taymouth  Castle,  which  so  disturbed  the  minds 
of  a  multitude  of  continental  politicians  and  furnished  the 
quidnuncs  of  every  European  capital  with  such  abundant 
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material  for  gossiping  stories  and  sensational  telegrams* 
This  sturdy  John  Bull,  with  quite  enough  of  the  Jingo  temper 
in  him,  felt  instinctively  that  his  country  was  honoured  in 
the  deference  shown  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The  idea  of  it 
plain  English  gentleman,  without  title  or  distinction,  except 
that  which  he  had  won  by  his  transcendent  abilities,  officiating 
as  the  host  of  three  crowned  heads,  including  among  them 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  impressed  this  sturdy 
farmer,  Tory  of  the  Tories  though  he  was,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  condemn  his  own  friends  for  their  reluctance  to 
acknowledge  the  greatness  of  a  statesman  of  whom  the 
country  ought  to  be  proud. 

The  little  incident  was  significant.  It  would  doubtless  be 
too  much  to  argue  from  it  that  the  floods  of  Tory  prejudice 
are  really  beginning  to  subside,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
hope  for  a  more  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  his  political  opponents.  Such  a  change  would 
certainly  be  welcomed  by  every  rational  politician,  for  the 
mode  of  talking  and  writing  about  the  Liberal  chief,  even  by 
some  of  the  Tory  leaders,  is  a  discredit  alike  to  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  courtesy.  If  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  not 
open  to  such  an  accusation,  his  son  contrives  by  a  flippant 
impertinence  in  which  he  occasionally  indulges  to  show  hoiie 
deeply  his  father's  moderation  is  regretted  even  in  his  own 
household.  Sir  Stafford,  however,  is  almost  the  sole  exception 
to  the  prevalent  violence  and  discourtesy  of  the  Opposition. 
Some  are  more  and  some  less  truculent  in  spirit  and  language, 
but  there  are  few  who  do  not  find  it  necessary  at  one  time  or 
other,  whether  in  order  to  give  vent  to  their  own  feelings  or 
to  gratify  the  passions  of  their  followers,  to  indulge  in  some 
splenetic  outburst  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  said  that  this 
is  only  one  of  the  necessary  incidents  of  political  warfare,  and 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  as  much  to  endure  in  his  day. 
Neither  proposition  can  be  maintained.  Any  political  conflict 
which  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  a  struggle  of  principle,  and 
can  be  conducted  without  the  introduction  of  bitter  personali- 
ties involving  even  the  most  reckless  accusations.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  war  without  the 
introduction  into  it  of  the  Sicilian  vendetta,  as  to  say  there 
can  be  no  political  controversy  without  an  element  of  personal 
malignity. 

The  tu  quoque  argument  is  equally  unfounded.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  assailed  with  great  vehemence,  but  never 
with  personal  rancour.  The  terrible  indictment  which 
was    submitted    for    the    arbitrament    of    the    country    in 
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the  never-to-be-forgotten  Midlothian  speeches,  was  presented 
with  all  the  power  which  logic  and  rhetoric  could  give  to 
it.  Bat  it  was  directed  entirely  against  a  policy,  not  against 
a  man.  Very  probably  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  very  indignant  when  their  own  procedore  was 
set  before  them  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  keen 
criticisms  and  righteous  denunciations  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
All  this,  of  course,  they  are  free  to  retaliate  now.  No  true 
Liberal  can  complain  of  similar  tactics  being  adopted  by  the 
Opposition  of  to-day.  If  the  Goyemment  have  betrayed  the 
real  interests  of  the  country,  compromised  its  true  honour 
abroad,  or  unfairly  increased  its  burdens  at  home,  it  is  only 
right  and  patriotic  that  its  mistakes  should  be  exposed  and 
its  delinquencies  condemned.  But  when  the  partizan  temper 
is  so  strongly  developed  as  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  all  ais« 

Sassionate  judgment;  when  the  policy  of  Ministers  is  con- 
emned  simply  because  it  is  theirs — and  not  only  condemned, 
but  credited  with  motives  so  evil,  and  results  so  disastrous,  that 
the  exaggeration  trenches  on  the  verge  of  absurdity ;  and,  above 
all,  when  the  criticism  ceases  to  be  political  stricture  and 
becomes  merely  personal  abuse,  then  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  complaint.  Extreme  sensitiveness  is  nowhere 
more  out  of  place  than  in  political  controversy ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  statesman  who  has  a  character  to  lose 
will  be  content  to  see  it  slandered  away,  however  indififerent 
he  be  to  attacks  which  he  is  satisfied  will  not  permanently 
injuTjB  him. 

Of  such  attacks  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  no  experience.  The 
only  occasion  on  which  the  personal  element  entered  into  the 
protracted  duel  between  him  and  the  present  Prime  Minister  was 
when  his  lordship  replied  to  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scathing 
exposures  of  his  policy  by  a  piece  of  vulgar  and  virulent  abuse 
of  the  man.  There  is  therefore  no  such  apology  in  the  history 
of  the  past,  as  is  continually  suggested,  for  the  coarseness  and 
trueulence  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  assailed  by  Mr.  James 
Lowther  and  others  of  a  like  temper.  Whether  Mr.  James 
LoWther  does  or  does  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  disgraceful 
charges  he  hurled  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  devoted  head  in  his 
speech  at  the  Colston  banquet,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance 
to  any  one  but  himself.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  public  concern 
when  our  poUtical  contests  are  degraded  by  the  infusion  of 
this  element  of  pure  rowdyism,  and  when  even  leaders  of  the 
Tory  party  show  that  they  have  come  under  its  influence. 
Perhaps  nothing  will  so  contribute  to  repress  it  as  the  Convic- 
tion that  this  mode  of  warfare,  which  would  hardly  be  credit- 
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able  in  a  Kansas  legislator,  defeats  its  own  purpose.  The 
gturdy  farmer  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  was  just  the 
Idnd  of  man  in  whom  Mr.  James  Lowther  might  have 
been  expected  to  find  a  blind  believer.  But  instead  of  this, 
all  his  Tory  prejudice  did  not  prevent  him  from  acknowledg- 
ing the  great  mistake  which  the  leaders  of  his  party  were 
committing  in  refusing  to  admit  the  transcendent  power  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  Englishmen. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  see  that  a  number  of  Tories  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  fierce  diatribes  against  Mr. 
Gladstone  are  but  'stage  thunder/  and  that  even  those  who 
indulge  in  them  do  not  believe  in  their  truth  themselves,  much 
less  expect  it  to  be  believed  by  others.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  the 
latest  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
contrast  between  the  real  sentiment  and  that  which  it  is  found 
necessary  or  convenient  to  assume  for  the  purposes  of  political 
warfare.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  one  of  the  compliments 
paid  by  Mr.  Alderman  Fowler,  in  his  civic  capacity,  to  his 
distinguished  guest,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  elegant  transla- 
lation,  supplied  by  Lord  Selbome,  of  the  quotation  from 
Horace,  to  whose  verses  the  Lord  Mayor  had  been  compelled 
to  resort  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  high  estimate  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  In  Parliament  he  is  a  Tory  of  a  somewhat 
obstreperous  type,  approaching  very  nearly  to  an  Obstructive. 
As  Lord  Mayor,  he  says  of  the  Premier,  whom  he  is  never 
wearied  of  opposing — 

Thy  honours  do  not  wait  for  death ;  even  now 
Men  build  thee  altars,  and  thy  name  revere ; 

No  time  to  come,  we  say,  his  like  will  show, 
No  generation  past  has  seen  his  peer. 

It  is  one  of  the  reliefs  of  our  party  warfare  that  even  those 
who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  who  sometimes  seem  to 
be  infected  by  its  worst  vices,  can  find  occasion  on  which  to 
show  the  lingerings  of  a  better  nature.  How  a  devoted  fol- 
lower of  the  *  screaming  Marquis,*  who  has  never  screamed 
more  wildly  than  in  his  latest  manifesto  on  *  Disintegration,* 
ca^  speak  in  these  terms  of  the  statesman  on  whom  unquestion- 
ably rests  the  responsibility  for  very  much  of  the  evil  described 
with  such  passionate  exaggeration,  not  to  say  such  irrational 
indiflference  to  facts,  is  not  very  intelligible.  At  least,  it  makes 
us  curious  to  ascertain  in  which  mood  the  man  is  truest  to 
himself.  For  their  own  credit  we  hope  that  the  leading  Tory 
orators  are  ouly  conforming  to  what  are  supposed  to  be  either 
the  conventional  usages  or  the  stem  necessities  of  political 
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warfare  when  they  bespatter  the  Prime  Mmister  with  the  mire 
of  their  absnrd  party  abuse.  The  intellectual  poyerty  of  th« 
Opposition  has  brought  into  immediate  conflict  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  men  of  ii^erior  calibre,  whose  criticism  of  his 
policy  is  simply  ludicrous.  Lord  Oeorge  Hamilton  dis- 
cussing his  finance  or  bewailing  his  want  of  common  sense ; 
Mr.  James  Lowther  lecturing  him  on  the  merits  of  Free 
Trade;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  rebuking  him  for  in- 
difference to  the  interests  of  religion;  even  our  excellent 
friend  the  Lord  Mayor  complaining  of  him  for  neglect  of 
oppressed  and  subject  races,  are  a  spectacle  to  make  all  the 
world  laugh  except  themselyes.  Besources  of  argument  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  they  make  up  by  unmeasured  personal 
attack  for  what  is  lacking  in  intellectual  and  logical  force. 
Unfortunately  there  are  those  who  belieye  them,  and  so  there 
has  grown  up  in  a  multitude  of  Tory  minds  a  purely  mythical 
conception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  unlike  the  reality  as  the  Saladin 
of  romance  to  the  Saladin  of  history.  It  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  Opposition  at  present,  and  in  truth, 
where  it  has  taken  hold  of  a  mind,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
serve  it  with  a  writ  of  ejectment.  We  may  often  meet  with 
men  with  whom  it  is  a  dominant  superstition  on  which  they 
never  seem  to  exercise  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
minds  at  all.  It  is  more  than  an  opposition  to  a  policy,  it  is 
hatred  of  a  statesman  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  almost 
to  become  a  delusion — a  kind  of  political  colour-blindness. 
Those  who  have  helped  to  foster  it  have  a  grave  responsibility, 
the  effects  of  which  may  yet  come  upon  themselves.  They 
are  building  a  party  on  a  foundation  of  personal  antagonism, 
and  of  all  possible  foundations  this  must  be  one  of  the  most 
uncertain  and  dangerous. 

This  hatred,  indeed,  has  contributed  almost  as  much  as  the 
devotion  on  the  opposite  side  to  make  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  mighty  force  in  English  politics,  which  is  one 
of  tiie  most  notable  phenomena  of  the  time.  Under  any 
conditions,  he  must  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  of 
his  generation.  It  is  little  to  say  that  for  versatility  of  intel- 
lect, for  complete  grasp  of  the  entire  range  of  politics,  for  the 
rare  combination  of  administrative  genius  with  power  of  elo- 
quence, he  towers  far  above  any  of  his  contemporaries.  There 
Would,  indeed,  be  no  exaggeration  in  asserting  that  England 
never  had  a  statesman  to  whom  she  could  point  with  such 
legitimate  pride.  It  would  have  been  simply  impossible  io 
prevent  the  political  supremacy  of  one  having  such  tran- 
scendent fitness  to  rule.    But  that  supremacy  has  become 
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more  absolute  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  possibly 
more  absolute  than  it  is  desirable  it  should  be,  because  of  the 
yirulence  of  his  opponents.     The  more  bitterly  the  cham- 

Sions  of  a  decaying  feudalism  have  assailed  him,  the  more 
evotedly  have  the  believers  in  the  new  era  of  liberty  and 
progress  attached  themselves  to  his  lead.  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
m  his  well-known  speech  at  the  Enightsbridge  Biding  School, 
with  a  rude  vulgarity  which  recalled  his  worst  attacks  on  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  reproached  his  great  rival  for  his  verbosity,  and 
Lord  Dalkeith  and  'The Times*  followed  suit  by  small  but  bitter 
jokes  about  the  floods  of  rhetoric  with  which  he  was  covering 
the  country.  The  response  was  a  triumph  such  as  the  people 
never  accorded  to  any  statesman  before. 

His  enemies  have  thus  materially  helped  to  raise  him  in 
his  present  position.  The  shrieks  of  passion  which  ill  con* 
cealed  the  fear  that  lay  beneath  were  alone  sufficient  to  teach 
the  Liberal  party  where  their  true  chief  was  to  be  found* 
Lord  Bonald  Gower  in  his  '  Beminiscences '  tells  us  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  extremely  displeased  that  the  succession  had 
lallen  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  complained  of  Lords  Granville 
and  Hartington  as  wanting  in  spirit^  because  they  did  not 
take  the  helm  when  it  was  offered  to  them.  But  in  this  Lord 
Beaconsfield  onlv  showed  his  want  of  true  nobility  and  gene« 
rosity,  and  at  the  same  time  his  ignorance  of  the  English 
people.  The  proposal  was  in  spirit  imconstitutional,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  leader  of  the  mighty  popular  force  to  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  had  to  succumb,  and  in  seeking  to  cross  the 
will  of  the  people  thus  plainly  expressed,  his  lordship  allowed  a 
mean  jealousy  of  his  victorious  rival  to  betray  him  into  a  grave 
mistake.  It  was  no  part  of  his  business  to  try  and  educate  the 
Liberals  as  he  had  educated  his  own  party.  As  he  had  chosen 
to  accept  the  decision  of  a  plebiscite,  instead  of  Raiting  for 
parliamentary  condemnation,  it  was  his  duty  to  place  before  the 
Queen  the  name  designated  by  the  nation  as  head  of  the  new 
government.  In  truth,  he  and  his  friends  had  made  it  im« 
possible  for  his  advice  to  be  acted  upon.  They  had  made  the 
election  a  victory  not  only  for  Liberalism  but  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
personally.  They  had  given  him  in  all  but  name  the  position 
of  a  dictator.  .  Their  unrelenting  and  irrational  animosity  had 
done  much  to  teach  the  people  his  true  worth,  and  they  had 
borne  him  to  power  with  acclamations  that  could  not  be 
silenced,  and  wim  a  stem  determination  that  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  resist.  To  the  Liberal  party  this  has  not  been  an 
unmixed  gain.  There  has  been  some  danger  of  a  devotion  to 
Mr*  Gladstone  taking  the  place  of  a  thorough  loyalty  to  Liberal 
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principles.  This  would  have  been  a  lasting  misfortune  had 
not  Mr.  Gladstone  been  so  loyal  to  those  principles  himself. 
As  it  is,  the  evil  has  been  greatly  minimized.  There  are,  we 
suppose,  some  in  the  Liberal  ranks  who  are  retained  there 
entirely  by  devotion  to  its  present  chief.  But  these  are  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Palmerston,  men  who  are  held  by  a 
faith  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  extreme  political  moderation,  and 
who  might  possibly  be  a  considerable  section.  They  are  only 
attached  personal  adherents,  who  tolerate  what  appear  to 
them  political  eccentricities  because  of  the  profound  reverence 
with  which  they  regard  the  man.  These  are  necessarily  a 
far  less  numerous  class,  and  probably  are  wholly  confined 
to  a  certain  class  of  High  Churchmen.  Probably,  too,  the 
evil  will  be  still  more  reduced  by  the  re-arrangement  of 
poUtical  parties  to  which  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  lead.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  ascendancy  under 
which  the  Tories  chafe  and  fret  has  been  largely  created  by 
themselves. 

The  veteran  who  is  nearly  half-way  through  the  seventies 
is  the  strength  of  the  party  of  progress  ;  the  young  politician 
just  entering  life  was  the  hope  of  the  party  of  reaction  every- 
where. Lord,  then  Mr.,  Macaulay  described  him  in  the  review 
of  his  first  book  as  *  a  young  man  of  unblemished  "  character  " 
and  of  distinguished  parliamentary  talents,  the  rising  hope  of 
those  stem  and  unbending  Tories,  who  follow  reluctantly  and 
mutinously  a  leader  whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  in- 
dispensable to  them,  but  whose  cautious  temper  and  moderate 
opinions  they  abhor.'  Tories  seem  never  to  know  their  own 
mercies.  The  last  part  of  this  sentence  is  just  as  true  to-day 
as  it  was  in  1889,  but  there  is  no  one  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Fourth  Party  who  fully  corresponds  to  the  Gladstone  of  those 
times.  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  is  the  hope  of  the  mutineers 
of  to-day,  but  the  contrast  between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
luurdly  greater  in  talent  than  in  spirit.  The  young  Ascanius  of 
Toryism,  however,  received  very  different  treatment  from  the 
Liberals  of  that  day,  from  that  which  Tories  mete  out  to  the 
venerable  leader  of  Liberalism  in  our  own.  *It  would  not  be  at 
all  strange,'  says  the  Liberal  reviewer,  *if  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  England.  But  we  believe 
that  we  do  him  no  more  than  justice  when  we  say  that  his 
abilities  and  his  demeanour  have  obtained  for  him  the  good 
will  and  respect  of  men  of  all  parties.'  He  has  certainly  done 
nothing  in  the  course  of  the  years,  approaching  half  a  century, 
Clinch  have  since  elapsed,  which  should  cause  the  forfeiture 
ot  ibat  req^ect,  except  that,  by  a  steady  and  gradual  process 
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of  enlightenment,  he  has  changed  his  political  opinions. 
Every  promise  of  intellectaal  strength  which  he  then  gave  has 
been  more  than  f  ulfilledy  there  has  not  been  a  fleck  on  a  repu* 
tation  which  was  then  pronounced  'unblemished/  and  the 
tried  character  of  years  should  only  enhance  the  respect  with 
which  he  was  then  regarded.  Tories  surely  ought  to  be  as 
magnanimous  as  Liberals,  and  accord  to  the  veteran  leader  of 
their  opponents  the  same  honour  which  Lord  Macaulay  could 
render  to  one  of  whom  at  the  same  time  he  said  that  his  book 

*  was  the  strenuous  effort  of  a  very  vigorous  mind  to  keep  as 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  general  progress  as  possible/ 

Strange  sentence  to  be  penned  relative  to  one  who  is  now 
continuiuly  held  up  to  public  execration  as  a  politician  intent 
upon  all  kinds  of  subversive  designs — the  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire,  and  the  destruction 
of  religion  itself.  But  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's tendencies  were  fully  understood  or  his  teaching  quite 
accurately  interpreted  by  the  critic.  Li  the  same  article  he  says : 
'  And  yet,  with  the  most  intense  exertion,  Mr.  Gladstone  can- 
not help  being,  in  some  important  points,  greatly  in  excess  of 
Locke  himself;  and  with  whatever  admiration  he  may  regard 
Laud,  it  is  well  for  him,  we  can  tell  him,  that  he  did  not  write 
in  the  days  of  that  zealous  Primate,  who  would  certainly  have 
refuted  the  exposition  of  Scripture  which  we  have  here  quoted 
by  one  of  the  keenest  arguments  that  can  be  addressed  to 
human  ears.'  Already,  then,  the  two  opposite  tendencies, 
which  are  so  marked  in  all  his  subsequent  career,  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  the  native  spirit  of  freedom 
and  progress  asserting  itself  to  an  extent  which  even  Mx» 
Gladstone  himself  did  not  appreciate,  against  the  influence  of 
the  culture  and  associations  which  had  tended  to  keep  him 
under  the  sway  of  tradition  and  authority. 

For  certainly  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  leader  of  progress  been 
more  unfortunate  in  his  early  environment  than  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  His  father  was  a  Tory  of  Tories,  an  estimable  man, 
but  so  absolutely  dominated  by  old  ideas  and  prejudices,  that 
nothing  could  reconcile  him  to  the  aberration  of  his  brilliant 
son  from  the  established  ways  in  which  he  and  his  for  years 
had  walked.    The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  says  of  him,  that 

*  he  had  not  himself  enjoyed  the  educational  advantages  which 
(like  so  many  other  Scotch  parents)  he  took  care  to  secure  for 
his  son ;  otherwise  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have  left 
behind  him  a  name  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  illustrious.'  It  is 
difiScult  to  believe  that  the  world  had  in  it  a  man  of  subh 
genius  as  Sir  John  Gladstone  must  have  been,  if  this  be  true. 
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and  that  he  should  even  now  be  known  only  as  the  father  of 
his  son.  But  the  Wordsworth  judgment  is  apt  to  be  very 
strongly  coloured,  and  despite  his  recognition  of  the  many  high 

Sualities  of  the  associate  of  earlier  days,  it  seems  to  us  as 
iiough  the  Bishop  had  never  forgiven  Mr.  Gladstone's  defection 
from  that  Tonr  faith,  for  which  at  one  time  they  were  both 
so  zealous.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Hope  Scott,  if  he  had  been 
more  ambitious,  and  had  not  so  early  yielded  himself  to  the 
seductive  influences  which  led  him  into  the  Church  of  Bome, 
would  have  one  day  proved  a  Prime  Minister  as  brilliant  and 
probably  more  popular  than  his  distinguished  contemporary 
at  Eton  and  Christchurch.  If  Dr.  Wordsworth  be  right,  there 
is  much  more  genius  in  the  world  than  is  generally  suspected. 
To  most  men  it  would  seem  sufficient  honour  for  our  age  to 
have  produced  one  statesman  towering  so  far  above  his  pre- 
decessors and  his  contemporaries.  The  ecclesiastical  cntic, 
however,  has  had  in  his  own  circle  two  at  least  who  had  the 
capacity  for  acquiring  similar  eminence.  We  can  only  wonder 
whether  his  estimate  of  them  is  too  high  or  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone too  low.  Probably  there  is  an  error  on  both  sides,  and 
an  error  due  to  political  bias. 

Whatever  be  our  view  of  Sir  John  Gladstone's  ability,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  amongst  the  most  rigid  of  Tories,  and 
what  is  remarkable,  if  a  story  which  Bishop  Wordsworth  teUs, 
and  for  which  he  vouches,  is  to  be  accepted,  he  had  early 
discovered  some  signs  of  that  independence  of  spirit  which 
culminated  in  his  son's  revolt  against  the  traditions  of  the 
family  and  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
Whether  it  was  in  good  taste  to  revive  the  story  we  do  not 
imdertake  to  pronounce.  It  has  been  published,  and  is  too 
eignifieant  for  us  to  pass  it  over. 

Towards  the  end  of  1882,  the  year  after  W.  Gladstone  had  taken  his 
£rst  degree  at  Oxford,  and  when  he  was  about  to  be  brought  forward  as 
Tory  member  for  Newark  by  the  high  Tory  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  John 
Oladstone,  the  father,  was  dining  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bolton,  the  great 
Liverpool  merchant,  where  my  uncle,  the  poet,  was  also  one  of  the 
company.  After  dinner,  my  uncle  took  occasion  to  congratulate  Mr. 
John  Gladstone  on  the  remarkable  success  of  his  son  William  at  Oxford, 
and  added  an  expression  of  the  anticipation  that  he  would  be  equally 
successful  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  which  the  father  repUed,  '  Yes, 
sir,  I  thank  you ;  my  son  has  certainly  distinguished  himself  greatly,  at 
the  University,  and  I  trust  he  will  continue  to  do  so  when  he  enters 
public  life,  for  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  a  young  man  of  very  great  abihty,' 
DUt,  he  added, '  he  has  no  stability.*  "^ 

Bather  a  hard  judgment  for  a  father  to  pronounce  upon 
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such  a  son,  bat  it  shows  a  discernment  which  is  about  the 
best  piece  of  evidence  producible  in  favour  of  the  Bishop's 
estimate  of  the  father.  At  this  time  there  was  no  sign  of 
that  turning  aside  from  the  narrow  path  of  orthodoxy,  which 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was  to  cost  the  young  politician 
the  seat  he  was  about  to  take.  He  was  the  child  of  hope 
and  promise,  to  whose  advent  the  Tory  party  was  looking 
forwiurd  with  such  high  anticipation.  But  his  father  was 
not  certain  of  him.  There  is  a  Scotch  Toryism  of  a  very 
narrow  and  obstinate  type,  found  in  the  nobleman's  castle 
and  the  laird's  mansion.  It  combines  the  sternness  of  the 
nation  with  the  prejudice  of  the  party,  it  has  a  hatred  of 
political  heresy  as  blind  and  passionate  as  that  of  an  In* 
quisitor,  and  it  clings  to  it  with  an  obstinacy  which  rivals 
the  strength  of  its  own  granite  mountains.  The  reasons  for 
the  abnormal  development  of  narrowness  and  bigotry  which 
are  occasionally  met  with  among  people  of  this  order  even  to- 
day are  not  very  easy  to  discover.  Possibly  their  associates 
are  all  of  their  own  political  colour,  or  it  may  be  they  have 
not  yet  forgotten  the  traditions  of  a  time  when  they  were 
practically  masters  of  Scotland  under  the  glorious  regime  of 
Dundas,  and  fret  under  a  sense  of  their  present  impotence. 
Incredible  as  such  a  display  of  his  bigotry  may  seem, , we 
have  ourselves  been  told  of  a  laird  of  the  county  who  ordered 
that  from  the  permanent  direction  on  his  travelling  trunks  the 
name  of  Midlothian  should  be  erased,  the  explanation  being 
vouchsafed  that  even  the  name  could  not  be  tolerated  since 
its  degradation  in  1880.  This  is  an  extreme  example,  but  in 
certain  circles  this  type  of  Scotch  Toryism  is  not  uncommon* 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  father  had  not  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  confines  of  political  lunacy ;  but  he 
was,  at  all  events,  too  obstinate  a  Tory  ever  to  forgive  his 
son  his  apostasy.    Dr.  Wordsworth  teUs  us — 

Of  the  disputes  and  differences  that  arose  between  father  and  the  son, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade,  when  the  latter,  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  was  abetting  the  measures  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  for  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment,  at  least  on  the 
&ther*s  part.  I  can  well  remember  one  such  occasion  at  Fasque,  in  18479 
when,  after  explaining  his  own  principles,  he  remarked,  pointing  to  his 
son,  who  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  discussion,  but  was  stiU  within 
hearing,  '  But  there's  my  son  William,  ruining  the  coimtry  as  fast  as  he 
can.** 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  real  work,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  it  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  he 

•  *  Fortnightly  Beview,'  p.  52.    July,  1883. 
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was  educated.  Nor  did  he  pass  into  associations  more 
iayourable  to  Liberal  thought  when  he  went  to  Oxford.  His 
companions  there  were  principally  of  a  class  to  which  modem 
ideas  were  peculiarly  offensiye,  and  he  himself  was  foremost 
in  the  opposition  to  any  measures  of  reform  in  which  they 
were  embodied.  His  speech  at  the  Oxford  Union,  in  op- 
position to  the  Beform  BiU,  says  Bishop  Wordsworth^ 
'was  equal  to  anything  I  heard  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
{hough  I  was  present  there  during  the  whole  of  that  me- 
morable debate,  which  lasted  for  five  nights/  though  that  was 
a  remarkable  display  of  political  eloquence.  Possibly  the 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  speech  was  too  partial ;  but, 
at  least,  the  incident  shows  how  thoroughly  Gladstone  had 
drunk  in  the  spirit  of  his  companions.  In  truth,  neither 
early  influences,  social  forces,  nor  strong  personal  friendships 
were  lacking  to  keep  him  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  Toryism. 
When  we  read  some  of  the  biographies  of  the  time,  especially 
that  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  mark  how  closely  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  for  years  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  how  no 
effort  was  spared  to  save  him  from  straying  into  the  dangerous 
paths  of  Liberalism,  our  marvel  is  not  that  there  are  some 
points  on  which  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  escaped  from  the 
8way  of  the  early  creed,  but  that  his  emancipation  has  ex- 
tended so  far.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extraordinary  conversion  of  the  greatest  mind  of 
the  age  is  that  his  High  Church  principles  are  those  in  which 
the  change  is  least  perceptible,  and  yet  that,  of  all  sections  of 
the  party  which  has  for  years  honoured  him  as  its  chief, 
there  is  not  one  whose  fealty  has  been  more  complete  than 
that  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  are  specially  the  victims  of 
High  Church  arrogance  and  exclusiveness. 

The  change  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  attitude  and  party 
relations  accounts  for  much  of  the  intense  opposition  which 
he  has  to  face.  Tories  cannot  forgive  him  his  desertion  of 
the  old  banner,  and  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  aristocratic 
Whigs  who  are  quite  as  little  pleased  b^  his  adhesion  to  the 
new.  There  is  no  man  in  whom  there  is  less  of  the  profes- 
sional politician,  or  who  is  less  under  ihe  influence  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  party,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  make  him  obnoxious 
to  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  earnestness  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  in  lus  character.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  his  personal  earnestness  has  contributed  largely 
to  trfuisform  the  character  of  our  political  conflicts,  elevating 
them  from  mere  faction  fights  between  the  *ins'  and  the 
*  outs '  into  an  antagonism  of  policy.    Hence,  to  all  believers 
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in  drawing-room  intrigues  and  club  tactics ;  to  all  lovers  of 
pleasant  and  judicious  compromises ;  above  all,  to  those  who 
regard  politics  as  a  game  of  chess  in  which  Whig  and  Tory 
nobles  are  the  players,  and  the  people,  with  their  blind 
loyalty  and  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  ardent  hopes 
and  aspirations  on  the  other,  the  pieces  in  their  hands,  he  is 
a  standing  offence.  He  has  spoiled  their  game,  and  therefore 
they  insist,  as  his  father  did  thirty-six  years  ago,  that  he  is 
ruining  the  country.  There  has  been  no  sign  in  the  interval 
that  the  process  has  begun,  but  the  assertions  are  not,  there- 
fore, less  confident,  nor  are  the  denunciations  less  furious 
and  sweeping. 

Of  course  he  is  reproached  with  tergiversation,  with  an  im- 
pulsive eagerness  wnich  outruns  serious  thought,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  with  that  instability  which  his  father  is  said  to 
have  imputed  to  him.  But  in  reality  there  is  no  politician  of 
the  day  whose  course  has  been  more  thoroughly  consistent 
with  itself  throughout.  His  conversiqn  was  only  a  develop- 
ment, and  a  development  for  which  it  is  clear  those  who  had 
watched  him  most  closely  were  partially  prepared.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  endeavours  to  support  his  father*s  judgment  of 
him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  supplies  the  materials  for  its 
confutation.  The  question  is  one  which  touches  so  closely  a 
reputation  which  all  true  Englishmen  should  jealously  guflkrd, 
that  it  deserves  a  careful  examination. 

The  Bishop  was  associated  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
heated  conflicts  of  half  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  then 
a  tutor,  and  his  two  pupils,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Lincoln 
of  that  day  (afterwards  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  member  of 
the  Aberdeen  Ministry),  were  among  the  promoters  of  an 
Anti-Reform  League  in  the  University,  and  the  petition 
against  the  Bill  was  drafted  by  Gladstone  and  revised  by  his 
companions.  During  the  half-century  that  has  intervened, 
the  Bishop,  after  the  fashion  of  men  of  his  type,  has  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  Of  course  he  is  separated 
from  his  old  pupil  longo  intervaUo,  and  his  conclusion  is 
that  the  latter  is  unstable.  If  it  was  so,  he  would  certainly 
be  a  striking  exception  to  the  Scripture  maxim,  'unstable 
as  water,  thou  shalt  not  ex<;el.'  Not  only  is  his  excelling 
altogether  unique,  but  it  is  due  to  what  the  worthy  Bishop 
regards  as  instability.  Here  is  the  statement  criticizing  Mr. 
Brinsley  Richards,  whose  three  articles  in  '  Temple  Bar '  are 
invaluable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
statesman — 

I  could  not  subscribe  to  Mr.  B.  Bichards*  sentiment  that  *  that  no  man 
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eonld  better  deserve  the  description  '*  ienax  propositi "  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,' if  the  words  are  to  be  understood  of  his  case  as  a  whole.  That  he 
has  been  tenacious,  inflexibly  tenacious,  of  his  aim  or  resolution  for  the 
time  being,  whatever  it  mignt  be,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  the  proposi- 
Hons,  for  example,  of  his  early  writing  upon  Church  and  State,  are  as  wide 
as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  propositions  of  his  last  great  speech  on  the 
Affirmation  Bill ;  while  the  speeches  which  he  made  in  favour  of  the 
Increased  Grant  to  Maynooth  (1845),  and  of  the  removal  of  Jewish  Dis- 
abilities (1848),  come  in  between  the  two,  and  plainly  indicate  a  process 
of  transition.'^ 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  this  statement  as  it 
stands  and  still  maintaining  the  verdict  which  Mr.  Brinsley 
Bichards  has  pronounced.  Everything,  indeed,  depends  on 
the  meaning  which  we  assign  to  the  '  propositum.'  If  it  be 
restricted  to  the  propositions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  under- 
taken at  different  times  to  defend,  it  would  of  course  be 
absurd  to  insist  that  there  has  been  no  change.  But  surely 
this  is  greatly  to  narrow  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Ought  it 
not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  describing  the  aim  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  early  set  before  himself,  and  which  it  has  been 
the  great  business  of  his  life  to  realize.  Even  in  the  lowest 
and  poorest  sense  he  has  been  '  tenax  propositi.*  So  far  from 
readily  abandoning  principles  he  had  once  avowed,  he  has 
clung  to  them  with  a  firmness  approaching  to  obstinacy,  until 
the  influence  of  early  associations  and  prejudices  has  been 
slowly  overborne  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  conviction. 
But  his  true  '  propositum '  throughout  has  been  not  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  or  the  defence  of  a  party,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  and  when  he  has  seen  it  he  has  never  been 
faltering  or  half-hearted  in  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  it. 
It  was  clearly  this  feature  of  his  character  which  led  his 
father  to  the  opinion  which  he  expressed  concerning  him. 
His  son  could  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  ever^  institution  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  must  examine  for  himself, 
perhaps  hint  objections  which  needed  an  answer,  and  to 
which  satisfactory  answer  was  not  forthcoming.  All  this  was 
very  unlike  a  good  steady  Tory,  such  as  a  rising  Gladstone 
ought  to  have  been.  But  the  independence  thus  asserted 
was  never  lost.  It  was  not  manifest  in  any  violent  change, 
but  in  a  slow  process  of  transition,  shown,  as  the  Bishop 
himself  indicates,  in  very  marked  stages  of  advance. 

But  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop  goes  even  further  than  this. 
It  seems  that  even  before  1847,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  first 
elected  for  the  University,  Dr.  Wordsworth  had  become  uneasy 
as  to  the  orthodox  Toryism  of  his  former  ally,  so  much  so 

•  •  Fortnightly  Beyiew,»  p,  63,  July,  1883. 
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indeed  that  he  did  not  vote  for,  though  he  ^ould  not  yote 
against  him.  Akeady  he  was  uneasy  about  the  Irish  Church 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  possible  design  upon  it.  Mr.  Coleridge 
(now  Lord  Chief  Justice),  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
committee,  and  others,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  him,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

None  of  my  correspondents,  however,  not  even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
was  able  to  satisfy  my  scruples,  and  so  I  persisted  in  declining  to  vote  for 
him  both  then  and  ever  afterwards,  not  from  any  alienation  of  private 
regard  and  esteem,  but  under  the  conviction  that  though  he  might  prove 
a  very  fit  representative  for  many  other  excellent  men,  and  not  a  few 
among  my  own  friends,  with  their  opinions,  or  at  least  their  sujspicions 
not  yet  awakened,  he  would  not  fully  represent  me  with  mu  opinions  and 
with  my  suspicions  wide  awake.  But  wisely  or  unwisely,  happily  or  un- 
happily, I  went  farther.  After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  seated  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  by  his  first  election  in  1817,  in  which  I  abstained 
from  taking  any  part,  being  loath  to  vote  against  him,  and  unable,  as  I 
said,  to  vote  for  him,  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  then  Primate  of  our  Ohuroh,  Bishop  Skinner, 
and  which,  though  professedly  on  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  laymen 
into  Church  synods,  appeared  to  me  to  contain  the  germ  of  *  Liberation^ 
principles^  and  of  the  political  equality  of  aU  religions.  To  this  publi- 
cation I  felt  called  upon  to  issue  a  counter-blast  (February,  1852)  m  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  on  the  *  Principles  of 
Beligious  Liberty.'  This  no  doubt,  in  my  circumstances,  was  a  strong 
measure,  and  though  he  thanked  me  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  I  had 
'managed  the  personal  part  of  the  controversy,*  he  complained  thai 
'  such  things  cut  deep.'  It  was  with  us  a  case  of  Amicus  Plato^  sed  magis 
am,ica  Veritas.  He  himself  had  been  the  aggressor.  The  tendency  of 
his  pamphlet,  as  he  himself  must  have  known  veiy  well,  was  to  conmiit 
our  Church,  as  disestablished  in  Scotland,  to  an  approval  of  the  principle 
of  disestablishment,  and  this  was  a  manceuvre  which  however  mnocent 
he  might  think  it  at  a  time  when  many  English  High  Churchmen  were 
more  than  half  voluntaries  ^mainly  in  consquenoe  of  the  Gk)rham  judg- 
ment of  1850),  I  could  not  but  feel  it  would  be  wrong  in  us,  being  for 
the  most  part  establishmentarian  upon  principle,  to  acquiesce  in,  merely 
because  we  happened  to  be  in  a  low  estate."^ 

The  reminiscence  is  so  interesting  in  itself,  and  throws  so 
much  liglft  upon  a  point  of  unspeakable  interest  to  all  who 
care  for  the  honour  of  our  politicians  and  the  purity  of  oar 
public  life,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the  length  of  the 
quotation.  We  greatly  honour  the  Bishop  for  his  candoor^ 
manliness,  and  decision ;  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  extreme 
frankness  and  naivete  of  his  revelations.  Whether  or  not  he 
is  conscious  of  it,  he  has  furnished  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  allegations  persistently  urged  against 
him.  It  is  a  common  theory  with  those  who  can  see  nothing 
in  his  career  but  the  working  of  a  far-reaching  and  not  very 

*  *  Fortnightly  Beview,*  pp.  55,  56,  July,  1883. 
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scrnpulous  ambition,  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  was  simply  a  grand  stroke  of  policy  intended  to  restore 
a  fading  popularity  and  ba£Qie  the  hopes  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  built  upon  the  success  of  his  Beform  Bill,  and  all  kinds 
of  speculations  and  theories  more  or  less  ingenious  have  been 
constructed  upon  this  basis.  Clearly  it  is  no  foundation  at  all. 
In  1847  Dr.  Wordsworth  scented  danger  to  the  Irish  Church, 
and  in  1852  he  was  alarmed  by  a  pamphlet,  which  showed 
that  the  most  distinguished  man  among  the  High  Church 
laity  was,  to  put  it  in  the  mildest  form,  tampering  with  the 
idea  of  religious  equality,  and  endeavouring  by  some  manoeuvre 
(as  the  Bishop,  for  some  inscrutable  reason  of  his  own,  describes 
the  simple  publication  of  a  pamphlet)  to  commit  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  to  the  same  view.  How  anybody  could 
commit  that  Church  except  its  own  synod,  or  what  there  is  to 
condemn  in  an  appeal  to  the  Primate,  which  could  be  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  reasoning  and  persuasion,  passes  our 
miderstanding.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  Dr.  Words- 
worth was  so  alarmed  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound 
the  tocsin  and  warn  all  sound  Tories  and  Churchmen  of  the 
danger. 

He  had  formed  a  much  truer  judgment  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
than  some  others ;  probably  his  vision  was  quickened  by  the 
keenness  of  his  feelings.  It  was  not  till  years  afterwards 
that  he  heard  '  the  present  Sir  Bobert  Peel  say,  in  a  sarcastic 
tone,  to  a  gentleman  sitting  next  to  me,  as  he  pointed  out 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  him,  ''  That's  the  greatest  Badical  in  the 
House." '  Even  this  was  before  he  became  the  Liberal  leader, 
but  it  only  came  to  the  Bishop  as  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
diagnosis  made  long  before.  Prom  studying  the  working 
of  his  mind  he  had  thus  early  perceived  that  '  he  would  be- 
come a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals,  both  upon  that  (the  Church) 
and  other  questions.'  Now  that  his  anticipations  have  been 
largely  fulfilled,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  known  as  the  most  able 
and  thorough  Beforming  minister  England  has  ever  known, 
surely  the  Bishop  should  give  him  credit  for  being  'tenax 
propositi.*  He  has  not  been  consistent  as  those  esteem  con- 
sistency who  suppose  it  to  mean  that  obstinate  adherence 
to  an  opinion  once  formed  which  makes  all  instruction  value- 
less and  all  progress  impossible.  No  state  of  mind  seems  less 
desirable  or  less  worthy  of  admiration,  yet  it  is  strange  by 
what  numbers  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  wisdom  or  strength 
of  character.  Thus  a  few  weeks  ago  a  journal  so  liberal  as 
*  The  Spectator  *  could  not  praise  Dr.  Fairbaim's  singularlv 
able  address  at  Sheffield  without  taunting  the  Assembly  with 
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its  change  of  attitude  from  that  of  thirty  years  ago.  Surely 
it  is  to  the  glory  of  English  Congregationalists  that  they  are 
not  the  slaves  of  tradition  or  precedent,  but  that  they  have 
the  capacity  to  learn  and  to  profit  by  all  that  is  passing  around 
them.  While  every  year  extends  the  sphere  and  sharpens 
the  faculty  of  observation,  while  science  is  continually  cor- 
recting and  expanding  our  ideas  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
while  experience  is  ever  inculcating  new  lessons  by  recording 
the  success  of  one  experiment  and  the  failure  of  others,  it 
reflects  but  little  honour  on  any  man  that  he  remains  exactly 
where  he  was.  The  world  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone  entered, 
when  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
utterly  unlike  that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day.  We 
are  breathing  another  atmosphere,  impregnated  with  new 
ideas;  we  are  living  under  conditions  wholly  changed;  we 
have  behind  us  half  a  century  of  history,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  eventful  and  suggestive  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  No  doubt  there  are  those  who  have  kept  themselves 
unspotted  from  this  world  of  change,  and  who  glory  in  the 
fact,  but  they  are  rarely  those  of  active  mind  or  unprejudiced 
spirit.  One  who  began  life  as  a  member  of  a  class  more  or 
less  privileged,  and  believing  those  privileges  to  be  part  of  the 
Divine  order  of  the  universe,  to  question  which  would  be 
the  height  of  impiety,  may  retain  this  position  of  immobility, 
and  glory  in  it,  but  such  consistency  is  not  a  quality  to  be 
commended.  It  means  an  unwillingness,  perhaps  a  fear,  to 
inquire ;  it  means  the  supremacy  of  prejudice ;  it  means 
servile  submission  to  the  authority  of  society  or  the  cowardly 
alarms  of  self-interest. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  consistency  has  been  of  an  entirely  different 
order.  He  has  changed  in  opinion,  but  he  has  ever  been  con- 
stant in  purpose.  He  has  been  unmoved  alike  by  the  fierce 
gusts  of  popular  feeling  or  the  allurements  of  personal  ambition. 
More  than  once  he  has  sacrificed  office  and,  apparently,  his 
hopes  of  future  advancement  to  the  love  of  truth ;  but  no 
serious  politician  will  undertake  to  say  that  he  has  ever  sac- 
rificed truth  for  the  sake  of  office.  No  winds  of  caprice  or 
popularity  have  carried  him  hither  and  thither,  for  his  course 
has  ever  been  in  one  direction;  and  whatever  difficulty  or 
sacrifice  that  involved,  he  has  readily  accepted. 

The  crucial  period  of  his  history  was  that  which  intervened 
between  the  resignation  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  1847,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  in  1853.  It  was  the  turn- 
ing-point in  his  career,  and  to  outsiders  it  long  seemed  doubtful 
as  to  which  path  he  would  select.    There  were  combined  in 
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him  mnch  of  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  Cayalier,  with  the 
uncompromising  love  of  right  and  liberty  characteristic  of 
the  Pnritan,  and  it  was  hard  to  predict  to  which  side  the 
balance  would  incline.  Church  sentiment,  asthetio  coltorey 
the  friendships  and  associations  of  his  early  days,  all  pointed 
one  way,  and  there  was  really  nothing  to  allure  him  to  the 
other  except  a  deep  sense  of  famth  and  right.  In  the  Liberal 
party  itself  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  inspire  hope  or 
awaken  enthusiasm.  It  was  divided  by  internal  quarrels,  and 
those  of  the  meanest  and  smallest  kind — mainly  personal 
jealousies  of  men,  some  of  whom  had  but  scant  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  Liberals  at  all.  A  high-spirited  young  politician,  full 
of  ideas  and  possessed  with  ideals,  whom  events  had  detached 
from  party  associations,  and  who  was  burning  with  desire 
to  do  real  service  to  his  country,  might  well  hesitate  before 
he  allied  himself  to  a  party  which  seemed  to  be  all  but  effete 
— Uving  on  the  memories  of  a  glorious  past,  and  led  by 
those  who  seemed  more  anxious  about  the  adjustment  of 
their  own  personal  claims  than  about  the  progress  of  Liberal 
legislation.  The  remarkable  letter  in  which  Mr.  Cobden 
urged  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  break  loose  from  the  conven- 
tionalisms of  political  warfare,  and  boldly  unfurl  the  stan- 
dard of  a  new  Liberal  party,  is  one  of  the  clearest  evidences 
of  the  feebleness  and  degeneracy  of  a  party  which  only  fifteen 
years  before  was  sustained  by  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
the  entire  people,  and  seemed  to  have  secured  for  itself  an 
unUmited  tenure  of  power. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  repelled  by  the  broils  between 
Palmerston  and  Grey  and  BusseU,  and  had  been  hopeless  of 
any  great  good  to  he  wrought  for  the  nation  by  reformers 
witii  so  little  noble  daring,  or  unity  of  purpose,  or  compre- 
hension of  Liberal  ideas,  he  would  only  have  shared  the  feel- 
ings of  Bichard  Cobden.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Tories 
were  divided  and  disorganized  as  the  consequence  of  the 
triumph  of  Free  Trade,  still  there  was  hope  of  gathering  them 
round  some  standard  which  they  might  regard  as  the  banner  of 
the  constitution.  Protection  was  dead  as  a  principle  of  English 
legislation,  just  as  borough-mongering  had  died  before  it ;  but 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  something  else  which  might 
have  served  as  a  rallying  point.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
accepted  the  place  of  leader,  how  gladly  would  he  have  been 
welcomed!  Those  who  tell  us  that  it  was  jealousy  of  Disraeli 
which  made  him  a  Liberal,  either  show  their  own  crass  ignor- 
ance or  are  presuming  upon  ours.  They  are  thinking  of 
Disraeli  as  he  was  in  two  or  three  of  the  later  years  of  his 
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Administration,  not  of  Disraeli  as  he  was,  when  he  entered 
on  the  hard,  steady,  uphill  work  of  more  than  twenty  years — 
all  collar  work,  and  often  of  a  very  humiliating  character,  by 
which  he  rose  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  It  was  dire 
necessity  alone  which  made  the  Tory  party  accept  him  as  a 
leader,  and  the  creation  of  that  necessity  is  one  of  the  un- 
pardonable offences  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  committed. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  upon  what  might  have  been  the 
aspect  of  English  politics  in  after  years  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  listened  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  Lord  Derby  to  join  his 
Cabinet  in  1852 ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  improbable.  For 
it  was  impossible  that  such  an  alliance  should  ever  have  been 
formed,  or,  if  formed,  could  have  long  continued,  unless  indeed 
Toryism  had  changed  its  entire  character.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  a  politician  the  '  Alpha  and  Omega  '  of  whose  ambi- 
tion was  power.  He  imderstood  what  Carlyle  said  in  one  of 
his  finest  passage  when  having  spoken  of  the  absence  of  love 
to  truth  as  '  the  want  of  loyalty  to  the  Maker  of  the  Universe,' 
he  adds,  '  He  who  wants  that,  what  else  has  he  or  can  he 
have?  If  you  do  not,  you  man  or  nation,  love  the  trutii 
enough,  but  try  to  make  a  chapman-bargain  with  Truth,  in- 
stead of  giving  yourself  wholly,  soul  and  body  and  life,  to  her. 
Truth  will  not  live  with  you.  Truth  will  depart  from  you,  and 
only  Logic,  "  Wit "  (for  example,  "London  Wit "),  Sophistry, 
Tirtu,  the  Esthetic  Arts,  and,  perhaps,  for  a  short  time  Book- 
keeping by  Double  Entry,  will  abide  with  you.  You  will  follow 
falsely  and  think  of  Truth,  you  unfortunate  man  or  nation.' 
It  is  just  such  service  to  truth  which  it  has  been  the  business 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  to  render.  It  was  this  which  made 
him  resign  his  seat  in  the  Feel  Cabinet  in  1845,  from  the 
feeling  that  he  could  not  impartially  consider  a  measure  like 
the  Maynooth  Grant,  opposed  as  it  was  to  opinions  which  he 
had  previously  advocated  with  more  than  the  force  of  strong 
conviction,  with  the  intensity  of  strong  passion,  so  long  as  he 
was  fettered  by  his  position  in  the  Mmistry.  Ultimately  he 
supported  the  Bill,  but  he  did  it  as  an  independent  member, 
and  his  speech  and  vote  on  that  occasion  were  the  first  steps 
in  his  departure  from  the  views  expressed  in  his  early  work 
on  'Church  and  State.'  Had  that  vote  stood  alone,  and 
especially  if  it  had  been  given  by  him  as  a  Minister,  it  might 
have  been  attributed  to  personal  ambition.  As  it  was,  it  was 
but  the  first  sign  of  homage  to  truth  which  was  slowly  forcing 
itself  upon  him  in  op^)08ition  to  his  early  convictions  ana 
strong  natural  tendencies. 

It  must  often  have  involved  a  severe  struggle  for  a  man  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  temperament  to  follow  the  imperious  lead  of 
truth,  and  the  first  steps  especially  mast  have  cost  him  a  great 
sacrifice  of  feeling,  bat  he  nas  never  faltered  in  his  loyalty  to 
conscience.  It  is  not  claimed,  and  it  woald  be  absard  to 
claim,  for  him  that  he  has  always  been  right,  but  simply  that 
he  has  always  soaght  to  be  right.  Nothing  higher  coold  be 
said  of  any  statesman,  and  it  is  emphaticaUy  true  of  him. 
In  a  career  sach  as  his  there  mast,  of  necessity,  be  many 
things  which  seem  like  inconsistencies ;  bat  these,  after  all, 
are  evidences  of  conscientioas  sincerity  rather  than  of  selfish 
intrigae.  A  politician  who  transfers  his  allegiance  from  one 
party  to  another  ander  the  promptings  of  self-interest,  takes 
care  that  the  conversion  shall  be  complete  and  unmistakable, 
and  in  all  probability  endeavours  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
his  new  friends  by  the  virulence  with  which  he  assails  his 
old  ones.  But  with  Mr.  Gladstone  there  has  been  nothing 
of  this  kind.  The  conversion  has  been  very  real,  but  ii 
would  not  be  easy  to  fix  its  date,  and  this  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  deprive  it  of  any  striking  dramatic  effect. 
The  uncertainty  which  seemed  to  rest  over  his  future  during 
the  years  of  which  we  speak,  itself  shows  how  gradual  was 
his  advance  toward  that  Liberalism  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  youthful  detestation.  Even  in  1853,  when 
he  returned  to  office,  it  was  as  a  member  of  a  Coalition 
Cabinet,  and  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  advanced 
beyond  the  position  of  a  mild  Liberal-Conservative.  No  doubt 
shrewd  men  might  even  then  have  found  reason  for  endorsing 
Sir  Bobert  Peel's  opinion  already  cited,  that  there  was  not  a 
more  thorough  Radical  in  the  House.  But  the  visible  evidences 
were  but  scanty.  Hitherto  they  had  been  found  chiefly  in 
financial  measures ;  first  as  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  ablest  lieutenant, 
and  then  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  that  budget  of 
1858,  which  gave  the  world  an  insight  into  his  wondrous 
financial  genius,  and  wrought  an  almost  magical  transforma- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  national  revenue.  To  shrewd 
observers,  there  were  signs  in  this  policy  of  a  fearless  inde- 
pendence; a  contempt  for  the  mere  pdola  of  party  or  of 
traditional  authority;  a  determination  to  go  to  the  root  of 
things,  and  carry  out  principles  to  their  logical  issue,  which 
are  of  the  essence  of  an  enlightened  Radicalism.  If,  indeed, 
Badical  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  revolutionary,  or  even  for 
an  approach  to  it,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  it  could  be  less 
fitly  applied  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  loves  revolutions  as 
little  as  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  policy  which  he  advocates 
is  far  more  likely  to  avert  them.    But  he  does  believe  in  the 
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rale  of  principle,  not  of  expediency.  Strafford  himself  was  not 
more  faithful  to  the  policy  of  '  Thorough.'  The  ends  sought 
by  the  two  statesmen  were  very  different,  and  Strafford  had, 
for  a  time,  a  power  to  translate  his  theory  into  practice, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  enjoyed ;  but  halting  eom« 
promises  and  feeble  expedients  are  as  offensive  to  the  one 
man  as  to  the  other. 

Still,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  sincere  man,  trained  in 
opinions  which,  if  not  reactionary,  were  certainly  Tory  of  the 
deepest  dye,  the  opposite  creed  was  only  slowly  accepted. 
There  was  first  the  period  of  neutrality,  when  every  one  was 
speculating  as  to  tiie  future  destiny  of  the  Peelites,  and 
especially  of  the  most  brilliant  member  of  the  party.  Then 
foUowed  the  Liberal-Conservative  period  of  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry,  followed  again  by  a  brief  period  of  exclusion  from 
office  and  a  detachment  approaching  to  isolation  from  party 
altotogether.  Then  followed  the  brilliant  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  extending  from  1859-1866,  with  a  series  of  financial 
reforms  which  have  left  an  abiding  impression  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  His  rejection  by  Oxford  in  that  year 
was  the  completion  of  his  political  emancipation,  felt  to  be  so 
by  himself,  when,  turning  from  that  conclave  of  country 
clergymen,  which  overrules  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  Uni^ 
versity,  and  makes  a  constituency  which  ought  to  be  the  most 
enlightened  in  the  country,  the  most  narrow  and  bigoted,  he 
sought  the  support  of  progressive  Lancashire.  *  At  last,  my 
friends,'  he  began  his  address  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall, '  I  am 
eome  among  you,  and  I  have  come,  to  use  an  expression  which 
has  become  very  famous,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  I 
am  come  among  you  "  unmuzzled." '  His  explanation  of  his 
own  defeat  at  the  University  is  really  a  brief  but  ample  vindi- 
cation of  the  change  which  after  many  delays  had  thus  at  last 
been  consummated. 

I  am  aware  of  no  cause  for  the  Totes  which  have  given  a  majority 
against  me  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  except  the  fact  that  the  strongest 
conviction  that  the  human  mind  can  receive,  that  an  overpowering  sense 
of  the  public  interests,  that  the  practical  teachings  of  experience,  to  which* 
from  my  youth,  Oxford  herself  has  taught  me  to  lay  open  my  mind — all 
these  had  shown  me  the  folly,  I  will  say  the  madness,  of  refusing  to  join 
in  the  generous  sympathies  of  my  constituency  by  adopting  what  I  must 
call  an  obstructive  policy. 

His  clear  logic  had  shown  him  that  between  the  obstructive 
policy  and  an  intelligent  and  rational  advance,  there  could  be 
no  alternative,  and,  once  convinced  of  this,  he  did  not  hesitate 
as  to  the  side  which  he  should  choose. 
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In  one  point  Bishop  Wordsworth  was  right.  Mr.  Gladstone 
Xas  no  fitting  representative  of  him,  and  as  he  was  the  pre- 
valent type  in  the  constituency,  it  followed  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  out  of  his  true  place  as  member  for  the  University.  An 
ideal  University,  a  centre  of  intelligence  and  progressive 
thought,  in  sympathy  with  right  and  freedom,  could  have  had 
no  better,  and  certainly  no  more  distinguished  exponent  of  its 
views,  though  even  in  that  case  the  country  might  have  lost 
more  than  the  University  gained.  The  University  member 
should  hardly  be  a  great  party  leader,  least  of  all  a  Liberal 
leader  who  needs  to  rest  upon  the  sympathetic  support  of  a 
popular  constituency.  For  the  University  constituency  as  it  is, 
a  Talbot  is  a  much  more  suitable  representative  than  a  Glad- 
stone. With  that  chivalry  which  is  characteristic  of  the  man^ 
he  says :  *  Gould  my  friends  have  returned  me  by  a  majority  ci 
one,  painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  of  my  time  of  life,  and  feeling 
the  weight  of  public  cares,  to  be  incessantly  struggling  for  my 
seat,  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  quit  that  University  to 
which  I  had  so  long  ago  devoted  my  best  care  and  attachment/ 
It  18  curious  to  read  this  and  then  remember  that  fifteen  years 
later,  when  he  was  past  seventy  years  of  age,  he  chose  to  wage 
an  anxious  and  doubtful  contest  for  a  seat,  instead  of  accept- 
ing one  that  was  ready  to  his  hand,  simply  because  the 
former  course  seemed  best  for  the  party  and  the  country.  It 
is,  however,  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  repeated  con- 
tests of  after  years  had  not  to  be  waged  at  Oxford.  It  is  only 
in  reading  the  memoirs  of  Wilberforce  and  others  that  we 
become  fuUy  conscious  of  the  gain  which  has  accrued  to  the 
Liberal  party  from  the  defeat  which  the  shortsighted  and 
malignant  hate  of  the  country  parsons  chose  to  inflict  upon 
a  statesman  whose  one  offence,  in  the  eyes  of  numbers  of  his 
most  attached  friends,  is  his  too  strong  sympathy  with  them 
and  their  friends.  The  influence  of  the  University  connection 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  hold  Mr.  Gladstone  back  from  what 
he  felt  to  be  right,  but  it  would  have  harassed  and  worried 
him,  and  materially  increased  the  burden  of  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities which  have  been  sufficiently  exhausting. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  the  member  for  the  University 
could  not  have  been  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  and  England 
would  have  lost  the  benefit,  and  the  party  the  glory,  of  the 
two  great  Administrations  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 
the  chief.  The  great  measures  which  were  passed  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Ministry  of  1868  are  so  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  enumerate 
them  here.    They  touched  almost  every  department  of  legis** 
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lation,  and  whatever  they  touched  they  improved.  A  Church 
If  as  disestablished,  and  the  unrighteous  principle  of  Protestant 
ascendancy  in  ^  Roman  Catholic  country,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  which  such  atrocious  crimes  had  been  perpetrated,  was 
overthrown ;  the  independence  of  the  electorate  was  secured  by 
the  estabUshment  of  the  Ballot ;  the  first  attack  was  made  on 
the  landlord  system  in  Ireland ;  the  aristocratic  preserve  in 
the  army  was  invaded ;  the  finance  of  the  country  was  admin- 
istered with  consummate  skill.  In  all  these  matters  there  was 
the  policy  of  *  thorough.'  The  Lords  succeeded  in  some  modi- 
fications;  and  in  some  of  the  adjustments  and  compensations 
which  were  made,  the  concessions  to  vested  interests  were  too 
ample ;  but  there  was  an  honest  endeavour  to  work  out  a  prin- 
•ciple.  The  Education  Act  was  an  exception  to  the  general  law 
of  the  Ministerial  measures.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister 
who  believes  in  progress  by  compromises  which  conciliate 
opponents.  He  forgot  that  thev  have  also  a  tendency  to 
irntate  and  alienate  friends,  and  this  departure  from  the  strong 
principle  on  which  the  Prime  Minister  everywhere  acted, 
shipwrecked  the  Ministry. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  own  policy  in  those  eventful  years  not  only 
proved  him  a  sound  Liberal,  but  the  proper  head  of  the  first 
thorough  Liberal  Administration  which  has  ruled  England. 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  Palmerston  scarcely  professed  to  be 
Liberals,  and  whatever  their  professions,  their  actions  showed 
but  little  sympathy  with  progress,  or  desire  to  promote  Liberal- 
ism. They  were  the  representatives  of  laissez  faire  at  a  time 
when  laissez  faire  meant  the  tolerance  of  monstrous  abuses  and 
the  postponement  of  reforms,  the  justice  and  necessity  of  which 
had  been  abundantly  demonstrated.  Earl  Grey  and  Earl  Bussell 
were  men  of  a  higher  stamp,  and  in  the  latter  especially  there 
was  a  strong  vein  of  genuine  Liberalism.  But  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  aristocratic  sentiment  and  Whig  tradition, 
and  surrounded  with  colleagues  who  were  even  less  progressive 
tiian  themselves.  The  history  of  their  Administrations,  from 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill,  is  dreary  reading 
for  any  true  Liberal.  A  grander  opportunity  was  never  pre- 
sented to  any  body  of  men  than  that  which  the  Grey  Ministry 
had  in  1882,  and  never  was  an  opportunity  more  miserably 
frittered  away.  Some  great  reforms  were  carried,  but  even 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  mutilated  by  compromise,  while 
others  hardly  less  urgent  were  left  untouched.  Prom  the 
beginning,  they  were  more  afraid  of  ardent  friends — possibly 
disposed  to  be  extreme  but  not  impracticable — than  of  bitter 
foes.    Non  trop  de  ziU  was  the  maxim  everywhere^  and  the 
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man  who  forgot  it  was  placed  tinder  the  ban  of  the  Bigbys 
and  Tadpoles  of  the  party.  It  would  be  unjust  to  blame  the 
leaders  too  severely.  They  were  patricians,  too  enlightened 
to  approve  the  abuses  of  the  old  Tory  regime^  or  to  believe 
that  they  could  last  for  ever,  but  they  were  absolutely  without 
popular  sympathies.  Very  much  to  their  own  astonishment, 
and  in  some  cases  to  their  own  disgust,  they  found  themselves 
the  heroes  of  a  great  movement,  and  in  their  hearts  despised 
the  masses  whose  plaudits  were  ringing  in  their  ears.  They  did 
not  deceive  the  democracy ;  the  democracy,  as  it  is  too  prone 
to  do,  deceived  itself,  and  then  became  either  indignant  or 
despondent  when  it  discovered  that  its  idols  were  of  clay. 

In  nothing  was  the  contrast  between  these  Whig  Ministers 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  more  conspicuous  than  in  their  respective 
relations  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  one  of 
his  recent  speeches,  said  that  it  is  only  since  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Premiership  that  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses  have 
been  so  severely  strained ;  and  his  Lordship  is  right.  But 
the  change  is  due,  not  as  he  meant  to  suggest,  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  measures  have  provoked  more  opposition 
from  the  Peers,  but  that  he  has  been  less  yielding  than  his 
predecessors.  If  the  measures  of  former  Whig  leaders  were 
less  drastic,  they  did  not  on  that  account  receive  a  more 
kindly  treatment  from  the  Lords ;  and  if  the  conflict  has  of 
late  become  more  keen,  it  has  only  been  because  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  not  so  readily  submitted  to  their  dictation.  The 
reform  of  the  indefensible  abuses  in  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions was  resisted  with  as  much  passion  as  the  acts  of  '  con- 
fiscation,' as  Tories  describe  them,  which  have  signalized  Mr. 
Gladstone's  rule.  The  difference  has  been  in  the  issue  of  the 
conflicts.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  a  bold  front  where  his 
predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  accept  the  snub.  Whig 
Ministers  had  too  much  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the 
Lords  to  commit  themselves  to  a  struggle  in  which  success 
would  have  meant  the  humiliation  of  their  own  order.  And 
the  Lords  took  advantage  of  the  sentiment.  The  battle  was 
not  between  an  aristocratic  and  a  popular  party,  but  between 
two  aristocratic  parties ;  and  though  the  one  had  a  majority 
in  the  Commons  and  in  the  country,  it  could  not  on  that  account 
show  itself  indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  its  own  class. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  acted  upon  a  different  principle.  He  is 
not  content,  as  were  his  Whig  predecessors,  to  be  snubbed 
and  humiliated ;  to  have  his  measures  rejected,  or  else  so 
transformed  that  their  parents  would  not  recognize  or  care  to 
claim  them ;  to  knock  year  after  year  at  their  Lordships'  door 
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and  be  repulsed ;  in  short,  to  leave  the  government  of  the 
countrv  in  their  hands.  Hence  his  administration  has  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  an  appreciable 
degree.  The  first  occasion  on  which  he  showed  this  spirit 
was  in  relation  to  the  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional 
action  of  the  Lords  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  Paper 
Duty.  The  Opposition  was  led  by  one  of  his  Whig  predecessors 
in  the  Chancellorship — one  who  might  have  been  called  an 
extinct  volcano,  except  that  he  never  was  a  volcano  at 
all — and  Lord  Monteagle  was  as  successful  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  would  be  to-day  in  an  amendment  on  some  Land 
Bill.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  their  Lordships  had  to  deal 
with  a  Chancellor  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and  was  not  to 
be  turned  aside  from  his  purposa  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  been 
Prime  Minister,  there  might  have  been  a  serious  conflict  at 
the  time ;  as  it  was.  Lord  Palmerston  passed  a  resolution, 
intended,  as  the  story  goes,  to  tell  the  Lords  '  that  it  was  a 
very  good  joke  for  once,  but  they  must  not  give  it  to  us  again.' 
The  next  year  the  Lords  did  what,  but  for  inconceivable 
stupidity,  they  should  have  done  gracefully  and  at  once* 
There  have  since  been  other  conflicts,  but  only  once  has  Mr. 
Gladstone  yielded.  The  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Act 
was  rejected  in  the  short  session  of  1880,  and  it  was  not 
revived  because  a  more  complete  measure  took  its  place.  Li 
other  cases  there  have  been  concessions  on  both  sides,  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  effectually  vindicated  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  pliancy  of 
previous  Liberal  ministers. 

The  Lords  may  fret,  but  they  begin  to  understand  that  they 
will  not  be  suffered  to  hinder  legislation.  Lord  Salisbury's  last 
move  is  to  claim  for  them  a  right  of  forcing  a  dissolution  in 
relation  to  a  measure  they  do  not  approve ;  in  other  words,  of 
taking  a  plebiscite.  The  proposal  is  strange  as  coming  from 
a  Tor^  leader,  and  it  is  one  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  enforce. 
But  it  is  indicative  of  the  effect  which  the  more  resolute 
action  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  produced.  The  suggestion  is 
itself  a  confession  that  the  will  of  the  people  must  be  supreme, 
and  that  the  utmost  which  the  House  of  Lords  can  attempt 
to  do  is  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  an  opportunity  of  its  fiUl 
and  deUberate  expression.  A  more  humble  function  could 
hardly  be  assigned  to  the  Peers,  and  yet  it  is  all  that  is 
claimed  on  its  behalf  by  its  aristocratic  chief.  Of  course, 
if  the  implied  condition  were  realized,  and  there  were  su£Gi- 
cient  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ministry  and  the  House  of 
Commons  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  nation,  the  House 
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of  Lords  would  not  only  be  doing  a  real  public  service,  but 
would  be  vindicating  the  true  principle  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, by  interposing  to  check  the  action  of  a  factitious  ma- 
jority, representing  a  temporary  phase  of  opinion  which  had 
already  passed  away.  It  b  another  thing  if  this  power  be 
used  to  thwart  a  Minister  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
country  and  to  delay  reforms  which  the  people  want.  Its 
exercise  in  such  circumstances  would  speedily  become  intoler- 
able, and  it  would  be  swept  away  by  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
indignation.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  con- 
stitutional innovation — an  American  importation — proposed 
by  the  great  champion  of  the  constitution.  It  concerns  us 
here  only  as  a  sign  apt  to  pass  unnoticed  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  resisting  the  dictation  of  the  Peers. 
To  have  made  the  House  of  C!ommojis  a  truer  expression  of 
the  national  will  would  have  been  but  an  imperfect  achieve- 
ment, if  the  Lords  had  been  left  to  deal  with  its  measures  as 
they  dealt  with  those  of  Liberal  Governments  down  to  I860. 
This  is  possible  no  longer.  The  first  line  of  defence  has 
been  carried,  and  it  will  need  very  adroit  management  to 
hold  the  second  if  determined  assault  be  made.  The  Lords 
are  more  obstructive  in  spirit,  but  they  are  less  powerful  in 
fact  than  they  were.  Even  they  have  begun  to  perceive  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  usual  manoeuvre  of  leading  them  into  battle 
only  that  he  may  lead  them  out  again,  does  not  enhance  their 
authority  or  present  them  in  a  very  dignified  aspect.  Possibly 
a  little  more  reflection  may  show  them  that  a  policy  of  stolid 
resistance  to  all  change  is  the  most  perilous  course  which  a 
privileged  body  in  their  position  could  possibly  adopt. 

It  is  singularly  fortunate  for  this  country  that  in  a  time  of 
transition,  when  the  centre  of  political  power  was  being  quietly 
shifted,  it  has  had  a  statesman  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  unique 
combination  of  qualities.  If  the  power  of  the  democracy  was 
suddenly  and  even  abruptly  increased,  on  him  no  respon- 
sibility rests  for  the  change;  but  to  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  deprived  it  of  any  dangerous  element  there 
might  have  been  in  it.  The  only  time  when  there  were  any 
menacing  appearances  was  the  memorable  year  when  the 
songs  of  the  music-hall  were  taken  as  the  true  expression  of 
popular  opinion ;  when  rowdyism  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
'gloried  in  the  repression  of  free  speech ;  when  th^  exquisites 
of  society  joined  hands  with  the  roughs  of  the  streets  in  a  rude 
violence,  which  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  new  cult ; 
when  the  men  who  would  not  bow  down  before  '  Jingo  '  were 
banned  and  ostracized ;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was 
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hustled  in  the  streets,  and  with  difficulty  found  safety  in  his 
own  home.  The  full  significance  of  that  dark  season  was 
hardly  realized  at  the  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
rightly  appreciated  even  now. 

I  happened  to  be  associated  with  one  incident  that  marked 
its  commencement  and  with  another  which  was  the  first  riffe 
in  the  dark  cloud  by  which  the  metropolis  had  been  over- 
shadowed so  long.  As  secretary  of  a  Nonconformist  com- 
mittee of  vigilance,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  organize  the  last 
meeting,  in  opposition  to  the  Jingo  policy,  which  was  held  in 
London  for  months  without  disturbance.  The  same  day  wit- 
nessed the  disgraceful  outburst  of  genteel  rowdyism  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  and  from  that  time  there  was  organized 
action  to  silence  all  opposition  to  the  Ministerial  policy.  I 
was  myself  driven  from  the  platform  of  my  own  lecture-hall 
by  a  band  of  roughs  headed  by  a  Tory  sexton,  who  had  con- 
trived to  enlist  the  services  of  a  number  of  schoolboys,  only  too 
ready  for  what  was  to  them  a  capital '  lark. '  My  experience 
of  noisy  public  meetings  has  not  been  inconsiderable,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  parallel  to  the  occasion  in  question.  It 
was  not  that  there  were  rude  interruptions  and  occasional 
uproar.  These  are  only  too  common,  seriously  interfering 
with  the  political  education  of  the  people,  and  showing  how 
sadly  Englishmen  need  to  learn  the  lesson  of  tolerance.  But 
in  this  case  there  was  a  simple  determination  that  free  speech 
should  be  absolutely  put  down.  The  organizers  of  the  move- 
ment deserved  the  credit  of  craft.  They  had  so  planted  their 
forces,  so  arranged  a  plan  by  which  they  should  recognize 
each  other,  so  carefully  concerted  their  signals  and  modes  of 
action,  that  resistance,  except  by  the  employment  of  physical 
force,  was  impossible.  The  disturbance  was  simply  one  of 
many,  directed  from  a  central  office  which  supplied  the  fezzes 
and  flags,  and  prescribed  the  mode  of  procedure.  Such  was 
our  condition  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  As  the  last  undis- 
turbed meeting  was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  so  was  the 
first  under  a  new  and  more  auspicious  order  of  things.  It 
was  the  gathering  of  Nonconformist  ministers  to  present  an 
address  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  sen- 
sation of  relief  experiencd  by  its  promoters  when  it  proved  a 
success.  Sufficient  precautions  had  been  taken  against  pos- 
sible disorder  in  the  building,  but  there  was  considerable 
nervousness  as  to  his  reception  outside.  When  the  carriage 
drove  away  amid  the  cheers  of  the  bystanders,  it  was  felt 
that  the  ice  was  breaking  up  and  a  more  genial  season  was 
at  hand. 
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The  Tory  orators  and  critics  who  are  so  ready  to  complain 
of  the  vehemence  of  the  Midlothian  speeches  conveniently 
forget  the  history  of  the  preceding  period,  when  public  opinion 
was  subjected  to  this  tyranny.  It  is  not  referred  to  here, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  a  retort,  but  rather  to  show  how 
much  the  country  profits  by  having,  at  the  present  crisis  in 
its  history,  a  great  statesman  who  is  capable  of  awakening 
popular  enthusiasm  without  appealing  to  popular  passion. 
With  cynical  frankness  the  nation  had  been  reminded  that 
the  power  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes 
and  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  formed  so  potent  a  factor  in 
that  class.  It  was  confessed  that  a  six-pound  suffrage  would 
have  given  absolute  supremacy  to  intelligent  Liberalism ;  it 
was  hoped  that  by  callmg  in  the  residuum  a  different  result 
might  be  reached.  What  that  rule  might  be  was  indicated  by 
the  events  of  that  Jingo  period,  which  showed  that  Toryism 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  old  insolence  and  despotism,  and  that 
it  has  at  its  command  arts  by  which  it  may  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  considerable  and  dangerous  section  of  the  resi- 
duum. It  is  by  the  force  of  intelligence  in  the  working  classes 
themselves  that  this  can  best  be  overcome ;  but  in  order  to 
secure  their  support,  it  is  necessary  that  Liberalism  should 
have  as  its  exponent  a  leader  whom  they  can  thoroughly  trust. 

This  is  what  they  have  secured  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as 
the  full  confidence  which  the  democracy  reposes  in  him  gives 
him  his  power,  it  affords  also  one  of  the  best  possible  guaran- 
tees for  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  nation.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  came  to  be  the  hero  of  the  English  aristocracy,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  no 
statesman  of  our  generation,  probably  none  of  any  other 
since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  rivalled.  It  would 
probably  be  ascribing  too  much  political  intelligence  to  the 
people  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  of  the  Civil  War  to  suppose 
that  there  was  any  strong  feeling  among  them  about  the  great 
Burleigh  or  John  Pym.  Cromwell  enlisted  the  passionate 
devotion  of  his  followers,  but  to  what  extent  he  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  people  is  doubtful.  Ministers  who  guide  their 
country  through  the  crisis  of  a  great  war,  especially  if  they 
come  out  of  it  with  laurelled  fasces,  of  course,  are  popular ; 
and  so  Chatham  was  famous  because  of  tiie  dazzling  victories 
which  he  organized,  and  his  less  fortunate  son  because  he 
was  the  representative  of  England  in  one  of  the  most  pro- 
longed and  desperate  struggles  she  ever  had  to  wage.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  is  a  popularity  of  a  (Afferent  order,  and  rests  on 
entirely  different  grounds.    About  its  depth  and  reality  there 
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can  be  no  question.  It  breaks  out  in  all  kinds  of  unexpected 
times  and  ways ;  it  reveals  itself  in  indirect  acts  as  well  as 
in  direct  signs  of  confidence  at  parliamentary  elections. 
The  majority  scored  in  Midlothian  was  not  so  striking  and 
impressive  an  indication  of  the  popular  sentiment  as  the 
simple  and  spontaneous  offerings  by  which  the  workers  in 
the  mills  desired  to  associate  themselves  with  the  great  states- 
man and  his  wife.  The  happy  thought  of  the  Derby  Liberals 
is  another  sign ;  and  not  less  remarkable  is  the  simple  letter  in 
which  a  Lambeth  cabinetmaker  writes  to  the  Premier  to  say 
that  he  has  always  voted  for  two  Liberals,  and  that  his  great 
desire  is  to  have  a  tree  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  axe  has  felled^ 
that  out  of  it  he  may  make  a  chair  and  table  for  each  of  his 
sons.  Of  course  this  seems  very  silly  and  sentimental  to  the 
magnificent  thinkers  of  the  *  St.  James's  Gazette ; '  but  it  is  a 
sign  of  popular  feeling  which  is  of  happy  augury  for  England. 

The  fact  is  made  even  more  significant  by  the  contrast 
between  the  leader  of  the  people  and  the  idol  of  the  clubs,  the 
aristocracy,  and  a  section  of  the  literary  men  who  have  be- 
come journalists  without  political  convictions  and  with  little 
S)litical  knowledge.  There  are  Tories  who  still  explain  Mr. 
ladstone*s  criticisms  on  the  Beaconsfield  policy  by  personal 
rivalry.  Had  it  been  so,  the  Premier  might  have  pleaded 
good  example,  for  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  first  politician  since 
the  Beform  Bill  to  make  personal  animosity  the  pivot  of 
political  action.  But  the  contest  was  inevitable.  Two  men 
could  not  have  been  more  opposed.  To  the  one,  principle 
was  a  jest,  to  the  other,  it  has  always  been  the  para- 
mount consideration.  Theirs  was  not  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion,  it  was  a  still  deeper  antagonism  as  to  the  value  of 
political  opinions  altogether.  The  one  dazzled  his  generation 
for  a  time,  but  has  left  nothing  behind  him  except  a  measure, 
forced  on  him,  and  by  him  forced  on  his  party,  in  flagrant 
contempt  of  political  honesty  and  to  the  lasting  injury  of  their 
own  interests.  The  other  has  written  deep  his  name  in  the 
most  important  legislation  of  the  country.  The  one  was  a 
cynical  schemer,  the  other  is  an  upright  statesman. 

It  is  the  statesman  the  people  honour,  and  that  though 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  stooped  to  the  vulgar  arts  of  the 
demagogue.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  more  than  once  placed 
himself  right  across  a  strong  current  of  popular  passion. 
When  all  England  was  excited  about  the  so-called  papal 
aggression,  he  braved  a  perfect  storm  of  furious  condemna- 
tion by  his  opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  the 
passionate  panic  by  which  it  was  dictated.    In  the  crisis  of 
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the  Crimean  War,  which  he  had  disliked  from  the  beginnings 
he  retired  from  the  Ministry  and  breasted  the  fiery  passion  of 
the  hour,  which  was  clamouring  for  a  prosecution  of  the  war, 
by  insisting  that  the  time  was  come  when  peace  could  and 
should  be  made.  The  anti-Bussian  frenzy  of  the  Disraeli 
regime  could  not  move  him  from  his  steadfast  purpose,  and 
though  the  nation  was  against  him,  he  was  content  to  be  as 
the  '  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.*  His  attitude  in 
1876  was,  indeed,  sublime.  His  own  friends  and  colleagues 
differed  from  him ;  even  Mr.  Bright,  than  whom  he  has  never 
had  a  more  trusty  and  devoted  friend,  could  not  give  him  his 
support ;  the  Peace  Society  was  opposing  him,  and  so  giving  its 
indirect  help  to  a  Ministiy  which  was  hardly  kept  back  from 
a  war  with  Bussia,  and  which  actually  did  plunge  us  into  a 
war  with  Afghanistan,  which  cost  us  the  massacre  of  Cavag- 
nari  and  his  friends,  the  loss  of  numbers  of  our  soldiers,  and 
the  not  less  to  be  deplored  slaughter  of  the  Afghans,  the 
expenditure  of  twenty-three  millions  of  money,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  serious  damage  to  our  national  reputation. 
Against  all  this  force  Mr.  Gladstone  maintained  a  resolute 
stand,  and  the  people,  whether  they  agreed  with  his  policy  or 
not,  appreciated  and  honoured  his  courage.  The  devotion  to 
him  is  much  more  than  admiration  of  his  ability  or  fascina- 
tion by  his  eloquence ;  it  is  an  invincible  belief  in  his  integrity. 
His  eloquence — especially  during  the  Midlothian  campaign, 
when  every  word  was  eagerly  read  in  the  workshops,  the  clubs, 
or  the  homes — has  deeply  affected  them.  For  he  is  a  great 
popular  orator,  the  over-refinements  and  subtleties  which 
weaken  some  of  his  parliamentary  speeches  being  cast  aside 
when  he  speaks  to  a  great  mass  of  people.  But  eloquence 
would  only  cast  a  spell  on  them  for  a  time ;  the  power  which 
attaches  tiie  people  to  him  is  their  confidence  in  his  popular 
aympathies,  their  admiration  of  his  political  sagacity ;  above 
all,  their  trust  in  the  righteousness  of  his  policy. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Nonconformists,  whose  devotion  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  is,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  political  phenomena  of  the  time.  They  have 
received  little,  and  have  nothing  to  expect,  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  By  no  ^  section  of  the  party  has  such  trusty  alle- 
giance been  rendered,  and  by  none  has  such  scanty  return 
been  received.  The  legislative  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  our  favour  have  no  doubt  been  considerable,  but  we 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  cherish  a  very  profound  gratitude 
for  reforms  which,  like  the  opening  of  the  Universities,  had 
become  inevitable  by  the  growth  of  public  opinion,  or,  like  the 
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Abolition  of  Ghnroh  Bates  and  Burials  Bill,  were  extorted  by 
our  own  force,  and  which  in  the  latter  case  were  materially 
weakened  by  the  amendments  of  the  Liberal-Conservative 
who  fills  the  office  of  Lord  ChanceUor,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  strong  ecclesiastical  bias,  has  marred  not  a  little  of  its  work, 
especially  in  administration.  The  Disestablishment  of  the 
Lish  Church  was  a  great  assertion  of  the  principle  of  religions 
equality,  but  no  effort  was  spared  to  deprive  it  of  all  en- 
couragement for  us ;  and  so  far  from  the  Gk)vemment  seeking 
to  conciliate  Dissenters  by  the  measure,  it  was  Dissenters 
who  employed  all  their  force  to  support  the  Government  in  a 
policy  which  they  felt  to  be  necessary  for  imperial  interests. 
As  to  the  distribution  of  offices,  it  is  a  point  on  which  the  less 
said  the  better ;  but  the  neglect  of  Nonconformist  claims  is 
notorious.  It  only  deserves  notice,  however,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Charity  Commission,  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  representation  of  Nonconformist  views  in  bodies  to  which 
important  Nonconformist  interests  are  entrusted. 

Of  course  on  several  of  these  points  there  is  grumbling  with 
some,  suppressed  regret  and  astonishment  on  the  part  of 
others ;  but  so  far  is  there  from  being  any  disaffection,  that 
there  is  no  name  which  would  elicit  so  enthusiastic  a  response 
in  any  assembly  of  Congregationalists  as  that  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  obvious 
reasons  the  ambitious  desire  of  personal  distinction  has  never 
been  an  important  element  in  the  policy  of  Dissenters ;  and,  in 
truth,  until  the  fashion  of  society  changes,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  bestowal  of  such  honours  means  any  substantial 
advantage  to  Nonconformity.  At  all  events,  the  more  robust 
among  the  political  Nonconformists,  those  who  are  the  '  back- 
bone '  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  are  not  likely  to 
allow  their  action  to  be  influenced  by  the  way  in  which  Non- 
conformists are  overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  offices. 
They  do  not  seek  them,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they 
would  accept  them  if  offered.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  succeeded 
to  a  bad  tradition,  a  tradition  which  assigns  hard  work  to 
Badicals  and  the  promotion  to  Whigs,  and  has  not  had  time 
to  get  free  from  it.  The  difference  between  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  Brand  and  members  below  the  gang- 
way, is  that  the  former  inflicted  blows  on  the  Government, 
while  the  latter  struck  blows  for  it,  but  these  are  neg- 
lected while  those  are  promoted.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  vicious 
system  which  no  Minister,  however  powerful,  can  altogether 
defy.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  however,  than  the  collapse 
of  an  arrangement  so  inequitable.    Personal  attachment  to 
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the  Prime  Minister  alone  has  repressed  an  outcry  from  those 
who  are  too  often  treated  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water. 

The  ecclesiastical  appointments  are  largely  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  act,  and  would  no  doubt  be  keenly  resented  if  more 
importance  were  attached  to  them.  But  there  are  Noncon- 
formists— and  those  the  men  who  are  most  pronounced 
in  their  Protestantism  and  their  Dissent — ^who  feel  that  if 
there  is  any  ground  for  alarm  because  of  these  High  Church 
nominations,  it  is  alarm  only  for  the  security  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  that  certainly  does  not  distress  them.  Objection 
was  taken  to  the  elevation  of  the  Bishop  of  Truro,  but  it  was 
because  of  his  insolence  to  Dissenters,  not  of  his  High  Church 
principles.  Nonconformists  had  a  right  to  complain  when  a 
man  whose  railing  accusation  against  them  had  neither 
been  retracted  nor  proved,  while  the  echo  of  the  insult 
was  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  was  made  Primate  of  all 
England.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  they  should  demur  to  him 
because  of  his  party  connections  in  the  Church.  The  opinion 
rapidly  gains  ground  in  circles  which  have  no  sympathy  with 
Nonconformity  that  a  worse  selection  could  not  easily  have 
been  made,  and  assuredly  if  the  ^  martyred  Laud '  be  his  pro- 
totype, that  opinion  is  correct.  But  if  so,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Establishment;  and,  however  it  be,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  Nonconformists  can,  in  consistency  with  their  own 
principles,  interfere  with  the  appointments  of  these  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries.  Surely  there  is  no  loyal  Dissenter  who 
would  desire  to  enlist  the  favour  of  the  State  on  behalf  of 
Evangelicalism.  Evangelicals  cannot  understand  this,  and 
there  are  some,  who  fancy  themselves  decided  Nonconformists, 
to  whom  it  is  a  hard  saying.  But  with  what  consistency  can 
men  who  are  contending  against  all  State  patronage  of  religion 
complain  that  it  is  given  to  one  class  of  opinion  rather  than 
to  another  ?  The  more  the  Establishment  is  conformed  to  the 
High  Church  ideal,  the  more  resolute  will  be  their  opposition 
to  it ;  but  they  would  not  be  reconciled  to  it  if  the  bishops 
were  all  Evangelicals.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  they  can 
regard  the  proceeding  with  much  less  anxiety  than  the  Evan- 
gelicals, and  while  resisting  High  Church  influence  at  every 
point,  possess  their  souls  in  patience,  assured  that  it  is  hasten- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  true  principle  of  Protestantism. 

It  all  comes  back  to  this,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  still  holds 
High  Church  views.  This  was  perfectly  understood  when  he 
was  acclaimed  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  there 
has  been  no  subsequent  development  which  should  lead  us  to 
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alter  onr  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  though  there  has  been  no 
distinct  abandonment  of  his  earlier  creed,  there  have  been 
many  manifestations  of  a  growing  liberality  of  spirit,  which 
show  how  far  its  inherent  narrowness  has  been  overborne  by 
his  largeness  of  heart  and  his  many-sided  intelligence.  He  is 
the  best  illustration  of  what  seems  at  first  a  strange  com- 
bination of  High  and  Broad  tendencies.  The  intense  deyout- 
ness,  the  sympathy  with  a  stately  ceremonial,  the  reverence 
for  antiquity,  the  love  of  art,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  him, 
will  always  keep  him  a  High  Churchman ;  but  he  has  long  out- 
grown the  fettering^  influences  of  the  school,  and  not  only  re- 
gards Dissenters  with  sympathy,  but  accords  them  rights  which 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  fundamental,  principle  of 
*  Catholicity*'  It  t^^J  be  that  he  credits  some  of  his  clerical 
friends  with  a  breadth  and  generosity  equal  to  his  own,  and 
this  may  explain  not  only  some  of  the  appointments,  but  the 
controversy  which  has  risen  round  them ;  one  party  asserting 
that  some  of  his  nominees  are  High,  while  others  as  vehe- 
mently assert  that  they  are  Broad.  High  they  certainly  are ; 
it  may  be  that  once  they  were  supposed  to  have  some  breadtii, 
but  that  breadth  has  long  been  a  vanishing  quantity,  and 
with  their  elevation  to  the  Episcopate  it  will  probably  soon 
disappear  altogether. 

But  how  trivial  a  matter  is  this  colour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Churchmanship,  even  though  he  were  to  appoint  a  bench  of 
bishops  of  the  same  hue,  as  compared  witn  the  Christian 
conscientiousness  which  has  marked  his  entire  statesmanship. 
A  remarkable  testimony  is  borne  by  Bishop  Wordsworth, 
which  explains  a  great  deal  '  I  may  add  one  other  trait  not 
unimportant,  due,  I  believe,  to  his  staunch  Presbyterian  up- 
bringing. I  doubt  whether  any  man  of  his  standing  in  the 
University  habitually  read  the  Bible  more,  or  knew  it  better, 
than  Gladstone  did.'  There  are  politicians  who  have  used  the 
Bible  as  a  political  watchword.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  sought  to 
obey  it  everywhere.  Hence  the  furious  hatred  of  those  with 
whom  Christianity  is  an  admirable  instrument  of  police,  but 
who  sneer  at  the  idea  of  its  rule  being  asserted  over  thenu 
They  can  gush  with  a  kind  of  excitement  which  they  are 
pleased  to  call  patriotism,  but  religious  feeling  is  to  them 
only  mawkish  sentimentalism.  They  can  be  an^iiiing,  even 
humanitarians,  if  it  will  serve  the  purpose  of  their  party,  but 
the  supremacy  of  righteousness  is  the  dream  only  of  lunatics. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  hate  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  is  it 
more  surprising  that  Nonconformists  should  honour  him.  In 
loyalty  to  conscience  they  have  themselves  submitted  to  a 
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position  of  social  inferiority,  and  their  own  experience  fits 
them  the  better  to  appreciate  ^nd  honour  a  stfttesman  whose 
first  desire,  as  expressed  in  his  speech— than  which  he  never 
delivered  one  more  noble  and  convincing — on  the  Affirmation 
Bill,  is  not  to  hold  office,  bat  to  serve  the  truth. 

Never  has  Mr.  Gladstone  taken  a  grander  position  than  in 
this  masterly  vindication  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Often 
as  he  has  electrified  the  Honse  of  Commons  and  the  nation 
by  some  splendid  burst  of  eloquence,  there  has  been  Done 
more  remarkable  and  more  worthy  of  careful  study  by  those 
who  are  honcBtly  desirous  to  understand  the  man  and  his 

EJicy,  the  secret  of  his  power,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
s  character,  the  reasons  for  the  passionate  enthusiasm  he 
kindles  on  the  one  side,  and  the  intense  malignity  with  which 
he  is  attacked  on  the  other.  As  a  piece  of  oratory,  the  speech 
would  have  been  pronounced  a  masterpiece  in  any  man.  As 
the  production  of  a  veteran  of  a  hundred  fights,  already  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  it  was  little  short  of  a  miracle  of 
genius*  and  power.  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  has  so  accus- 
tomed the  world  to  achievements  which  younger  politicians 
might  well  envy,  and  continues  to  exhibit  so  much  of  the 
spirit  and  verve  of  youth,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  think  or 
speak  of  him  as  ah  old  man.  Besides,  the  intellectual  force, 
the  nnanswerable  logic,  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  the  speech 
were,  after  all,  less  wonderful  than  its  moral  characteristics. 
Such  a  speech  has  seldom  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  certainly  such  a  speech  was  never  before  made  by  a 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Its  lofty  moral  tone,  the  noble 
contempt  with  which  mere  party  interests  were  treated,  the 
enforcement  of  the  paramount  claims  of  truth  and  justice  as 
the  guiding  principles  of  a  party,  the  unwavering  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  the  right,  and  the  refusal  to  degrade  religion  by 
using  unfair  and  unholy  weapons  for  its  defence,  marked  him 
out  as  a  Christian  statesman  of  the  noblest  type.  It  marked 
the  culminating  point  in  a  life-long  education,  and  it  is  only 
as  it  is  viewed  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  man  that 
its  marvellous  qualities  can  be  fully  appreciated.  Had  Mr. 
Bright  made  it,  it  would  have  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm, 
but  still  it  would  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  a  Nonconformist  discipline  ;  but  as  the  speech  of  one 
trained  in  a  school  of  Obscurantism,  in  which  some  of  his 
early  companions  still  remain,  and  one  who,  with  all  his  love 
of  liberty,  stUl  holds  the  principles  of  the  most  exclusive 
of  Church  parties,  it  has  a  character  absolutely  unique.  If 
anything  was  necessary  to  add  to  its  impressiveness  and 
jro.  ci.vn.  8 
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grandeur,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  tbat  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  for  which  he  contended  with  such 
unsurpassed  power,  was  presented  to  him  in  the  most  objec- 
tionable and  repulsive  association,  and  that  his  allegiance  to 
it  never  faltered,  though  there  were  those  who  had  drunk  in. 
the  lessons  of  libertjjr  from  their  very  childhood  who  were 
unable  to  apply  a  principle,  in  which  they  must  have  become 
perfect,  in  a  case  so  exceptionally  offensive. 

The  enervating  influence  of  parliamentary  life  upon  personal 
character  is  confessed  and  mourned  by  numbers.  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  indeed,  if  men  whose  Liberalism  is  Philistine  in 
temper,  who  have  not  carefully  thought  out  political  questions, 
and  who  have  had  few  opportunities  of  mingling  with  men  of 
opposite  sentiments,  should  perhaps  almost  unconsciously 
modify  their  views,  both  of  men  and  principles,  when  thrown 
into  the  freer  life  of  the  House  of  Commons.    But  there  are 
others,  from  whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected, 
who  fail  to  preserve  their  political  integrity  in  the  face  of  the 
subtle  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed.   Their  political 
fibre  is  weakened  by  the  atmosphere  of  lobbies,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  clubs.     They  are  haunted  by  the  desire  to  be 
independent  or  moderate,  and  listen  to  crafty  suggestions  and 
ingenious  arguments  which  confuse  the  plain  issues  on  which 
they  have  to  pronounce.     Cravings  after  social  distinction, 
possibly  frettings  of  disappointed  ambition,  corrupt  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  faith.    They  are  plied  with  all  kinds  of  allure-- 
ments,  skilfully  adjusted  to  their  supposed  weaknesses,  and 
80  are  seduced  into  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth.     In  truth, 
to  keep  the  soul  alive,  the  heart  true,  and  the  conscience 
sensitive  under  such  conditions,  is  not  easy.    But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  done  it.    After  a  political  career  of  half  a  century 
he  retains  his  freshness  of  spirit,  his  allegiance  to  truth,  his 
faith  in  the  people,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
progress.     He  has  come  unscathed  out  of  the  fiery  ordeal, 
and  proved  that  is  possible  to  be  a  politician  and  yet  remain 
loyal  to  his  conscience,  faithful  to  his  country,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  God.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  pert  aristocrats, 
scheming  politicians,  monopolists  of  all  shades,  do  not  under- 
stand him,  for  it  needs  a  sympathy  with  truth  to  appreciate 
and  hoQour  its  apostle.   It  is  not  more  surprising  that  the  ill- 
regulated  spirits,  who  are  simply  bent  on  change,  and  have  no 
reverence  for  the  past' nor  wise  understanding  of  the  present, 
should  fret  against  one  who,  even  in  his  progressive  move- 
ment, must  be  true  to  himself  and  his  deepest  instincts.    The 
ormer  class,  in  their  blind  hatred  of  all  innovation,  cannot 
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perceive  that  he  is  the  greatest  conservative  force  of  the  time. 
The  latter,  in  their  impatience,  will  not  admit  that  progress 
thus  regulated  is  the  smrest  and  most  enduring,  and  that  which 
alone  is  suited  to  the  English  temper.  But  the  nation  recog- 
nizes more  clearly  every  day  the  transcendent  worth  of  the 
great  statesman  in  whom  these  opposite  tendencies  are  com- 
bined, and  who  himself  is  so  conspicuous  an  example  of 
Christian  and  patriotic  statesmanship. 

J.   OUIKNESS  BOOEBS. 


Abt.  II. — The  Inspiration  of  Death  in  Folk-Poetry. 

The  Boumanians  call  death   '  the  betrothed  of  the  world : ' 
that  which  awaits.     The  Neapolitans  give  it  the  name  of 
la  vedova :  that  which  survives.    It  would  be  easy  to  go  on 
multiplying  the  stock  of  contrasting  epithets.      Inevitable 
yet  a  surprise,  of  daily  incidence  yet  a  mystery,  unvarying 
yet  most  various,  a  common  fact  yet  incapable  of  becoming 
common-place,  death  may  be  looked  at  from  innumerable 
points  of  view;   but,  look  at  it  how  we  will,  it  moves  and 
excites  our  spiritual  consciousness  as  nothing  else  can  do. 
The  first  poet  of  human  things  was  perhaps  one  who  stood  in 
the  presence  of  death.    In  the  twilight  that  went  before 
civilization  the  loves  of  men  were  prosaic,  and  intellectual 
unrest  was  remote,  but  there  was  already  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  are 
not.    Death,  high  priest  of  the  ideal,  led  man  in  his  infancy 
through  a  crisis  of  awe  passing  into  transcendent  exaltation, 
kindred  with  the  state  which  De  Quincey  describes  when 
recalling  the  feelings  wrought  in  his  childish  brain  by  the 
loss  of  his  sister.     It  set  the  child-man  asking  why?  first 
sign  of  a  dawning  intelligence;^  it  told  him    in  familiar 
language  that  we  lie    on  the  borders  of  the  unknown;  it 
opened  before  him  the  infinite  spaces  of  hope  and  fear;   it 
shattered  to  pieces  the  dull  round  of  the  food-seeking  present, 
and  built  up  out  of  the  ruins  the  perception  of  a  past  and  a 
future.     It  was  the  symbol  of  a  human  oneness  with  the 
coming  and  going  of  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  the 
rising  and  receding  tide.    It  caused  even  the  rudest  of  men 
to  speak  lower,  to    tread  more    softly,  revealing   to    him 
unawares  the  angel  Reverence.    And  above  all,  it  wounded 
tbe  heart  of  man.   M.  Renan  says  with  great  truth,  '  Le  grand 
agent  de  la  marche  du    monde,   c'est  la  doulem-.'    What 
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poetry  owes  to  the  bread  of  sorrow  has  never  been  better  told 
than  by  tiie  Greek  folk-singer,  who  condenses  it  into  one  brief 
sentence :  *  Songs  are  the  words  spoken  by  those  who  suffer.' 

The  influence  of  death  t)n  the  popular  imagination  is  shown 
in  those  ballads  of  the  supernatural  of  which  folk -poetry 
offers  so  great  an  abundance  as  to  make  choice  difficult.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
the  people's  ghost  stories  is  that  which  treats  of  the  perse- 
cuted child  whose  mother  comes  out  of  her  grave  to  succour 
him.  There  are  two  or  three  variants  of  this  among  the 
Czech  songs.  Archild  aged  eighteen  months  loses  his  mother. 
As  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  understand  about  such  things, 
he  asks  his  father  what  he  has  done  with  her  ?  '  Thy  mother 
sleeps  a  heavy  sleep,  no  one  will  wake  her ;  she  lies  in  the 
graveyard  hard  by  the  gate.'  'When  the  child  hears  that,  he 
runs  to  the  graveyard.  He  loosens  the  earth  with  a  big  pin 
and  pushes  it  aside  with  his  little  finger.  Then  he  cries 
mournfully,  *  Ah  !  mother,  little  mother,  say  one  little  word 
to  me ! '  '  My  child,  I  cannot,'  the  mother  replies,  '  my  head 
is  weighed  down  with  clay ;  on  my  heart  is  a  stone  which 
burns  like  fire ;  go  home,  little  one,  there  you  have  another 
mother.'  '  Ah ! '  rejoins  he,  *  she  is  not  good  like  you  were. 
When  she  gives  me  bread  she  turns  it  thrice ;  when  you  gave 
it  me  you  spread  it  with  butter.  When  she  combs  my  hair  she 
makes  my  head  bleed ;  when  you  combed  my  hair,  mother, 
you  fondled  it.  When  she  bathes  my  feet  she  bruises  them 
against  the  side  of  the  basin ;  when  you  bathed  them  you 
kissed  tbem.  When  she  washes  my  shirt  she  loads  me  with 
curses;  you  used  to  sing  whilst  you  washed.'  The  mother 
answers ;  *  Go  back  to  the  house,  my  child,  to-morrow  I  will 
come  for  you.'  The  child  goes  back  to  the  house  and  lies 
down  in  his  bed.  '  Ah !  father,  my  little  father,  make  ready  my 
winding-sheet,  my  soul  now  belongs  to  God,  my  body  to  the 
grave,  to  the  grave  near  my  mother — ^how  glad  her  heart  will 
be ! '  One  day  he  was  ill,  the  second  he  died,  the  third  day  they 
buried  him.  The  effect  is  heightened  by  the  interval  placed 
between  the  mother's  death  and  the  child's  awakening  to  his 
own  forlorn  condition.  When  the  mother  died  he  was  too  young 
to  think  or  to  grieve.  He  did  not  know  that  she  was  gone 
until  he  missed  her.  Only  by  degrees,  after  years  of  harsh 
treatment,  borne  with  the  patience  of  a  child  or  a  dumb  animal, 
he  began  to  feel  intuitively  rather  than  to  remember  that  it 
had  not  been  always  so— that  he  had  once  been  loved.  Then, 
going  straight  to  the  point  with  the  terrible  accusative  power 
that  lies  in  children,  he  said  to  the  father,  *  What  have  you 
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done  with  my  mother?'  He  had  been  able  to  live  and  to 
suffer  until  he  was  old  enough  to  think ;  when  he  thought,  he 
died.  Here  we  have  an  instance,  one  of  the  many  that  exist, 
of  a  motif,  which,  haying  recurred  again  and  again  in  folk- 
po^try,  gets  handled  at  last  by  a  master-poet,  who  gives  it 
enduring  shape  and  immortality.  Victor  Hugo  may  or  may 
not  have  known  the  popular  legend.  It  is  most  likely  that 
he  did  not  know  it.  Yet,  stripped  of  the  marvellous,  and 
modified  in  certain  secondary  points  of  construction,  the  story 
is  the  story  of  '  Petit  Paul,'  little  Paul,  the  child  of  modem 
France,  who  takes  company  with  Dante's  Anselmuccio  and 
Shakespeare's  Arthur,  and  who  with  them  will  live  in  the  pity 
of  ail  time.  The  Buthenes  aflSrm  that  it  was  Christ  who  bade 
the  child  seek  his  mother's  grave.  The  Proven9al  folk-poet 
begins  his  tale :  *  Tou  shall  hear  the  complaint  of  three  very 
little  children.'  The  mother  of  these  children  was  dead,  the 
father  had  married  again.  The  new  wife  brought  a  bard 
time  for  the  children,  and  the  day  came  when  they  were  like 
to  starve.  The  littlest  begged  for  .a  bit  of  bread,  and  he  got  a 
kick  which  threw  him  to  the  ground.  Then  the  biggest  of  the 
brothers  said,  '  Get  up  and  let  us  go  to  our  mother  in  the 
graveyard ;  she  will  give  us  bread.'  They  set  out  at  once ; 
on  their  way  they  met  Jesus  Christ. 

Ei  onnt  anetz,  mes  angis, 
Mes  angis  tant  petits  ? 

•^Where  are  you  going,  my  angels,  my  so  very  small 
angels?'  *We  go  to  the  graveyard  to  find  our  mother.' 
Jesus  Christ  tells  the  mother  to  come  forth  and  give  her 
children  food.  '  How  would  you  have  me  come  forth,  when 
there  is  no  strength  left  in  me?'  He  answers  that  her 
strength  shall  come  back  to  her  for  seven  years.  Now,  as 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  drew  near,  she  was  always  sobbing 
and  sighing,  and  the  children  asked  why  it  was.  '  I  weep, 
my  children,  because  I  have  to  go  away  from  you.'  *  Weep 
no  more,  mother,  we  will  all  go  together ;  one  shall  carry 
the  hyssop,  another  will  take  the  taper,  the  last  will  hold 
the  book.  We  will  go  home  singing.*  The  Proven9al  poet 
does  not  tell  us  what  happened  when  the  resuscitated  wife 
came  back  to  her  former  abode;  we  have  to  go  to  Scandi- 
navia for  an  account  of  that.  Dyring  the  Dane  went  to  an 
island  and  wed  a  fair  maiden.  For  seven  years  they  dwelt 
together  and  were  blessed  with  children ;  but  while  the 
youngest  bom  was  still  a  helpless  babe,  Death  stalked 
through  the  land  and  carried  off  the  young  wife  in  his 
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clntches.  Dyring  went  to  another  island  and  married 
a  girl  who  was  bad  and  spiteful.  He  brought  her  home  to 
his  house,  and  when  she  reached  the  door  the  six  little 
children  were  there  crying.  She  thrust  them  aside  with  her 
foot,  she  gave  them  no  ale  and  no  bread;  she  said,  'Tou 
shall  suffer  thirst  and  hunger.'  She  took  from  them  their 
blue  cushions,  and  said,  '  You  shall  sleep  on  straw.'  She  took 
from  them  their  wax  candles,  and  said,  *  Tou  shall  stay  in 
the  dark.'  In  the  evening,  very  late,  the  children  cried,  and 
their  mother  heard  them  under  the  ground.  She  listened  as 
she  lay  in  her  shroud,  and  thought  to  herself,  '  I  must  go  to 
my  little  children.'  She  begged  our  Lord  so  hard  to  let  her 
go,  that  her  prayer  was  granted.  '  Only  you  must  be  back 
when  the  cock  crows.'  She  lifted  her  weary  limbs,  the  grave 
gaped,  she  passed  through  the  village,  the  dogs  howled  as 
she  passed,  throwing  up  their  noses  in  the  air.  When  she 
got  to  the  house,  she  saw  her  eldest  daughter  on  the  thres- 
hold. 'Why  are  you  standing  there,  my  dear  daughter? 
Where  are  your  brothers  and  sisters  ? '  The  daughter  knew 
her  not.  She  said  her  mother  was  fair  and  blithe,  her  face 
was  white  and  pink.  '  How  can  I  be  fair  and  blithe  ?  I  am 
dead,  my  face  is  pale.  How  can  I  be  white  and  pink,  when 
I  have  been  all  this  time  in  my  winding-sheet  ? '  Answering 
thus,  the  mother  hastened  to  her  little  children's  chamber. 
She  found  them  with  tears  running  down  their  cheeks.  She 
brushed  the  clothes  of  one,  she  tidied  the  hair  of  the  second, 
she  lifted  the  third  from  the  floor,  she  comforted  the  fourth, 
the  i&fth  she  set  on  her  knee  as  though  she  were  fain  to  suckle 
it.  To  the  eldest  girl  she  said,  'Go  and  tell  Dyring  to  come 
here.'  And  when  he  came,  she  cried  in  wrath,  *  I  left  you 
ale  and  bread,  and  my  little  ones  hunger ;  I  left  you  blue 
cushions,  and  my  little  ones  lie  on  straw ;  I  left  you  waxen 
candles,  and  my  little  one  are  in  the  dark.  Woe  betide  yon, 
if  there  be  cause  I  should  return  again !  Behold  the  red 
cock  crows,  the  dead  fly  underground.  Behold  the  black 
cock  crows,  heaven's  doors  are  thrown  wide.  Behold  the 
white  cock  crows,  I  must  begone.'  So  saying  she  went,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Ever  after  that  night  each  time  Dyring 
and  his  wife  heard  the  dogs  bark  they  gave  the  children  ale 
and  bread;  each  time  they  heard  the  dogs  bay  they  were 
seized  with  dread  of  the  dead  woman  ;  each  time  they  heard 
the  dogs  howl  they  trembled  lest  she  should  come  back. 
Two  universal  beliefs  are  introduced  into  this  variant:  the 
disappearance  of  the  dead  at  cock  crow,  and  the  connection 
of  the  howling  of  dogs  with  death  or  the  dead.    The  last  is 
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a  superstition  T?liich  still  obtains  a  wide  acceptance  even 
among  educated  people.  We  were  speaking  of  it  lately  to 
an  English  officer,  who  stated  that  he  had  twice  heard  the 
death  howl,  once  while  on  duty  in  Ireland,  and  once,  if  we 
remember  right,  in  India.  It  was,  he  said,  totally  unlike  any 
other  noise  produced  by  a  dog.  We  observed  that  all  noises 
sound  singular  when  the  nerves  are  strained  by  painful 
expectancy;  but  he  answered  that  in  his  own  case  his  feelings 
were  not  involved,  as  the  death  which  occurred,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  was  that  of  a  perfect  stranger. 

The  interpretation  of  dreams  as  a  direct  mtercourse  with 
the  spiritual  world  is  not  usual  in  folk-lore ;  the  people  hardly 
see  the  need  of  placing  the  veil  of  sleep  between  mortal  eyes 
and  ghostly  appearances.  In  a  Bulgarian  song,  however,  a 
sleeping  girl  speaks  with  her  dead  mother.  Militza  goes 
down  into  the  little  garden  where  the  white  and  red  roses 
are  in  bloom.  She  is  weary,  and  she  is  soon  asleep.  A 
small  fine  rain  begins  to  fall,  the  wind  rustles  in  the  leaves  ; 
Militza  sighs,  and  having  sighed,  she  awakes.  Then  she 
upbraids  the  rain  and  the  wind :  'Whistle  no  more,  0  wind; 
thou,  0  rain,  descend  no  more ;  for  in  my  dreams  I  found  my 
mother.  Bain,  may  thy  fount  be  dried ;  mayst  thou  be  for 
ever  silent,  0  wind  :  ye  have  taken  me  from  the  counsel  my 
nciother  gave  me.'  The  few  lines  thus  baldly  summarized 
make  up,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  little  masterpiece  of  delicate 
conception  and  light  workmanship :  one  which  would  sur- 
prise us  from  the  lips  of  a  letterless  poet,  were  there  not 
proof  that  no  touch  is  so  light  and  so  sure  as  that  of  the 
artificer  untaught  in  our  own  sense — the  man  or  the  woman 
who  produces  the  intricate  filigree,  the  highly  wrought 
silver,  the  wood  carving,  the  embroidery,  the  lace,  the 
knitted  wool  rivalling  the  spider's  web,  the  shawl  with  whose 
weft  and  woof  a  human  life  is  interwoven. 

We  have  only  once  come  upon  the  case  of  a  father  who 
returns  to  take  care  of  his  oflFspring.  Mr.  Chu,  a  worthy 
Chinese  gentleman,  revisited  this  earth  as  a  disembodied 
spirit  to  guard  and  teach  his  little  boy  Wei.  When  Wei 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
his  father,  Mr.  Chu,  finally  vanished.  As  ^  general  rule,  the 
Chinese  consider  the  sight  of  his  former  surroundings  to  be 
the  worst  penalty  that  can  befall  a  souL  Mr.  Herbert  Giles, 
in  his  fascinating  work  on  the  Liao-Chai  of  P'u  Sing-Ling, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  terrible  See-one's-home  terrace  as 
represented  in  the  fifth  court  of  Purgatory  in  the  Taoist 
Temples.    Good  souls,  or  even  those  who  have  done  partly 
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good  and  pai*tly  evil,  will  never  stand  thereon.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked  only  see  their  homes  as  if  they  were  near  them : 
they  see  their  last  wishes  disregarded,  everything  npside 
down,  their  substance  squandered,  the  husband  prepares  to 
take  a  new  wife,  strangers  possess  the  old  estate,  in  their 
misery  the  dead  man's  family  curse  him,  his  children  become 
corrupt,  lands  are  gone,  the  house  is  burnt,  the  wife  sees  her 
husband  tortured,  the  husband  sees  his  wife  stricken  down 
with  mortal  disease ;  friends  forget :  '  some  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  bygone  times  may  stroke  the  coffin  and  let  fall  a  tear, 
departing  with  a  cold  smile/  In  the  West,  this  gloomy 
creed  is  perhaps  hinted  at  in  the  French  proverb,  *  Les 
morts  sont  bien  mort.'  Bat  Western  thought  at  its  best,  at 
its  highest,  imagines  differently.  It  imagines  that  the  most 
gracious  privilege  of  immortal  spirits  is  that  of  beholding 
those  beloved  of  them  in  mortal  life — 

I  am  still  near, 
Watching  the  smiles  I  prized  on  eartb, 
Yom-  converse  mild,  yoor  blameless  mirtb. 

Happy  and  serene  optimism  ! 

The  ghosts  of  folk-lore  return  not  only  to  succour  the  inno- 
cent, they  come  back  also  to  convict  the  guilty.  The  avenging, 
ghost  shows  himself  in  all  kinds  of  strange  and  uncanny  ways 
rather  than  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  He  comes  in  animal 
or  vegetable  shape ;  or  perhaps  he  uses  the  agency  of  some 
inanimate  object.  In  the  Faroe  Isles  there  is  a  story  of 
a  girl  whose  sister  pushed  her  into  the  sea  out  of  jealousy. 
The  blue  waves  cast  ashore  her  body,  which  was  found  by  two 
pilgrims,  who  made  the  arms  into  a  harp,  and  the  flaxen  locks 
into  strings.  Then  they  went  and  played  the  harp  at  the 
wedding  feast  of  the  murderess  and  the  dead  girPs  betrothed. 
The  first  string  said,  ^  The  bride  is  my  sister.'  The  second 
string  said,  '  The  bride  caused  my  death.'  The  third  string 
said,  '  The  bridegroom  is  my  betrothed.'  The  harp's  notes 
swelled  louder  and  louder,  and  the  guilty  bride  fell  sick  unto 
death  ;  before  the  pilgrims  had  done  playing,  her  heart  broke. 
This  is  much  the  same  story  as  the  '  Twa  Sisters  of  Binnorie.' 
A  Slovack  legend  describes  two  musicians  who,  as  they  were 
travelling  together,  noticed  a  fine  plane  tree ;  and  one  said  to 
the  other)  '  Let  us  cut  it  down,  it'  is  just  the  thing  to  make  a 
violin  of ;  the  violin  will  be  equally  yours  and  mine  ;  we  will 
play  on  it  by  turn.'  At  the  first  blow  the  tree  sighed  ;  at  the 
second  blow  blood  spurted  out ;  at  the  third  blow  the  tree 
began  to  talk.    It  said  :  '  Musicians,  fair  youths,  do  not  cut 
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me  down  ;  I  am  not  a  tree,  I  am  made  of  flesh  and  blood ;  I 
am  a  lovely  girl  of  the  neighbouring  town ;  my  mother  cursed 
me  while  I  drew  water — while  I  drew  water  and  chatted  with 
my  friend.  . ''  Mayst  thou  change  into  a  plane  tree  with  broad 
leaves,"  said  she.  Go  ye,  musicians,  and  play  before  my 
mother.'  So  they  betook  themselves  to  the  mother's  door 
and  played  a  dirge  over  her  child.  '  Play  not,  musicians,  fair 
youths,'  she  entreated.  *  Rend  not  my  heart  by  your  playing. 
I  have  enough  of  woe  in  having  lost  my  daughter.  Hapless 
the  mother  who  curses  her  children ! '  The  well-known  Ger- 
man tale  of  the  juniper  tree  belongs  to  the  same  class.  A 
beautiful  little  boy  is  killed  by  his  step-mother,  who  serves 
him  up  as  a  dish  of  meat  to  his  father.  The  father  eats  in 
ignorance,  and  throws  away  the  bones,  which  are  gathered  up 
by  the  little  half-sister,  who  puts  them  into  her  best  silk 
handkerchief  and  buries  them  under  a  juniper  tree.  Presently 
a  bird  of  gay  plumage  perches  on  the  tree,  and  whistles  as  it 
flits  from  branch  to  branch — 

Min  moder  de  mi  slacb't, 

Min  fader  de  mi  att, 

Min  sweater  de  marleenken 

Sochi  alle  mine  Beeniken, 

Und  bindt  sie  in  een  syden  Book 

Legst  unner  den  Macbandelboom ; 

Ky  witt !  ky  witt  I  Ach  watt  en  schon  vagel  bin  ich ! 

— a  rhyme  which  Goethe  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Gretchen  in 
prison.  In  the  German  story  the  step-mother's  brains  are 
knocked  out  by  the  fall  of  a  millstone,  and  the  bird-boy  is 
restored  to  human  form ;  but  in  a  Scotch  variant  the  last 
event  does  not  take  place.  It  may  have  been  thrown  in  by 
some  narrator  who  had  a  weakness  for  a  plot  which  ends 
well.  All  these  wonder-tales  had  probably  an  original  connec- 
tion with  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  In  truth, 
the  people's  Mdrchen  are  rooted  nearly  always  on  some  article 
of  ancient  faith  :  that  is  why  they  have  so  long  a  life.  Faith 
vitalizes  poetry  or  legend  or  art ;  and  what  once  lived  takes 
a  great  time  to  die.  Now  that  the  beliefs  which  fostered  them 
have  gone  into  the  lumber-room  of  disused  religions,  the  old 
wonder-tales  still  have  a  freshness  and  a  horror  which  cannot 
be  found  even  in  the  best  of  brand-new  '  made-up '  stories. 

Another  reason  why  the  dead  come  back  is  to  fulfil  a  pro- 
mise. The  Greek  mother  of  the  Kleft  song  has  nine  sons  and 
one  only  daughter.  8ho  bathes  her  in  the  darkness,  her 
hair  she  combs  in  the  light,  she  dresses  her  beneath  the 
shining  of  the  moon.    A  stranger  from  Baj;dad  has  asked  her 
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in  marriage,  and  Constantine,  one  of  the  sons,  counsels  his 
mother  to  give  her  to  the  stranger.  '  Thou  art  \?ont  to  be 
prudent,  but  in  this  thou  art  senseless/  says  the  mother. 
'  Who  will  bring  her  back  to  me  if  there  be  joy  or  sorrow  ?  * 
Constantino  gives  her  God  as  surety,  and  all  the  saints  and 
martyrs,  that  if  there  be  sorrow  or  joy  he  will  bring  her  back. 
In  two  years  all  the  nine  sons  die,  and  when  it  is  Constau- 
tine's  turn  the  mother  leans  over  his  body  and  tears  her  hair. 
Fain  would  she  have  back  her  daughter  Arete,  and  behold 
Constantino  lies  dead.  At  midnight  Constantino  gets  up  and 
goes  to  where  his  sister  dwells,  and  bids  Arete  to  follow  him. 
She  asks  what  has  happened,  but  he  tells  her  nothing.  While 
they  journey  along  the  birds  sing :  *  See  you  that  lovely  girl 
riding  with  the  dead  ?  *  Then  Arete  asks  her  brother  if  he 
heard  what  the  bu-ds  said.  '  They  are  only  birds,'  he  answers, 
'  never  mind  them,'  She  says  her  brother  has  such  an  odour 
of  incense  that  it  fills  her  with  fear.  *  It  is  only,'  he  says, 
'  because  we  passed  the  evening  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John.* 
When  they  reach  their  home  the  mother  opens  the  portal 
and  sees  the  dead  and  the  living  come  in  together,  and  her 
soul  leaves  her  body.  The  motif  of  a  ride  with  the  dead, 
made  familiar  by  the  *  Erl  Konig '  and  Burgher's  '  Lenore,' 
can  be  traced  through  endless  variations  in  folk  poesy. 

In  the  Swedish  ballad  of  '  Little  Christina '  a  lover  rises 
from  his  grave,  not  to  carry  off  his  beloved,  but  simply  to 
console  her.  One  night  Christina  hears  light  fingers  tapping 
at  her  door ;  she  opens  it,  and  her  dead  betrothed  comes  in. 
She  washes  his  feet  with  pure  wine,  and  for  a  long  >  while  they 
speak  together.  Then  the  cocks  begin  to  crow,  and  the  dead 
get  them  underground.  The  young  girl  puts  on  her  shoes 
and  follows  her  betrothed  through  the  wide  forest.  When 
they  reach  the  graveyard  the  fair  hair  of  the  young  man  begins 
to  disappear.  *  See,  maiden,'  he  says,  *  how  the  moon  has 
•  reddened  all  at  once ;  even  so,  in  a  moment,  thy  beloved  will 
vanish.'  She  sits  down  on  the  tomb  and  says,  ^  I  shall  remain 
here  till  the  Lord  calls  me.'  Then  she  hears  the  voice  of  her 
betrothed  saying  to. her,  *  Little  Christina,  go  back  to  thy 
dwelling-place.  Every  time  a  tear  falls  from  thine  eyes  my 
shroud  is  full  of  blood.  Every  time  thy  heart  is  gay  my 
shroud  is  full  of  rose  leaves.' 

If  the  display  of  excessive  grief  is  thus  shown  to  be  only 
grievous  to  the  dead,  yet  they  are  held  to  be  keenly  sensible 
of  a  lack' of  due  and  decorous  respect.  Such  respect  they 
generally  get  from  rough  or  savage  natures,  unless  it  be  denied 
out  of  intentional  scorn  or  enmity.    There  is  a  factory  in 
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England  where  common  men  are  employed  to  manipulate 
large  importations  of  bones  for  agricultural  uses.  Each  cargo 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  bones  which  are  very  obviously 
human.  These  the  workmen  sort  out,  and  when  they  have 
got  a  heap  they  bury  it,  and  ask  the  manager  to  read  over  it 
some  passages  from  the  Burial  Service.  They  do  it  of  their 
own  free  wifi  and  initiative  ;  were  they  hindered  they  would 
very  likely  leave  the  works.  Shall  it  be  called  foolish  or 
sublime  ?  Another  curious  instance  of  respect  to  the  dead 
eomes  to  our  mind.  On  board  ship  two  cannon  balls  are 
ordinarily  sewed  up  with  a  body  to  sink  it.  Once  a  negro 
died  at  sea,  and  his  fellows,  negroes  also,  took  him  in  a  boat 
and  rowed  a  long  way  to  a  place  where  they  were  to  commit 
him  to  the  deep.  After  a  while  the  boat  returned  to  the  ship, 
still  with  its  burden.  The  explanation  was  soon  made.  The 
negroes  discovered  that  they  had  only  one  cannon  ball,  they 
had  rowed  back  for  the  other.  One  would  have  been  quite 
enongh  to  answer  all  purposes ;  but  it  seemed  to  them  dis« 
respectful  to  their  comrade  to  cheat  him  out  of  half  his  due. 

The  dead  particularly  object  to  people  treading  carelessly 
on  their  graves.  So  we  learn  from  one  of  the  songs  of  Oreek 
outlawry. 

All  Saturday  we  held  carouse,  and  far  through  Sunday  night, 

And  on  the  Monday  mom  we  found  our  wine  expended  quite. 

To  seek  for  more  without  delay  the  captain  made  me  go ; 

I  ne'er  had  seen  nor  known  the  way,  nor  had  a  guide  to  show. 

And  so  through  solitary  roads  and  secret  paths  I  sped, 

Which  to  a  httle  ivied  church  long  time  deserted  led. 

This  church  was  fall  of  tombs,  and  all  by  gallant  men  possest ; 

One  sepulchre  stood  all  alone,  apart  from  all  the  rest. 

I  did  not  see  it,  and  I  trod  above  the  dead  man*s  bones. 

And  as  from  out  the  nether  world  came  up  a  sound  of  groans. 

"What  ails  thee,  sepulchre  ?  why  thus  so  deeply  groan  and  sigh  ? 

Doth  the  earth  press,  or  the  black  stone  weigh  on  thee  heavily  ? 

*  Neither  the  earth  doth  press  me  down,  nor  black  stone  do  me  soath, 

But  I  with  bitter  grief  am  wrung,  and  full  of  shame  and  wrath, 

That  thou  dost  trample  on  my  head,  and  I  am  scorned  in  death. 

Perhaps  I  was  not  also  young,  nor  brave  and  stout  in  fight, 

Nor  wont  as  thou,  beneath  the  moon,  to  wandei'  through  the  night.' 

Egil  Skallagrimson,  after  his  son  was  drowned^  resolved  to 
let  himself  die  of  hunger.  Thorgerd,  his  daughter^  came  to 
him  and  prayed  hard  of  him  that  he  would  sing.  Touched 
by  her  affection,  he  made  an  effort,  gathered  up  his  ideas, 
dressed  them  in  images,  expressed  them  in  song ;  and  as  he 
sang,  his  regrets  softened,  and  in  the  end  his  soul  became  so 
calm  that  he  was  satisfied  to  li^e.  In  this  beautiful  saga  Uqs 
the  secret  of  folk  elegies.    The  people  find  comfort  in  singing. 
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A  Czech  maiden  asks  of  the  dark  woods  how  they  can  be  oh 
green  in  winter  as  in  snmmer ;  as  for  her»  she  cannot  help 
vexing  her  heart.  '  But  who  would  not  weep  in  my  place  ? 
Where  is  my  father,  my  beloved  father  ?  The  sandy  plain  is 
his  winding-sheet.  Where  is  my  mother,  my  good  mother  ? 
The  grass  grows  over  her.  I  have  no  brother  and  no  sister, 
and  they  have  taken  away  my  friend.'  Of  a  certainty  when 
she  had  sung,  her  vexed  heart  was  lighter.  '  Seul  a  nn 
synonym :  mort.'  Yes,  but  he  who  sings  is  scarcely  alone, 
even  though  there  be  only  the  waving  pine  woods  to  answer 
with  a  sigh.  The  most  passionate  laments  of  the  Sclavonic 
race  are  for  father  and  mother.  If  a  little  Russian  loses  both 
his  parents  his  despair  is  such  that  it  often  drives  him  forth 
a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  so  bereft  cries 
out,  '  Dear  mother,  why  didst  thou  suffer  me  to  see  the  day  ? 
Why  didst  thou  bring  me  into  the  world  without  obtaining  for 
me  by  thy  prayers  a  portion  of  its  blessings  ?  My  father  and 
my  mother  are  dead,  and  with  them  my  country.  Why  was 
I  left  a  wretched  orphan  ?  Oh,  could  I  find  a  being  miserable 
as  myself  that  we  might  sympathize  one  with  the  other ! ' 
The  birth-ties  of  kindred  are  reckoned  the  only  strong  ones. 
Some  Bussian  lines,  translated  by  Mr.  Balston,  indicate  the 
degrees  of  mourning : 

There  weeps  his  mother — as  a  river  runs ; 
There  weeps  his  sister — as  a  streamlet  flows  ; 
There  weeps  his  yoathful  wife — as  falls  the  dew ; 
The  smi  will  rise  and  gather  up  the  dew. 

A  Servian  pesnia  illustrates  the  same  idea.  Young  Tovo  has 
the  misfortune  to  break  his  arm.  A  doctor  is  fetched — no 
other  than  a  Vila  of  the  mountain.  The  wily  sprite  demands 
in  guerdon  for  the  cure  the  right  hand  of  the  mother,  the 
sister's  long  hair,  with  the  ribbons  that  bind  it,  the  pearl 
necklace  of  the  wife.  Quickly  the  mother  sacrifices  her  right 
hand,  quickly  the  sister  cuts  off  her  much-prized  braid,  but 
the  wife  says,  *  Give  up  my  white  pearls  that  my  father  gave 
me  ?  Not  I ! '  The  Vila  waxes  angry  and  poisons  Tovo's 
blood.  When  he  is  dead  three  women  fall  *a-kookooing' — 
one  groans  without  ceasing ;  one  sobs  at  dawn  and  dusk ;  one 
weeps  just  now  and  then  when  it  comes  into  her  head  so  to 
do.  As  the  cuckoo  is  supposed  to  be  a  sister  mourning  for 
her  brother,  kookooing  has  come  to  mean  lamenting.  The 
Servian  girl  who  has  lately  lost  her  brother  cannot  hear  the 
cuckoo's  note  without  weeping.  In  popular  poetry  the  love  of 
sister  for  brother  takes  precedence  even  of  the  love  of  mother- 
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for  child.  Not  only  does  Gudnm  in  the  Elder  Edda  esteem 
the  murder  of  her  first  lord,  the  god-like  Sigurd,  to  be  of  less 
importance  than  that  of  her  brothers,  but  also,  to  avenge  their 
deaths,  she  has  no  scruple  in  slaying  both  her  second  husband 
and  her  own  sons.  A  Bulgarian  ballad  shows  in  still  more 
striking  lightiihe  relative  value  set  on  the  lives  of  child  and 
brother.  There  was  a  certain  man  named  Negul,  whose  head 
was  in  danger.  The  folk-poet  is  careful  to  express  no  sort  of 
censure  upon  his  hero,  but  the  boasts  he  is  made  to  utter  are 
sufficient  guides  to  his  character.  Great  numbers  of  Turks 
has  he  put  to  flight,  and  yet  more  women  has  he  killed  of 
those  who  would  not  follow  him  meekly  as  his  wives.  *  And 
now,'  he  adds  plaintively,  'a  misfortune  has  befallen  me 
which  I  have  done  nothing  at  all  to  deserve.'  His  sister 
Milenka  hears  him  bemoaning  his  fate,  and  at  once  she  says 
to  him,  '  Brother  Negul,  Negul,  my  brother,  do  not  disturb 
yourself,  do  not  distress  yourself;  I  have  nine  sons,  nine 
sons  and  one  daughter ;  the  youngest  of  all  is  Lalo ;  him  will 
I  sacrifice  to  save  you  ;  I  will  sacrifice  him  so  that  you  may 
remain  to  me.'  This  was  the  promise  of  Milenka.  Then  she 
hastened  to  her  own  home  and  prepared  hot  meats  and  set 
flasks  of  golden  wine  wherewith  to  feast  her  sons.  *  Eat  and 
drink  together,'  she  said,  '  and  kiss  one  another's  hands,  for 
Lalo  is  going  away  to  be  groomsman  to  his  Uncle  Negul.  Let 
your  mother  see  you  all  assembled,  and  serve  you  each  in 
turn  with  ruddy  wine  and  with  smoking  viands.'  For  the 
others  she  did  not  wholly  fill  the  glass,  but  Lalo's  glass  she 
filled  to  the  brim.  Meanwhile  Elka,  Lalo's  sister,  made 
ready  his  clothes  for  the  journey ;  and  as  she  busied  about  it, 
the  little  girl  cried  because  Lalo  was  going  to  be  groomsmati, 
and  they  had  not  asked  her  to  be  bridesmaid.  Lalo  said  to 
Elka,  *  Elka,  my  little  only  sister,  do  not  cry  so,  sister ;  do 
not  be  so  vexed ;  we  are  nine  brothers,  and  one  of  these  days 
you  will  surely  act  as  bridesmaid.'  The  words  were  hardly 
spoken  when  the  headsmen  reached  the  door.  They  took 
Lalo,  the  groomsman,  and  they  chopped  off  his  head  in  place 
of  his  Uncle  Negul's. 

A  new  and  different  world  is  entered  when  we  follow  the 
folk-poet  upon  the  wrestling- ground  of  Death  and  Love.  If 
we  have  judged  rightly,  there  were  songs  of  death  before  there 
were  any  other  love  songs  than  those  of  the  nightingale  ;  but 
the  folk-poet  was  still  young  when  he  learnt  to  sing  of  love, 
and  the  love  poet  found  out  early  that  his  lyre  was  incomplete 
without  the  string  of  death.  In  all  folk-poetry  can  be  plainly 
beard  that  music  of  love  and  death  which  may  be  said  almost 
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to  have  been  the  dominant  note  that  sounded  through  the 
literature  of  the  ages  of  romance.  Sometimes  the  victory 
is  given  to  Death,  sometimes  to  Love ;  in  one  song  Love, 
while  yielding,  conquers.  Folk-poetry  has  not  anything  more 
instinct  with  the  quality  of  intensity  than  is  this  'Last 
Bequest*  of  a  Greek  robber-lover — 

When  thoa  sbalt  hear  that  I  am  iU, 

O  my  well-beloved !  he  said, 
O  come  to  me,  and  qnickly  come, 

Or  thou  wilt  find  me  dead. 
And  when  that  thou  has  reached  the  house. 

And  the  great  gates  passed  through, 
Then,  O  my  well-beloved,  the  braids 

Of  thy  bright  hair  undo. 
And  to  my  mother  say  straightway, 

TeU  me,  where  is  your  boa  ? 
Mj MB imlym^<m  ms  bed 

In  his  chamber  aU  alone. 
Then  mount  the  stairs,  O  my  well-beloved, 

And  oome  your  lover  anigh. 
And  smooth  my  pillow  that  I  may 

Baise  me  a  little  high. 
And  hold  my  head  up  in  thy  hands 

TiU  flies  away  my  souL 
And  when  thou  seest  the  priest  arrive. 

And  dress  him  in  his  stole. 
Then  place,  my  weU-beloved,  a  kiss 

On  my  lips  pale  and  cold ; 
And  when  four  youths  shall  lift  me  up, 

And  on  their  shoulders  hold, 
Then  shalt  thou,  O  my  weU-beloved, 

Cost  at  them  many  a  stone. 
And  when  they  reach  thy  neighbourhood 

And  by  thy  house  pass  on. 
Then,  O  my  weU-beloved,  thy  hair. 

Thy  golden  tresses  cut ; 
And  when  they  reach  the  church's  gate. 

And  there  my  cofiin  put, 
Then  as  the  hen  her  feathers  plucks. 

So  pluck  thy  hair  for  me. 
And  when  my  dirges  aU  are  done, 

And  lights  extinguished  be. 
Then  shall  my  heart,  O  weU-beloved, 

Still  be  possessed  of  thee. 

We  hardly  notice  the  adventitious  part  of  it — the  ancient 
custom  of  tearing  off  the  hair,  the  strange  stone-casting  at 
the  youths  who  represent  Charon ;  our  attention  is  absorbed 
by  what  is  the  essence  of  the  song :  passion  which  has  burnt 
itself  into  pure  fire.  Greek  folk-poetry  shows  a  blending 
together  of  southern  emotions  with  an  imaginative  fervour,  a 
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prophetic  power  that  is  rather  of  the  East  than  of  the  South. 
No  Tascan  ploughman,  for  instance,  could  seize  the  idea  of 
the  Greek  folk-poet  of  possessing  his  living  love  in  death.  If 
the  Tuscan  thinks  of  a  union  in  the  grave,  it  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  one  who  remains  joining  the  one  who  is  gone — 

0  fiiendly  soil, 

Soil  that  doth  hold  my  love  in  thine  emhraoe, 
Soon  as  for  me  shall  end  life's  war  and  toil 
Beneath  thy  sod  I  too  would  have  a  place ; 
Where  my  love  is,  there  do  I  long  to  be, 
Where  now  my  heart  is  bnried  fiur  from  me— 
Yes,  where  my  love  is  gone  I  long  to  go, 
Bobbed  of  my  heart  I  bear  too  deep  a  woe. 

This  stringer  of  pretty  conceits  fails  to  convince  us  that  he  is 
very  much  in  earnest  in  his  wish  to  die.  Speaking  in  the 
sincerity  of  prose,  the  Tuscan  says,  '  Ogni  cosa  e  meglio  che 
la  morte.'  He  does  not  believe  in  the  nothingness  of  life.  In 
his  worst  troubles  he  still  feels  that  all  his  faculties,  all  his 
senses,  are  made  for  pleasure.  Death  is  to  him  the  affair  of  a 
not  cheerful  religious  ceremony — a  cross  borne  before  a  black 
draped  bier,  and  bells  tolling  dolefully. 

1  hear  Death's  step,  I  see  him  at  my  side, 
I  feel  his  bony  fingers  clasp  me  round ; 

I  see  the  church's  door  is  open  wide,    . 
And  for  the  dead  I  hear  the  knell  resound. 
I  see  the  cross  and  the  black  pall  outspread  ; 
Love,  thou  dost  lead  me  whither  lie  the  dead  I 
I  see  the  cross,  the  wiudiDg-sheet  I  see ; 
Love,  to  the  graveyard  thou  art  leading  me ! 

Going  further  south,  a  stage  further  is  reached  in  crude 
externality  of  vision.  People  of  the  South  are  the  only  born 
realists.  To  them  that  comes  natural  which  in  others  is 
either  affectation  or  the  fruits  of  what  the  French  call  Vaniour 
duUUd—€k  morbid  love  of  the  hideous,  such  as  marred  the 
fine  genius  of  Baudelaire.  At  Naples  death  is  a  matter  of 
corruption  naked  in  the  sunlight.  When  the  Neapolitan  takes 
his  mandoline  amongst  the  tombs  he  unveils  their  sorry 
secrets,  not  because  he  gloats  over  them,  but  because  the 
habit  of  a  reserve  of  speech  is  entirely  undeveloped  in  him. 
He  dares  to  sing  thus  of  his  lost  love — 

Her  lattice  ever  lit  no  light  displays. 

My  Nella  1  can  it  be  that  you  are  ill  7 

Her  sister  from  Uie  window  looks  and  sa^s : 

'  Tour  Nella  in  the  grave  lies  cold  and  still. 

Ofttimes  she  wept  to  waste  her  life  unwed, 

And  now,  poor  ohild,  she  sleeps  beside  the  dead.' 
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Go  to  the  church  and  lifl  the  winding-sheet. 
Gaze  on  my  NelU's  face — how  chan^^f  c^  I 
See  'twixt  those  lips  whence  issaed  flowers  so  sweet 
Now  loathsome  worms  (ah !  piteous  sight  I)  do  pass. 
Priest,  let  it  he  yonr  care,  and  promise  me, 
That  evermore  her  lamp  shall  lighted  he. 

The  song  beats  with  the  pulses  of  the  people's  life — the  life  of 
a  people  swift  in  gesture,  in  action,  in  living,  in  dying: 
always  in  a  hnrry,  as  if  one  must  be  quick  for  the  catastrophe 
is  coming.  They  are  all  here :  the  lover  waiting  in  the 
street  for  some  sign  or  word ;  the  girl  leaning  out  of  window 
to  tell  her  piece  of  news ;  the  '  poor  child  *  who  had  drunk  of 
the  lava  stream  of  love;  the  dead  lying  uncoffined  in  the 
church  to  be  gazed  upon  by  who  will;  the  priest  to  whom 
are  given  those  final  instructions  :  pious,  and  yet  how  uncom- 
forting,  how  unilluminated  by  hope  or  even  aspiration !  Here 
there  is  no  thought  of  reunion.  A  kind-hearted  German 
woman  once  tried  to  console  a  young  Neapolitan  whose  lover 
was  dead,  by  saying  that  they  might  meet  in  Paradise.  *  In 
Paradise  ? '  she  answered,  opening  her  large  black  eyes ;  *  Ah  ! 
signora,  in  Paradise  people  do  not  marry.' 

The  coming  back  or  reappearance  of  a  lover,  in  whose 
absence  his  beloved  has  died,  is  a  subject  that  has  been  made 
use  of  by  the  folk-poets  of  every  country,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  characteristic  of  the  nationalities  to  which  they  belong 
than  the  divergences  which  mark  their  treatment  of  it. 
Northern  singers  turn  the  narrative  of  the  event  into  half  a 
fairy  tale.  On  the  banks  of  the  Moldau  we  arie  introduced  to 
a  joyous  youth,  returning  with  glad  steps  to  his  native  village, 
'  My  pretty  girls,  my  doves,  is  my  friend  cutting  oats  with, 
you  ?'  he  asks  of  a  group  of  girls  working  in  the  fields  near 
his  home.  'Only  yesterday,'  they  reply,  'his  friend  was 
buried.  He  begs  them  to  tell  him  by  which  path  they  bore 
her  away.  It  is  a  road  edged  with  rosemary;  everybody 
knows  it — it  leads  to  the  new  cemetery.  Thither  he  goes, 
thrice  he  wanders  round  the  place,  the  third  time  he  hears  a 
voice  crying, '  Who  is  it  treads  on  my  grave  and  breaks  the 
rest  of  the  dead  ?  '  *  It  is  I,  thy  friend,'  he  says,  and  he  bids 
her  rise  up  and  look  on  him.  She  says  she  cannot,  she  is  too 
weak,  her  heart  is  lifeless,  her  hands  and  feet  are  like  stones. 
But  the  gravedigger  has  left  his  spade  hard  by ;  with  it  her 
friend  can  shovel  away  the  earth  that  holds  her  down.  He 
does  what  she  tells  him ;  when  the  earth  is  lifted  he  beholds 
her  stretched  out  at  full  length,  a  frozen  maiden  crowned  with 
rosemary.     He  asks  to  whom  has  she  bequeathed  his  gifts. 
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She  answers  that  her  mother  has  them ;  he  must  go  and  beg 
them  of  her.  Then  shall  he  throw  the  little  scarf  upon  a  bush, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  to  his  love.    And  the  silver  ring  he 
shall  cast  into  the  sea,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  his  grief. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Wener  it  is  Lord  Malmstein  who  wakes 
before  dawn  from  a  dream  that  his  beloved's  heart  is  break- 
ing.    '  Up,  np,  my  little  page,  saddle  the  grey ;  I  must  know 
how  it  fares  with  my  love/    He  monnts  the  horse  and  gallops 
into  the  forests.    Of  a  sndden  two  little  maids  stand  in  his 
path;  one  wears  a  dress  of  blue,  and  hails  him  with  the 
words :  ^  God  keep  you,  Lord  Malmstein ;  what  bale  awaits 
you  !  *  The  other  is  dight  in  red,  and  of  her  Lord  Malmstein 
asks,  'Who  is  ill,  and  who  is  dead  ?*     *  No  one  is  ill,  no  one 
is  dead,  save  only  the  betrothed  of  Malmstein.'    He  makes 
haste  to  reach  the  village ;  on  the  way  he  meets  the  bier  of 
his  betrothed.     Swiftly  he  leaps  from  the  saddle;  he  pulls 
from  off  his  finger  rings  of  fine  gold,  and  throws  them  to  the 
gravedigger — *  Delve  a  grave  deep  and  wide,  for  therein  we 
will  walk  together.'    His  face  turns  red  and  white,  and  he 
deals  a  mortal  blow  at  his  heart.     This  Swedish  Malmstein 
not  only  figures  as  the  reappearing  lover ;  he  is  also  one  of 
that    familiar    pair  whom    death    unites.      In  an  ancient 
Bomansch  ballad  the  story  is  simply  an  episode  of  peasant 
life.   A  young  Engadiner  girl  is  forced  by  her  father  to  marry 
a  man  of  the  village  of  Surselva,  but  all  the  while  her  troth  is 
plighted  to  a  youth  from  the  village  of  Schams.    On  the  road 
to  Surselva  the  lover  joins  the  bride  and  bridegroom  unknown 
to  the  latter.    When  they  reach  the  place  the  people  declare 
that  they  have  never  seen  so  fair  a  woman  as  the  youthful 
bride.     Her  husband's  father  and  mother  greet  her  saying, 
*  Daughter,  be  thou  welcome  to  our  house ! '  But  she  answers, 
'  No,  I  have  never  been  your  daughter,  nor  do  I  hope  ever  to 
be ;  for  the  time  is  near  when  I  must  die.'   Then  his  brothers 
and  sisters  greet  her  saying,  *  0  sister,  be  thou  welcome  to 
our  house  ! '    *  No,'  she  says,  *  I  have  never  been  your  sister, 
nor  do  I  ever  hope  to  be ;  for  the  time  comes  when  I  must  die. 
Only  one  kindness  I  ask  of  you,  give  me  a  room  where  I  may 
rest.*    They  lead  her  to  her  chamber,  they  try  to  cbmiort  her 
with  sweet  words ;  but  the  more  they  would  befriend  her,  the 
more  does  the  young  bride  turn  her  mind  away  from  this 
world.    Her  lover  is  by  her  side,  and  to  him  she  says,  *  0  my 
beloved,  greet  my  father  and  my  mother;   tell  them  thsdi 
perhaps  they  have  rejoiced  their  hearts,  but  sure  it  is  they 
have  broken  mine.'    She  turns  her  face  to  the  wall  and  her 
soul  returns  to  God.    *  0  my  beloved,'  cries  the  lover,  *  as 
Ko.  oLvn.  4 
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thou  diest,  and  diest  for  me,  for  thee  will  I  gladly  die.  He 
throws  himself  upon  the  bed^  and  his  soul  follows  hers.  As 
the  clock  struck  two  they  carried  her  to  the  grave,  as  the 
clock  struck  three  they  came  for  him ;  the  marriage  bells 
rang  them  to  their  rest;  the  chimes  of  Schams  answering 
back  the  chimes  of  Surselva.  From  the  grave  mound  of  the 
girl  grew  a  camomile  plant,  from  the  grave  mound  of  the 
youth  a  plant  of  musk ;  and  for  the  great  love  they  bore  one 
another  even  the  flowers  twined  together  and  embraced. 

Uoi,  i  sul  tombel  da  quella  beUa 
Craecliiva  su  una  flur  da  cbiamineUa  ; 
Uoi,  i  Fill  tombel  da  qae  bel  mat 
Crasobiva  sii  una  ilur  nuscb  mu«cbiat ; 
Per  tant  grond  bain  cha  queus  dus  as  leivau, 
Parfin  las  fluoi-s  insemmel  as  brancleivan. 

It  is  a  sign  of  a  natural  talent  for  democracy  when  the 
people  like  better  to  tell  stories  about  themselves  than  to 
discuss  the  fortunes  of  prince  or  princess.  The  devoted  lovers 
are  more  often  to  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood  of  a  court.  So  it  is  in  the  ballad  of  Count  Nello  of 
Portugal.  Count  Nello  brings  his  horse  to  bathe ;  while  the 
horse  drinks,  the  count  sings.  It  was  already  very  dark — the 
king  could  not  recognize  him.  The  poor  Infanta  knew  not 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  *  Be  quiet,  my  daughter ;  listen 
and  thou  wilt  hear  a  beautiful  song.  It  is  an  angel  singing, 
or  the  siren  in  the  sea.'  *  No,  it  is  no  angel  in  heaven,  nor 
is  it  the  siren  of  the  sea ;  it  is  Count  Nello,  my  father,  he 
who  fain  would  wed  me.'  *  Who  speaks  of  Count  Nello  ?  who 
dare  name  him,  the  rebel  vassal  whom  I  have  exiled?'  *My 
Lord,  mine  only  is  the  fault ;  you  should  punish  me  alone ;  I 
cannot  live  without  him ;  it  is  I  who  have  made  him  come,' 
*  Hold  thy  peace,  traitress ;  before  day  dawns  thou  shalt  see 
his  head  cut  oflf.'  *  The  headsman  who  slays  him  may  pre- 
pare for  me  too ;  there  where  you  dig  his  grave  dig  mine  also/ 
For  whom  are  the  bells  tolling  ?  Count  Nello  is  dead ;  the 
Infanta  is  like  to  die.  The  two  graves  are  open;  behold! 
they  lay  the  count  near  the  porch  of  the  church  and  the 
Infanta  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  On  one  grave  grows  a  cypress, 
on  the  other  an  orange  tree ;  one  grows,  the  other  grows ; 
their  branches  join  and  kiss.  The  kmg,  when  he  hears  of  it, 
orders  them  both  to  be  cut  down.  From  the  cypress  flows 
noble  blood,  from  the  orange-tree  blood  royal;  from  one  flies 
forth  a  dove,  from  the  other  a  wood-pigeon.  When  the  king 
sits  at  table  the  birds  perch  before  him.     '  111  luck  upon  their 
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fondness/  he  cries,  ^  ill  luck  upon  their  love !  Neither  in  life 
nor  in  death  have  I  been  able  to  divide  them.*  The  mnsl^  and 
the  camomile  of  Switzerland,  the  cypress  and  the  orange- 
tree  of  Portugal,  are  the  cypress  and  the  reed  of  the  Oreek 
folk-song,  the  thorn  and  olive  of  the  Norman  chanson,  the 
rose  and  the  briar  of  the  English  ballad,  the  vine  and  the  rose 
of  the  Tristram  and  Isenli  story.  Through  the  world  they 
tell  their  tale — 

Amor  condnsse  noi  ad  una  morte. 

The  death  of  heroes  has  provided  an  inexhaustible  theme 
for  folk-poets.  The  chief  or  partizan  leader  had  his  comple- 
ment in  the  skald  or  bard  or  roving  ballad-singer ;  if  the  one 
acted,  tamed  tribes  into  nations,  cut  out  history,  the  other 
sang,  published  his  fame,  gave  his  exploits  to  the  future,  pre- 
served to  his  people  the  remembrance  of  his  dying  words. 
The  poetry  of  hero-worship,  beginning  on  Homeric  heights, 
descends  to  the  '  ly tell  gestes '  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
more  or  less  respectable  and  patriotic  outlaws  and  C0ndottieri, 
whose  '  passing '  is  often  the  most  honourable  point  in  their 
career.  On  the  principle  which  has  been  followed — that  of 
letting  the  folk-poet  speak  for  himself,  and  show  what  are  his 
ideas  and  his  impressions  after  his  own  manner  and  in  his 
own  language — we  will  take  three  death  scenes  from  amongst 
the  less  known  of  those  recorded  in  popular  verse.  The  first 
is  Scandinavian.  What  ails  Hjalmar  the  Icelander  ?  Why 
is  his  face  so  pale  ?  The  Norse  warrior  answers :  *  Sixteen 
wounds  have  I,  and  my  armour  is  shattered.  All  things  grow 
black  in  my  sight;  I  reel  in  walking;  the  bloody  sword  of 
Agantyr  has  pierced  my  heart.  Had  I  five  houses  in  the 
fields  I  could  not  dweU  in. one  of  them;  I  must  abide  at 
Samsa,  hopeless  and  mortally-  wounded.  At  Upsal,  in  the 
halls  of  Josur,  many  Jarls  quaff  joyously  the  foaming  ale, 
many  Jarls  exchange  hot  words ;  but  as  for  me,  J  am  here  in 
this  island,  struck  down  by  the  point  of  the  sword.  The 
white  daughter  of  Hilmer  accompanied  my  steps  to  Aganfik 
beyond  the  reefs ;  her  words  are  come  true,  for  she  said  I 
should  return  no  more.  Draw  off  my  finger  the  ring  of  ruddy 
gold,  bear  it  to  my  youthful  Ingebrog,  it  will  remind  her  that 
she  will  see  me  never  more.  In  the  east  upsoars  the  raven ; 
after  him  the  mightier  eagle  wings  his  way.  I  will  be  meat 
for  the  eagle  and  my  heart's  blood  his  drink.'  One  backward 
look  to  all  that  was  the  joy  of  his  life — the  feast,  the  fight,  the 
woman  he  loved — and  then  a  calm  facing  of  the  end.  This  is 
how  the  Norseman  died.   The  Greek  hero,  who  dies  peaceably 
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in  the  ripeness  of  old  age,  meets  bis  doom  vfith  even  less 
trouble  of  spirit—  * 

The  son  sank  down  behind  the  hill, 

And  Dimos  faintly  said, 
•  Go,  children,  fetch  your  evening  meal — 

The  water  and  the  bread. 
Thou,  Lamprakis,  my  bi^ther*8  son, 

Come  hither,  by  me  stand. 
And  arm  me  with  my  weapons, 

And  be  captain  of  the  band. 
And,  children,  take  my  dear  old  sword 

That  I  no  more  shall  sway. 
And  cut  the  green  boughs  from  the  trees 

And  there  my  body  lay ; 
And  hither  bring  a  priestly  man 

To  whom  I  may  confess. 
That  I  may  tell  him  all  my  sins, 

And  he  forgive  and  bless. 
For  thirty  years  a  soldier. 

Twenty  years  a  kleft  was  I ; 
Now  death  overtakes  and  seizes  me, 
•  Tis  finished,  I  mast  die. 

And  be  ye  sure  ye  make  my  grave 

Of  ample  height  and  large, 
That  in  it  I  may  stand  upright. 

Or  lie  my  gun  to  charge. 
And  to  the  right  a  lattice  make, 

A  passage  for  the  day. 
Where  the  swallow,  briuging  springtide, 

May  dart  about  and  play. 
And  the  nightingale,  sweet  singer. 

Tell  the  happy  month  of  May. 

Tbe  sligbt  natnral  touches — the  eagle  soaring  against  the 
sunrise,  the  nightingale  singing  through  tbe  May  nights — 
suggest  an  intuition  of  the  will-of-the-wisp  affinity  between 
nature  and  human  chances  which  seems  for  ever  on  the  point 
of  being  seized,  but  which  for  ever  eludes  the  mental  grasp. 
We  thing  of  the  '  brown  bird '  in  the  noble  *  Funeral  Song '  of 
one  who  would  have  been  a  magnificent  folk-poet  had  he  not 
learnt  to  write  and  read— Walt  Whitman. 

Our  last  specimen  is  a  Piedmontese  ballad  composed  prob« 
ably  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  still  very 
popular.  The  Cheyalier  Nigra  ascertained  the  .existence  of 
eight  or  more  variants.  A  German  soldier,  known  in  Italy 
as  the  Baron  Lodrone,  took  arms  under  the  house  of  Savoy^ 
in  whose  service  he  presently  died.  '  In  Turin/  begins  the 
ballad,  '  counts  and  barons  and  noble  dames  mourn  for  the 
death  of  the  Baron  Lodrone.'  The  king  went  to  Cuneo  to 
visit  his  dying  soldier;    drums  and  cannons  greeted   his 
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approach.  He  spoke  kind  words  to  the  sick  man :  '  Courage, 
thou  wilt  not  die,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  supreme  command.* 
*  There  is  no  commander  who  can  stand  against  death/ 
answered  the  baron.  Now  'Lodrone  was  a  Protestant,  and 
when  the  king  was  convinced  that  he  must  die,  he  exhorted 
him  to  conversion,  saying  that  he  himself  would  stand  his 
sponsor.  Lodrone  repUed  that  that  could  not  be.  The  king 
did  nojfc  insist ;  he  only  asked  him  where  he  would  be  buried, 
and  promised  him  a  sepulchre  of  gold.    He  answered — 

Mi  lasserii  per  testament 
Ch  *a  mi  sotero  an  val  d*  Liisema, 
An  val  d*  LUsema  a  m  sotraran 
Dova  1  me  cor  8*arposa  tan  ! 

He  does  not  care  for  a  golden  sepulchre,  but  he  *  leaves  for 
testament '  that  his  body  may  lie  in  Val  Lusema,  '  where  my 
heart  rests  so  well ! '  The  valley  of  Lusema  was  the  seat  of 
the  Yaudois  faith  in  the  '  alpine  mountains  cold,'  watered 
with  martyr  blood  only  a  little  while  before  Lodrone  lived. 
To  read  these  four  simple  lines  after  the  fantasia  of  wild  or 
\7himsical  guesses,  passionate  longing,  unresisted  despair, 
insatiable  curiosity,  that  death  has  been  seen  to  create  or 
inspire,  is  like  going  out  of  a  public  place  with  its  multiform 
BJid  voluble  presentment  of  men  and  things  into  the  aisles 
of  a  small  church  which  would  lie  silent  but  that  unseen 
hands  pass  over  the  organ  keys. 

EVELYN   MARTINENGO   CE8ARESC0. 


Abt.  m. — Palestine  West  of  the  Jordan. 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine — 

Memoirs  of  the  Topography,  Orography,  Hydrography^  and 
Archaeology,  In  Three  Vols.  By  Captain  C.  B.  Condeb, 
B.E.,  and  Captain  H.  H.  Kitchener,  B.E.  Edited,  with 
Additions,  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  and  Walter  Besant, 
M.A.     (Palestine  Exploration  Fund.)    London,  1881-1883. 

Tab  interest  of  the  civihzed  world  centres  in  Palestine.  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans  all  meet  there  on  ground  com- 
mon to  all  in  the  depth  and  earnestness  of  the  sympathies 
and  feelings  of  veneration  excited  by  its  contemplation.  It 
was  the  country  in  which  the  patriarchs  roamed  with  their 
vast  flocks  and  herds ;  it  was  the  promised  land  of  the  chosen 
lople;  there  we  can  reverently  trace  the  footsteps  of  our 
lord  and  His  apostles ;  its  holy  city  was  sacked  by  Boman 
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armies ;  thither  in  the  early  centnries  of  the  Christian  era, 
primitive  pilgrims  dragged  their  weary  feet  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  there  the  battles  of  the  Crnsades  were  fought, 
and  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  met  Saladin ;  Napoleon  traversed 
it  with  his  troops,  marking  his  path  with  fire  and  sword ; 
there,  too,  hundreds  of  earnest  travellers  have,  in  the  midst 
of  many  privations,  striven  to  read  the  solemn  lessons  the 
very  stones  teach. 

We  have  no  lack  of  literature  dealing  with  the  Holy  Land. 
There  are  countless  volumes  of  travels  discussing  it  from  every 
point  of  view.  Those  whose  learning  has  given  them  the 
right  of  speech,  and  of  a  respectful,  if  not  a  grateful,  hearing, 
have  written  voluminously  upon  its  history  and  its  mysteries. 
Modem  tourists,  too,  who  have  spent  a  few  days  in  the  country, 
have  complacently  given  their  lucubrations  to  the  world  under 
the  pleasmg  impression  that  they  would  then  be  numbered 
amongst  the  great  explorers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Travels 
in  Palestine  have  frequently  formed  the  groundwork  for  a  con- 
fession of  the  author's  faith,  and  have  served  little  purpose 
other  than  that  of  a  'testimonial  to  his  own  piety.'  Through 
the  dreary  mass  of  letters  relating  to  Palestine,  we  may,  how- 
ever, search  in  vain  for  solid  and  important  information  on  its 
geography,  topography,  and  archaeology.  Eeland's  *Pal»8- 
tina '  IS  certainly  invaluable,  and  contains  a  mass  of  re- 
search of  which  later  writers  have  freely  availed  themselves ; 
but  it  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  our  literature  that 
we  should  have  chiefly  to  consult  a  work  written  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  on  questions  so  vital  as  those  which 
the  study  of  Biblical  history  has  brought  into  prominence. 
Dr.  Bobinson's  'Biblical  Besearches'  must  always  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  all  students  of  Scripture,  but  it  forms 
really  little  more  than  an  introduction  to  such  a  subject.  Of 
modem  works  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only  those  which  are 
the  result  of  the  research  and  exploration  of  Stanley,  Benan, 
Porter,  Sepp,  Tristram,  Thomson,  Macgregor,  and  Guerin. 
They  are  all  beyond  praise.  The  so-called  Biblical  encyclo- 
paedias, and  compilations  of  that  class,  are  little  more  than 
mere  rechauffes  of  Beland,  Bobinson,  and  the  other  writers 
whose  names  we  have  already  mentioned.  They  do  not  per- 
haps profess  to  be  very  original,  but  it  has  been  remarked 
with  justice  that  their  popularity  and  utility  would  not  he 
diminished  if  the  authors  of  the  articles  were  to  acknowledge, 
succinctly,  the  source  from  whence  the  greater  part  of  their 
information  has  been  borrowed. 

Notwithstanding  the  voluminous  character  of  the  literature 
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of  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  until  within  the 
last  few  years  there  were  few  parts  of  the  world  about  which  so 
little  was  definitely  known.  There  was,  it  is  true,  an  abun- 
dance of  theories  as  to  the  probable  sites  of  cities,  and  other 
spots  around  which  hallowed  memories  were  gathered. 
Learned  conjecture  had  been  rife  enough.  Eeligious  enthu- 
siasm had  marked  the  country  for  its  legitimate  field.  Pious  re- 
flection had  occupied  the  mind  and  the  time  of  some  explorers, 
while  picturesque  scenery  and  romantic  legends  had  engrossed 
others.  The  need  for  reliable  information  concerning  its 
physical  characteristics  had  been  widely  felt  for  years,  and 
various  societies  were  formed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
for  the  purpose  of  its  exploration.  Their  spasmodic  efforts 
were,  however,  for  the  most  part,  as  fruitless  as  the  societies 
themselves  were  short-lived ;  and,  in  1865,  when  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  was  formed,  the  state  of  our  topographical 
knowledge  was  significantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  *  of  the 
six  hundred  and  twenty-two  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  approximately  one- 
third  only  had  been  identified,  and  this  after  the  careful 
journeys  of  Dr.  Eobinson,  who  added  so  many  to  the  list  of 
recovered  sites.' 

It  was  found  impossible  to  lay  down  the  bonndaries  of  the  tribes ; 
the  track  of  the  ancient  roads  had  never  been  made  out ;  and  he  who 
would  try  to  follow  the  marches  of  Joshua,  or  the  wanderings  of  David, 
or  the  route  of  an  invader,  in  the  maps  of  Berghans,  Kiepert,  or  Yande- 
velde,  soon  gave  up  the  task  as  hopelessly  impossible.  In  geology  we 
were  in  ignorance  of  almost  every  detail.  In  natural  history  the  field 
had  heen  worked  only  by  Roth  and  Tristram.  In  archaeology  hardly 
anything  had  been  done.-^' 

It  is  diflScult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  and  exact  physical  knowledge  of  Palestine.  Apart 
from  the  scientific  value  of  all  real  exploration,  in  this  case 
the  deepest  interest  of  all  who  value  Biblical  research  and 
scriptural  knowledge  is  excited.  It  is  only  by  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  arenas  of  the  world's  conflicts  that  we  can  truly 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  scenes  there  enacted;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  no  mere  book-learning  can  aid  scriptural  in* 
struction  and  Biblical  explanation  so  much  as  a  practical  and 
enlightened  exploration  of  '  the  lands  of  the  Bible.*  In  the 
words  of  the  original  prospectus  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund— 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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No  conntry  Bhould  be  of  so  mubh  interest  to  us  as  that  in  wLicli  the 
documents  of  our  faith  were  written,  and  the  momentous  events  they 
describe  enacted.  At  the  same  time  no  country  more  urgently  required 
illustration.  The  face  of  the  landscape,  the  climate,  the  productions,  the 
manners,  dress,  and  modes  of  life  of  its  inhabitants,  differ  in  so  many 
material  respects  from  Uiose  of  the  Western  world,  that  without  an  aocu> 
rate  knowledge  of  them  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  outward  form  and^ 
complexion  of  the  events  and  much  of  the  significance  of  the  records 
3niist  remain  more  or  less  obscure^  Even  to  the  casual  traveller  in  the 
Holy  Land  the  Bible  becomes,  in  its  form,  and  therefore  to  some  extent 
in  its  substance,  a  new  book.  Many  an  allusion  which  hithei*to  had  no 
meaning,  or  had  lain  unnoticed,  starts  into  prominence  and  throws  ali((ht 
over  a  whole  passage.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  tliat  the  modes  of  life 
and  manners  of  the  ancient  IsraeUtes  will  be  revealed  by  any  discovery 
of  monimients  in  the  same  fulness  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rians have  been.  But  still,  information  of  value  cannot  foil  to  be  obtained 
in  the  process.  Much  would  be  Rfained  by  obtaining  an  accurate  map  of 
the  country ;  by  settling  disputed  points  of  topography ;  by  identifying 
ancient  towns  of  Holy  Writ  i**ith  the  modem  villages  which  are  their 
successors ;  by  bringing  to  light  the  remains  of  so  many  races  and  gene- 
rations which  must  lie  concealed  under  tlie  accumulation  of  rubbish 
and  ruins  on  which  those  villages  stand ;  by  ascertaining  the  course  of 
the  ancient  roads ;  by  the  discovery  of  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other 
reUcs — in  short,  by  doing  at  leisure  and  systematically  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  entirely  neglected,  or  done  only  in  a  fragmentary 
manner  by  the  occasional  unassisted  efforts  of  hurried  and  inexperienced 
travellers.  Who  can  doubt  that  if  the  same  intelligence,  zeal,  knowledge, 
and  outlay  were  apphed  to  the  exploration  of  Palestine  that  have  been 
recently  brought  to  bear  on  Halicarnassus,  Carthage,  Cyrene — places 
without  a  single  sacred  association,  and  with  little  bearing  on  the  Bible — 
the  result  would  be  a  great  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  the  successive 
inhabitants  of  S3rria — Canaanite,  Israelite,  Boman  ? 

The  limits  of  the  present  survey  of  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan  are  the  Nahr  el  Kasimiyeh  or  Litany  Eiver  on  the 
north,  and  the  Wady  es  Seb'a  on  the  south,  while  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  are  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  This  extent  of  country  includes  the  southern 
part  of  Phoenicia,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Galilee  ;  all 
,  Samaria  and  the  greater  part  of  Judsea :  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba.  The  area  surveyed  covers  6040  square  miles.  Seven 
years  were  occupied  by  work  in  the  field,  and  two  more  were 
spent  in  preparing  for  publication.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  results  achieved.  The  method 
employed  was  the  same  throughout  the  whole  coiurse  of  the 
survey — 

A  camp  having  been  estabHshed,  the  points  suitable  for  trigonometrical 
stations  were  visited,  and  stone  cairns  six  to  ten  feet  high  were  built. 
In  some  cases  conical  piles  of  brushwood  bound  to  a  pole  were  substituted, 
and  when  possible  the  dome  of  a  small  sacred  building  was  used.  The 
cairns  and  domes  were  whitewashed.  From  *Ain  es  Sultdn  and  some 
subsequent  camps  small  mirrors  were  used  for  flashing  signals  between 
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the  obeerviiig  parties.  The  stations  selected  were  visited  by  observing 
parties,  and  all  other  stations  visible  from  them  observed  by  a  seven-inch 
theodolite,  three  rounds  of  angles  being  taken.  The  cairns  were  pulled 
down,  and  the  instrument  placed  over  the  centre,  where  a  broad  aiTow 
iiad  been  cut  on  a  rock  or  on  a.  large  stone.  The  cairns  were  rebuilt  over 
tius  centre  after  the  observations  had  been  completed.  The  trigono- 
metrical angles  having  been  taken,  a  round  of  angles,  read  to  miDutes 
oidy,  was  next  taken,  including  every  prominent  object  within  eight  or 
ten  miles,  such  as.  village-towers,  domes,  trees,  river  or  valley  junctions, 
hill- tops,  and  other  objects  distinctly  recognizable.* 

.  When  the  observations  had  been  concluded,  some  days  were 
allowed  for  calculation  and  plotting,  and  the  triangulation 
was  scored  from  calculations  of  the  lengths  of  lines. 

The  round  of  angles  to  visible  objects  was  plotted  on  the  sheets,  and  a 
number  of  points  were  fixed  by  the  intersection  of  the  directions  deter- 
mined by  the  angles  from  three  or  more  trigonometrical  stations.  Tracings 
of  these  points  were  then  prepared,  the  ground  within  a  radius  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  camp  (or  less  in  difficult  country)  being  divided  between 
the  surveyors.  The  members  of  the  party  then  proceeded  separately  to 
sketch  in  the  detail  of  the  aUotted  portion  by  means  of  interpolation  with 
the  prismatic  compass,  taking  angles  to  the  points  fixed  by  the  theodolite. 

The  surveyors  founi  little  diflSculty  in  getting  good  stations, 
and  the  main  obstacle  was  the  mirage  in  summer,  which 
sometimes  interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 
Cairns,  too,  were  occasionally  destroyed,  and  this  delayed  the 
work,  while  in  the  Jordan  Valley  the  stormy  weather  made 
the  work  of  observing  very  diflScult.  The  two  bases  measured 
were  one  near  Bamleh,  and  a  second  as  a  check  on  the  trian- 
gulation in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  Heights  were  obtained 
in  four  ways — by  levels,  by  vertical  angles,  by  the  mercurial 
barometer,  and  by  the  aneroid  barometer.  Astronomical  ob- 
servations were  made,  with  the  object  of  keeping  a  check  on 
the  triangulation,  but  were  not  found  to  be  so  accurate. 
Meteorological  observations  were  also  taken  so  long  as  the 
instruments  lasted,  but  the  rougU  journeys  gradually  reduced 
the  number  of  these,  and  the  constant  change  of  station 
rendered  the  observations  less  valuable. 

There  are  few  cities  which  have  more  interest  for  the 
Biblical  student  than  the  capital  of  Phoenicia.  Its  vast 
antiquity,  its  imposing  wealth  and  grandeur  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  and  the  solemn  tale  of  other  times  which  its 
remains  now  tell  to  us,  all  justify  the  attention  which  it  has 
received  from  antiquarians,  historians,  and  explorers.  Hero- 
dotus places  the  foundation  of  Tyre,  the  modern  Es  Sur,  in 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  29, 
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the  year  2750  b.c,  and  the  mentions  made  of  it  in  the 
Bible  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  size  and  importance  in  very 
ancient  days.  In  the  books  of  Joshua  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
strong  city.  David  and  Solomon  were  supplied  with  choice 
wood,  precious  metals,  and  skilled  workmen,  by  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre.  Ahab  married  the  daughter  of  a  Tyrian  king.  It 
wa3  the  magnificence  of  Tyre  which  attracted  Shalmaneser, 
who  laid  siege  to  it  about  the  year  721  b.c,  when,  although 
he  cut  oflf  the  water  supply  from  the  city,  it  held  out  for  five 
years,  water  being  obtained  from  wells  sunk  within  the  walls. 
Its  subsequent  grandeur  and  magnificence  are  beautifully 
described  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Later, 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  it  for  nineteen  years,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  it  then  became  tributary  to  Persia,  since  a  con- 
tingent of  Tyrian  ships  formed  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
when  he  undertook  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Its  conquest  by 
Alexander,  in  the  year  332  b.c,  was  a  terrible  disaster; 
after  a  seven  months*  siege  the  city  was  taken  by  the  clever 
stratagem  of  uniting  the  island  to  the  mainland  by  means  of 
an  artificial  isthmus,  which  enabled  the  besiegers  to  storm  it 
in  force.  Thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  for  a  time  destroyed. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  it  was  again  famous,  and 
Strabo  (xvi.  2-23)  records  its  renown  as  a  seaport — 

'  The  city  of  Tyre  is  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  ancient  in  all 
Phoenicia.  It  rivals  Sidon  in  grandeur,  celebrity,  and  antiquity,  as  is 
attested  by  numerous  mythological  traditions;  for  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
poets  have  spoken  more  of  Sidon  (Homer,  in  fact,  does  not  mention  Tyre 
at  all),  on  the  other,  the  foundation  of  her  colonies,  both  in  Libya  and 
Iberia,  as  far  as  the  Columns,  raises  the  glory  of  Tyre  far  higher  [than 
that  of  Sidon].  Both  have  been  of  old,  afid  still  are,  very  famous  and 
flourishing.  As  to  the  title  of  mother-city  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  may 
each  pretend  to  it.  Sidon,  situated  on  the  mainland,  possesses  a  fair 
harbour  hollowed  out  by  nature ;  but  Tyre,  entirely  enclosed  upon  an 
island,  is  built  very  much  like  Aradus.  It  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
a  mole,  constructed  by  Alexander  when  he  besieged  the  city.  It  has  two 
ports — the  one  closed,  the  other  open ;  the  latter  is  called  the  Egyptian 
port.  It  is  said  that  the  houses  are  built  in  more  stages  than  at  Borne  ; 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  earthquakes  it  has  experienced,  the  town  has 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  destroyed ;  it  also  received  great  damage  at 
the  siege  by  Alexander.  But  it  surmounted  all  these  misfortunes,  and 
was  able  to  repair  its  losses,  partly  by  navigation,  in  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  general  have  at  all  times  surpassed  other  nations,  and  partly  by 
their  purple,  for  the  Tyrian  purple  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best ;  the 
fishing  (for  this  purpose)  is  carried  on  not  far  off.  Tyre  possesses,  besides, 
everything  necessai*y  for  dyeing.  It  is  true  that  the  workshops  of  so 
many  dyers  make  residence  in  the  city  inconunodious,  but  it  is  to  the 
skill  of  her  workmen  in  this  branch  of  industry  that  the  city  owes  her 
wealth.    The  kings  of  Syria  left  Tyre  h^r  independence,  and  she  obtained 
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A  confirmation  of  liberty  from  the  Romans  at  the  price  of  certain  light 
conditions.  The  Tjrrians  worship  Hercules  very  devoutly.  Their  mari- 
time power  is  attested  by  the  number  and  grandeur  of  their  colonies. 

Pliny  tells  us  Tyre  gave  birth  to  Carthage.  Jercme  speaks 
of  Tyre  as  in  his  day  'nobilissima  et  pulcherrima/  and 
Antoninus  Martyr,  writing  in  a.d.  570,  says,  *  Tyrus  civitas 
habet  homines  potentes,  vita  pessima,  tanta  luxuria,  quanta 
dici  non  potest.' 

Such  is  the  history  of  Tyre  in  the  past.  But  what  remains 
of  the  prosperity  of  Tyre  now  ?  Where  are  the  skilled  seamen 
and  the  ships  which  were  renowned  throughout  the  world  ? 
Its  very  ruins  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  its 
ancient  greatness  are  very  scanty.  '  Aqueducts,  a  Christian 
basilica,  and  a  few  displaced  columns  make  up,'  says  Benan, 
'  all  that  remains  of  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  an- 
tiquity.' The  existing  ruins,  indeed,  consist  of  the  walls,  the 
ancient  harbours,  and  the  cathedral.  Many  of  the  stones 
have  been  taken  away  as  building  materials  to  Acre,  and  other 
places,  and  the  sand  hills  have  entombed  all  the  more  archaic 
architectural  beauties.  The  masonry  of  the  existing  walls 
seems  to  be  of  the  Crusading  period,  and  similar  to  that  of 
Arsuf  and  Ascalon — of  small,  friable,  sandy  limestone,  joined 
by  very  strong  cement,  and  bonded  together  by  ancient 
columns.  The  present  port  of  Tyre  is  the  old  Sidonian  port ; 
it  is  so  much  filled  up  by  sand  and  other  alluvial  deposits 
that  it  only  affords  anchorage  for  some  small  craft,  and  the 
old  Egyptian  port  is  almost  entirely  obscured. 

The  ancient  site  of  the  city  is  a  question  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  is  now  acknowledged  by  many 
authorities  that  it  originally  stood  on  the  islands  and  reefs 
which  were  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  filled 
up  by  the  mole  which  Alexander  the  Great  constructed.  It 
is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  two  original  islands  were 
in  the  early  Phoenician  period  connected  artificially  in  a 
similar  manner.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  evidence 
to  support  the  theory,  which  has  been  accepted  by  many 
without  question,  that  the  island  was  at  one  time  larger  than 
it  is  now,  and  that  a  great  part  of  it  has  been  submerged 
by  earthquakes.  Benan  aptly  compares  an  attempt  to  find 
Phoenician  remains  below  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  which 
now  exists,  to  a  search  in  Marseilles  for  the  original  Phocian 
settlement.  The  city  of  the  Crusaders  lies  several  feet  below 
the  existing  debris ;  below  it  are  what  remain  of  Moham- 
medan and  of  early  Christian  Tyre  ;  and  beneath  this  mass  of 
rubbish  Tyre  of  the  Phoenicians,  if  any  of  it  still  remains. 
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lies.  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Melkarth  is  certainly  one  of 
the  great  topographical  difficulties  connected  with  Tyre.  The 
Tynan  sun-god,  who  is  presumably  identical  with  the  Hercules 
of  classical  mythology,  was  a  pagan  deity  of  vast  antiquity, 
and  was,  perhaps,  a  mere  transformation  of  the  Syrian 
Moloch.  The  recent  explorations  of  the  Palestine  Fund  have 
discovered  the  existence  at  Tyre  of  a  small  Moslem  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  prophet  Mashuk,  and  Professor  Palmer,*  in 
the  volume  containing  his  interpretation  of  the  Arabic  Name- 
lists,  says — 

The  word  Ma*»Mk  means  *  beloved.'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
prophet  of  the  name  exists  in  either  Mohammedan  or  Christian  hagiology. 
The  word  is  probably  a  survival  of  the  ancient  title  of  the  deity,  to  whom 
the  shrine  was  dedicated ;  namely,  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Baal  Moloch,  or 
Melkarth,  worshipped  under  the  Egyptian  name  of  Mi-amun  or  Memnon^ 
Hhe  Beloved  of  Ammon,'  to  whom,  as  Lucian  distinctly  tells  us,  on 
Egyptian  temple  existed  at  Tjnre.  The  name  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  Abraham,  Khalil  AUahy  *  the  Friend  of  Aliaih ;  *  and  with  that  of 
the  Cretan  Zeus,  called  by  the  Greeks  Meilichios,  who  is  also  identified 
with  this  deity. 

M.  Benan  thinks  that  the  first  Canaanite  establishments 
were  upon  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and  that  there  they 
built  a  temple  to  the  Supreme  God,  considered  a  protector  of 
the  city,  whom  they  called  Melkarth.  It  is  now  suggested 
that  the  Christian  church  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
modern  town,  which  is  mentioned  by  Benan,  may  stand  on 
the  site  of  this  famous  temple.  We  are  significantly  told  that 
from  the  site  of  the  cathedral  (which  probably  replaced  the 
older  basilica,  said  to  hold  the  bones  of  Origen),  a  clear  view 
is  obtained  of  the  great  centre  of  sun-worship,  Mount  Hermon. 
It  is,  too,  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  Christian  churches 
were  frequently  built  on  the  sites  of  heathen  temples,  and 
examples  of  this  custom  exist  in  Bome,  Constantinople,  and 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  case  of  T>Te  we  find,  lying  within  the  crusading  building,  various 
enormous  granite  shafts,  two  being  double,  with  diameters  of  three  feet 
six  inches,  the  length  of  the  blocks  being  twenty*six  feet.  Such  mono- 
liths are  entirely  imlike  any  work  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  i*ude  marble 
bases  and  capitals  lying  in  the  ruins  are  too  small  to  have  been  placed  in 
connection  with  them.  The  shafts  miist  have  been  employed  as  piers 
from  which  the  vault-ribs  sprung,  and  would  have  had  a  clumsy  and  un- 
suitable appearance  even  then  in  contrast  with  the  small  masonry  and 
delicate  mouldings  of  the  Gothic  structure.  The  material  of  these  huge 
shafts  is  a  fine  red  granite,  which  must  have  come  from  Egypt ;  and  the 
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Gmsaders  are  little  likely  to  have  imported  Bueh  stones,  as  tbey  were 
always  on  ba<l  terms  with  the  Egyptian  Saracens.  Sach  monoliths  are, 
however,  still  to  be  found  at  Jebeil  (Byblos),  and  in  other  Phoenician 
towns,  and  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  by  reli- 
gion and  commerce  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  EgyptianF, 
would  have  brought  the  pillars  to  adorn  their  great  temple,  which  no 
doubt  faced  the  rising  sun  on  a  line  not  far  different  from  that  of  tho 
orientation  of  the  Christian  basihca.^ 

One  of  the  most  famons  sights  of  Tyre  is  the  Eahr  Hiram, 
the  so-called  tomb  of  the  great  Tyrian  king,  although  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  connect  it  in  any  way  with  him.  The 
peasantry  have  no  such  tradition,  and  have  long  since  for- 
gotten that  once  famous  monarch.  It  must  indeed,  however 
reluctantly,  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  associate 
it  with  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  and  both  Robinson  and 
Guerin  heard  the  name  pronounced  as  Eabr  Hairan.  The 
monument  is,  however,  of  such  undoubted  antiquity,  and  is  so 
imposing  an  object,  that  it  always  attracted  much  attention, 
until  at  length  M.  Benan  made  important  excavations  in 
its  vicinity.  Although  these  did  little  to  solve  the  problem  of 
its  existence,  they,  at  any  rate,  proved  that  remains  which 
may  be  called  Canaanite  exist  here.  His  researches,  indeed, 
prove  that  were  more  extensive  excavations  conducted  here 
and  in  other  of  the  environs  of  Es  Sur,  they  would  certainly 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  GraBCo«Boman  and,  probably,  a  few 
Phoenician  remains.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  the  city  has  passed  have  been  too 
nnmerous  and  too  eventful  to  leave  room  for  hope  that 
even  in  the  custody  of  the  sand  much  now  lies  belonging  to 
the  times  of  Alexander  or  of  Hiram. 

The  .  village  of  Banias  is  of  engrossing  interest  to  the 
Christian,  as  the  place  where  our  Lord  revealed  Himself  to 
His  disciples ;  and  to  the  antiquary,  by  reason  of  its  historic 
associations.  Of  the  ancient  town  of  Panium — the  Gsesarea 
Philippi  of  Herod,  who  erected  a  temple  here  in  honour  of 
Augustus  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  and,  having  en- 
larged it,  changed  its  name — little  now  remains.  Beyond  a 
mass  of  debris,  some  round  Boman  arches,  several  columns 
and  fragments  of  columns,  nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  spot 
upon  which  the  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  of  Herod 
and  Agrippa  stood.  This  is,  however,  still  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  places  in  Palestine.  An  immense  spring  which 
here  gushes  out  of  a  cave,  called  Miigharet  Bas  en  Neb'a,  is  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.    The  village  itself  is  situated  in 

*  Captain  Conder,  <  Quarterly  Statement/  1881,  p.  83.    See  too  *  Heth  and 
Hoab/  p.  90. 
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a  small  plain  at  the  junction  of  two  wadies.  It  is  completely 
surrounded  and  shut  in  by  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  looks  remark- 
ably green  and  lovely,  while  the  crusading  castle  of  Subeibeh 
towers  above  it.  The  rushing  stream,  falling  over  cascades, 
tearing  through  thickets,  and  almost  hidden  by  the  thick 
foliage,  makes  the  air  cool  and  pleasant.  High  up,  on  a 
ledge  of  rock,  is  the  little  Moslem  sanctuary  to  El  Ehudhr,  the 
Arab  counterpart  of  our  national  hero  8t.  George.  The  late 
Professor  Palmer  says*  of  this  myth, '  El  Ehiidbr, "  the  green 
old  man/'  is  a  personage  who  occurs  in  Mohammedan  legends, 
and  is  identifieil  sometimes  with  Elias  and  sometimes  with 
Bt.  George.' t 

The  fortifications  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  which  are  naturally  defended  by  the  river, 
and  the  south  by  a  deep  valley,  consist  of  a  wall  with  three 
large  square  towers,  protected  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
which  was  probably  filled  with  water.  Another  tower  defended 
the  bridge  over  the  river,  and  on  the  northern  side,  where  the 
water  was  not  so  deep.  All  the  fortifications  are  of  large 
drafted  stones,  and  appear  to  be  crusading  work.  They  are 
very  probably  the  remains  of  the  citadel  alluded  to  by  William 
of  Tyre,  which  resisted  the  siege  of  Nur  ed  din,  Prince  of 
Damascus.  The  town  has  no  Old  Testament  history.  It  is, 
however,  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Caesarea  Philippi, 
twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xvi.  18;  Mark  viii.  27). 
Agrippa  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronias,  and  Titus  held  public 
spectacles  here  at  which  the  captive  Jews  were  compelled 
to  fight.  Few  places  in  Palestine  have  been  so  frequently 
described.  Josephus  speaks  of  it.  Eusebius  records  a  legend 
relating  to  it,  and  says  (bk.  vi.  chap.  18)  that  not  only  was 
the  woman  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood  (Luke  viii.  43),  a  native 
of  this  place,  but  that  her  house  was  shown  in  the  city  to 
his  day. 

At  tlie  gate  of  ber  house,  on  an  elevated  stone,  stands  a  brazen  ima^^ 
of  a  woman  on  ber  knees,  witb  ber  band  stretcbed  ont  before  ber,  bke 
one  entreating.  Opposite  to  this  was  anotber  image,  of  a  man  erect,  c^ 
tbe  same  material,  decently  clad  in  a  mantle,  and  stretcbing  out  bis  band 
to  tbe  woman.  Tbifl,  tbey  say,  is  a  statue  of  Cbrist,  and  it  bas  remained 
even  to  our  times,  so  tbat  I  myself  saw  it  when  in  tbe  city. 

Of  modern  travellers  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
accounts  of  Burckhardt,  Newbolt,*Eobin8on,  and  Guerin. 
The  history  of  the  Crueades  is  greatly  elucidated  by  the 


Kame-listSy  p.  28. 
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facts  attested  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Many 
crusading  castles  have  been  planned  and  described  with 
singular  minuteness,  and  a  mass  of  invaluable  archsBological 
details  collected  respecting  them.  Thus,  the  accounts  of 
Hunin,  Banias,  Belfort,  Toron,  and  Safed  are  all  peculiarly 
interesting.     These  can  only  be  mentioned  here  very  briefly. 

(1)  Eu(a't  Hunin,  which  is  situated  in  an  indentation  of 
the  Jordan  Valley,  defended  the  communications  from  Tyre  to 
Banias.  It  is  difiQcult  to  trace  the  history  of  the  place  in 
crusading  times,  although  it  was  apparently  then  known  as 
Chateau  Neuf,  and  was  probably  built  about  the  same  time  as 
ihe  Castle  of  Toron.  The  remains  consist  of  a  large  court- 
yard,  surrounded  by  walls  defended  with  towers ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  them  to  any  date,  since  the  solid 
masonry  of  the  Crusaders  must  have  been  very  much  destroyed 
and  afterwards  repaired  by  Saracenic  workmen,  and  their  work 
has  also  been  ruined  and  mixed  up  with  the  original  work. 
Eobinson  identifies  Hunin  with  the  ancient  Beth  Eehob  or 
Behob  (Num.  xiii.  21 ;  Judges  xviii*28 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6, 8).  We 
know  that  the  Danites  came  to  Laish,  ^  that  is  by  Beth  Behob,' 
and  Laish  has  been  identified  with  Tell  el  Kady,  which  is  close 
by  Hunin.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  spies  searched  the  land 
*  unto  Eehob  as  men  came  to  Hamath,*  and  the  direct  road  to 
Hamath  lies  through  the  Wady  et  Teim.    Again,  Sepp  says — 

Two  and  a  half  boors*  jotimey  to  the  north  of  Kades  lies  the  celebrated 
Hiinin ;  on  onr  way,  one  of  the  Haroseth  Haggoim,  or  Gentile  cities, 
from  which  in  Christ  a  great  light  shall  spring  up  (Matt.  iv.  15). 
H&nin  lies  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  the  ancient  capital 
of  Jabin,  the  Hanana  of  the  *  Notitia  dignitatum,*  where  the  '  equites 
sagitarii  indigense'  lay  (Reland,  230),  and  proves  itself,  by  its  foundation 
of  unhewn  masonry,  one  of  the  oldest  works  built  by  human  hands. 

(2)  Kula't  Subeibeh,  or  Kiila't  Nimrud,  the  crusading  castle 
of  Banias  is  situated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  above  the 
village,  on  the  crest  of  a  narrow  rocky  ridge,  with  deep 
valleys  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  preserved  ruined  castles  in  Galilee,  measuring 
1450  feet  from  east  to  west,  by  an  average  of  360  feet  froih 
north  to  south.  It  is  about  1^  miles  east  of  the  village,  and 
stands  nearly  1500  feet  above  it.  Most  of  the  masonry, 
still  remaining,  appears  to  be  crusading  work.  Lieutenant 
Eitchener,*  writing  from  the  spot  says — 

The  walls  are  defended  by  round  towers,  and  are  built  of  drafted 
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stones  with  the  bosses  left  rongb,  having  a  good  many  ma8on*R  marks. 
There  seems  to  .have  been  an  earlier  tower  at  the  north- west  angle,  bnilt 
of  much  larger  stones,  with  the  faces  hammer-dressed,  and  without 
mason's  marks.  Some  of  the  stones  are  donble  drafted  ;  in  this  portion 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  undoubted  pointed  arch,  thus  limiting  the 
dtfte  of  the  most  ancient  portion. 

Bobinson  *  gives  a  most  exhaustive  account  of  the  fortress, 
and  ascribes  it  to  a  very  early  date.  He  thinks  that  the 
Saracens  and  Crusaders  made  no  additions  to  it,  but  patched 
up  a  few  portions  of  it,  where  it  was  necessary  for  defence, 
leaving  all  the  rest  as  they  found  it.  He  regards  it  as 
'one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  military  archi- 
tecture of  the  Phoenicians,  or  possibly  of  the  Syro-Grecians/ 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  place  before  the  time 
of  the  Latin  kingdom,  and  the  histories  of  that  period  alwiays 
speak  of  it  as  Subeibeh.  Such  of  the  Arabic  inscriptions 
as  have  been  read,  too,  only  reach  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  have  been  conjectured  to  refer  to 
the  restoration  of  the  castle.  The  place  must,  however, 
have  always  been  of  importance,  since  its  situation  commands 
the  pass  from  the  Huleh,  and  the  plains  of  the  Jordan,  over 
Hermon  to  Damascus  and  the  East.  Thomson  suggests  its 
identification  with  the  Baal  Hermon  of  Judges  iii.  8,  and 
1  Chron.  v.  23,  and  the  Jews  seek  here  the  grave  of  Iddo  the 
seer  (2  Chron.  ix.  29,  xii.  16,  xiii.  22).  They  also  take  a 
domed  '  Wely '  to  the  north  of  the  town,  called  Mesed  et  Ter, 
for  the  place  where  Abraham  received  the  promise  that  his 
seed  should  be  more  numerous  than  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
where  he  oflfered  up  his  sacrifice  (Gen.  xv.)     It  is  certainly 

?reatly  to  be  wished  that  excavations  could  be  made  here, 
hey  could  hardly  fail  to  yield  a  rich  harvest. 
(8)  Eiila*t  esh  Shukif,  the  crusading  castle  of  Belfort,  is  a 
scarcely  less  interesting  ruin.  It  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
narrow  rocky  ridge,  which  descends  precipitously  over  1000 
feet  on  the  east  to  the  Litany  Biver.  It  is  a  little  over  two 
miles  from  the  curious  rectangular  bend  in  that  river  which 
takes  the  stream  to  the  Mediterranean  instead  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Down  a  steep  slope  to  the  west  lies  the  village  of 
Amun,  from  which  the  castle  took  its  name  in  Arabic 
histories.  The  site  of  the  town  of  Beaufort  is  conjectured 
to  have  been  a  plateau  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the  south 
of  the  castle ;  and  when  the  Templars  acquired  the  place  by 
purchase  in  1260,  they  appear  to  have  built  an  outwork  at 
the  southern  extremity.    This  was,  however,  destroyed  by 

*  *  Biblical  Researches,*  pp.  402-440. 
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the  Saltan  el  Melek  ed  Dhabir  Bibars  in  1268^  and  only  a 
few  foundations  of  this  building  are  still  traceable.  With 
the  remains  are  now  mixed  up  Arabic  work  built  by  the 
Emir  Fakhr  ed  Din  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  that 
prince  rebelled  against  the  Sultan,  and  tried  to  hold  the 
castle  against  the  forces  of  the  Pashas  of  Acre  and  Damascus. 
The  ruins  are  assigned  to  the  twelfth  century,  and,  although 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fortress  existed  before  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  there  is  no  earlier  historical  notice  of  it. 
(4)  The  ruins  of  Kula't  Tibnin,  the  crusading  castle  of 
Toron,  the  earliest  of  all  crusading  fortresses,  stand  on  a  small 
round  hill  to  the  north-east  of  the  village  of  Tibnin.  The 
hill  itself  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  a  ridge  separated 
on  tl^  north  and  south  from  the  surrounding  country  by  deep 
valleys  with  steep  sides.  The  castle  protected  the  country  as 
far  north  as  the  Biver  Kasimiyeh,  and  kept  the  district  between 
Safed  and  Tyre  free  from  incursions.  The  history  of  the 
castle  must  here  be  told  in  a  few  words.  It  was  probably 
founded  by  Hugh  St.  Omer,  Lord  of  Tiberias,  about  1104  a.d.. 
and  took  its  name  Toron  from  an  old  French  word  meaning 
a  small  isolated  hill.  It  was  afterwards  given  to  a  titular 
knight,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Humphrey  de  Toron  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  constable  by  Baldwin  III.  Saladin  took 
the  castle  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Hattin  in  1187,  and 
it  was  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  the  Saracens.  The  Sultan 
Mu'adh-dhem  dismantled  it  in  1219,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1229, 
and  became  a  source  of  dispute  between  the  Teutonic  knights 
and  the  heirs  of  Philip  de  Montfort.  The  Emperor  Frederick 
n.  gave  it— then  known  as  Turo-Militum — to  Eleonore  de 
Montfort,  and  granted  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in  compensation 
a  revenue  charged  upon  the  dues  of  the  port  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  The  existing  ruins  are,  for  the  most  part,  traceable 
to  the  time  of  Dhaher  el  Omer,  who  rebuilt  the  castle  during 
his  revolt.  Speaking  of  the  village  of  Tibnin,  which  is  now 
inhabited  by  about  450  Metawileh  and  250  Christians, 
Captain  Conder  *  says — 

This  site 'is  ^entified  by  Benjamin  of  Tndela  with  an  ancient  Tim- 
naUia.  It  appears  to  be  the  Tamena  of  the  hieratic  MS.  called  '  Travels 
of  a  Mohar.'  Benjamin  of  Tadela  places  the  tomb  of  Samuel  the  Just 
here,  perhaps  the  same  sacred  place  now  called  Neby  es  Saddik,  half  a 
mile  north-east  of  Tibnin.  In  1561  a.d.,  Oerson  of  Scarmela  mentions 
here  two  marble  piUars  over  the  supposed  tomb  of  Shamgar  (Judges 
iii.  81).     Uri  of  Biel  (1564  a.d.)  writes  the  name  of  the  place  Timnin. 


♦  « Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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(5)  In  El  Eula'h  or  Eula't  Safed/  which  lies  much  farther 
to  the  soatb,  is  readily  recognized  the  crusading  castle  ot 
Safed,  altboagh»  with  the  exception  of  the  vaults  and 
entrances  to  cisterns,  little  crusading  architecture  now  re- 
mains. The  ruins  are  for  the  most  part  Arab,  and  are  con- 
jectured to  be  those  of  the  castle  that  Dhaher  el  'Amr  built 
here  when  he  defied  the  Sultan.  It  is  thought  probable, 
however,  that  excavations  here  would  bring  to  light  cru- 
sading remains.  The  Castle  of  Safed  was  built  by  King 
Fulke,  about  1140,t  and  William  of  Tyre  mentions  it  as  the 
place  where  Baldwin  III.  fled  after  his  defeat  in  1157* 
Saladin  took  it  about  the  same  time  as  Toron,  and  it  was 
destroyed  by  El  Melek  el  Mu'adh-dhem  in  1220,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In  1240,  however, 
it  passed  into  their  possession  after  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
Ismail  of  Damascus,  by  which  Eula't  esh  Shukif  aud  Tiberias 
were  also  ceded.  The  Templars  rebuilt  the  castle,  but  a  few 
years  after  its  completion  it  was  taken  (1266)  by  El  Melek 
ed  Dhahir  Bibars.  A  great  part  of  the  castle  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  Crusades  by 
the  archaeological  details  which  have  been  collected  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  student.  This  period  of  history  has 
hitherto  been  comparatively  little  studied.,  and  these  materials 
would  properly  form  an  introduction  to  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  momentous  events  of  the  crusading  epoch,  which  ha^e 
now  been  divested  of  much  of  the  halo  of  romance  that  has  so 
long  surrounded  them,  and  have  been  invested  instead  with  a 
vivid  reality. 

In  Tell  el  Eady  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  Arabic 
reproduction  of  the  old  Hebrew  name — the  Arabic  Kddy 
being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Dan.X  The  place 
is  also  noteworthy,  since  two  streams  rising  there  to- 
gether form  the  largest  source  of  the  Jordan ;  while  as  the 
site  of  the  Dan  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  and  of  the  still  more 
ancient  Lesem  or  Laish,  it  is  of  engrossing  interest  to  the 
Biblical  student.  This  was  one  of  the  two  chief  seats  of 
Jeroboam's  idolatry,  and  here  one  of  the  golden  calves  was 
set  up.  *  From  Dan  to  Beersheba '  was,  too,  the  almost  pro- 
verbial expression  used  to  denote  the  whole  length  of  the 
Promised  Land.  The  mound  is  of  great  size,  broad  and  low 
on  the  northern  side,  and  rather  steeper  on  the  south.    It  is 

•  *  Memoirs,*  vol  i,  p.  248.  f  *  Marin  Sanutus,*  p.  166. 
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situated  abont  a  mile  soath  of  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  and  is  a 
prominent  object  from  the  plain.'*'  On  the  summit  are  some 
slight  ruins,  which  are  the  only  apparent  remains  of  the  city 
of  Dan.  Tristram*s  description  of  the  place  is  very  graphic — 

On  the  higher  part  of  the  mound  to  the  soath  rained  foundations  can 
still  be  tnu^,  where  tradition  places  the  Temple  of  the  Golden  Calf. 
Nature's  gifts  are  herepoored  forth  in  lavish  profasion,  bat  man  has  deserted 
it.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  lovely  situation  than  where 
*  the  men  of  Laish  dwelt,  careless,  quiet,  and  secure — a  place  where  there 
is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  the  earth '  (Judges  xviii.  10).  Here,  too,  is 
what  is  considered  the  source  of  the  Jordai^  On  the  west  side  of  the  mound 
an  impenetrable  thicket  of  oaks,  oleanders,  and  reeds  entirely  conceals  the 
shapeless  ruins,  and  beneath  them  burst  forth  the  Mower  springs'  of 
Jordan,  a  wonderful  fountain  Hke  a  large  bubbling  basin,  the  largest 
spving  in  Syria,  and  said  to  be  the  largest  single  spring  in  the  world, 
where  the  drainage  of  the  southern  side  of  Hermon  seems  to  have  found 
a  eoUective  exit.  Full-grown  at  birth,  at  once  larger  than  the  Hasbany, 
which  it  joins,  the  river,  here  caUed  Leddiln,  perhaps  from  ancient  Dan, 
dashes  through  an  oleander  thicket.t 

Among  the  hills  to  the  southward,  upon  the  top  of  a  lofty 
ridge  on  which  grows  a  cluster  of  terebinths,  oaks,  and  laurels, 
stand  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  possibly  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  now  known  as  Khurb^t  Belat.  The  undoubted 
antiquity  of  these  ruins,  proved  by  a  testimonial  written  upon 
their  face  by  the  hand  of  time,  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  desirability  of  their  systematic  excavation.  RenanJ 
suggests  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Magna  Dea  Celestis, 
or  Venus,  or  at  least  to  some  goddess,  and  believes  that  the 
buildings  belong  to  the  Ptolemaic  or  Seleucide  period.  At 
the  present  time 

The  remains  of  sixteen  columns  are  apparently  in  situ.  Some  of  them 
still  bear  an  architrave.  If  the  building  was  originally  uniform,  it  would 
have  been  formed  of  a  double  colonnade  of  twelve  colimiDs,  the  inter- 
columnar  distance  varying  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  at  a  distance  of  seven  feet.  The  columos  and 
arohitrave  form  a  total  height  of  14'  6".§ 

The  discoveries  made  by  M.  Renan  during  the  excavations 
conducted  by  him  at  Khurb6t  Umm  el  *Amud  were  of  great 
importance,  since  they  brought  to  light  many  remains  of  an 
Egypto-Phcenician  character,  and  connected  many  of  the 
buildings  with  a  period  earlier  than  the  conquest  of  Alexander, 
when  Greek  art  began  to  spread  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Some 
of  the  ruins,  however,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Greek  period. 

Memoirs/  vol.  i.  p.  140.  f  «  Bible  Places/  p.  280. 

Mission  en  Phcenicie,'  p.  686.  §  '  Memoirs,'  vol.  i  p.  171. 
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The  columns  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name,  *  The 
Mother  of  Columns/  arc  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  city,  and  from  three  Phoenician  inscriptions  found  here 
by  M.  Benan,  the  history  of  the  place  has  been  carefully 
worked  out.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  are  chiefly  : 
(1)  that  the  city  whose  ruins  are  now  called  Umm  el  'Amud 
was  one  of  three  formerly  called  Laodicea,  and  was  still 
flourishing  in  the  Greek  period ;  (2)  that  in  Phcenicia,  under 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  Phoenician  inscriptions  were  still 
made,  and  the  old  Phoenician  religion  was  preserved  ;  and  (8> 
that  the  language  was  the  pure  old  Canaanite  without  Aramaic 
admixture.  The  place  was  also  known  as  Medinet  el  Turan 
or  Medinet  el  Taharan  or  Tuhran  es  Sham,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  first  of  these  names  may  be  a  survival  of  ttoKi^ 
Tvplmv,  and  that  the  place  is  the  real  Alexandroskene. 
Benan  fixes  the  destruction  of  the  city  during  the  interval 
between  the  decadence  of  the  Seleucidse  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Boman  power,  since  there  are  no  monu- 
ments of  the  Boman  period,  and  the  place  is  not  even  men- 
tioned by  Strabo.  Guerin  suggests  that  the  ancient  name 
(before  Laodicea)  was  Hammon,  and  seeks  to  identify  it  with 
the  Hammon  of  Joshua  xix.  28,  since  the  name  '  the  God 
Hammon  '  occurs  in  one  of  the  inscriptions. 

Among  the  identifications  suggested  for  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ancient  sites  are  :  'Akka  (St.  Jean  d'Acre)  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Accho  of  the  Old  Testament,  enclosed  within 
the  limits  of  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  never  taken  by  the  people 
(Judges  i.  81),  and  the  Ptolemais  of  Strabo.  The  ruins  now 
known  as  Khurb^t  Danian,  which  are  situated  two  miles  east  of 
Baa  en  Nakurah,  are  suggested  as  the  site  of  Dan-jaan — '  Dan 
in  the  Wood  *  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  6).  Again,  Kh  Abdeh  (east  of 
Ez  Zib)  is  identified  with  Abdon,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
given  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  80 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  74).  In 
Ez  Zib  is  recognized  Achzib  (Josh.  xix.  29  ;  Judges  i.  81),  and 
Yerka  may  possibly  be  Helkath  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Again,  Eulat 
Eurein  was  the  crusading  Castle  of  Montfort. 

The  wall,  of  which  the  ruins  yet  remain  at  the  village  of 
El  Jish,  was  doubtless  the  same  as  that  built  by  order  of 
Josephus  to  defend  Gischala,  with  which  place  the  modern 
village  is  identical  beyond  a  doubt.  There  are  still  to  be 
seen  here  a  large  number  of  well-dressed  stones,  several 
sarcophagi  ornamented  with  conventional  bands;  while 
columns,  capitals,  and  bases  of  a  synagogue  lie  scattered 
about  the  village.  Near  the  village  are  the  remains  of  another 
synagogue,  of  which  the  bases  of  three  columns,  and  the  stone 
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doorpost  of  the  southern  entrance  are  in  situ.  A  Hebrew  in- 
Bcription  was  found  upon  one  of  the  fallen  columns,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  some  Jew  who  came  to 
lament  over  the  ruins. 

Kades,  generally  accepted  as  the  Eedesh  Naphtali,  or 
Kedesh  in  Galilee,  of  Josh.  xix.  37-89,  and  xxi.  27,  82,  is 
remarkable  as  containing  some  of  the  finest  architectural 
remains  to  be  found  in  Galilee.  A  Corinthian  capital,  a 
number  of  elaborately  ornamented  sarcophagi,  a  succession 
of  Boman  works,  consisting  of  (1)  a  masonry  tomb  84  ft.  4  in. 
square ;  (2)  a  platform  bearing  four  sarcophagi ;  and  (8)  a 
building  called  el  'Amarah,  the  remains  of  the  Pagan  Temple 
of  the  Sun  (so-called),  divide  the  interest  of  explorers.  Eedesh 
was  a  city  of  refuge,  and  Barak  was  a  native  of  the  place,  with 
which  is  also  associated  the  death  of  Sisera.  It  was  one  of 
the  places  taken  by  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29). 

The  two  beautiful  synagogues  at  EefrBir'im  have  frequently 
been  visited  and  described,  and  are  remarkable  as  indicating, 
from  their  character,  where  the  Jewish  or  Gahlean  region 
commences.  They  are  so  fully  developed,  and  the  Hebrew 
inscriptions  upon  the  doorposts  are  sufficiently  clear  to  leave, 
as  Benan  tells  us,  no  room  for  doubt. 

Classical  edifices  are  rare,  bat  the  Judaism  of  the  first  centuries  of  our 
era,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  later  Asmoneans,  have  left  here  monuments  of 
their  own  kind.  At  Eefir  Bir*im,  at  Jish,  at  Nebratein,  these  ruins  of 
^yna^ogues  are  accompanied  by  Hebrew  inscriptions ;  at  Keis^n  by  Greek 
inscriptions.  We  know  that  after  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  Judaism  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  Upper  Galilee.  .  .  .  We  should,  I  believe,  be  finally 
led  to  assign  them  to  the  time  of  Septimus  Severus ;  but  perhaps  some 
of  them  have  witnessed  the  struggles  of  rising  Christianity.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  this  branoh  of  archseology,  from  aU  points  of  view  the  most 
interesting,  that  which  we  may  call  '  evangeHcal  archsBology,*  on  which 
excavations  at  Tell  Hum  or  Tell  Minyeh  would  cast  so  much  light,  has 
yet  to  be  entirely  created?  How  can  Christianity,  which  will  expend 
millions  to  erect  a  temple,  leave  that  soil  untouched  beneath  which  are 
lying  monuments  associated  with  the  most  august  and  most  sacred 
fiouvenirs?,* 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill  called  Tell  Harrah,  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  south-east  of  Kados,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  which  Wilson  and  Guerin  seek  to  identify  with 
the  long-sought-for  Hazor  of  Naphtali;  while  Eobinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  contends  that  Eh  Ehureibeh,  two  miles  to  the 
south-east,  is  the  true  site.  The  arguments  adduced  by 
Bobinson  are,  briefly,  that 

•  *  Mission  en  Phoenioie,'  p.  772. 
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The  Hazor  of  Naphtali  was  obviously  the  Hazor  of  Jabin,  who  gathered 
many  kings  together  against  Joshua  to  the  waters  of  Merom,the  present  lake 
of  the  nMeh»  but  was  discomfited  by  that  leader,  and  Hazor  burned  with 
fire.  This  account  presupposes  that  Hazor  lay  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  lake ; 
and  Josephus  says  expressly  that  it  *  lay  over  the  lake  Semechontis,'  as  he 
names  it.  At  a  later  period  another  Jabin  of  Hazor  oppressed  Israel, 
whose  armies  were  discomfited  by  Deborah  and  Barak.  The  same  Hazor, 
apparently,  was  fortified  b^  Solomon.  We  read  further  that  under  Pekah, 
King  of  Israel, '  Tigiath  Pileser,  King  of  Assyria,  came  and  took  Ijon,  and 
Abel-beth-Maacah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
GalOee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria.' 
Tigiath  Pileser  came  from  the  north,  and  Ijon,  Abel,  Kedesh,  and  Gilead 
are  mentioned  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  known  to  lie,  from  north  to 
south.  Hence  arises  a  very  strong  presumption  that  Hazor,  bein^^ 
mentioned  next  to  Kedesh,  was  not  far  distant  from  it  towards  the  south. 
This  again  is  strengthened  by  the  enumeration  of  the  fenced  cities  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reverse  order,  from  south  to  north,  viz.,  'Hammath, 
Bakkath,  and  Ghinneieth,  and  Adamah,  and  Bamah,  and  Hazor,  and 
Kedesh.' 

BobinsoD  did  not  visit  Ehdrb^t  Harrah,  which  is  certainly 
not  a  little  remarkable,  since  every  one  of  these  arguments 
applies  with  much  greater  force  to  Tell  Harrah  than  to  Tell 
Khureibeh.  Its  position  is  one  of  great  strength,  overhanging 
the  lake ;  and  a  strong  enclosure,  now  three-fourths  destroyed, 
surrounded  the  tell.  This  was  flanked,  according  to  Guerin, 
by  several  square  towers,  constructed,  like  the  wall  itself,  of 
great  blocks,  rudely  squared,  and  lying  one  upon  the  other 
without  cement. 

Of  the  ruined  synagogues  of  Keisun  and  Nebratein  little  of  im- 
portance now  remains  except  that  at  the  former  place  is  a  stone 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  which  has  been  deciphered  by  Kenan ; 
and  at  the  latter  the  lintel  at  the  entrance  bears  an  inscription 
in  Hebrew  and  a  representation  of  the  seven-branched  candle- 
stick, similar  to  the  well-known  one  on  Titus's  arch  at  Bome. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  synagogue  at  Meiron  are,  however, 
in  very  fair  preservation,  coming  next  to  Kefir  Bir'im  in  that 
respect.  The  village  also  contains  a  number  of  rock-cut 
tombs^  including  the  traditional  tombs  of  Babbi  Hillel  and  his 
thirty-six  companions,  and  those  of  Babbi  Shammai  and  of 
Babbi  Simeon  Ben  Jochai ;  the  latter  of  which  is  so  much 
venerated  that  pilgrimages  are  still  made  to  it. 

The  Tillage  of  Meiron  (says  Benan)  is  a  veritable  reliquary  of  Jewish 
antiquities.  It  possesses  the  hest  preserved  Jewish  necropolis  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  Perhaps  the  Judaism  which  one  touches  at  this  spot  is  the 
Talmudic  Judaism,  which  made  the  name  of  Tiberias  so  celehrated.  The 
strange  mystery  which  surrounds  these  schools,  which  one  is  accustomed 
to  see  only  through  the  cloud  of  scholasticism,  is  here  a  little  dissipated.  * 

*  *  Mission  en  Phoenicie,*  p.  780. 
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Amoog  the  other  ancient  sites  of  this  part  of  Galilee  are 
Piblathy  or  Diblah,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  vi.  14,  as  if  at  one  of 
the  extremities  of  the  land  of  Israel.  Again,  Yandevelde  sug- 
gests that  Beit  Lif  is  identical  with  Helepb  (Josh.  xix.  88}.  Iron 
(Josh.  xix.  38)  is  recognized  by  Thomson  in  Yarun.  Ahlab 
(Jadges  i.  81)  was  afterwards  known  as  Gosh  Ghaleb  or  El 
Jish.  Bobinson  identified  Bameh  with  Bamah  (Josh.  xix.  86) ; 
and  the  explorers  of  the  Palestine  Fand  suggest  that  Kefr 
'Anan  is  the  Hannathon  of  Josh.  xix.  14.  Again,  8epp 
suggests  that  Teitaba  is  the  place  from  which  Elijah  received 
his  patronymic  of  the  Tishbite. 

Lower  Galilee  is  peculiarly  rich  in  sacred  and  historic  asso- 
ciations. The  river  Kishon  rises  in  Samaria,  west  of  Tabor 
(near  El  Mezrah),  and  the  length  of  its  course  to  the  sea  is 
twenty-three  miles.  It  receives  numerous  tributary  streams, 
and  thus  drains  a  large  tract  of  country,  including  the  plains 
of  Esdraelon,  and  the  Buttauf,  the  highlands  of  Nazareth,  and 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  eventually  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
near  Haifa,  the  Hepha  of  the  Talmud.  The  plains  of  Palestine 
are  geographically  of  great  importance ;  and  since  we  must 
search  there  for  the  great  battlefields  of  Jewish  history,  their 
topography  is  of  peculiar  value  in  elucidating  many  disputed 
points  in  the  sacred  narrative.  The  fertile  plain  of  the  Buttauf 
was  the  territory  of  Zebulon,  and  was  familiar  to  Josephus  as 
the  plain  of  Asochis.  Among  the  memorable  spots  to  be  found 
here,  npon  a  steep  summit  of  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the 
plain  is  Jefat,  representing  the  fortress  of  Jotapata,  which 
was  defended  by  Josephus  against  the  Bomans ;  and  was  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Gotapata  of  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Judapeth  of  the  Mishna.*  Khurbet  Kana,  a  ruined  Arab 
village,  on  a  low  spur  of  Jebel  Eana,  just  above  the  Buttauf 
plain,  was,  in  crusading  times,  identified  with  Cana  of  Galilee, 
and  was  shown  as  such  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Dr.  Bobinson,  too,  agreed  with  this 
view.  The  scene  of  one  of  our  Lord's  earliest  miracles  is, 
however,  still  in  dispute,  no  less  than  three  localities  being 
suggested  for  it,  viz.,  Khurbet  Kana,  Kefr  Kenna — a  flourishing 
Cluistian  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hills,  on  the  road 
to  Tiberias — and,  now,  'Ain  Kanah — a  spring  near  the  little 
village  of  Beineh,  on  the  road  leading  to  Tabor,  and  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Nazareth.  The  village  Bummaneh  is 
identified  with  the  Bimmon  of  Zebulon.  Again,  El  Meshhed, 
possibly  identical  vrith  Giltah-hepher,  is  noteworthy  as  the 
reputed   birth  and  burialplace  of  the   prophet  Jonah.      In 

•Reland,  •Pal./p.  816. 
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Sefifarieh,  a  large  village  which  lies  a  little  to  the  south,  above 
the  Battauf,  on  a  spar  of  the  hills,  we  have  the  remains  of  the 
mediffival  fortress  of  Sepphoris,  and  the  Boman  Diocssarea, 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  the  Virgin.  Schwartz  proposes 
to  identify  the  small  village  of  Semunieh  with  the  Simonias 
of  Josephus,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Talmad,  also  with 
the  Shimron  of  Josh.  xix.  15. 

The  picturesque  character  of  the  Nazarene  range  has  excited 
the  universal  admiration  of  travellers,  while  the  peculiarly 
sacred  memories  which  cluster  round  this  secluded  village 
have  naturally  called  forth  the  veneration  of  Christian  pilgrims 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  that  era. 

It  is  (says  Stanley)  one  pecnliarity  of  the  Galilean  hills,  as  distinct  from 
those  of  Ephraim  or  Jadah,  that  they  contain  or  sustain  green  hasins  of 
table-land  just  below  their  topmost  ridges.  .  .  .  Such  is  Nazareth.  Fif- 
teen gently  rounded  hills  *  seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  an  enclosure  * 
for  this  peaceful  basin ;  they  rise  round  it  like  the  edge  of  a  shell  to  guard 
it  from  intrusion.  It  is  *  a  rich  and  beautiful  field'  in  the  midst  of 
these  green  hills — abounding  in  gay  flowers,  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens, 
hedges  of  the  prickly  pear ;  and  the  dense  rich  grass  affords  an  abundant 
pasture.  .  .  .  The  village  stands  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  south-western 
side  of  the  valley.  .  .  .  From  the  crest  of  the  hills  which  thus  screen  it, 
especially  from  that  called  Nebi-Said,  or  Ismail,  on  the  western  side,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  views  in  Palestine ;  Tabor,  with  its  rounded 
dome,  on  the  south-east ;  Hermon^s  white  top  in  the  distant  north ;  Car- 
mel  and  the  Mediterranean  Bea  to  the  west ;  a  conjunction  of  those  three 
famous  mountains  probably  unique  in  the  views  of  Palestine :  and  in  the 
nearer  prospect,  the  uplands  in  which  Nazareth  itself  stands,  its  own 
circular  basin  behind  it ;  on  the  west,  enclosed  by  similar  hills,  overhang- 
ing the  plains  of  Acre,  lies  the  town  of  Sepphorieh  .  .  . ;  on  the  south,  and 
south-east,  lies  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon.  .  .  .  These  are  the  natural 
features  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  met  the  almost  daily  view  of  Him 
who  '  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature '  within  this  beautiful  seclusion."^ 

One  of  the  heights  of  Nazareth  possesses  an  interesting 
tradition.  Near  the  village  is  a  precipice,  950  feet  high,  rising 
to  the  east  of  the  narrow  pass  which  leads  to  the  plateau  on 
which  Nazareth  stands.  This  precipice  has  been  shown  from 
the  twelfth  century  downwards  as  that  over  which  the  Jews 
would  have  thrown  our  Lord,  and  was  c^^Ued  Saltus  Domini 
(John  of  Wirtzburg,  1100  a.d.),  and  Leap  of  our  Lord  (Sir 
John  MaundeviUe,  a.d.  1322).  The  plateau  extends  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  f^om  this  precipice,  gradually  falling  140  feet 
towards  Nazareth.t  En  Nasirah  is  the  capital  of  this  dis- 
tricty  and  has  a  Gaimacam  or  lieutenant-governor,  and  a  Eadi 
or  judge.    The  houses  are  built  up  the  sides  of  the  hill,  which 

•  *  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  ch.  x.  f  •  Memoirs,*  xol.  i.  p.  263. 
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rises  to  the  north-vrest  of  the  town.  This  place  has  been 
greatly  extended  and  improved  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  now  has  a  population  of  about  6000.  It  is  divided  into 
three  quarters,  viz.,  Haret  el  Latin  (the  Boman  Catholic 
quarter), Haret  er  Bum  (the  Greek  quarter),  and  Haret  el  Islam 
(the  Moslem  quarter).  The  only  antiquities  found  here  were 
Tock-cut  tombs  and  bell-mouthed  cisterns ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
idon  of  remains  of  a  crusading  church,  still  to  be  seen  beneath 
the  foundations  of  the  monastery  of  the  Franciscans,  and  a 
grotto  known  as  '  The  Virgin's  Kitchen,'  which  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  as  early  as  700  a.d.,  by  Arculphus,  as  the  House 
of  the  Virgin,  nothing  is  now  known  to  remain  of  ancient 
Nazareth. 

The  bold  headland  of  Garmel,  which,  it  is  now  found,  con- 
sists of  a  ridge  with  light  parallel  ranges  on  either  flank,  is 
wild  and  uncultivated,  except  round  the  two  villages  of  'Esfia 
and  ed  Dalieh.  The  highest  point  is  'Esfia,  1,742  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  most  remarkable  el  Mahrakah  ('  the  place  of 
burning').  The  name  of  this  height  is  probably  due  to  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice,  and  this  view  has 
•been  strengthened  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  well  near  at 
liand  (Bir  el  Mansurah),  which  was  probably  the  source 
whence  the  water  with  which  the  prophet  saturated  the  altar 
was  procured.  The  only  sources  hitherto  suggested  were  the 
sea  or  the  river  Eishon,  both  some  distance  off. 

East  of  the  Buttauf  extends  the  basaltic  plateau  called  el 
Ahma  ('  the  inaccessible '),  rising  1700  feet  above  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Bahr  Tiibariya).  The  lake  itself,  which  was  also 
called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  or  Chinneroth,  and  the  Lake  of 
Oennesaret,  or  Tiberias,  is  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long,  by 
seven  and  a  half  in  its  greatest  width.  The  level  is  now 
known  to  be  682*5  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Among  the 
principal  sites  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  we  can  un- 
doubtedly recognize  Ghorazin,  in  Kerazeh,  which  lies  to  the 
north,  and  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore. 
These  ruins,  which  occupy  a  rocky  hill,  900  feet  high,  consist 
of  basaltic  stones,  a  few  foundations  and  walls  of  houses,  and 
the  remains  of  a  synagogue.  On  the  shore  below  lies  Tell 
Hum,  the  identification  of  which  with  Capernaum  is  one  of 
the  most  hotly  contested  questions  of  Scripture  topography. 
If  it  be  Capernaum,  the  synagogue,  of  which  the  remains 
still  exist,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  that  built  by  the 
Boman  centurion  (Luke  vii.  4,  5),  and  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 
places  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  '  It  was  in  this  building  that 
our  Lord  gave  the  well-known  discourse  in  John  vi.,  and  it 
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"was/  say  the  explorers,  '  not  -without  a  certain  strange  feel- 
ing that  on  turning  over  a  large  block  we  found  the  pot  of 
manna  engraved  on  its  face^  and  remembered  the  words, 
''lam  that  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the 
wilderness,  and  are  dead." ' 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  town  two  remarkable  tombs  were 
found,  constructed  with  limestone  blocks  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  kibour,  as  the  hard  basalt  on  the 
siurface  had  first  to  be  cut  away ;  the  other,  a  rectangular  building,  capable 
of  holdmg  a  large  number  of  bodies,  which  is  above  ground,  and  appears 
to  have  been  whitewashed  within  and  without.  It  is  possibly  this  descrip- 
tion of  tomb  to  which  our  Lord  refers  in  Matt,  xxiii.  27,  where  He  com- 
pares the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  *  whited  sepulchres,'  beautiful  in  oat- 
ward  appearance,  but  within  *  fall  of  dead  men's  bones  ; '  a  similar 
building  may  also  have  been  the  home  of  the  demoniac  at  Gergesa.^ 

Ehurbet  Minia,  which  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake^ 
at  the  north  end  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  identified  with  Capernaum  by  Bobinson,  Macgregor, 
and  Conder.t 

Tubariya,  the  ancient  Tiberias,  founded  by  Herod  Antipas, 
contains  amongst  its  ruins  many  granite  blocks  and  columns, 
a  large  basin  of  polished  granite  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  a 
block  of  black  basalt,  on  which  a  hunting  scene  is  rudely 
carved.  According  to  the  Babbis,  the  city  was  built  on  the 
site  of  Bakkath ;  and,  according  to  Jerome,  on  that  of  Chin- 
nereth  (Josh.  xix.  85).  No  trace  of  either  name  has,  however, 
been  discovered.  Tiberias  submitted  to  Vespasian,  and  its 
inhabitants  consequently  lived  in  comparative  peace.  It  has, 
since  the  second  century,  been  the  central  point  of  Jewish 
learning,  and  both  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara  were  compiled 
here.  Under  Constantino  a  bishop  of  Tiberias  was  appointed. 
Justinian  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  castle  passed 
from  the  Crusaders  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  buildings,  both  old  and  new,  were  thrown  down  by 
an  earthquake  in  1887. 

Among  the  ancient  sites  which  may  here  be  enumerated 
in  conjunction  with  their  modem  representatives  are  Adamah 
(Josh.  xix.  86)  and  the  village  of  Damieh,  west  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee ;  Jabneel  (Josh  xix.  83),  and  the  ruin  of  Yemma,  south- 

•  *  Memoirs/  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

t  The  question  of  the  identification  of  Oapemanm  may  be  fonnd  treated  at 
length  by  Tristram, '  Land  of  Israel,'  pp.  428--434  ;  by  Maogregor,  *  Bob  Roy  on 
the  Jordan,'  oh.  fxxi. ;  by  Conder,  •  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,*  pp.  182-190 ;  by 
Bobinson,  *  Biblical  Besearohes,*  pp.  348-360 ;  by  Stanley,  *  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine,' p.  884  ;  by  Kitchener,  •  Quarterly  Statement,  1877 ; '  by  Colonel  Wilson, 
*BeooYery  of  Jerusalem ; '  and  by  Thomson,  *  The  Land  and  the  Book,'  pp.  852-356. 
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west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  Magdiala  (Matt.  xv.  89),  and  the 
village  of  el  Mejdel,  north  of  Tiberias.  Again,  Zaanaim 
(Judges  iy.  11),  following  the  reading  of  Bizaanaim  in  the 
Talmud  and  the  Targnms,  possibly  is  the  present  village 
Bessum,  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

In  the  T&lmmd  th«  name  Bitzaanaim  is  rendered  Agnia  di  Eadesh^ 
the  *  Basin  of  Kadesh '  (Joeh.  xix.  88,  and  Tal.  Jer.  MegiUa  70a).  This 
indicates  the  meaning  of  the  name  Bitzaanaim  to  be  '  Marshes,'  and  the 
more  exact  form  of  the  word  snnrives  in  the  name  'AytUi  el  Busas,  *  Springs 
of  the  Marshes,*  close  to  Bessum.* 

Hummam  Tabariya  is  recognized  as  the  site  of  the  Biblical 
Hammathy  mentioned  by  Josephns  as  having  thermal  springs. 
Iksal  is  the  Ghesolloth  of  Josh.  xix.  18,  and  the  Xaloth  of 
Josephns,  and  the  Ghasalus  of  the  '  Onomasticon.'  Again, 
Irbid  is  recognized  as  the  Arbela  of  1  Maccab.  ix.  2.  The  plain 
of  Arbela  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The 
ruined  synagogue  there  is  attributed  to  Babbi  Nitai,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  'Mishna'  as  a  native  of  Arbela,  and  who  lived 
circa  200  B.C. ;  and,  if  we  accept  this  tradition,  this  is  certainly 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine. 

South-east  of  Nazareth  rises  the  rounded  summit  of  the 
famous  Tabor,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  for- 
tress and  of  three  chapels,  and  other  remains,  probably  of 
crusading  origin.  Tabor  was  a  frontier  city  to  the  tribes 
of  Issachar  and  Zabulon  (Josh.  xix.  22).  Here  Barak 
assembled  his  troops,  and  here,  too,  the  brothers  of  Oideon 
were  slaughtered.  The  tradition  which  places  the  Trans- 
figuration on  Mount  Tabor  is  certainly  as  old  as  St.  Jerome, 
although  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  assigns  that  event  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  year  826  Helena  built  a  church  on  the 
hill ;  and  Antoninus  Martyr,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  mentions  the  existence  of  three  churches  in  com- 
memoration of  the  three  tabernacles.  Later,  there  were  three 
monasteries  dedicated  to  our  Lord,  Moses,  and  Elias.  The 
place  was  attacked  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  buildings  were 
destroyed.  In  a.d.  1212,  a  fortress  was  erected  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  by  a.d.  1283  the  place  was  entirely  in  ruins.  We 
can  thus  historically  assign  the  ruins  on  the  summit  to  the 
Jewish,  Byzantine,  Crusading,  and  Saracenic  periods;  but 
so  great  is  their  present  confusion,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  &te  any  portion  of  them.  It  is  contended  that  the  battle 
in  which  Sisera  was  defeated  was  not  fought  at  Taanach, 
or  Megiddo,  but  near  Mount  Tabor,  where  Barak  camped 
(Judges  iv.).     The  plain  south-west  of  the  hill  near  Endor 

•  *  Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  p.  866. 
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is  fixed  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  conflict.  This  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  since  it  indicates  the  probability  of  the 
battle  of  Barak  and  Sisera  being  locally  identified  with,  and 
strategeticaUy  very  similar  to,  the  great  battle  of  Napoleon 
when  the  Turks  were  driven  into  the  same  treacherous 
marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Eishon,  in  which  the  horsemen 
of  Sisera  perished  more  than  twenty-three  centuries  before. 

Few  places  in  Palestine  are  of  more  general  interest  for 
the  student  of  the  Bible  than  the  ancient  Canaanite  city, 
Megiddo.  Its  site  is  generally  placed  at  Lejjim,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  ancient  Leg^o,  a  place  well  known  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  with  which  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  connect  Megiddo  historically.  Khurbet  Mujedda  ('the 
ruin  of  the  cropped  or  cut-off-place/  and  possibly  Hhe  grazing 
place,'  or  place  cut  down  by  sheep)  near  Beisan,  however,  fits 
well  both  the  Egyptian  accounts  and  the  Biblical  accounts 
of  the  battle  of  Tabor,  already  referred  to,  when  the 
kings  are  said  to  have  fought  '  in  Taanach  by  the  waters 
of  Megiddo,'  and  again  (Fsa.  Ixxxiii.  9),  to  have  *  perished  in 
En-dor.'  Several  other  passages  of  the  Bible  connect  Megiddo 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  Jezreel  and  Bethshean,  and  the 
identification  of  Ibleam  (2  Kings  iz.  27)  at  Yebla,  and  of 
Gur  at  Khurbet  Kara,  also  agree  with  this  view.*  In  the 
death  of  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  and  ruler  apparently  of  the 
greater  part  of  Palestine,  Megiddo  may  be  said  to  have 
witnessed  the  closing  scene  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
monarchy;  for  this  event  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  Necho, 
at  Carchemish,  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.,  xxxvi.),  and  the  captivity  of  the  children  of 
Judah.  Again,  as  the  '  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
Armaggeddon'  (Rev.  xvi.  16),  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  student  of  prophecy.  The  site  of  Jezreel,  the  well- 
known  capital  of  Ahab's  kingdom,  has  always  been  recog- 
nized in  Zer'in,  now  a  miserable  village;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  modern  Arabic  exactly  corresponds  with  the  old 
Hebrew  name.  The  place  was  known  to  the  Crusaders,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  was  called  Stradela,  Zarzin,  and  Gerin. 
The  present  village  stands  at  the  north  extremity  of  a  long 
ledge,  terminating  in  steep  cliffs,  forming  parts  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Gilboa,  east  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  knoll 
on  which  the  village  is  built  is  bare  and  rocky:  none  of 
the  buildings  are  apparently  very  ancient,  but  numerous 
cisterns  and  scattered  sarcophagi  lying  on  the  hill-side  mark 

*  But  Bee  on  this  disputed  question  *  Memoirs/  vol.  ii.  pp.  90-99,  and  *  Quarterly 
Statement,  1881,'  p.  232. 
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the  antiquity  of  the  site.    The  view  over  the  plains  from 

Beisan  on  the  east  to  Garmel  on  the  west,  and  from  the 

Samaritan  hills  on  the  south  to  the  mountains  of  Galilee 

on  the  north,  is  fine  and  extensive.    No  vineyards  now  exist, 

but  rock-cut  wine -presses  to  be  seen  east  of  the  village 

may  possibly  mark  the  site  of  Naboth's  vineyard  (1  Kings 

XXX.  1).    The  'fountain  in  Jezreel'  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1)  is  very 

probably  the  fine  spring  'Ain  el  Meiyiteh  ('the  dead  spring  ') 

north  of  the  village,  rising  between  black  basalt  boulders. 

The  Valley  of  Jezreel  is  famous  as  the  general  scene  of  one 

of  the  most  graphic  episodes  of  Hebrew  history — Gideon's 

victory  over  the  Midianites;  although  we  are  as  yet  unable  to 

follow  the  topography  of  the  pursuit  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 

it  is  only  possible  to  say  that  the  pursuit  extended  from  some 

point  below  Jezreel  to  the  mountains  east  of  Jericho.    North 

of  Jezreel  are  the  small  mud  hamlets,  Solam,  Endor,  and 

Nain,  remarkable    as    representing,    respectively,    Shunem 

(Josh.  xix.  18),  Enddr  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7),  and 

Nain   (Luke  vii.  7).    At  Solam,  which   stands  on  a  slope 

near  the  foot  of  Jebel  ed  Diihy,  no  special  marks  of  antiquity 

have  been  observed,  except  the  mounds  on  which  the  modem 

houses  were  built.    Above  the  village  of  Endor,  on  the  east, 

there  are   some  small  caves  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  which 

is  of  soft  limestone.    None  of  them,  however,  appear  very 

ancient,  and  some  certainly  have  been  excavated,  probably  in 

search  of  soft  chalk  for  mortar.    Beisan  is  now  a  miserable 

hamlet  of  some  sixty  mud  cabins,  standing,  together  with  the 

adjacent  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the  south  side  of  Nahr 

Jalud,  just  where  the  great  valley  of  Jezreel  drops  down  by  a 

rather  steep  descent  to  the  level  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  here 

from  two  to  three  miles  broad.    The  abundant  supply  of 

water  from  the  four  large  brooks  which  pass  through  Beisan, 

and  the  naturally  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  combined  to 

make  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  one  of  the  first  in  Palestine. 

The  present  Beis&n  admittedly  represents  the  Bethshean,  or 

Bethshan  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  lay  within  the  borders 

of  Issachar,  but  belonged  to  Manasseh.    When  Saul  and  his 

three  sons  were  slain  on  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Gilboa, 

the  Philistines  brought  and  fastened  their  bodies  to  the  walls 

of  Bethshan ;  and  it  was  thence  that  they  were  taken  by  the 

men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  who  'went  all  night,'  and  carried 

away  the  bodies  to  their  own  city  and  burned  them,  and 

buried  their  bones.    The  city  received  the  name  Scythopolis 

after  the  exile,  under  the  Greek  dominiou.    The  origin  of  the 

name  has  never  yet  been  decided,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
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a  colony  of  Scythians  settled  here,  and  Herodotus  relates  that 
during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  contemporary  of 
Josiah,  the  Scythians  made  an  incursion  through  Palestine 
into  Egypt.  Belaud  and  other  authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  Scythopolis  as  derived  from  the  name  Succoth,  but 
Gu^rin  thinks  it  very  unlikely  that  so  important  a  place 
should  have  been  named  from  one  comparatively  unknown  and 
insignificant,  and  says  that  it  was  not  the  habit  of  the  Greeks 
to  engraft  foreign  names  into  their  compound  words  without 
translation,  and  that  since  the  Greek  uid  Latin  name  for 
Succoth  was  Scen»,  the  composite  thence  resulting  would 
have  been  Scenopolis.  The  same  authority  suggests  that  the 
term  Scythians,  as  here  used,  applied  to  the  rude  barbarians, 
as  the  nomadic  tribes  who  inhabited  the  Ghor  would  naturally 
be  considered  and  described  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time 
of  Judas  Maccabsdus,  Beis&n  was  certainly  known  as  Scytho- 
polis, and  was  not  then  a  Jewish  city,  although  sotae  Jews 
dwelt  there.  Again,  Josephus  mentions  Scythopolis  as  being 
on  or  near  the  northern  border  of  Galilee.  It  was,  too, 
the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  the  only  city  of  that 
district  Jying  on  the  west  of  Jordan;  and  here  Alexander 
JannsBUS  had  his  interview  with  Cleopatra.  In  the  crusading 
epoch,  again,  it  was  known  both' as  Scythopolis  and  Bethshan, 
The  extensive  ruins  which  are  still  to  be  seen  here  are 
divided  into  three  sections  by  two  streams,  viz. :  (1)  The 
southern  section,  containing  the  modem  village  built  entirely 
of  mud,  the  hippodrome  now  almost  covered  up,  the  Theatre 
el  Akud,  the  best  preserved  specimen*  of  Boman  work  in 
Western  Palestine,  the  ruined  mosque  Jamia'  el  Arba'in 
Ghuzawi  (the  mosque  of  the  forty  warriors),  which  was, 
according  to  Tristram,  originally  a  Greek  church,  and  ancient 
exterior  walls ;  (2)  The  central  division,  including  the  fortress 
Tell  el  Hosn,  a  natural  mound,  artificially  strengthened 
by  scarping  the  sides,  trapezoidal  in  shape,  and  originally 
strengthened,  at  least  on  the  west  and  south,  with  a  colon- 
nade apparently  rectangular,  and  numerous  ruins ;  (8)  the 
northern  section  beyond  the  stream,  but  within  the  walls, 
including  the  church,  of  which  the  apses,  pointing  eastward, 
alone  remain,  tombs  which  are  structural  and  covered  with 
domes  but  of  rude  workmanship  the  Hiimmam  ('the  hot 
bath '),  a  reservoir  which  was  originally  filled  by  the  aqueduct 
called  Eanat  el  Hakeiniyeh  ('the  wise  man's  aqueduct') 
which  was  supplied  from  the  Nahr  J&lud  (Goliath's  river). 

The  Gilboa  range,  which  bounds  the  valley  of  Jezreel  on  the 
south,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Kishon  basin  and  the 
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Jordan  valley.    It  nms  northward,  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  Jebel  Aba  Madwar  (1648*5),  which  stands  1420  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  1520  feet  above  the  valley.    The  range  is 
often  called  Jebel  Foku'a,  and  the  village  of  that  name,  which 
stands  on  the  top  of  a  spur,  may  possibly  be  identical  with 
Aphek,  where  the  Philistines  encamped  before  attacking  Saul 
on  Mount  Gilboa ;  although  'Arraneh,  a  small  mud  village  on 
the  plain,  conjecturally  identified  with  the  Bangan  of  Josephus, 
is  also  suggested  as  the  site  of  their  camp.     The  site  of  Beth- 
abara  is  of  interest  as  probably  that  of  our  Lord's  baptism, 
and,  as  such,  has  been  eagerly  sought.     The  discovery  of 
Makhadet  'Ab4ra,  one  of  the  principal  northern  fords  of  the 
Jordan,  is  of  considerable  importance  in  deciding  this  question, 
since  it  fits  the  necessary  conditions  much  better  than  the 
traditional  site — the  Judaean  Bethany.    The  word  Bethabara 
(*  house  of  the  crossing  over,'  or  '  ford ')  is  singularly  repro- 
duced in  the  present  Makhadet  'Abara  ('  ford  of  the  crossing 
over'),  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  roots,  and,  consequently,  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  being  identical  in  both  languages.   This 
ford,  too,  is  only  twenty  miles  distant  from  Kofr  Kenna,  per- 
haps the  most  probable  site  of  Gana  of  Galilee,  so  that  the  old 
difficulty  of  the  distance  between  the  two  places  having  been 
traversed  in  a  single  day  is  disposed  of.     Again,  the  road  to 
the  land  of  Bashan,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 
and  was  the  Bathania  of  the  time  of  Christ,  passes  through 
Bethabara,  and  this,  it  is  suggested,  may  account  for  the 
reading  Bethany  contained  in  some  of  the  oldest  MSS. 

This  part  of  Palestine  is  one  in  which  the  events  of  Bible 
history  crowd  so  thickly  upon  one  another  that  almost  every 
square  mile  possesses  a  multitude  of  sacred  and  historic  asso- 
ciations. It  is  impossible  even  to  enumerate  many  of  these 
spots  within  the  limits  of  the  present  article.  The  topography 
of  Samaria  and  JudsBa  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  compression.  Few, 
perhaps,  are  prepared  to  deny  that  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  the  survey  are  those  which  directly  facilitate  Biblical 
exegesis  by  elucidating  the  topography  of  Scripture,  and  the 
gains  to  Biblical  archaeology  due  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the 
recent  Survey,  will  naturally  form  its  chief  claim  to  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  Christendom.  Of  these,  a  few  only 
can  here  be  mentioned. 

On  Mount  Gerizim  stood,  according  to  the  Samaritan  tra- 
dition, a  town  called  Bethel,  which  is  mentioned  under  its  old 
name,  Luz,  in  the  chronicle.  Curiously  enough  the  heaps  of 
stones,  which  lie  around  the  Samaritan  place  of  sacrifice  on 
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Gerizim,  are  styled  Ehurbet  Lozeh.  The  GruRaders  believed 
this  to  be  the  Bethel  at  which  Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  the 
golden  calves ;  the  other,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being 
erected  at  Tell  el  Eady.  As  the  traditional  scene  of  the^ 
reading  of  the  law,  Monnl;  Ebal  and  Mount  Gerizim,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  narrow  vale  of  Shechem,  possess  a 
vivid  interest. 

It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  of 
Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance  in  the  promised  land,  to 

*  put '  the  curse  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  the  blessing  on  Mount  Genzim. 

*  This  was  to  be  accomplished  b  j  a  ceremonial  in  which  half  the  tribes- 
stood  on  the  one  mount  and  half  on  the  other ;  those  on  Gerizim  respond- 
ing to  and  affirming  blessings,  those  on  Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by 
the  Levites,  who  remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  int^lrvaL'  It' 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  this  natural  amphitheatre  that  there  is  no 
other  place  in  Palestine  so  suitable  for  the  assembly  of  an  immense  body 
of  men  within  the  limits  to  which  a  human  voice  could  reach,  and  where 
at  the  same  time  each  indiTidual  would  be  able  to  see  what  was  being 
done.  The  recesses  in  the  two  mountains,  which  form  the  amphitheatre^ 
are  exactly  opposite  to  each  other ;  and  the  limestone  strata,  running  up 
to  the  very  summits  in  a  succession  of  ledges,  present  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  regular  benches.  A  grander  sight  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than 
that  which  the  reading  of  the  Law  must  have  presented :  the  ark,  borne 
by  the  Leyites,  on  the  gentle  elevation  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  those  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  '  all  Israel  and  their 
elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges'  on  this  side  and  on  that, '  half  of 
them  over  against  Mount  Gerizim,  and  half  of  them  over  against  Mount 
Ebal,*  covering  the  bare  hillsides  from  head  to  foot."^ 

At  the  sonth-east  comer  of  the  plateau,  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Qerizim,  is  fixed,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans,  the  place  where  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  and, 
at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  very  pretty 
cemetery  called  El  Amud,  which,  it  is  suggested,  with  some 
degree  of  probability,  was  *  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem,' 
where  Abimelech  was  made  king  (Judges  ix.  6) ;  and  with  the 
Oak  of  Moreh,  near  which  Abraham  built  his  first  altar  to  the 
Lord  after  entering  the  Promised  Land,  and  Joshua  set  up  a 
great  stone  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem, 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  is  a  long  narrow  town,  for  the  most 
part,  stone  built.  The  spot  it  occupies  is  unrivalled  in  Pales- 
tine. It  is  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  with 
Mount  Ebal  rising  on  the  north,  and  Mount  Qerizim  on  the 
south ;  but,  since  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  pass,  it  is 
easy  of  access  from  the  Jordan  country  on  the  east,  and  from 
the  sea-coast  on  the  west.  The  principal  buildings  in  the 
town  are  the  mosques.  Of  these  seven  still  remain,  of  which 
*  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  C.  Wilson,  •  Qoarterlj  Statement,  1S73,'  p.  67. 
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one,  Jamia'  Hizn  Ya*kub^  standing  immediately  outside  the 
town  on  the  sonth-west^  and  originally  a  chapel,  is  tradition- 
ally the  site  of  Jacob's  mourning  when  the  coat  of  Joseph 
was  brought  him.  Another  (Jamia  Oulad  Ya'kub  el  'Asherah), 
in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  town,  appears  to  be  the  site 
mentioned  in  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  as  containing  the  tombs 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  6).  About  one  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  Nablus,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Miikhnah,  which 
possibly  represents  the  Biblical  Asher-ham-Michmethah,  east 
of  (or  *  before ')  Shechem  (Josh.  xvii.  7),  is  Bir  Ta'kub,  Jacob's 
Well,  standing  on  the  piece  of  ground  he  purchased  from  the 
Shechemites.  The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  this  spot 
possesses  great  interest — 

The  state  of  Jacob's  Well  is,  doubtless,  well  known  to  the  majoriW  of 
your  readers,  even  to  those  who  have  not  themselves  visited  the  Moly 
Land.  It  has  again  and  again  been  described  by  the  many  writers  on 
Palestine,  and  all  have  mentioned  their  disappointment  that  instead  of 
finding  any  semblance  to  a  well,  or  anything  which  could  recall  the  inter- 
view of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  they  have  merely  found  a 
dark  irregular  hole  amid  a  mass  of  ruins  in  a  vaulted  chamber  beneath 
t)ie  surface  of  the  ground.  I  have  shared  this  disappointment  on  many 
previous  visits  to  Nabliis,  and  again  as,  a  fortnight  ago,  we  stood  beside 
the  spot,  it  was  with  great  regret  that  we  were  so  utterly  unable  to  picture 
before  us  the  scene  so  graphically  described  by  the  Evangelist.  We  had 
clambered  down  into  the  vault,  and  were  vainly  attempting  to  peer  into 
the  dark  hole  amid  the  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish,  when  we  chanced  to 
notice,  a  few  feet  from  the  opening,  a  dark  crack  between  the  stones. 
Fancying  that  possibly  it  might  be  another  opening  of  the  well,  we  re- 
moved some  stones  and  earth,  and  soon  were  able  to  trace  part  of  a  carved 
aperture  in  a  large  slab  of  stone.  Deeply  interested  at  finding  this,  we 
cleared  away  more  earth  and  stones,  and  soon  distinguished  the  circular 
mouth  of  the  well,  though  it  was  blocked  by  an  immense  mass  of  stone. 
Calling  to  aid  ^wo  men  who  were  looking  on,  with  considerable  labour  we 
at  length  managed  to  remove  it,  and  the  opening  of  the  well  was  clear.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  our  feelings  as  we  gazed  down  the  open  well,  and 
sat  on  that  ledge  on  which,  doubtless,  the  Saviour  rested,  and  felt  with 
our  fingers  the  grooves  in  the  stone  caused  by  the  ropes  by  which  the 
water  pots  were  drawn  up.* 

On  the  hUl  of  Samaria,  the  large  and  flourishing  village  of 
Sebustieh  now  stands.  Its  position  is  peculiarly  commanding. 
The  hill  rises  between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  open  valley 
on  the  north,  and  is  isolated  on  all  sides  but  the  east.  On 
the  summit  is  a  fiat  plateau,  on  the  east  of  which  is  the 
village.  From  a  knoll  west  of  the  village  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean.  The  only  important 
remains  are  a  colonnade  of  the  time  of  Herod,  and  a  crusading 

.•  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Barclay,  *  Quarterly  Statement,  1881,'  p.  212. 
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church — ^a  fine  structure — the  traditional  place  of  burial  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Among  other  neighbouring  ancient  sites 
Abel  Meholah  (Judges  xii.  22)  is  identified,  by  its  distance 
from  Scythopolis  (Beisan)  with  'Ain  Helweh.  Beth  Shemesh, 
a  place  in  the  lot  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22),  may,  perhaps, 
be  connected  with  'Ain  esh  Shemsiyeh  in  the  Jordan  Valley ; 
and  Taanath-Shiloh  (Josh.  xvi.  6)  would  seem  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Ta*na,  seven  English  miles  north  of  Yanun  (Janoah). .  Ety- 
mologically,  at  any  rate»  Tirzah,  once  the  capital  of  Israel,  and 
the  ^lace  where  the  kings  of  Israel  were  buried,  but  of  the 
position  of  which  we  have  no  indication  in  the  Bible,  is 
identical  with  Teiasir,  a  small  village,  which  still  possesses  an 
appearance  of  antiquity.  The  identification  of  Antipatris,  a 
frontier  town  of  Judaea,  with  Bas  el  'Ain  has  been  confirmed 
by  Sir  Charles  Wilson ;  and  the  distances  of  that  place  from 
Lydda  and  Caesarea,  given  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem 
Itineraries,  have  been  found  to  correspond  with  those  to  Ras 
el  'Ain.  *  Qilgal  of  Nations '  (Josh.  xii.  23)  is  conjecturally 
fixed  at  Jiljulieh,  a  large  mud  village  in  the  maritime  plain ; 
while  Oilgal,  a  town  in  the  mountains,  near  Bethel,  is  re- 
cognized on  somewhat  scanty  evidence  in  Jiljilia,  a  large 
village  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  division  of  Beni  Zeid, 
which  belongs  to  the  Mutasseriflik  of  Jerusalem.  Again, 
Taiyibeh,  a  large  Christian  village  in  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  division  Beni  Salim,  is,  from  its  distance,  supposed  to 
be  Ophrah  of  Benjamin,  which  Jerome  states  to  have  been  five 
Boman  miles  east  of  Bethel.  If  we  are  right  in  identifying 
Wady  Taiyibeh  with  the  valley  of  Zeboim  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
Jerome's  view  gains  additional  probability.  Beitin,  the  ancient 
Bethel,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  flat  spur  of  rising  ground, 
and  the  identification  has  never  been  disputed.  One  of  the 
most  peculiar  features  of  the  place  is  the  group  of  rocks 
covering  two  or  three  acres  north  of  the  town,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  remains  of  a  church  to  be  seen  here 
may  be  those  of  the  church  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  built  on 
the  spot  where  Joseph  slept. 

De  Saulcy  proposed  Tell  'Asur,  a  lofty  mountain  north  of 
Bethel,  as  the  site  of  Baal  Hazor  (2  Sam  xiii.  23),  and  his 
view  has  been  adopted  by  the  surveyors.  Again,  Shiloh 
(Judges  xxi.  19)  is  unhesitatingly  placed  at  Seilun,  a  place 
remarkable  for  its  retired  position,  shut  in  as  it  is  between 
high,  bare  mountains  which  intercept  the  view  on  every  side. 
The  ancient  Ekron  was  held  to  be  identical  with  the  mud 
village  'Akir,  by  Eusebius  and  the  crusading  historians,  and 
later  by  Robinson,  who  was  the  first  to  advance  this  view  in 
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modem  times.  The  town  has  no  history  subsequently  to  the 
rout  of  the  Philistines,  when  David  slew  Goliath.  Dr.  Porter 
identified  the  important  site  of  Tell  es  Safi  with  the  ancient 
Gathy  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Valley  of  Elah  may  also  be  urged 
in  favour  of  his  view.  Gezer,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
in  Palestine,  which  was  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  Canaan  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  was  identified  by  M.  Glermonfr 
Ganneau  with  Tell  Gezer ;  and  since  Gezer  is  one  of  the  most 
definite  points  on  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim, 
its  locality  is  of  material  importance  in  defining  the  form 
and  extent  of  that  territory  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Dan. 
The  place  was  especially  explored  by  the  Survey  party  in  1875. 
In  Ehurbet  'Erma  are  satisfied,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  all 
the  numerous  conditions  of  the  true  site  of  Kirjath  Jearim. 
The  name,  position,  the  character  of  the  ruin,  the  view  thence, 
its  proximity  to  Beth  Shemesh,  and  its  distance  from  Chesalon 
(Eesla)  and  the  Mahaneh  Dan  (the  vale  of  Sura*h),  concur  in 
fixing  ^Erma  as  the  modern  counterpart  of  that  important 
boundary  town,  where  the  ark  was  kept  for  twenty  years. 
It  is  strongly  posted  in  the  rude  hills  of  Judah,  and  it  is 
almost  possible  to  guess  the  positiox^  of  the  high  place  of  Baal, 
whence  the  city  took  its  name,  and  the  Gibeah  where  the  ark 
was  kept.  This  identification  must  certainly  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  those  which  have  resulted  from 
the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  since  the  exact  position  of 
Eirjath  Jearim  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  several  Biblical  narratives  (Judges  xviii.  12; 
1  Sam.  vi.  21,  vii.  1 ;  Ps.  cxxxii.  6 ;  Josh.  xv.  8-10,  xviii.  14, 15). 
Enough  has  been  said  to  imperfectly  indicate  some  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  Palestine  West  of  the  Jordan.  It  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  here  upon  their  general 
worth  and  interest.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  results 
achieved  have  fully  answered  previous  expectations,  and, 
while  many  of  the  errors  of  former  travellers  have  been  cor- 
rected, most  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  dis- 
tricts hitherto  almost  unknown.  Out  of  the  620  topographical 
names  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  Western  Palestine,  about 
430  have  now  been  identified,  and  of  those  no  fewer  than  132 
are  due  to  the  Survey  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Apart  from  all  questions  of  detail,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  contemplate  the  immense  value  to  religion,  history,  science, 
art,  and  culture  of  this  attempt  at  the  consolidation  and 
codification  of  the  whole  corpus  of  literature  dealing  with 
the  Holy  Land,  without  acknowledging  the  grandeur  of  its 
conception  and  the  magnificent  results  which  have  been 
achieved.  william  morbis  colles. 
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Abt.  IV. — Lay  and  Medical  Functions  in  Hospital 
Administration. 

The  publication  of  the  official  Report  of  the  Conference  upon 
the  Administration  of  HospitalB,  recently  held  at  the  instance 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.), 
supplies  us  in  convenient  form  with  information  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  results  of  that  somewhat  remarkable  gathering. 
In  the  pages  before  us  are  recorded  the  opinions  of  many  and 
various  minds  dealing  in  whole  or  detail  with  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  the  day;  and  it  is  in  the  effect  of  such 
collective  action  as  is  here  foreshadowed,  and  in  the  more  or  less 
practical  conclusions  arrived  at,  that  the  hopes  of  the  ardent 
hospitd  reformer  must  centre.  It  needs  but  a  cursory  exam- 
ination to  show  that  while  all  appeared  to  agree  upon  the  need 
for  inquiry  and  amendment,  there  was  quite  enough  diversity 
of  sentiment  as  to  method  to  insure  that  courteous  collision  of 
minds  which  saves  harmony  from  tedium  and  warms  while  it 
enlightens. 

Considering  the  extent  of  the  ground  travelled  over,  it  would 
have  been  unfortunate  and  disappointing  if  unanimity  had 
everywhere  prevailed.  There  is  no  question  but  it  has  its 
two  or  more  sides,  and  unless  these  are  presented  to  us  dis- 
cussion cannot  be  satisfying  and  instructive.  That  lay 
and  medical  feeling  should  show  a  tendency  to  range  them- 
selves upon  opposite  lines  is  only  natural.  The  relations 
of  lay  to  medical  authority  in  a  hospital  must  always  be 
delicate ;  and  while  tact  is  capable  of  great  things  and  will 
ever  prove  indispensable,  there  is  too  much  unreality  about 
an  authority  which  fears  to  make  itself  felt  for  us  to  be  o¥er 
anxious  for  its  preservation.  If  lay  authority  be  an  evil ;  if 
it  be  desii'able,  as  an  eminent  professional  exponent  has  stated, 
that  'a  medical  institution  should  be  medical  throughout,' 
then  laymen  had  best  make  up  their  minds  to  be  contented 
with  furnishing  subjects  and  paying  the  bills.  Those  privi- 
leges, at  least,  will  be  left  to  them  ;  let  them  be  thankful  that 
as  patients  and  paymasters  there  is  yet  room  for  them  in 
the  economy  of  a  hospital. 

Seriously,  it  would  have  been  well  for  all  parties  if  some  of 
those  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  '  the  hospitals  exclusively 
for  the  doctors '  could  have  been  induced  to  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  discussion,  and  the  notion  may  be  commended 
to  organizers  of  conferences  in  the  future.  For  so  long  as 
;3ome  medical  writers  would  eradicate  lay  authority  root  and 
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branchy  anything  like  agreement  is  impossible.  It  is  quite  in 
ordinary  course  for  these  gentlemen  to  attribute  to  lay  inter- 
ference all  difficulties  and  deficiencies  in  management,  and  to 
promise  the  hospitals,  if  they  be  but  purged  of  this  perilous 
stuff,  a  history  of  halcyon  days. 

The  consideration  of  a  paper  written  in  the  plain-spoken 
style  of  some  recent  articles  could  not  have  failed  to  impart 
piquancy  to  the  proceedings,  and  might  have  helped  sensibly 
to  clear  the  atmosphere.  No  good  is  to  be  got  by  an  evasion 
of  pertinent  questions,  and  if  high  medical  authorities  from 
time  to  time  raise  issues  of  importance,  it  is  well  they  should 
be  examined  and  disposed  of. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  a  hospital  really  is,  and 
what  are  its  functions.  A  hospital  is  primarily  an  institu- 
tion of  charity,  provided  and  maintained  by  '  certain  benevo- 
lent citizens.'  Its  functions  are  (1)  to  afford  alleviation  and 
cure  in  sickness  to  such  members  of  the  community  as  are 
nnable  to  pay  for  medical  attention ;  and  (2)  to  furnish  to  the 
physician  and  surgeon  a  field  for  observation  and  annotation, 
and  to  the  student  a  means  of  education.  We  recognize 
therefore  in  a  hospital  a  means  provided  towards  two  ends— 
the  one  in  its  nature  benevolent,  the  other  economical  and 
educational.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  providers  have  only  the  first  end  in  view ;  the  work  they 
intend  to  promote  is  essentially  one  of  mercy.  But  in  making 
their  dispositions  in  aid  of  the  sick  poor,  they  afford  opportu- 
nities for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  experience  service- 
ab}^  on  behalf  of  all  men.  The  hospital  becomes  the  natural 
head-quarters  of  the  body  militant  of  the  profession.  It  is  the 
centre  of  progress.  Without  the  hospital,  the  means  of  medical 
teaching  would  vanish,  the  luminosity  of  medical  science  would 
fade  out,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  would  sink  into  darkness 
and  empiricism.  Thus  we  find,  upon  the  one  hand,  the  ablest 
physicians  ambitious  of  a  place  upon  its  staff,  and  looking  for  a 
reward  for  their  labours  in  the  increased  eminence  which  occurs 
to  them  as  a  consequence ;  and  upon  the  other  we  see  the 
youths  who  incline  to  medicine  flocking  to  it  for  the  education 
which  can  be  obtained  nowhere  but  within  its  walls. 

Therefore,  of  the  three  parties  requisite  to  the  constitution 
of  a  hospital,  viz.,  the  providers,  the  physicians,  and  the 
patients,  the  two  latter  obtain  immediate  and  direct  advan- 
tages, the  first  only  remote  and  indirect  advantages.  More- 
over, for  these  they  might  fairly  say  they  pay  twice  over ; 
first  in'donations,  and  afterwards  in  fees.  To  the  providers 
a  hospital  is  certainly  not  a  necessity;  neither  is  it.  to  the 
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patients,  greatly  as  they  are  benefited  by  it ;  but  to  the  medical 
profession  a  hospital  is  positively  indispensable.  Without  it 
the  faculty  must  die  of  inanition. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  the  suspicion  a  little  too  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  hospitals  have  incurred  so  great 
obligation  to  the  profession  as  to  have  bartered  away  their 
independence,  the  providers  of  a  hospital  may  reasonably 
claim  the  liberty  to  aid  in  the  regulation  of  its  affairs ;  and 
among  other  things  to  make  with  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
such  honourable  compacts  in  regard  to  their  duties  as  officers 
of  the  institution  as  may  be  adjudged  needful,  in  order  that 
the  work  of  the  hospital  shall  be  regarded,  chiefly,  as  in 
relief  of  the  sick  poor. 

When  reform  in  administration  is  reached,  it  will  be  well 
if  this  position  be  emphasized  and  rendered  complete  by  the 
provision  of  suitable  emoluments  for  the  medical  and  surgical 
officers.  Whatever  the  advantages  otherwise  accruing  to  a 
member  of  a  hospital  staff,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  a  direct 
remuneration  for  the  arduous  and  skilful  labour  bestowed  by 
him,  and  the  managers  have  an  equal  right  to  require  its 
acceptance.  No  bargain  is  legal  without  a  consideration. 
An  honorary  appointment  should  be  honorary  throughout. 
It  is  an  absurd  verbal  inaccuracy  to  call  an  office  honorary 
when  it  involves  both  labour  and  responsibility.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  when  to  impugn  merely  honorary  services  was 
considered  little  less  than  rank  blasphemy.  But  if  a  man 
have  not  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  it  is  best  for  him  to 
keep  silence.  Should  his  opinions  be  wrong,  time  will  exhibit 
their  worthlessness ;  but  such  as  they  are,  if  he  speak  at  all  let 
him  state  them  plainly  and  abide  by  them.  It  is  the  more 
gratifying  for  a  writer  to  find  that  the  opinions  he  has  placed 
upon  record,  and  which  at  the  time  they  were  uttered  were 
certainly  not  popular  opinions,  receive  in  process  of  time  a 
measure  of  vindication  at  the  hands  of  those  who  interpret 
the  course  of  events.  A  great  many  authorities  agree  now 
in  condemning  *  honorarism  ;  *  and  an  observation  offered  at 
the  conference,  and  by  a  physician,  that  if  hospitals  '  were  to 
be  properly  managed  and  conducted,  every  member  of  the 
working  staff  must  be  paid,'  was  received  without  a  single 
token  of  dissent.  The  truth  is  that  the  day  is  passing  for 
merely  playing  at  hospital,  and  people  are  realizing  that  the 
management  of  these  institutions  demands  serious,  concen- 
trated, and  constant  attention — such  attention  as  experience 
'shows  to  be  altogether  unobtainable  from  those  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  everything  but  their  own  will. 
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In  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  lay  influence,  let  as 
attempt  to  picture  what  the  hospital  would  become  without 
it.  Lay  influence  is  always  exerted  in  maintenance  of  the 
benevolent  character  of  the  work — that  is,  it  is  always  exerted 
in  favour  of  the  patient.  The  model  hospital  of  a  physician's 
mind  is  not  one  directly  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  sick,  but 
only  Incidentally  and  parenthetically.  We  do  not  intend  to 
imply  that  the  physician  does  not  do  his  very  best  for  the 
patient,  but  that  it  would  be  only  a  natural  bias  of  his  to 
admit  those  whose  condition  was  curious  rather  than  curable. 
He  would  not  care  to  set  his  skill  too  easy  a  task.  In  the 
same  way  it  is  notorious  that  accomplished  lawyers  delight  in 
arguing  knotty  points  of  law,  caring  nothing  that  the  result 
will  prove  of  no  present  utility.  Lay  management  is  also, 
according  to  its  lights,  and  as  much  as  it  is  permitted  to  be, 
a  defender  of  individual  members  of  the  medical  staff  against 
the  tyranny  and  jealousy  of  professional  compeers.  Probably 
there  are  few  hospitals  whose  histories  would  not  show 
grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  talented  jimiors  by  their 
older  colleagues.  The  managing  authorities  of  hospitals  have 
a  genuine  desire  that  staff  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the 
best  men  obtainable,  and  that  every  member  shall  receive 
£air  treatment.  Is  it  quite  so  certain  that  the  staff  itself  is 
always  and  unanimously  actuated  by  similar  motives  ? 

Again,  the  individual  patients  would  be  losers  in  every  way. 
A  hospital  stripped  of  lay  influence  and  surrendered  entirely 
to  professional  care  would  soon  become  a  place  intolerable, 
whether  to  live  or  die  in.  All  the  little  whims  which  sick 
people  cherish  would  be  ruthlessly  dealt  with,  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  sensitive  sufferers  would  be  overlooked,  and  in  time 
even  the  outward  proprieties  would  perish.  But  it  may  be 
asked.  Why  should  these  things  be  ?  Is  not  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  its  nature  and  operations  essentially  humane  and 
benevolent  ?  True,  and  so  is  law  the  embodunent  of  right 
and  reason ;  yet,  led  by  law  alone,  justice  would  stumble,  and 
equity,  which  may  be  considered  the  lay  brother  of  law,  is 
often  called  upon  to  give  guidance  and  correction. 

It  all  would  come  about  as  naturally  as  dust  and  cobwebs 
congregate  in  a  neglected  chamber.  A  philosopher  whose 
mind  is  surrendered  to  the  study  of  abstruse  theories  has  no 
room  in  his  thoughts  for  the  elegancies  of  life ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  physician,  engrossed  with  the  actualities  of 
disease,  possesses  no  margin  of  attention  to  bestow  upon 
its  mere  incidents.  His  faculties  are  engaged  with  the 
substance ;  he  cannot  be  expected  to  concern  himself  with 
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the  shadow.  This  is  no  less  the  result  of  training  than 
of  the  preoccupation  of  mind  which  arises  out  of  it.  The 
sympathy  a  physician  extends  to  a  patient  comes  of  his  own 
native  pity;  it  is  a  personal  quality.  A  mind  arbitrarily 
profepsional  would  exclude  pity  as  weakening  and  unnervingv 
One  of  the  first  essentials  to  a  medical  training  is  to  acquire 
familiarity  with  suffering  in  every  form.  There  must  be  no 
wincing.  Neither  must  there  be  any  mental  aberration.  If 
a  member  of  his  own  family  be  seriously  ill,  the  mistrust  of 
a  physician  in  himself  grows  in  direct  ratio  to  his  grief  and 
anxiety.  We  cannot  see  clearly  if  our  eyes  have  tears  in 
them. 

Next  to  the  medical  work,  nursing  is  the  most  important 
function  of  a  hospital.  In  the  case  of  a  nurse  it  is  contended 
that  her  duties  must  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
medical  officers.  Every  one  well  acquainted  with  hospital 
work  will  agree  to  this.  Nursing  cannot  be  irreproachable  if 
it  be  not  strictly  subordinate  to  medical  control.  But  no  one 
.with  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  deny  that  while 
the  physician  may  overlook  nothing  that  is  necessary,  there 
are  a  multitude  of  little  attentions  outside  his  professional 
purview  which  a  good  nurse  will  bestow,  either  of  her  own 
accord  or  under  the  tuition  of  her  superintendent,  and  not  one 
of  them  could  be  omitted  without  some  loss  of  comfort  to  the 
patient.  The  tone  of  the  nursing  in  a  hospital  is  reflective  of 
the  lay  as  of  the  medical  authority.  Where  there  are  quick, 
keen  physicians,  the  nurses  will  attain  to  a  corresponding 
standard  of  excellence  in  regard  to  such  duties  as  are  required 
of  them  by  the  physicians.  They  will  be  careful  watchers 
and  recorders  of  events ;  they  will  be  smart,  active,  cleanly, 
and  never  neglectful  of  an  order;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  they  will  exhibit  one  atom  of  kindly  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  gf  the  patient,  or  exceed  by  one  hair's  breadth  the 
line  of  cold,  hard  duty.  An  individual  nurse  may  do  this, 
and  much  more,  because  she  is  by  nature  kind-hearted  and 
sympathizing ;  but  the  tendency  is,  of  course,  with  a  nurse  as 
with  a  medical  student,  to  grow  familiar  with  suffering  and 
to  become  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  at  witnessing  it.  Without 
some  potent  inciting  cause  it  is  difficult  for  a  nurse,  though 
to  the  manner  born — ^and  for  no  calling  are  people  more  fitted 
or  unfitted  by  natural  and  ineradicable  attributes — to  maintain 
one  uniform  level  of  kindness  and  pity.  Patients  are  both 
variant  and  variable,  and  it  is  the  nurse  rather  than  the 
doctor  who  must  endure  the  peevishness  and  ingratitude*  which 
alternate  with  other  and  more  amiable  manifestations.    Under 
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medical  guidance  alone,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  corrective 
influence,  an  average  nurse  would  soon  regard  a  patient  as 
nothing  more  than  a  '  subject.'  The  smartest  and  cleverest 
nurses — ^tbat  is,  those  who  have  imbibed  most  deeply  the 
professional  spirit,  and  are  most  thoroughly  after  the  physi- 
cian's own  heart — are  not  always  such  as  we  should  choose 
where  patience  and  endurance  are  necessities,  and  in  few  cases 
of  sick  nursing  can  these  qualities  be  altogether  wanting 
without  injury  to  the  patient.  It  is  an  especial  function  of 
lay  authority  to  promote  the  moral  sanitation  of  a  hospital, 
and  to  conserve  those  chastening  traits  of  kindliness  and 
humanity  without  which  the  work  could  not  fail  to  deteriorate 
and  grow  corrupt. 

So  also  with  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  probably  the 

Sarent  of  all  benevolent  feeling  and  action,  although  its  in- 
uence  is  not  always  recognized  even  by  those  with  whom  its 
power  is  greatest.  Whatever  the  divergences  between  science 
and  religion,  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  the  profession  with 
irreligion  in  order  to  enforce  this  point.  ^  recent  notable 
article  in  '  The  Lancet  *  will  have  been  welcome  to  many,  as 
showing  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  journal  at  least  science  is 
not  yet  divorced  from  religion.  It  is  suflScient  to  remember 
that  the  whole  mind  of  the  physician  is  directed  to  the 
temporal,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  it  is  but 
natural  and  consequential  that  he  should  exalt  the  importance 
of  what  is  tangible  and  corporeal  over  that  which  is  scienti- 
fically vague  and  physically  imperceptible.  From  his  youth 
upward  he  has  been  studying  the  body.  He  has  penetrated 
to  every  part ;  he  knows  what  it  is  in  health  and  in  every 
phase  of  disease.  If  he  have  not  been  able  to  lead,  he  has 
followed.  The  growth  of  knowledge,  and  the  marvellous  im- 
provements effected  during  recent  years  in  instruments  and 
appliances  of  all  kinds,  enable  an  accuracy  of  diagnosis  tran- 
scending the  dreams  of  the  most  capable  of  symptomatic 
workers.  Yet,  amid  all  his  researches,  he  obtains  no  glimpse 
of  the  essence  we  call  the  Soul,  nor  can  he  lay  bare  the  germ 
of  that  greater  life  which  men  call  Eternity.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  increase  a  tendency  to  materialism,  and  it  ma^  be  noted 
as  a  curious  fact  that  the  advances  of  medical  science  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  retrocession  of  religious 
belief  among  medical  men.  But  let  us  agree  that  the  belief 
remains.  The  prime  duty  of  a  physician  is  in  respect  of  the 
body ;  and  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  adverse  to  the  bodily 
good  of  the  patient,  he  objects  upon  principle  to  everything 
which  is  calculated  to  produce  mental  emotion — no  matter  Q,t 
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what  cost  to  those  spiritual  necessities  for  which  a  religious 
community  would  demand  provision.  Under  a  hospital 
regime  purely  medical,  the  chaplain  would  become  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo,  and  the  record  of  his  ministrations  would  furnish 
— centuries  hence — a  curious  page  for  the  eleemosynary  anti- 
quarian. A  hospital  from  whose  precincts  the  mild  rays  of 
benevolence  and  religion  were  excluded  might  blaze  with 
scientific  light,  but,  like  the  sunshine  of  a  Canadian  winter^ 
the  blaze  would  be  cold,  critical,  and  pitiless.  And  soon  it 
would  be  shed  upon  a  void.  The  financial  prosperity  of  a 
hospital  is  an  artificial  production.  It  must  be  carefully 
fostered,  and  never  becomes  robust  enough  to  be  independent 
of  the  warmth  which  called  it  into  being.  A  hospital  whose 
raison  d'etre  rested  upon  its  scientific  recommendations  alone 
would  soon  lack  the  means  of  existence.  Even  were  it  placed 
by  endowment  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  another  and  more 
serious  difficulty  would  remain  in  a  dearth  of  patients.  The 
classes  which  supply  inmates  to  hospitals  would  soon  take 
alarm,  and  suspicions — even  now  not  altogether  inexistent, 
although  vague  and  indefinite — would  gather  form  and  sub- 
stance, when  all  was  eliminated  which  tends  to  reassure. 

It  might  be  asked  if  the  character  and  reputation  of  such 
men  as  they  who  serve  in  the  capacity  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  reputable  hospitals  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
insure  confidence?  Beyond  the  disqualification  of  the  pro- 
fessional preoccupation  alluded  to,  they  really  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  internal  aflfairs  of  the  hospital  they  are  attached 
to.  Their  visits  are  paid  now  and  again,  say  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  their  business  is  with  the  physical  needs  of 
individual  patients,  and  with  them  only.  The  real  medico- 
domestic  government  of  a  hospital  ward  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
house-physicians  and  house-surgeons.  These  gentlemen  are 
theoretically  capable,  often  indefatigable,  but  always  young, 
and  necessarily  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth ;  fresh  from 
the  schools,  where  at  least  no  fostering  influence  has  been 
shed  upon  such  religious  training  as  their  boyhood  may  have 
known ;  elated  by  newly  acquired  power,  inexperienced  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  and  lacking  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  without  which  no  one  is  fit  for  authority. 

There  is  something  almpst  ludicrous  in  the  method  of  deal- 
ing with  resident  medical  appointments.  A  clever  student  of 
yesterday  is  to-day  appointed  to  a  post  which  in  power  and 
importance  as  regards  the  personnel  of  the  hospital  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  Whatever  his  share  in  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  patient — and  it  is  often  sufficient  to 
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render  the  funetion  of  the  physician  merely  consultative — the 
control  of  the  ward  and  all  matters  relating  to  its  economy, 
its  sanitation^  and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  are  surrendered 
unreservedly  to  his  keeping.  If  the  youth  be  amiable  and 
discreet,  all  may  work  smoothly ;  if  he  prove  overmasterful 
and  self-assertive,  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  must  bear 
vrith  it,  for  there  is  virtually  no  redress. 

A  disability  arising  from  want  of  age  would  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances lessen  with  every  succeeding  day.   Unfortunately, 
a  hospital  resident  is  possessed  of  perennial  youth;  the  bloom 
of  la  'premiere  jeunesse  is  ever  upon  him.     Like  the  heroes  of 
short  service  in  our  army,  he  is  no  sooner  within  a  measurable 
distance  of  efficiency  than  the  exigencies  of  the  service  or  his 
own  choice  bring  about  his  retirement.    Why,  indeed,  should 
he  stay?    He  has  been  taught  to  regard  a  house  physicianship 
or  surgeoncy  as  purely  educational  and  introductory:   why 
linger  longer  on  the  threshold  when  others  are  going  forward? 
In  most  hospitals  such  posts  are  among  the  recognized  prizes 
for  successful  students,  and  are  only  tenable  for  a  limited 
time.      A  meritorious  career  in  the  schools  is  the  accepted 
recommendation,  while  little,  if  anything,  is  done  to  insure 
what  we  may  term,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  moral  fitness. 
It  might  be  thought  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
that  given  these  conditions  of  change  and  instability — with 
possible  inaptitude — means  might  be  devised  to  minimize  the 
effect  on  the  hospital.   It  is  impossible  to  find  any  such  means. 
The  effect  is  not  to  be  mitigated  so  long  as  the  cause  is  main- 
tained, and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  a  domestic 
revolution  takes  place  at  every  fresh  appointment.     Widely 
different  views  of  the  same  duties  are  taken  by  different  men, 
and  personal  characteristics  which   count  for  much  in  a 
domestic  community  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  contrast 
with  what  has  gone  before.    If  anything  could  help  to  render 
a  hospital  l^ss  dependent  upon  lay  government  it  would  be  a 
drastic  change  in  the  method  of  selecting  medical  officers  in 
residence.     Physicians*  and  surgeons'  assistants,  performing 
medical  work  only,  under  supervision  of  seniors,  will  always 
be  needed;  but  beyond  these,  the  learners,  we  require  to  have 
a  medical  authority,  riper  in  years  and  knowledge,  integral  of 
the  authority  of  the  governing  body  itself,  co-operative  vrith 
the  lay  executive,  and  whose  interests  are  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  hospital.     To  obtain  this  we  must  render  the 
appointment  valuable  enough  to  induce  a  capable  man  to  retain 
it.  He  need  not  be  one  of  extraordinary  scientific  attainments, 
but  he  must  possess  rarer  recommendations  constituent  of 
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his  personality.  Brilliancy  might  be  well  exchanged  for  more 
homely  qualities,  and  nothing  will  compensate  for  a  lack  of  vigil- 
ance, or  a  neglect  of  duties  required  of  him  by  the  hospital  as 
distinguished  from  those  required  of  him  by  the  staff.  The 
objection  the  staff  has  to  mature  and  permanent  medical 
residents  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  they  would-  prove 
less  subject  to  the  influences  a  somewhat  arbitrary  professional 
etiquette  exerts  upon  juniors.  A  capable  man,  however,  is 
never  insubordinate  to  capable  authority ;  and,  moreover,  the 
officer  we  are  contemplating  would  be  concerned  with  a  variety 
of  duties  the  staff  usually  takes  no  interest  in,  and  whose  per- 
formance appears  to  the  average  medical  resident — intent  only 
upon  pleasing  the  physicians  and  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  his  professional  education — so  much  drudgery,  involving 
waste  of  time  and  even  loss  of  dignity.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  careful  and  systematic  attention  to  the  cleanli- 
ness and  sanitary  condition  of  the  building  and  offices  in  every 
part,  and  most  of  all  in  those  portions  out  of  sight  or  seldom 
frequented.  A  capable  officer  would  be  as  cognizant  of  the 
condition  of  the  basement,  the  sculleries,  the  servants' 
quarters,  the  dustbin,  if  there  be  such  an  abomination,  the 
stairs,  and  the  dark  cellars,  as  of  the  wards  and  their 
accessories.  Yet  we  have  heard  of  resident  officers  who  have 
argued  that  nurses'  and  porters'  dormitories  and  living  rooms 
were  altogether  beyond  their  jurisdiction/  and  others  have 
excepted  kitchens  and  the  out-patients'  department.  Many 
have  no  eyes  or  noses  for  anything  outside  the  wards,  and 
even  in  the  latter  they  notice  nothing  but  what  is  obvious 
without  examination.  In  one  of  our  largest  hospitals  the 
evidences  of  unsanitary  conditions  were  not  long  ago  persis- 
tent and  unmistakable.  The  overhauling  of  the  wards  and 
ward  offices  brought  no  remedy;  the  staff  inspected  and 
advised,  and  much  expense  was  incurred  without  any  good 
result.  Then  a  well-known  authority — ^himself  a  medical 
man — was  called  in,  and  speedily  discovered  the  seat  of  mis- 
chief to  be  where  no  one  else  had  thought  to  look*— in  the 
building  allotted  to  the  house-physicians  and  medical  officers. 
There  every  rule  of  sanitary  precaution,  and  even  ol  common 
cleanliness,  appeared  to  have  been  neglected. 

In  such  cases  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  fasten  severe 
blame  upon  the  men;  it  is  better  to  attack  the  system  of 
which  they  are  in  a  measure  the  victims.  They  are  round 
men  put  to  fill  square  holes.  They  are  only  concerned  to 
obtain  what  they  want  of  the  hospital,  unmindfol  that  the 
hospital  requires  something  of  them.    If  they  do  recognize 
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that  duties  are  required  at  their  hands  the  performance  of 
which  brings  them  little  professional  advantage,  their  want  of 
experience  and  of  all  adequate  conception  of  the  importance  of 
these  duties  tells  fatally  against  an  efficient  performance. 

To  eliminate  altogether  the  educational  element  from  house 
surgeoncies  and  other  similar  appointments  might  be  difficult; 
but  that  element  should  be  minimized,  and  the  restless,  ever- 
shifting  atoms  which  constitute  the  resident  medical  and 
surgical  staff  of  a  great  hospital  should  be  brought  in  much 
larger  degree  under  the  influence  of  a  stable  and  permanent 
chief.  That  chief  would  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
lay  and  medical  management.  As  a  medical  man  he  ought 
to  receive  the  confidence  of  the  staff,  and  even  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  students  about  whom  the  aroma  of  matriculation 
still  lingered  would  not  be  offended  by  his  interference.  His 
authority,  if  well  directed,  would  be  invaluable  in  its  effects, 
and  by  his*  judiciousness  a  multitude  of  little  every-day 
difficulties  would  be  smoothed  over,  and  some  big  squabbles 
might  be  averted.  In  the  smaller  general  hospitals  and  in 
special  hospitals,  where  the  residents  are  few,  reform  in  the 
same  direction  is  no  less  urgently  needed. 

But  no  matter  how  capable  such  an  officer  might  be,  he 
ought  never  to  be  made  to  absorb  or  to  supersede  the  lay 
powers.  The  folly  of  attempting  any  such  process  of  elimina- 
tion seems  to  have  been  made  plain  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  army  medical  department.  But  the  failure  and  folly 
would  become  more  conspicuous  when  the  attempt  was  made 
upon  institutions  which  are  throughout  voluntary  and  philan- 
thropic. That  there  need  be  any  sort  of  antagonism  be- 
tween the  lay  and  medical  powers  it  is  absurd  to  suppose. 
The  labours  and  duties  of  the  managers  are  but  in  aid  of  the 
medical  work,  while  all  the  honour  and  material  rewards  attach 
themselves  inevitably  to  the  latter.  Examined  impartially, 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  strong  infusion  of  lay  man- 
'agement  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  practical 
discussion.  The  important  question  is,  how  to  improve  its 
quality. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  notice  that  when  lay  and  medical 
authorities  met  together  at  the  Conference,  there  was  found 
between  them  no  such  ultra-antagonism  as  might  have  been 
expected  by  readers  conversant  only  with  the  occasional  dis- 
quisitions of  medical  journalists.  This  in  itself  is  of  good 
omen.  Like  many  another  array  of  forces  the  antagonism 
appeared  most  formidable  upon  paper,  and  those  who  looked 
for  the -shock  of  battle  and  a  clash  of  arms  when  the  rival 
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essayists  came  together  in  the  arena  must  have  been  dis- 
appointed. Certainly  no  layman  was  wanting  in  respect  for 
a  profession  which  has  put  every  member  of  civilized  society 
under  obligation;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  medical  spokesmen 
showed  no  undue  impatience  of  lay  co-operation.  Doubtless 
there  were  tender  parts  of  the  subject  whose  examination 
was  not  included  in  the  programme,  and  points  of  controversy 
whose  introduction  might  have  led  to  friction — for  instance, 
the  one  just  discussed ;  but  of  questions  which  would  range 
the  best  of  medical  opinion  against  the  best  of  lay  sentiment 
it  is  probable  there  are  none.  Only  the  rash  self-assertion  of 
youths  who,  as  a  medical  paper  says,  are  too  apt  to  regard 
even  the  seniors  of  their  own  profession  as  *  old  fogies,'  would 
seek  to  divide  the  hospital  world  into  two  hostile  forces.  The 
wisest  men  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  work  together 
amicably. 

At  the  Conference,  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  were 
most  accentuated  were  those  existing  between  different  sections 
of  laymen ;  and  the  desire  to  perpetuate  the  irresponsible  and 
honorary  element  showed  now  and  again  somewhat  too  pro- 
minently. One  speaker  stated  that  *  he  had  become  a  governor 
of  twenty-six  hospitals  besides  other  charitable  institutions, 
and  if  it  was  said  that  he  and  subscribers  like  him  could 
not  give  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  all,  he  replied  that 
the  general  management  of  such  institutions  was  carried  out 
by  benefactors  and  honorary  officers  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence, and  he  could  attend  on  special  occasions  when  his 
personal  presence  and  assistance  were  required,  when  he 
could  act  on  his  own  inspection  and  judgment,  and  from 
explanations  that  were  made  to  him  by  the  medical  men, 
clergy,  and  other  officers  of  each  establishment.'  With  all 
this  gentleman's  undoubtedly  amiable  intentions  and  possible 
capacity  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  one  of  the  institu- 
tions can  be  benefited  by  his  occasional  interference,  however 
much  they  may  be  losers  by  his  general  abstention.  It  is 
precisely  such  spasmodic  and  unreliable  services  which  are 
a  pregnant  source  of  weakness  in  hospital  management,  and 
for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious.  "Whether  the  services  are 
*  honorary'  in  the  sense  that  they  are  unremunerated,  or 
whether  they  are  not,  would  be  of  little  consequence,  provided 
the  responsibility  were  capable  of  definition  and  enforcement 
in  both  cases  alike.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  in  most 
hospitals  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  labours  of  the  *  paid 
officers'  is  and  must  be  performed  gratuitously,  and  those 
possessing  an  ample  knowledge  of  such  matters  would  not 
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withhold  their  tribute  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  many  of  these 
gentlemen,  who  not  seldom  represent  the  only  stable  element 
in  the  whole  machinery  of  management. 

There  have  always  been  too  many  people  eager  to  attack 
themselves  to  particular  institutions,  for  no  purpose  appa- 
rently but  to  obtain  amusement  for  an  occasional  leisure 
hour.  They  devote  no  serious  energies  to  the  work  they 
ostensibly  undertake ;  they  have  no  notion  of  performing  any 
duty  but  what  is  agreeable  to  themselves.  Such  people  do 
not  take  any  trouble  to  fit  themselves  for  a  part  in  manage- 
ment, and  their  opinions  are  as  crude  as  their  performances 
are  erratic.  They  are  like  certain  officers,  common  enough 
in  the  earher  days  of  the  volunteer  movement,  who,  having 
obtained  their  commissions  for  social  reasons  only,  never  set 
themselves  to  master  even  the  rudiments  of  the  field  exercise. 
Eschewing  the  drill-room  and  the  company  parade,  they  scru- 
pulously put  in  an  appearance  on  field  days.  Such  men  did 
not  conform  to  regidation  even  in  the  matter  of  uniform; 
they  were  above  petty  considerations  of  discipline  of  any  kind, 
and  added  lace  and  buckles,  sword-knots  and  shoulder-straps, 
as  seemed  to  them  good.  On  parade  they  moved  grandly, 
but  when  serious  business  began  they  became  the  torments  of 
the  adjutant  and  the  puppets  of  the  serjeant-major,  the  chief 
duties  of  these  indispensable  and  only  competent  authorities 
being  to  prompt  the  commandant  and  to  hurry  helpless  com- 
pany officers  into  their  proper  places,  where,  in  justice  to 
them  it  must  be  added,  they  were  quite  content  to  rest  pas- 
sively until  another  involuntary  movement  was  demanded. 
Unhappily,  even  the  slender  disciphne  of  a  newly  raised 
volunteer  regiment  is  denied  to  the  self-enrolled  contingent 
of  a  hospital.  These  followers  are  not  repressed  and  got  rid 
of,  because  a  vague  misgiving,  arising  out  of  the  sense  of 
indigence  which  corrupts  all  brought  within  its  influence, 
fastens  on  hospital  managers  and  makes  them  timorous.  In 
all  unendowed  institutions  the  eleemosynary  element  exer- 
cises, in  some  degree,  a  pernicious  and  demoralizing  power. 
That  which  is  expedient  is  preferred  before  that  which  is 
merely  right,  and  in  every  transaction  the  authorities  are 
hampered  by  a  sense  of  their  pauperism.  Whatever  may  be 
the  result  of  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the  Hospitai 
Saturday  Council  which  has  lately  exercised  opinion,  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  made  is  sufficiently  significant.  In  that 
claim  we  perceive  an  illustration  of  a  truth  hospital  managers 
may  take  to  heart  with  advantage.  It  is  not  the  best  bene- 
factors of  hospitals  who  require  concessions  and  an  undue 
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exercise  of  privileges ;  the  people  who  give  trouble  in  that 
respect  are  they  who  contribute  little,  and  that  little  only  in 
order  to  obtain  a  liberal  equivalent. 

Evidence  of  a  want  of  discipline  is  found  in  the  doings 
of  hospital  visitors.  The  diflSculties  with  visitors  arise, 
not  because  visitation  is  in  itself  anything  but  good,  but 
because  it  is  undertaken  by  unsuitable  and  self-appointed 
people,  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  a 
visitor,  and,  being  under  no  obligation  to  perfect  themselves, 
will  never  condescend  to  learn.  Ladies  endowed  with  no 
needful  qualification  assume  the  role,  and  even  claim  to  intro- 
duce their  delations  and  friends  in  similar  capacity.  Once 
established  in  a  ward,  they  resent  interference  of  any  kind, 
and  roving  from  bedside  to  bedside  they  weary  the  patients, 
worry  the  nurses,  and  are  a  source  of  constant  irritation  to 
the  doctors. 

No  sensible  person  will  deny  the  value  of  suitable  ministra- 
tions in  a  hospital  ward,  but  here,  as  in  other  departments, 
we  want  the  right  people  rightly  trained,  and  a  means,  with 
the  courage  to  apply  it,  of  getting  rid  of  all  who  are  not  of 
this  description.  Many  visitors  are  not  wholly  incapable, 
and  some  few  are  always  welcome.  The  presence  and  example 
of  a  lady,  assuming  that  in  addition  to  the  qualities  of 
kindness  and  refinement  sherhas  training  and  aptitude,  are 
in  themselves  valuable  and  elevating.  But  after  all  it  would 
be  more  to  the  purpose  that  this  refinement  and  this  eleva- 
tion should  be  of  the  institution  itself,  and  should  not  be 
dependent  upon  influences  coming  from  outside,  and  only 
casually  and  uncertainly  operating.  Otherwise,  all  the 
advantages  must  be  at  times  wanting,  and  perhaps  when 
they  are  most  needed.  Hospitals  which  are  overrun  with 
visitors  during  certain  months  of  the  year  may  be,  and  often 
are,  forsaken  during  the  remainder.  A  hospital  situated  in 
an  inconvenient  and  unsavoury  neighbourhood  may  be  bereft 
of  attention  altogether.  Surely  a  hospital  ward  should  be 
spared  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  and  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
tide  of  a  London  season!  We  are  careful  to  maintain  an 
equable  material  atmosphere,  and  thermometers  are  hung  up 
to  insure  it.  Is  it  not  equally  desirable  that  the  moral  and 
mental  atmosphere  should  be  kept  at  an  even  level  ? 

Again,  no  harm  can  be  done  by  regarding  the  subject  for  a 
moment  from  a  patient's  point  of  view.  In  a  well-ordered 
hospital  there  are  the  daily  bedside  ministrations  of  the 
chaplain,  the  greetings  of  the  regular  visitants,  and  the  visits 
daily  or  bi-weekly,  as  occasion  demands,  of  the  patient's  own 
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friends.  Besides  these,  perhaps  the  clergyman  of  the  patient's 
parish  drops  in,  or  some  one  from  the  locality,  whose  talk  of 
home  affairs  has  an  interest  and  a  value  far  transcending  the 
best  efforts  of  strangers,  however  amiable  and  well-meaning. 
When  the  patient  has  seen  all  these  or  some  of  them,  one 
wonld  snppose  he  had  had  enough  of  company.  In  a  private 
house,  the  sick  chamber  is  carefully  guarded  from  intrusion, 
quiet  is  strictly  imposed,  children  are  sent  away  to  friends, 
servants  put  on  list  slippers,  the  very  knocker  is  mufSed,  and 
the  finger  of  rebuke  is  raised  at  the  creaking  of  a  door.  '  He 
sleeps,'  is  whispered,  and  all  go  a-tip-toe.  Contrast  this  with 
the  hospital  ward,  as  it  must  be,  where  the  beds  number  a 
dozen  or  twenty,  sometimes  even  thirty,  and  each  with  a 
weary,  pain-stricken  occupant.  The  unavoidable  traffic  is  so 
great  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  endurance  of  sick  folk — the 
unceasing  movements  of  nurses,  the  entrances  and  exits  of 
doctors,  the  inspection  visits  of  officers.  Eemember,  too, 
that  all  this  does  not  entirely  cease  at  any  time  during  the 
twenty-four  hours — that  absolute  quiet,  so  needful  to  those 
who  are  not  hospital  patients,  is  positively  banished — and 
then  say  if  it  be  anything  but  cruelty  to  inflict  upon  the  poor 
sufferers  a  flood  of  afternoon  visitors,  questioners,  and  volun- 
teer readers  ?  Even  though  their  most  conspicuous  quality 
were  their  discretion,  a  large  proportion  of  these  callers  might 
well  be  spared,  but  there  is  no  way  of  insuring  that  they 
diall  possess  an  iota  of  it.  Many  are  without  doubt  devout 
in  their  intentions,  and  earnestly  solicitous  for  good,  but  in 
others  nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  their  levity.  Some 
bring  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  show  the  patients,  the 
nurses,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the  hospital,  so  far  as  they 
have  access  to  it,  as  though  it  were  an  exhibition. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  what  will  be  said  in  opposition  to 
these  remarks,  and  it  may  be  summed  up  in  this  perfectly 
reasonable  question :  '  In  the  absence  of  visitors  from  out- 
side, what  safeguard  would  there  be  against  a  prevalence  of 
mere  officialism '  ?  We  unhesitatingly  reply  that,  although 
visitors  of  the  right  kind  and  under  control  should  be  welcome, 
a  hospital  which  depends  for  its  tone  and  moral  atmosphere 
upon  the  intermittent  and  not  always  judicious  influence  of 
visitors,  as  they  are,  is  in  poor  case.  The  wisest  method  of 
appointment  is  found  in  the  organization  under  the  sanction « 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  similar  agencies  which  delegate « 
visitors  to  the  several  hospitals.  The  real  safeguard,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  the  fitness  of  those  to  whose  charge 
the  establishment  is  committed.      Above  all   things   it  iq 
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needfcil  —  and  in  this  matter  opinion  happily  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  to  unanimity — that  the  person  super- 
intending the  domestic  *  arrangements  generally,  and  the 
nursing  in  particular,  should  be  unquestionably  a  lady, 
although  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  depth  to  inrhich 
the  lady  element  should  penetrate-  among  the  subordinates. 
Just  as  a  new  race  of  nurses  has  replaced  the  Gamps  of  the 
past,  80  the  old-fashioned  matron,  pompous  and  heavy-footed, 
is  making  way  for  the  cultivated  and  refined  gentlewoman. 
Herein,  and  in  a  corresponding  movement  in  regard  to 
other  positions  of  authority,  we  read  a  promise  of  better 
things.  A  capable  judge  might  say,  'Let  me  have  five 
minutes*  conversation  with  the  chief  officers  of  a  hospital,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  institution  it  is.*  It  must  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  because  she  is  a  gentlewoman,  the 
lady  superintendent,  if  that  be  her  title,  will  of  necessity  reach 
the  standard  we  are  endeavouring  to  set  up.  Not  only  must 
she  be  an  educated  woman,  and  possessed  of  the  conmion 
recommendations  of  delicacy  and  kindliness,  but  blended  with 
these — tempered  by  them,  if  you  will — she  must  exhibit  those 
rarer  qualities  of  courage,  tact,  firmness,  and  subordination 
to  authority,  without  which  she  will  fail  irremediably.  In  her 
own  conduct  and  bearing  she  should  furnish  iirefragable 
proof  of  her  devotion  to  the  work  she  has  undertaken,  so-  that 
m  all  things  her  sincerity  is  unimpeachable,  and  it  is  rendered 
manifest  that  her  work  is  6f  her  heart  as  much  as  of  the  hand 
and  brain— that  it  is  indeed  a  labour  of  love.  The  influence 
of  such  u  woman  in  the  department  over  which  she  presides 
will  be  more  than  far-reaching,  it  will  be  omnipresent.  The 
qualities  which  are  to  be  commended  in  her  will  be  reflected 
everywhere,  and  there  will  be  none  but  who  in  some  measure 
strives  to  attain  to  the  excellence  her  example  inspires. 

Women  in  general  are  not  good  disciplinarians;  if  they 
have  acquired  a  method  of  ruling,  it  is  usually  without  having 
mastered  a  rudimentary  lesson  in  the  art  of  governing — how 
to  obey.  A  woman  whose  education  is  thus  defective  will 
prove  but  a  source  of  trouble.  It  is  not  often  that  a  single 
authority  can  be  anywhere  paramount  in  everything.  In  so 
composite  an  organism  as  a  hospital  no  such  despotism  is 
possible.  A  competent  layman  directing  the  afiairs  of  a 
hospital  will  know  in  a  moment  how  far  his  authority  may  be 
exerted,  and  he  will  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  intrusion 
upon  medical  ground,  or  an  infringement  of  medical  preroga- 
tive. A  woman  only  in  rare  instances  rises  above  a  fennnine 
love  of  power  for  its  own  sake,  and  hence  some  of  the  difficult 
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ties  introdaced  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  certain  hospitals. 
In  justice,  however,  it  most  be  conceded  that  the  duties  of  a 
lady  superintendent  are  in  chief  part  directly  in  contact  with, 
and  supplementary  to,  the  medical  work ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
imderstsmd  that,  as  things  are  now,  a  capable  and  highly 
trained  gentlewoman  must  exercise  much  self-restraint  if  she 
would  avoid  collision  with  the  youthful,  ever-changing,  and 
not  over-courteous  element  in  hospital  administration.  The 
relationships  of  medical  officers  and  lady  superintendents  will 
never  be  quite  what  they  ought  to  be  until  one  at  least  of  the 
medical  appointments  is  rendered  permanent ;  and  its  holder 
requires  a  share  of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  now  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  look  for. 

The  supreme  executive  government  was  dealt  with  at  the 
Conference  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  who  recounted  interesting  ex- 
periences of  doings  at  St.  Thomas' ;  but  we  have  an  opinion 
that  the  powers  and  methods  of  treasurers  at  so-called  Boyal 
Hospitals  have  little  bearing  upon  the  general  questions.  A 
treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  or  of  St.  Thomas'  is  scarcely 
a  working  director.  He  is,  we  believe,  usually  an  alderman 
of  the  city,  has  necessarily  many  engagements,  and  certainly 
does  not  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  interests  of  the 
hospital  he  nominally  controls.  If  real  work  is  wanted  and 
of  tiie  right  kind,  it  is  almost  as  foolish  to  expect  it  of  a  man 
too  independently  placed  as  to  intrust  its  performance  to  one 
socially  inferior  to  the  position.  In  the  former  case  it  will  be 
done  by  deputy,  and,  while  the  interests  of  the  institution 
suffer,  a  great  moral  wrong  is  perpetrated  upon  the  individual 
worker.  What  benefit  can  accrue  to  the  hospital  by  placing 
over  its  affairs  one  whose  experience  has  been  obtained  in 
quite  another  direction,  and  who  is  chosen,  not  because  he  is 
especially  fit,  but  because  he  is  wealthy,  and  not  necessarily 
healthy,  active,  or  wise?  The  principle,  however,  which 
commits  to  the  hands  of  a  layman  the  chief  authority  is  a 
soimd  one,  as  these  observations,  if  they  have  any  value, 
must  have  shown.  Such  authority  is  indispensable  to  a  well- 
conducted  institution.  A  capable  man  will  gather  up  the 
skein  of  departmental  authorities,  and  keep  it  from  entangle- 
ment. Dr.  Tibbits  (of  Bradford)  put  this  very  clearly — and 
coming  from  a  physician  the  testimony  is  more  valuable — 
when  he  said,  '  Hospitals  might  be  managed  pretty  much  as 
railways  are.  There  should  be  a  general  manager  superin- 
tending the  whole,  and  sub-managers  for  the  medical,  surgical, 
nursing,  and  domestic  departments.'  To  this  we  would  only 
add,  that  if  there  be  but  a  capable,  regularly  meeting,  and  a  not 
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too  numerous  Boards  fairly  representative  of  the  govemors, 
and  to  which  the  general  manager  is  directly  responsible,  it 
is  probable  that  the  best  form  of  hospital  goyemment  will 
have  been  attained. 

But  in  regard  to  the  lay,  as  the  medical  element,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  in  position  of  authority  shall  be  equal  to 
their  work,  and  as  earnest  as  they  are  capable.  ^  If  an 
amateur  and  honorary  method  of  direction  be  an  evil,  so  is 
that  which  is  merely  perfunctory  and  soulless.  We  cannot 
afford  that  the  religious  and  benevolent  side  of  hospital  work 
shall  lose  lustre.  At  the  risk  of  being  reminded  of  Napoleon's 
well-worn  dictum,  we  would  say  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
both  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  that  little  will  be  accomplished 
without  them.  Yet  it  is  obvious  these  qualities  may  be  mis- 
directed. If  some  physicians  come  to  regard  a  hospital  only 
as  a  place  for  scientific  research,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  laymen  may  be  expended  wholly  upon  the 
'institution,'  while  its  essential  objects  are  lost  sight  of. 
Anxiety  to  compile  a  big  subscription  list,  to  erect  an  edifice, 
or  even  to  gain  a  reputation,  may  be  easily  made  to  replace 
solicitude  for  suffering  and  a  single-minded  desire  to  help 
forward  a  good  work.  For  the  perfect  administration  of  a 
hospital  many  and  complex  conditions  must  be  united ;  and  as 
human  nature  is  not  e^ual  to  combining  all  knowledge  and 
virtue  in  a  single  individual,  we  obtain  what  is  wanted  by  a 
judicious  blending  of  qualities  severally  supplied.  But  all 
who  work  need  alike  to  remember  that  no  cold  observance  of 
rules,  nor  a  mere  avoidance  of  neglect,  will  suffice.  A  man 
or  woman  who  enters  upon  office  with  an  intention  to  do  no 
more  than  is  paid  for  or  demanded  to  save  appearances  will 
fail  lamentably.  Maxims  which  pass  current  in  regard  to 
purely  secular  undertakings  will  need  to  be  leavened ;  a  sense 
of  duty  bom  of  the  reason  only  will  be  lifeless  and  unlovely 
unless  it  be  quickened  in  the  heart.  We  shall  wisely  avoid  a 
tropic  heat  of  sentiment  and  its  attendant  exuberances,  but 
we  must  be  as  careful  not  to  reach  the  latitudes  where  com- 
passion glaciates  in  the  rigours  of  a  clime  too  chill  for 
charity. 

B.  BUBFORD  BOWLINGS. 
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If  Englishmen  are  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  poli- 
tical forces  at  work  in  Ireland^  they  must  understand  the 
relation  of  its  most  influential  province  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  country.  For  more  than  two  centuries  Ulster  has  broken 
the  continuity  of  Irish  political  life.  It  is  this  fact  that 
invests  it  with  a  commanding  importance  at  the  present  hour^ 
when  the  Nationalists,  encouraged  by  the  rather  unexpected 
success  of  Mr.  Healy  at  Monaghan,  are  striving  to  bring  it 
into  a  line  politically  with  the  other  three  provinces.  Neither 
Liberals  nor  Conservatives  need  seriously  apprehend  the  suc- 
cess of  this  efifbrt,  for  Ulster  is  strongly  imperialist  in  its  sym- 
pathies; but  the  Nationalists  may  nevertheless  modify  the 
political  situation  somewhat  by  temporarily  restoring  the  old 
Conservative  ascendency  in  places  where  Liberal  opinion  has 
been  triumphant  for  a  good  part  of  a  generation.  As  Ulster 
is  now  represented  by  eighteen  Conservatives,  eight  Liberals, 
and  three  Home  Bulers,  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  the 
great  Liberal  party  of  these  kingdoms  if,  through  the  separa- 
tion that  has  taken  place  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Liberal  Protestants,  who  have  hitherto  acted  together, 
there  should  be  a  return  to  the  days  when  the  Conservatives 
coald  command  the  whole  of  the  twenty-nine  seats  of  the 
province.  Two  points  of  importance,  therefore,  demand  our 
consideration.  We  must  first  endeavour  to  show  that  Ulster  will 
always  present  an  impregnable  barrier  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Ixi&h  Nationalists ;  and  then,  in  the  second  place,  we  shall  con- 
sider how  far  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boman  Catholics  from  their 
old  Protestant  allies  may  affect  the  fortunes  of  Ulster  Liberalism. 
Ulster  is  iBntitled  to  consideration  on  historical  grounds. 
Though  now  the  most  loyally  attached  to  the  British  connec- 
tion, it  was  once  the  most  anti-English  province  of  Ireland. 
But  ever  since  its  settlement  with  Scotchmen  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  j^as,  as  Mr.  Green  remarks,  broken  the 
unity  of  Irish  political  life.  The  history  of  Ulster  has,  in- 
deed, been  a  portion  of  Scottish  history  inserted  into  Ireland : 
a  stone  in  the  Irish  mosaic  of  an  entirely  different  colour  and 
quality  from  the  pieces  that  surround  it.  It  was  Ulster  that 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  at  the  Bevolution  by  the 
gallant  struggles  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen,  for,  as  the  ad- 
vanced outpost  of  English  power,  it  turned  the  balance  at  a 
critical  moment  against  the  grandson  of  its  own  original 
planter.    They  were  the  Volunteers  of  Ulster  who  broke  the 
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compact  phalanx  of  the  old  Tory  oligarchy^  which,  through  four 
great  families,  ruled  Ireland  for  centuries,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  modem  Irish  Liberalism.  The  1782  movement  was 
not,  as  some  assert,  the  starting-point  of  modern  Nationalism, 
but  of  modem,  constitutional  Liberalism.  They  were  the 
Volunteers  who  stmck  the  first  blow  at  the  penal  laws.  Daniel 
O'ConneU  always  mentioned  with  pride  that  it  was  an  Ulster 
Presbyterian  who  first  used  the  magic  words  '  Catholic 
Emancipation.'  They  were  the  Whigs  of  Ulster  who  lifted  up 
their  voice  for  freedom  and  justice  at  a  time  when  the  Catho- 
lics, disheartened  by  long  oppression,  were  almost  afraid  to 
speak  of  their  wrongs,  and  fought  resolutely  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  Catholic  countrymen.  If  Ulstermen,  under 
a  sense  of  cruel  wrongs  and  the  denial  of  aU  political  justice, 
plotted  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  struck  at  the  link  that  bound 
Ireland  to  England,  they  were  Ulstermen  again  who  saved 
the  country  to  the  British  Crown.*  When  Irishmen  generally 
followed  O'Connell  forty  years  ago  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom 
of  Bepeal,  Ulster,  true  to  its  practical  instincts,  founded  the 
tenant-right  agitation  which  saw  the  culmination  of  its 
labours  in  the  heroic  legislation  of  1870  and  1881.t  When 
the  Conservative  reaction  swept  away  the  Liberal  majority  in 
England,  in  1874,  it  was  Ulster,  again,  that  broke  the  force 
of  that  reaction  by  sending  into  Parliament  a  band  of  en- 
lightened Liberals  who  have  ever  since  staunchly  supported 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  It  only  completes  the  picture, 
as  marking  the  thoroughgoing  ways  of  Ulstermen,  to  mention 
that  the  most  resolute  of  all  the  Irish  Nationalist  leaders, 
Charles  G.  Duffy,  Isaac  Butt,  John  Mitchel,  and  John  Martin, 
were  Ulstermen.  Thus,  historically,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
Ulster  in  any  estimate  we  may  form  of  the  forces  of  Irish 
opinion.  It  is  needless  to  remind  Englishmen  that  Ulster- 
men,  true  to  their  imperialist  instincts,  have  taken  a  fair 
share  of  the  honours,  and  borne  a  not  undistinguished  part 
in  the  struggles,  of  the  British  Empire.  They  can  point  to 
Plunket,  Castlereagh,  Pottinger,  the  Lawrences,  Cairns, 
Lisgar,  Dufferin,  Mayo,Macartney,  and  Macnaughtan  among 
statesmen,  diplomatists,  or  governors ;  to  Londonderry,  Hardy, 
Moira,  Nicholson,  and   the    Chesneys  among  soldiers;  to 

*  Mr.  Fronde  lays  it  was  the  yeomanry  and  militia,  who  were  mostly  from 
Ulster,  who  broke  the  back  of  the  rebellion. 

t  They  were  two  Ulstermen,  Mr.  William  Sbarman  Crawford,  once  M.P.  for 
Bochdale,  and  Dr.  James  MoEnight,  of  *  The  Derry  Standard,*  who  thought  ont 
the  whole  question  long  before  it  came  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
They  were  two  Ulstermen,  Mr.  B.  Dowse  and  Mr.  Hugh  Law,  both  afterwards 
Irish  jadges,  who  shaped  the  two  Land  Acts. 
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M'Glttre,  M'Glintocky  and  Grozier  among  Arctic  explorers ;  to 
Hincks  and  Davidson  among  Oriental  Bcbolars ;  to  M'Dowell 
and  Grawford  among  artists ;  and  to  Garleton,  Ferguson,  and 
AUingham  among  novelists  and  poets. 

Bat  the  present  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  position 
of  Ulster  entitles  it  to  still  further  consideration.  Thongh 
its  soil  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  at  least  two  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Ireland,  its  rural  population  far  excel  the 
southerns  in  industry,  thrift,  sobriety^  education,  indepen- 
dence, and  freedom  from  crime.  It  is  the  only  province  of 
Ireland  that  has  manufactories,  and  these  have  been  built 
up,  not  by  State  encouragement,  but  by  the  native  enterprise 
of  the  people.  Ecclesiastically,  it  consists  of  Presbytenans, 
Episcopalians,  and  Boman  GathoUcs — ^the  two  classes  of 
Protestants  together  slightly  outnumbering  the  others;  but 
ihe  Presbyterians  have  fixed  immutably  the  moral  and 
religious  tone  of  the  whole  province.*     Politically,  Ulster  is 

*  Yet  *  The  Freemftn*8  Journal  *  yentarefl  to  assert  that  <  Ulster  is  not 
Protestant,  or  eren  half  Protestant ; '  and  an  Irish  correspondent  of  *  The  Pall 
Mall  Gkizette '  tries  to  create  the  impression  that  there  are  more  Gatholioa  than 
Ptotestants  in  Ulster.  The  facts  ought  to  be  withoat  dispute.  Here  is  the 
census  retnrn  of  1881 — 

AnTBDC  Ck>UMTT. 

GathoUcs       107,175 

Episcopalians          ..        ..  96,445 

Presbyterians           ..        ..  178,415 

Methodists 11,407 

Other  denominations         . .  18,850 

Abmagh  County. 

Oatholics       75,709 

EpiscopalianB          ..  53,390 

Presbyterians           ..         ..  26,077 

Methodists 4,884 

Other  denominations         •  •  3,109 

Oatan  Couhtt. 

GathoUcs       104,685 

Episcopalians           ..         ..  19,022 

Presbyterians           ..         ..  4,396 

Methodists     ..  1,088 

Other  denominations         . .  285 

DomsoAL  CoUNTt. 

GaAholios       157,608 

Episcopalians          ..        ..  24,759 

Ptesbyterians           ..        ..  20,784 

MeMiodists 2,014 

Other  denominations         . .  870 

Down  County. 

GathoUcs       81,080 

Episcopalians           ..         ..  63,721 

Presbyterians           .^        ..  109,220 

Methodists 5,055 

Other  denominations         . .  12,957 


Bbbby  County. 

GathoUcs       

78,274 

Episcopalians 

31,596 

Presbyterians 

54.727 

Methodists 

988 

Other  denominations 

4,428 

FsBicANAOH  County. 

Catholics 

47,359 

EpiscopaUans 

80,874 

Presbyterians 

1.708 

Methodists 

4,868 

Other  denominations 

57 

MoNAOHAN  County. 

GathoUcs       

75.714 

Episcopalians 

18,628 

Presbyterians 

12.213 

Methodists    .. 

544 

Other  denominations 

652 

Tyrone  County. 

Catholics       

109,793 

Episcopalians 

44.226 

Presbyterians 

38,564 

Methodists 

3,597 

Other  denominations 

1,499 

Cabrickfebous,  County  oi 

r  THE 

Town  of. 

GathoUcs       

1,169 

Episcopalians 

1.746 

Presbyterians 

5,525 

Methodists 

435 

Other  denominations 

1,127 
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still  more  interesting,  for  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  country 
where  Liberalism  finds  its  natural  home.  While  in  the  other 
three  provinces  there  are  but  two  extreme  parties  bitterly 
opposed — Irish  Tories  and  Irish  Nationalists — Ulster,  with 
its  solid  and  thoughtful  middle-class,  takes  a  course  of  its 
own  in  affinity  with  the  great  Liberal  party  of  these  kingdoms. 
It  was  the  Ballot  and  the  Land  Act  which  effected  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Ulster  farmers  from  the  rule  of  the  Tory  gentry. 
Yet  Ulster,  except  in  regard  to  that  Tory  party  which  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  oligarchy  that  ruled  Ireland  for  centuries, 
has  never  been  out  of  sympathy  with  the  political  objects 
sought  by  the  Boman  Catholics,  except  in  the  single  point  of 
Nationalism. 

This,  then,  is  the  province  which  has  hithejto  stood  apart 
from  the  Nationalists,  and  resolutely  disclaimed  all  sympathy 
with  their  separatist  schemes.  Its  people  may  be  Liberals 
or  Conservatives,  but  they  are  all  equally  opposed  to  Home 
Bule ;  and  *  The  Northern  Whig,*  the  foremost  Liberal  journal 
in  Ireland,  has  not  in  the  least  exaggerated  the  intenseness 
of  Ulster  feeling  when  it  says  that  the  concession  of  any 
measure  of  this  sort  would  lead  to  a  civil  war  of  the  bloodiest 
description.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  Ulster  would  be 
overwhelmed,  on  any  possible  theory  of  representation,  by  the 
other  three  provinces.  That  is,  the  wise  and  enlightened 
and  progressive  part  of  the  Irish  population  would  be  over- 
powered by  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  unreasoning,  and  the 
most  bitterly  prejudiced.  But  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  exact 
meaning  and  force  of  this  argument.  There  are  certain 
defects  m  the  character  of  the  Celtic  people  of  Ireland  which 
have  always  made  Ulstermen  distrustful  of  co-operation  with 
them  even  for  objects  agreeable  to  both  parties.    In  the  first 

Sommaiy  of  the  population  of  the  ooimties  of  Ulster,  showing  the  nomerioal 
strength  of  its  religions  bodies — 

Catholics 833,566 

Episcopalians 379,402 

Presbyterians 451,629 

Methodists,  <fte 78,157 

By  the  simple  device  of  reckoning  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians  as 
the  only  Protestants  in  Ulster,  the  Catholics  are  claimed  to  possess  a  nnmerioal  * 
majori^  over  them  of  2,535.  But  this  table  shows  that  the  Protestants  in  Ulster 
of  aU  sects  number  a  total  of  909,188,  while  the  Catholics  number  only  888,566, 
giving  a  majority  of  75,622  to  Uie  Protestants.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
Catholics  were  to  the  Protestants  as  51  to  49.  Now,  the  Catholics  are  lees  than 
48  per  cent.,  and  the  Protestants  are  more  than  52  per  cent.  Of  course,  the 
influence  of  the  Protestants  socially,  politically,  and  even  physically,  is  far 
beyond  their  numerical  proportion.  Tet  Irish  newspapers  actually  afiftrm  that 
*  Mr.  Pamell  has  his  friends  in  a  really  overwhelming  majority  in  Ulster '  1^ 
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place,  the  most  numerous  class  of  Irishmen  are,  unlike  Ulster- 
men,  apt  to  favour  extreme  courses,  and  they  are  never 
without  political  leaders  to  give  effect  to  their  unreasonable- 
ness. They  are,  besides,  most  gregarious.  They  have  no 
individuality,  no  power  of  independent  initiative,  no  capacity 
for  individual  action ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  possibility  of 
parties  being  formed  among  them  that  would  co-operate  with 
Ulstermen  in  matters  where  questions  of  race  or  religion  were 
even  remotely  concerned.  They  are  intensely  afraid  of  each 
other,  and  in  questions  of  national  moment — that  is,  where 
anti-English  feeling  or  religious  feeling  is  concerned — there  is 
always  practical  unanimity  of  action  among  them.  Then, 
again,  they  are  prone  to  violent  methods  of  redress  in  cases 
of  injury,  and  boldly  claim  immunity  for  crime  so  long  as 
grievances  exist.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  do  dishonest 
things  on  a  large  scale,  if  they  can  be  done  with  the  hope 
of  success  or  immunity.  The  late  agrarian  crisis,  and  espe- 
cially the  ungrateful  and  dishonest  treatment  of  the  shop- 
keepers by  the  peasantry  in  the  matter  of  just  debts,  supply 
incontestable  evidence  of  the  fact.  Then,  Ulstermen  have 
seen  a  gradual  deterioration  going  on  in  the  political  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  representatives  they  have  sent  into  Parliament. 
They  have  both  alike  shown  an  utter  absence  of  political 
principle,  supporting  Whigs  at  one  time  and  Tories  at  another, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  character  of  the  measures  at 
stake  ;  voting  at  one  time  against  a  measure  they  had  at 
another  time  supported,  and  boasting  of  the  deed  with  a 
hardened  alacrity  which  shows  that  conscience  is  dead  upon 
the  question.  There  was  a  time  when  political  gratitude  was 
sooaething  more  than  a  name  among  the  Irish  people,  but 
political  revenge  is  now  the  dominant  principle,  and  there 
are  no  possible  limits  to  its  operation.  Let  all  these  things 
be  considered,  and  then  ask,  What  would  be  the  possible  con- 
dition of  Ireland  under  a  separate  constitution  worked  by 
politicians,  not  like  Grattan,  or  O'Connell,  or  even  Butt,  but 
by  men  with  no  theory  of  political  obligation  that  conscience 
can  justify,  and  so  recreant  to  primary  moral  obligations  that 
they  decline  to  condemn  assassins?  In  fact,  a  National 
Government,  worthy  of  the  name,  led  by  patriots  of  the  class 
of  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Charlemont,  could  not  now  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland :  it  would  be  a  practical  impossibility. 
There  are  not  the  materials  for  forming  such  a  Government, 
for  those  who  would  direct  it  must  depend  for  their  influence, 
not  upon  the  respectable  classes — Protestant  and  Catholic — 
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but  upon  the  masses  of  both  country  and  town,  who  would  be 
encouraged  by  Irish-American  adventurers  that  belioFe  in  no 
ehurch  and  hesitate  at  no  crime. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  new  system  would  work,  as  a  means 
of  understanding  the  attitude  of  Ulster  toward  any  scheme 
of  Home  Goyemment  in  Ireland.  Ulster  has  always  been 
envied  by  the  South  for  its  pre-eminence  in  manufactures. 
Belfast,  the  capital  of  the  North,  has  in  a  single  century 
grown  from  an  insignificant  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabi- 
touts  to  a  large  manufacturing  centre  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand,  with  a  yearly  i;rade  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  other  Irish  ports  taken  together.^  Many  industries 
have  taken  root  there  besides  the  linen  trade.  Mr.  Harland, 
of  Belfast,  the  well-known  shipbuilder,  stated,  some  time  ago, 
that  within  a  very  short  time  twenty  new  industries  have 
been  established  there,  entirely  through  native  enterprise  and 
eapital.  Now  Belfast  has  made  its  own  fortunes  without 
any  help  from  the  Government.  In  fact,  the  manufactiures  of 
Ulster  never  began  to  thrive  till  the  old  system  of  bounties 
was  completely  done  away.  Their  prosperity  dates  from  a 
period  long  after  the  Union.  Indeed  Belfast  owes  its  pros- 
perity in  a  great  measure  to  the  Union.  Its  shrewd  merchants 
and  traders,  whether  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  are  well  aware 
that  its  prosperity  would  be  destroyed  if  the  Act  of  Union 
were  repealed.  Now  Mr.  Parnell  declared  some  months  af;o 
in  Cork — and  his  opinions  are  well  known  to  be  those  of  his 
party — ^that,  in  case  Ireland  becomes  mistress  of  her  own 
destinies,  she  would  resort  to  a  policy  of  protection.  'I 
eonfess,'  he  said,  *  1  should  like  to  give  Ireland  the  power  of 
protecting  her  own  manufactures;  and  I  think  if  we  were 
able  to  do  that  we  could  succeed  in  reviving  Irish  manu- 
factures.' The  declaration  was  cheered  by  the  audience.  It 
is  well,  then,  that  Ulstermen,  who  are  free-traders  to  a  man, 
whether  they  are  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  who  have  built  up 
manufactures  by  their  own  energy  and  their  own  capital, 
should  know  what  they  have  to  expect  under  a  National 
Government.  The  business  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  which 
would  naturally  represent  the  opinions  of  the  numerical 
majority  residing  south  of  the  Boyne,  would  be  to  subsidize 
the  existing  industries  and  to  create  new  industries  by  a  system 
of  bounties.  This  could  only  be  done  by  taxation,  and  this 
means  that  Ulster,  which  has  made  its  own  way,  should  be 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  the  returns  for  income  tax,  the  amomil 
charged  in  the  Belfast  district  is  hirger  than  that  in  the  Dublin  district,  the 
figores  being  respectivelj,  £67,058,  £64,742  (1881-1882). 
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heayily  taxed  to  support  the  new  mannfactares  of  the  South. 
It  meaus  also  that  the  people  of  Ireland  generally  must  pay 
dearly  for  their  products.  They  must  put  up  with  a  positive 
loss,  while  to  the  industries  sought  to  be  protected  the  gain 
would  be  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  tendency  would  be  to 
shut  out  English  capital,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  those  who  do  not  import  the  goods  of  other  nations  will 
find  themselves  disadvantaged  in  selling  their  own.  goods  in 
return.  A  great  effort  has  lately  been  made  to  revive  Irish 
manufactures  in  the  South  by  means  of  the  Cork  Exhibition. 
The  effort  is  to  be  highly  commended,  for  the  great  want  of 
an  agricultural  country  like  Ireland  is  the  multiplication  of 
diverse  industries.  But  nothing  can  be  more  false  than  to 
assume,  as  so  many  of  the  Nationalists  do,  that  Irishmen 
have  not  a  fair  field  for  their  industrial  energy  if  they  will 
only  wisely  use  their  opportunities.  They  talk  about  the 
want  of  coal;  but  France,  which  comes  next  to  Great  Britain 
in  manufactures,  is  deficient  in  coalfields,  and  has  to  pay 
for  coal  more  than  double  the  price  paid  in  Manchester  and 
Glasgow.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  Ireland  to  be  partner 
with  the  richest  capitalist  in  the  world,  always  seeking  for 
new  fields  of  investment.  Burke,  in  alluding  to  the  astonish- 
ing progress  made  by  the  American  colonies  in  the  last  century, 
states  that  it  was  English  capital  that  fostered  their  industries 
and  made  them  so  successful.  Why  does  not  Ireland  benefit 
by  her  partnership  ?  She  deliberately  throws  away  her  ad- 
vantages by  agitation  for  visionary  projects  of  national  inde- 
pendence, by  agrarian  schemes  which  have  only  robbery  to 
eonunend  them,  and  which  are  sought  to  be  promoted,  not 
by  constitutional  means,  but  by  intimidation  and  murder. 
Englishmen  are  just  now  looking  everywhere  for  profitable 
schemes  of  investment,  but  they  will  not  put  their  money  into 
a  land  in  which  they  are  told  that  the  people  regard  them 
as  bitter  enemies.  Capital  will  not  take  root  in  a  countiy 
threatened  with  social  revolution,  and  the  industries  which 
it  might  shelter  and  support  are  sure  to  wither  away  under 
such  influences.  If  the  Southern  Irish  wish  to  rival  Ulster 
in  manufactures,  they  must  first  forswear  all  the  nonsense 
about  Protection;  they  must  give  up  the  absurd  and  futile 
demand  that  the  Irish  people  should  not  use  any  but  Irish 
manufactures ;  they  must  teach  their  working-classes  a  lesson 
of  self-restraint,  so  that  they  may  not  strangle  by  strikes  the 
jrising  industries  that  the  present  honest  effort  may  bring  into 
being.  Above  all,  they  must  know  that  Irish  industries  will 
not  be  developed  by  ta  k  upon  public  platforms.    It  is  easy  to 
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see,  then,  that  whatever  may  be  the  prospects  of  the  new  move- 
ment to  revive  manufactures  under  the  Union,  Ulster  would 
view  with  alarm  any  change  in  the  Constitution  which  would 
enable  National  politicians  like  Mr.  Pamell  to  make  her  pay 
heavily  for  a  system  of  protected  industries. 

Another  reason  why  Ulstermen  strongly  oppose  a  National 
Government  is  the  difficulty  which  exists  even  under  the 
Union  of  keeping  the  peace  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  lower  classes.*  What  would  be  the  condition 
of  things  under  a.  Home  Government  in  which  the  Catholic 
majority  would  exercise  the  dominant  executive  influence 
over  a  fierce,  independent  Orange  community,  which  has 
always  bitterly  resented  the  very  introduction  of  Catholics 
into  political  life  ?  Those  who  live  in  Ulster  know  that  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants  of  the  humbler  classes,  in  both 
town  and  country,  live  as  much  apart  as  if  an  ocean  rolled 
between  them ;  that  silence  is  the  rule,  conversation  the  ex- 
ception, between  them ;  and  that  very  slight  provocation 
brings  to  the  surface  that  apparently  inextinguishable  hatred 
which  is  kept  alive  on  the  one  side  by  memories  of  confisca- 
tion and  injustice,  and  on  the  other  by  memories  of  massacre 
and  revenge.      The  separation  has.  become  more  marked 

*  The  Irish  Qovemment  has  had  yery  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  peaoe 
between  the  Orangemen  and  the  Nationalists  during  the  last  three  montha. 
Whenever  the  Nationalists  announced  a  meeting  anywhere  in  Ulster,  the 
Orangemen  thought  fit  to  announce  a  meeting  of  their  own  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  and  the  Gk>Temment  has  had  either  to  prohibit  both  classes  of  meet- 
ings or  to  use  the  forces  at  its  disposal  to  prevent  a  hostile  collision  between 
ihem.  Nobody  questions  the  loyalty  of  the  Orangemen,  though  several  of  their 
leaden  joined  Mr.  Butt,  in  1870,  in  forming  the  HomeBule  Association ;  but  they 
have  no  right  to  boast  of  their  superior  loyalty,  or  even  of  their  special  attach- 
ment to  the  British  connection,  in  a  province  where  aU  Protestants  are  eqnaUj 
loyal  and  equally  imperialist  in  their  sympathies.  They  have  very  good  reason 
for  their  loyalty,  for  they  are  not  such  fools  as  to  imagine  that  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  would  be  for  their  advantage  in  a  country  mainly  CathoUe, 
or  that  a  rebellion  in  which  they  would  themselves  be  the  first  victims  would 
advance  the  Protestant  cause.  But  no  Government  could  tolerate  their  claim 
to  supersede  the  regular  authority  of  the  law  by  their  extra-legal  manifestations 
of  physical  strength,  tending,  as  they  all  do,  not  to  strengthen  but  to  weaken  and 
emoarrass  the  Qovemment.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Government,  not  of  the 
Orangemen,  to  secure  obedience  to  the  laws.  If  the  Government  is  strong  enough 
to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  the  Orange  system  is  quite  superfluous  for 
any  good,  and  may  become,  as  has  been  unhappily  realized,  a  pretext  for  counter- 
associations  of  the  worst  kind.  The  action  of  the  Irish  Government  in  suspend- 
ing Lord  Bossmore  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  his  conduct  at  Bosslea 
in  October  last  has  led  to  much  discussion.  But  the  conduct  of  this  magistrate 
was  quite  unjustifiable,  and  the  aition  of  the  Government  will  probably  be  as 
salutary  in  its  results  as  the  similar  action  of  the  Whig  Government  in  1849, 
when  Lord  Boden  aod  the  brothers  Beei  s  were  superseded  for  their  conduct  in 
connection  with  the  bloody  riots  of  Belly's  Brae.  The  government  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  show  both  Orangemen  rnd  Nationalists  that  it  cannot  allow 
either  of  them  to  take  Uie  law  into  their  cwn  hands.     Tbe  law  must  be  master. 
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within  the  last  twenty  years,  partly  through  the  influence  of 
Ultramontanism,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  partly 
through  the  Church  legislation  of  the  later  peui;,  which  has 
embittered  the  Orange  population.  The  Union  keeps  the 
peace  admirably,  but  not  perfectly.  Its  repeal  would  lead 
to  civil  war  as  soon  as  the  Catholic  majority  began  to 
assert  its  influence  in  legislation.  There  might»  for  example, 
be  an  attempt  made,  not  perhaps  to  endow  or  establish 
Bomanism,  as  Episcopacy  was  established,  but  to  subsidize 
out  of  public  funds  all  sorts  of  religious  fraternities  engaged 
in  education,  or  charity,  or  social  reform,  such  as  the  Irish  of 
New  York  and  other  parts  of  the  States  have  established 
without  stint  or  scruple  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthy  Pro- 
testant people  of  the  States.  Schemes  of  this  description 
would  fire  Ulster  from  end  to  end,  and  make  civil  peace 
impossible.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  England  herself  that 
Ireland  is  so  behindhand  in  the  training  that  could  make 
her  bear  popular  government,  but  she  is  far  too  distracted 
at  present  with  passion  and  faction,  and  too  much  divided  by 
disquieting  traditions,  to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  respon- 
sibilities of  independent  government. 

We  have  hitherto  left  entirely  out  of  view  the  larger  inte- 
rests of  the  British  Empire,  which  are  as  dear  to  Ulstermen  as 
they  are  to  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  themselves.  The 
National  Parliament  in  Ireland  would  not  work  in  harmony 
with  the  Parliament  or  Government  of  England;  the  two 
Parliaments  would  cross,  neutralize,  and  thwart  each  other  ; 
and  the  Imperial  Government  would  be  paralyzed  in  its 
action,  perhaps,  at  a  crisis  of  supreme  moment.*  Ulster 
would  naturally  take  part  with  England,  and  would  thus  find 
herself  in  deadly  antagonism  with  the  other  three  provinces. 
Besides,  Ulstermen  would  resent  the  idea  of  being  cut  off 
from  all  chance  of  sharing  in  the  public  honours  held  out  to 
all  classes  of  Irishmen  by  the  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Ulster 
will  never  join  hands  with  the  Nationalists  of  the  South  in  an 
effort  to  force  England  into  the  concession  of  Irish  indepen- 
dence. It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the  return  of  Mr. 
Healy  for  the  County  of  Monaghan,  and  of  two  Home  Eulers  for 

*  This  shows  the  utter  futility  of  all  reference  to  a  federal  relationship  between 
the  two  oonntnes.  Mr.  Freeman  shows  that  the  federal  relation  is  only  in  its 
place  when  it  tries  to  unite,  and  not  when  it  tries  to  separate.  Mr.  Mill  says 
thore  must  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  sympathy  among  the  population  to  warrant 
a  federal  relationship.  But  it  is  exactly  the  aim  of  Uie  extreme  National  party 
to  seek  independence  as  a  means  of  humiliating  and  destroying  the  power  of 
England. 
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Gayan,  suggesta  at  least  the  possibility  of  the  more  northern 
counties  failing  eventnally  into  a  line  politically  with  the 
constituencies  of  the  South. 

It  is  necessary  to  say,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
cases  of  Gavan  and  Monaghan  are  quite  exceptional.  When 
we  consider  that  Gavan  contains  104,685  Boman  Gatholics, 
and  only  14,791  Protestants,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  majority 
of  its  5,782  electors  must  be  Boman  Gatholics.  Three-fourths 
are  undoubtedly  so.  As  the  most  Boman  Gatholic  county  in 
Ulster,  it  may  always  be  counted  on  to  return  candidates 
acceptable  to  the  National  party.  Monaghan,  like  Gavan, 
tiiough  by  political  division  it  belongs  to  Ulster,  is  likewise, 
by  race  and  religion,  more  identified  with  the  South  than  with 
the  North.  They  both  stand  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
vince with  a  larger  proportionate  population  of  Gatholics  than 
the  other  counties.  In  fact  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
Gounty  of  Monaghan,  and  nearly  all  Gavan,  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  Ulster  feeling.  The  Gatholics  of  Monaghan 
are  75,714,  and  the  Protestants  only  27,034.  The  registered 
electors  are  5,280.  It  is  understood  that  the  number  of 
Gatholic  electors  was,  in  1880, 112  more  than  that  of  all  the 
Protestants.*  At  Mr.  Healy's  election  their  majority  had 
dwindled  to  12,  on  account  of  the  disfranchisement  of  a  large 
number  of  the  voters  through  non-payment  of  seed-rate. 
But  it  does  not  foUow  because  Monaghan  returned  a  Nation- 
alist so  popular  as  Mr.  Healy  that  the  other  Ulster  counties 
will  follow  its  examine.  There  is  no  other  county  except 
Gavan  in  which  the  Gatholic  vote  is  so  strong,  and  the 
Liberal  Protestant  vote  so  weak.  Why  should  this  election 
have  more  significance  than  the  elections  for  the  Gounty  of 
Tyrone  and  the  Gounty  of  Derry,  where  the  Nationalists  did 
aU  in  their  power  to  return  the  Conservative  candidates  and 
utterly  failed  in  the  attempt?  In  the  Gounty  of  Derry 
election  they  withdrew  their  own  candidate  and  voted  for  the 
Conservative. 

The  explanation  of  the  return  of  Mr;  Healy  is,  then,  that 
the  Gatholics  have  simply  dese^-ted  their  old  allies  of  the 
Liberal  Protestant  party.  At  the  General  Election  in  1880 
they  voted  solidly  for  the  Liberal  candidates,  Messrs.  Givan 
and  Findlater,  and  at  the  later  election  they  voted  just  aa 
solidly  for  Mr.  Healy,  in  their  intense  anxiety  to  promote 
Nationalism.    But  if  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  should 

*  Mr.  Healy's  majority  over  both  the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative  candidates 
iras  due  to  the  adhesion  of  a  small  number  of  Protestant  Liberals,  who  were  dis* 
tatisfied  with  the  rent-reductions  they  received  from  the  Land  Commission. 
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join  their  forces,  at  the  next  election,  Mr.  Healy  ifill  nn« 
doubtedly  be  defeated,  and  alLthe  more  certainly  because  the 
Protestants  claim  to  bave  added  a  hundred  votes  to  their 
strength  at  the  late  registry. 

Let  us,  then,  try  to  understand  how  the  division  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  Ulster  party  may 
afEect  future  elections.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  consider 
the  second  point  in  our  inquiry,  namely,  how  far  the  Liberal 
party  may  be  weakened  by  this  division.  We  must  first  as- 
certain the  population  and  the  number  of  the  electors  in  the 
various  counties  and  boroughs  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  their  dis- 
tribution religiously.  The  actual  population  of  the  nine 
counties  is  as  follows : — 


Antrim 

Bonun  Catholics. 
61,590 

ProtMUnts. 
...       176,189 

Armagh 

76,709 

87,468 

Gay  an 

...       104,685 

14,791 

Donegal     ... 

67,608 

48,427 

Down 

76,690 

...       171,600 

Fermanagh 

47,869 

87,620 

Londonderry 

73,274 

91,717 

Monaghan  ... 

76,714 

27,084 

Tyrone 

...      109,798 

87,216 

The  number  of  electors  in  these  counties,  according  to  the 
registry  of  1882-83,  was  as  follows : — 


Antrim 

.      11,766 

Fermanagh  ... 

4,498 

Armagh     .. 

6,928 

Derry 

6,647 

Cavan 

6,782 

Monaghan   ... 

6,280 

Donegal    .. 

4,482 

Tyrone 

8,466 

Down 

.       12,619 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  from  any  official  source  a  return 
of  the  religious  profession  of  the  electors,  but  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  private  sources  the  following  return, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  correct.  The  total 
of  the  whole  will  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  official 
return  just  given.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  that  while 
Catholics  may  be  reckoned — at  least  temporarily — as  Nation- 
alists, and  Episcopalians  as  Conservatives,  the  Presbyterians 
must  be  reckoned  as  either  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  In 
counties  like  Londonderry  they  will  be  mostly  Liberals ;  in 
several  boroughs  they  will  be  mostly  Conservatives.  In  the 
County  of  Monaghan,  for  example,  they  are  mostly  Conserva- 
tives.   Not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  are  Liberals. 
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Antrim       ...        2,250        ...        8,000        ...        1,850 

Armagh     ...        1,841        ...        2,474 

2,628 

Cavan        ...(three-fourths) 

Londonderry        1,250        ...       .8,600 

870 

Donegal     ...        1.200        ...        2,200 

1.200 

Down        ...        2,600        ...        8,000 

1.900 

Fermanagh  (aboat  one-fonrth)             (three-fonrths) 

Monaghan    (about  one*halfj 

(half  of  aU  Protestants) 

Tyrone       ...        2,000        ...        8,000 

2,500 

We  have  included  ander  *  Presbyterians  *  smaller  bodies, 
like  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  &c. 
Now  it  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  if  the  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians  should  vote  together  they  must  have  a 
commanding  majority  over  the  Catholics  in  the  counties  of 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Down,  Donegal,  and 
Fermanagh.  But  suppose  the  Liberals  and  the  Conserva- 
tives should  not  vote  together,  but  each  have  a  candidate 
of  their  own,  the  Liberals,  even  without  Catholic  aid,  can 
take  one  seat  each  in  Antrim,  Down,  Tyrone,  Armagh, 
Donegal,  and  two  seats  in  Londonderry.  By  no  possibility 
eould  a  Nationalist  be  returned  for  Antrim,  Down,  or  Lon- 
donderry. Yet  the  Nationalists  are  preparing  to  contest  with 
candidates  of  their  own  such  counties  as  Donegal,  Down, 
Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Antrim,  and  such  boroughs  as  Newry, 
Dungannon,  Londonderry,  and  even  Belfast  itself,  while  they 
threaten  to  support  the  Conservative  candidate  in  the  re- 
maining constituencies.  The  condition  of  the  Ulster  boroughs 
is  manifest  from  the  following  official  return: — 


Popolfttfon. 

Etoeton. 

GbtlioUai. 

Pfotutenti. 

Armagh 

626 

5,086 

4,987 

Belfast       ... 

21,805 

..       59,976 

189,072 

Garriokfergos 

1,467 

1,169 

7,706 

Goleraine   ... 

481 

1,870 

4,980 

Downpatrick 

808 

1,826 

1,855 

Dangannon 

280 

2,211 

1,881 

Enmskillen 

403 

8,400 

2,288 

Lisbnm      ... 

641 

2,617 

8,168 

DerryCity... 

1,945 

..      16,078 

12,487 

Newry 

1,202 

..      10,111 

5,062 

These  ten  boroughs  at  present  return  nine  Conservatives 
and  one  Liberal  (Dungannon).  We  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  religious  professions  of  the  voters  in  all  the 
boroughs,  but  Belfast  contains  approximately  12,000  Presby- 
terian voters,  4,600  Episcopalians,  4,700  Boman  Catholics ; 
Dungannon,  70  Presbyterians,  120  Episcopalians,  and  110 
Boman  Catholics ;  Coleraine,  286  Presbyterians,  111  Episco- 
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palians,  74  Catholics,  and  80  of  other  denominations  ;  Derry 
city,  745  Presbyterians,  576  Episcopalians,  678  Catholics, 
88  other  sects. 

.All  the  boroughs  are  tolerably  safe  from  Nationalists,  not  ex- 
cepting Newry,  Derry,  Dongannon,  and  Enniskillen ;  but  theonly 
effect  of  three  candidates  appearing  for  these  four  boroughs 
Tfould  be  the  return  of  Conserrative  candidates  in  them  all, 
and  this  would  only  involve  the  loss  of  a  single  Liberal  seat. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Nationalist  invasion 
of  Ulster,  while  it  has  roused  the  fury  of  the  Orangemen,  has 
inspired  the  leaders  of  the  Ulster  Conservative  party  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  obliterating  the  entire  Liberal 
representation  of  the  province  and  restoring  the  old  Tory 
ascendency.  Already  the  Liberals  are  assured  that  the  only 
method  of  defeating  Nationalism  is  by  a  union  of  all  Protes- 
tants under  the  Conservative  party.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Ulster  Liberal  Society,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Waveney,  has  issued  an  important  manifesto  declaring  its 
uncompronusing  opposition  to  Nationalism,  while  demanding 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  Union  a  firm  and  impartial 
administration  of  the  law,  the  removal  of  all  real  grievances, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  Ulster  Liberals  have  always  been  firm  supporters  of  the 
Union,  when  even  very  influential  persons  in  the  Tory  ranks 
were  helping  Mr.  Butt  to  found  the  Home  Rule  movement, 
and  they  now  declare  their  determination  '  to  use  every  effort 
to  secure  against  all  comers  the  return  of  Liberal  candidates 
for  every  Northern  constituency  at  the  next  General  Election.' 
The  figures  we  have  given  above  will  enable  any  one  to  judge 
whether  the  Conservatives  will  be  able  to  use  the  Nationalists 
as  a  means  of  extinguishing  the  Liberal  party  in  Ulster. 

The  policy  of  the  Nationalists  has  just  been  disclosed  in 
time  to  suggest  to  our  statesmen  the  wisdom  of  a  large  redis- 
tribution of  political  power  in  Ireland.  Any  reduction  of  the 
franchise  would  immensely  strengthen  the  Nationalists,  es- 
pecially in  Ulster,  but  it  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  such  a 
readjustment  of  the  constituencies  as  would  give  Ulster  greater 
wei^t  politically.  When  it  is  considered  that  Ulster  contains 
almost  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  and  even 
still  more  of  its  wealth  and  intelligence,  there  is  a  clear  case 
for  increasing  the  number  of  its  representatives.  Ulster  has 
at  present  94,000  electors,  who  are  represented  by  29  members. 
The  other  three  provinces  have  127,000  electors,  who  are  re- 
presented by  72  members.  The  disproportion  is  very  obvious. 
We  do  not  touch  the  question  of  reducing  the  entire  Irish 
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representation  and  correspondingly  increasing  that  of  Scot- 
land. The  Scotch  have  long  complained  that  while  they  own 
property  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  £22,276,468,  they  return 
only  60  members  of  Parliament,  and  Ireland,  with  a  valuation  of 
only  £13,819,986,  returns  103  members.  Besides,  the  number 
of  electors  in  1882  in  Scotland  was  315,121,  and  in  Ireland 
only  222,278.  Suppose,  however,  that  there  is  to  be  no 
change  in  the  number  of  representatives,  Ulster  is  clearly 
entitled  to  at  least  35  members  instead  of  29.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  during  his  late  visit  to  Belfast,  claimed  44  members 
for  Ulster  instead  of  29,  and  claimed  for  Belfast  itself,  if  re- 
presented like  Gonnaught,  no  less  than  eight  seats.  This  is 
fair  enough  if  taxation  and  numbers  are  taken  together  as 
bases  of  representation;  but  the  principle  involved  is  that 
of  equal  electoral  districts,  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is 
hardly  prepared  to  concede.  There  ought  to  be  an  aboli- 
tion of  such  insignificant  boroughs  as  Portarlington  and 
Mallow  and  New  Boss,  with  their  141,  239,  and  255  electors 
respectively.  Then  such  Ulster  towns  as  Lurgan,  with  its 
10,135  inhabitants,  Ballymena  with  its  8,883,  Lame  with  its 
4,716,  Newtownards  with  its  8,676,  Banbridge  with  its  5,609» 
Strabane  with  its  4,196,  Omagh  with  its  4,138,  and  other 
thriving  towns,  ought  to  be  represented  either  individually  or 
in  groups.  If  the  representation  of  minorities  is  not  to  be 
abandoned,  Belfast  with  its  220,000  inhabitants  is  justly 
entitled  to  a  third  member.  A  judicious  measure  of  redistri- 
bution would  throw  the  centre  of  political  gravity  northwards, 
and  would  thus  checkmate  the  separatist  policy  of  the 
Nationalists.  The  case  is  at  present  sufficiently  serious  when 
we  consider  the  success  of  Mr.  Famell  in  manipulating  the 
Irish  constituencies.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  past  year 
he  has  retained  his  hold  upon  Westmeath,  Tipperary,  Wex- 
ford county,  and  Wexford  borough ;  while  he  has  in  Mallow 
substituted  Mr.  William  O'Brien  for  Mr.  Justice  Johnson ;  in 
Monaghan,  Mr.  Healy  for  Mr.  Givan ;  in  Sligo,  Mr.  Lynch 
for  Mr.  Denis  0*Conor;  and  in  Limerick,  Mr.  McMahon  for 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy.  These  are  not  all  distinct  gains,  how* 
ever,  for  in  at  least  two  of  these  cases  there  is  a  mere  ex- 
change of  one  class  of  Home  Rulers  for  another. 

Whatever  may  be,  however,  the  nature  of  the  electoral 
changes  in  store  for  Ireland,  Ulster  will  always  be  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  Nationalism.  There  was  a  time  when  both 
Northerns  and  Southerns  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
England  on  account  of  her  oppressions ;  but  while  the  old 
virus  of  opposition  still  rankles  in  the  South,  the  North  holds 
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no  bitterness  in  its  heart  against  England,  but  is  rather  proud 
of  its  connection  with  the  great  empire  which  still  so  power- 
folly  influences  the  world,  Ulstermen,  at  least,  will  have  no 
part  in  the  passionate  but  sterile  agitation  which  threatens  to 
arrest  the  civilizing  influences  now  successfully  at  work  in 
Ireland.  "We  vnsh  we  could  discover  the  existence  of  any 
power  or  influence  in  the  country  that  would  draw  the  con-i 
flicting  elements  of  Irish  life  into  harmony  or  soothe  into 
repose  its  endless  agitations.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the 
empire  when  the  two  races  that  occupy  the  soil  of  Ireland 
bej^  to  regard  themselves,  different  as  they  are  in  race, 
creed,  and  habit,  as  complemental  to  each  other,  and  to  work 
together  with  tolerant  and  kindly  aims  for  the  good  of  their 
common  country.  t.  o.  d. 


Abt.  VI. — Becent  Theories  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Like  some  yenerable  fortress,  the  Pentateuch  has  sustained 
and  survived  many  assaults.  Most  of  these  have  had  a  dis- 
tinctty  rationalistic  basis,  *a  legitimate  prejudice'  (to  quote 
the  words  of  De  Wette)  against  the  supernatural.  Dr. 
Kuenen,  in  his  *  Religion  of  Israel,'  describes  his  standpoint 
as  follows  :  *  This  work  is  one  of  a  number  of  monographs  on 
*'  the  principal  religions.'*  For  us  it  is  nothing  less,  but  also 
nothing  more.'  And  he  traces  the  belief  in  miracles  not  to 
their  reality  but  to  the  books  that  record  them.*  We  must 
confine  our  attention  to  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  contro- 
versy. On  the  continent,  Kuenen  and  WeUhausen  (*Ges- 
chichte  Israel's ')  are  the  best  known  advocates  of  the  latest 
'  critical '  views.  In  England  they  have  been  popularized  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  lectures  on 
'The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,'  in  which  he 
distinctly  disavows  any  sympathy  vnth  '  the  rationalistic 
assumption  that  the  supernatural  is  impossible*  (p.  27), 
which  is  an  axiom  of  some  of  his  allies.  The  fact  that  these 
recent  theories,  which  would  cause  such  a  revolution  in  our 
views  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  won  the  assent  of  some  who 
retain  their  evangelical  faith  and  deserve  the  highest  respect, 
makes  a  careful  examination  of  them  the  more  imperative. 

Without  attempting  to  discriminate  between  these  authors 
where  they  differ,  we  may  very  briefly^explain  this  new  theory. 

•  *  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State.'  By  Dr.  A.  Kuenen. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Alfrel  Heith  May.    Vol.  i.  pp.  5, 6. 
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It  is  held  that  a  carefnl  study  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes^ 
iament  leads  to  the  following  conclusions.  The  only  part  of 
the  so-called  Mosaic  law  which  was  given  and  written  by 
Moses  was  the  decalogue.  Various  laws,  social  and  ritual, 
contained  in  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.,  and  called  *  The  First  Legisla* 
tion,*  were  known  and  observed  in  the  times  of  the  kings, 
before  the  date  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  The  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy was  of  the  age  of  Josiah,  and  Hhe  Deuteronomic 
code,'  as  it  is  called  (Deut.  xii.-xxvi.),  was  unknown  till  that 
time.  All '  the  Levitical  legislation '  (Exod.  xxv.-xl.,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers)  had  fts  origin  during  the  exile,  but  was  not 
published  or  practised  till  after  the  return  from  Babylon.. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  sought  in  the  history  of  Israel.  From 
the  time  that  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Bang  Josiah,  there  was  an  utter  disregard  of  the  bulk 
of  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.  Pious  prophets,  like  Samuel, 
and  godly  kings^  like  Solomon,  acted  as  though  they  knew 
nothmg  of  them.  The  laws  respecting  sacrifices  and  altars 
were  constantly  set  at  naught,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
unknown.  There  was  a  ritual,  but  it  was  not  the  ritual  of 
the  books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus.  Even  after  Josiah  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  new  law  confining  sacrifices  to 
one  altar,  the  services  were  not  conformed  to  the  Levitical 
laws.  And  it  was  not  until  after  the  discipline  of  the  long 
exile  in  Babylon  that  priests  and  people  adopted  a  more  rigid 
system  of  priesthood  and  sacrifice,  and  all  the  manifold  laws 
included  in  the  central  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  As  we 
follow  Professor  Smith  iu  his  careful  accumulation  of  facts 
which  appear  to  establish  bis  conclusion,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  escape  it  if  only  we  could  grant  all  his  premisses,  or  could 
vault  with  him  over  yawning  chasms  to  some  of  his  inferences, 
and  consent  to  shut  our  eyes  to  a  great  many  facts  which 
stand  as  evidence  on  the  other  side.  But  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  this  theory  of  the  Pentateuch  convinces  us  that,  while 
it  removes  some  difficulties  that  have  long  been  felt,  it  i» 
encompassed  by  difficulties  of  its  own  so  much  greater  that 
we  are  constrained  to  reject  it.  For  there  may  be  a  remedy 
which  is  worse  than  the  disease.  Better  tolerate  a  few  para* 
doxes  or  insoluble  difficulties  than  remove  them  by  a  process 
which  sets  at  naught  historical  evidence,  and  offers  violence 
to  the  moral  sense. 

In  examining  this  theory  we  too  wish  to  define  *our 
standpoint.'  We  assume  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  super- 
natural revelation  from  God,  as  a  question  absolutely  settled 
on  ample  evidence.    We  cannot  allow  it  to  be  reopened  by 
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every  fresh  alleged  discovery  as  to  the  compositiou  or  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.  And  consequently  we  accept  the 
testunony  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  to  the  unique  value  of 
whatever  writings  they  acknowledged  as  *  Scripture  given  by 
inspiration  of  God.'  This  is  a  judgment,  not  a  *  prejudice/ 
even  though  a  '  legitimate '  one.  But  we  are  none  the  less 
willing  to  meet  our  opponents  on  their  own  ground  of  historic 
probability.  We  ask  two  questions:  Who  was  the  author 
of  the  records  respecting  the  Mosaic  legislation  ?  and,  Are  the 
records  true  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  the  less  important  of  the 
two,  and  we  must  dismiss  it,  for  the  present,  with  a  few 
words.  That  Moses  wrote  some  of  the  laws  and  narratives 
generaUy  assigned  to  him  we  are  expressly  told  (Exod.  xvii.  14, 
xxiv.  4,  xxxiv.  27,  28 ;  Num.  ^xxiii.  2  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  9-13,  22, 
24-26).  That  Moses  wrote  the  bulk  of  the  books  that  pass 
by  his  name  is  an  opinion  that  can  claim  much  in  its  favour* 
We  can  appeal  to  the  weight  of  traditional  authority.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Their  apocrjrphal 
literature  carries  us  still  farther  back.*  The  reverence  paid 
by  the  Samaritans  to  their  Pentateuch,  whatever  may  be  its 
date,  is  a  clear  witness  to  their  beUef  that  it  was  the  work 
of  the  great  lawgiver.  That  belief  appears  to  us  a  very 
strong  argument  that  the  book  was  not  a  modem  work  first 
introduced  among  their  bitter  enemies  the  Jews  after  the 
iretum  from  Babylon.  Going  back  to  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  a  chain  of  testimonies  from  Nehemiah 
to  Joshua  not  only  to  Moses  as  being  in  some  sense  the 
giver  of  the  law,  but  as  also  the  author  of  the  book  of  the 
law.t    To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander — 

Moses  is  thus,  so  to  speak,  in  possession,  with  a  title  which  has  been 
admitted  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  On  those  therefore  who 
would  dislodge  him  lies  the  harden  of  proving  that  this  title  is  false ;  and 
this  can  he  done  only  hy  showing  from  internal  evidence  that  the  book 
cannot  he  the  writing  of  Moses.  It  will  he  incumbent  also  upon  them 
o  show  how  this  title  could  have  heen  acquired,  if  purely  fictitious — ho% 
jbis  universal  beUef  could  have  arisen,  if  without  foundation  of  fact.| 

To  this  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  we  add  that  of  the 

*  '  The  book  of  Moses  *  (1  Esdras  L  11,  v.  49,  vii.  6-9).  *  Thou  didst 
-command  him  to  write  thy  law  '  (Bar.  ii.  28).  There  are  many  other  references 
io  the  law  as  giyen  by  Moses. 

t  Josh.  L  8,  viii.  81 ;  1  Kings  il.  8 ;  2  Kings  ziv.  5,  6 ;  2  Cbron.  xxxiv.  14 
£zra  iii.  2,  vi.  18 ;  Neh.  viii  1, 14,  xiii.  1. 

X  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  p.  vi.  Much  of  Dr.  Alexander's 
Admirable  reasoning  respecting  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  Deuteronomy 
Mb  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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New  Testament.  We  would  not  press  the  argument  from  thd 
testimony  of  Evangelists,  Apostles,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Him- 
self to  such  a  point  as  would  tend  to  repress  honest  investi*- 
gation  into  the  constitution  and  authorship  of  any  of  the 
books  of  Scripture.  But  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  writers 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  are  regarded  merely  as  Christian 
Hebrew  authors  of  the  first  century,  their  testimony  on  thid 
Inatter  confirms  the  witness  of  others.  (John  i.  45 ;  Acts  iii% 
22,  vii.  87 ;  Eom.  x.  19,  &c.)  And  our  Lord's  argumentative 
appeal  to  the  writings  of  Moses  (Mark  x.  4,  5,  xii.  26,  and 
especially  John  v.  45-47)  cannot  be  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  '  a  critical  scholar,'  whereat 
Drs.  Colenso  and  Euenen  are. 

We  need  not  for  the  present  pursue  this  inquiry  as  to  thd 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch*  And  for  this  reason.  While 
it  is  certain  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  whole  of  the  Penta-^ 
teuch  as  we  now  possess  it,  we  may  regard  as  a  secondary 
question  how  much  of  it  may  have  been  the  work  of 
subsequent  editors,  provided  that  the  books  are  not  so  faf 
mutilated  as  to  be  no  longer  worthy  of  the  name  of  'the 
book  of  Moses.'  For  example,  suppose  evidence  were  forth*' 
coming  that  required  us  to  believe  that  some  of  Moses'  laws, 
had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  among  the  priests,  and 
subsequently  added  to  the  written  code,  we  could  accept  this 
without  denying  that  Moses  was  the  giver  and  God  the 
author  of  those  laws.  But  our  opponents  hold  that  the  lawd 
were  not  given  by  Moses  at  all,  and  therefore  that  the  narra- 
tives in  which  they  are  embedded  are  *  unhistoric,'  a  polite 
way  of  saying  '  false.'  So  that,  in  order  to  get  a  probable 
answer  to  the  first  question,  we  must  pass  on  to  the  second 
and  far  more  important  question,  '  Are  the  records  respecting 
these  laws  true?' 

On  this  subject  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  the  following 
propositions. 

First.  That  the  historical  and  moral  objections  to  these 
recent  theories  respecting  the  Pentateuch  are  so  serious  that 
only  a  slight  amount  of  evidence  on  the  opposite  side  would 
be  needed  to  refute  them. 

Second.  That  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  historical 
and  prophetical  books  of  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  law^ 
prior  to  the  exile. 

Dealing  first  with  the  objections,  we  observe  (1)  the  authors^ 
of  this  theory  point  us  to  what  they  consider  three  groups 
of  laws :  1.  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii. ;  2.  Deut.  xii.-xxvi. ;  3.  Exdd, 
xxv.-xl.,  and  all  the  laws  respecting  ritual  in  Leviticus  and 
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Numbers.  Now  if  those  groups  of  laws  stood  by  themselves 
as  detached  codes,  only  in  a  vague  kind  of  way  attributed  to 
Moses  by  an  oral  tradition  which  could  not  be  verified,  it 
would  be  quite  legitimate  to  endeavour  to  assign  their  dates 
by  such  historical  evidence  of  their  observance  as  we  could 
find,  though  great  caution  would  be  needed  in  doing  so.  But 
far  from  being  isolated  codes,  we  find  them  embedded  in 
history.  The  publication  of  special  laws  is  in  some  cases 
closely  connected  with  particular  events  in  the  history  of  the 
national  life  in  the  wilderness;  e.g.,  Levit.  x.  8-11,  xvi.  1. 
Again  and  again  we  read  such  expressions  as  'The  Lord 
spake  to  Moses,'  followed  by  the  law;  and  more  than  once 
such  an  explicit  statement  as  the  following :  '  This  is  the  law 
of  the  burnt-oflfering,  of  the  meat-oflfering,  and  of  the  sin- 
offering,  and  of  the  trespass-offering,  and  of  the  consecra- 
tions, and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings ;  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  day  that  he 
commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their  oblations 
imto  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai'  (Levit.  vii.  87,  38. 
Cf.  chap,  xxiii.  44,  xxvi.  46,  xxvii.  84).  Moreover,  many  of 
the  laws  take  for  granted  that  the  people  are  living  in  a 
camp  in  the  wilderness  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan.  We  are*  thus  at  once  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  question.  Are  the  narratives  of  the  four  later 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  history  or  fiction,  facts  or  fables? 
If  we  are  to  throw  them  overboard,  like  a  deck  cargo  that 
endangers  the  vessel,  we  need  stronger  reasons  than  those 
already  offered  to  us  for  recent  theories  : — *  new  gods  that 
came  newly  up,  whom  your  fathers  feared  not.*  But  our  diffi- 
culties are  only  just  beginning. 

(2)  The  book  of  Joshua  is  full  of  allusions  both  to  the 
history  and  the  laws  of  Moses.  Did  the  *  book  of  the  law ' 
which  Joshua  was  to  study  and  obey  contain  only  the  deca- 
logue, and  possibly  also  some  of  the  miscellaneous  statutes 
in  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.  ?  We  read  of  '  the  ark  of  the  covenant,' 
a. phrase  previously  found  only  in  Num.  x.  83,  xiv.  44  ;  Deut. 
X.  8 ;  xxxi.  19,  25,  26.  In  chap.  ix.  14  we  have  a  striking 
though  unobtrusive  allusion  to  Num.  xxvii.  18-21.  The 
Gibeonites  are  assigned  to  servile  work  for  '  the  house  of  God  ' 
and  'the  altar  of  Lord.'  Separate  cities  are  assigned  to 
*  priests '  and  to  '  Levites.'  The  narrative  of  the  erection  of 
the  altar  by  the  bank  of  Jordan  (chap,  xxii.)  proves  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  Deut.  xii.  as  to  one  altar  of  sacrifice  (vers. 
22-29),  while  the  deputation  sent  by  the  ten  tribes  seems  to 
recognize  the  law  in  Deut.  xiii.  14.    We  have  selected  only  a 
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few  of  the  references  we  have  observed ;  bnt  this  last  is  so 
clear  that  Professor  Smith  assumes  that  the  chapter,  or  part 
of  it,  may  be  an  interpolation  (p.  441).  In  fact  the  critic's 
short  and  easy  method  with  the  book  of  Joshua  is  to  dis- 
credit it  altogether.  It  is  treated  as  *  a  Levitical  document,' 
late  in  origin  and  untrustworthy  in  character.  Though  it  is 
merely  a  history,  and  not  a  law  book,  it  is  regarded  as  though 
it  were  a  sixth  Mosaic  book.  The  Hexateuch  takes  the  place 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  then  this  book  has  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  the  other  five.  The  independent  witness  is  treated  as 
an  accomplice  and  ordered  into  the  dock.^ 

(3)  The  books  of  the  Chronicles  bear  clear  testimony  to  the 
Levitical  system  having  been  appointed  by  Moses  and  reorga- 
nized by  David.  To  get  rid  of  these  witnesses  a  similar 
course  has  to  be  pursued  with  them  as  with  the  book  of 
Joshua.  They  treat  the  history  of  Israel  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view  from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of 
Kings.  The  earlier  books  are  more  political,  the  later  more 
ecclesiastical  histories.  It  is  not  surprising  that  additional 
facts  are  narrated  in  them,  and  that  discrepancies  exist 
We  find  similar  differences  in  modern  histories ;  but  we  do 
not  discredit  Dr.  Stoughton's  *  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England '  because  it  gives  a  mass  of  details  respecting  the 
religious  life  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  not  to  be  found  in 
Hume  and  Smollett,  and  even  apparently  contradicting  them 
on  some  points.  We  cannot  discuss  the  authenticity  of  these 
books.  Their  truthfulness  ought  to  be  assumed  until  it  is  dis- 
proved. Though  written  after  the  captivity,  the  author  lived 
vastly  nearer  to  the  period  of  which  he  writes  than  Dr. 
Euenen,  and  in  aU  probability  knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
ii  He  quotes  from  some  of  the  earlier  documents  used  by 
the  authors  of  Samuel  and  Bangs,  and  there  the  coincidences 
are  often  almost  verbal.  Why  may  he  not  be  trusted  when  he 
follows  other  documents  ?  Yet  he  is  disparaged  as  a  kind  of 
sermonizer  on  the  earlier  history,  in  which  its  surroundings 
are  deliberately  altered  to  describe  the  new  ritual  with  which 
the  writer  was  familiar.t    This  appears  to  us  one  of  the 

*  On  the  credibilitj,  unity,  and  antiqnity  of  this  book,  see  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander's 
article  in  Eitto*8  *  Cyd.  Bib.  Lit.'  On  the  other  band  Professor  Smith  writes, 
*-!  exclude  the  book  of  Joshua,  became  it,  in  all  its  parts  ^  hangs  closely  together 
with  the  Pentateuch '  ('  Old  Testament  in  Jewish  Church/  p.218).  The  compila- 
tion called  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  is  an  argument  that  Joshua  was  not 
originally  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  canonical  book  would  hare  been 
adopted. 

t  Professor  Smith  says :  '  On  the  question  of  fact,  what  the  actual  social  and 
religious  observances  of  Israel  before  the  exile  were,  the  chronicler  can  teU  us 
nothing  which  he  had  not  read  in  earlier  authentic  history.    Anything  which 
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^eatest  moral  as  well  as  historical  difficulties  which  confront 
us. 

A  few  illustrations  must  suffice.  The  explanation  of 
Uzziah*s  fatal  offence ;  of  the  second  bringing  up  of  the  ark 
•on  the  shoulders  of  the  Levites,  '  as  Moses  commanded ; '  of 
the  reorganizing  of  the  service  of  God  at  the  tabernacle  of 
Moses  at  Gibeon  (1  Chron.  xvi.  89,  40;  2  Chron.  i.  3-5),  must 
be  treated  as  false.  The  account  of  the  ordering  of  the 
priests,  Levites,  singers,  and  porters  at  Jerusalem,  so  full  of 
allusions  to  an  older  system  {e.g.,  1  Chron.  xziii.  25-82),  and 
of  details  that  suggest  a  close  following  of  earlier  authorities 
(e.g.,  1  Chron.  xxv.  6 ;  xxvi.  10),  is  also  a  fabrication.  The 
4kuthor  gratuitously  represents  the  priests  and  Levites  leaving 
iheir  cities,  though  they  had  none,  and  migrating  into  Judah, 
followed  by  many  of  the  godly  laity,  *to  sacrifice  unto  the 
liord  God  of  their  fathers,'  at  Jerusalem,  though  they  might 
sacrifice  anywhere.  Yet  these  misrepresentations  are  con- 
firmed in  an  undesigned  way  by  Jeroboam's  fears  and  devices 
arecorded  in  1  Kings  xii.  26^81,  xiii.  88.  In  his  documents 
he  finds  the  fact  recorded  of  the  leprosy  of  King  Uzziah  by 
^  judicial  stroke  from  God.     (See  1  Kings  xv.  5,  Heb.,  and 

he  adds  to  his  sonrces  is  historical  evidence  for  the  state  of  things  in  his  own 
time— which  he  may  use  to  fiU  up  his  picture  and  give  it  colour,  hut  not  for 
the  state  of  things  before  the  Exile.  Now  that  the  author  of  Chronicles  does 
use  the  ritual  and  standing  ordinances  of  his  own  time  to  give  copiousness  of 
detail  to  his  pictures  of  ancient  events,  and  bring  them  more  vividly  before  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  is  quite  certain  from  comparison  of  his  narrative  with 
that  of  Kings.  In  doing  so  he  does  no  more  than  is  habituaUy  done  in  the 
|)ulpit.  •  .  .  What  is  innocent  and  indeed  inevitable  in  an  uninspired  preacher 
may  surely  have  happened  in  Bible  times  *  (I.  c,  p.  419).  But  would  it  be  *  in- 
nocent '  for  a  Boman  Catholic  preacher,  for  example,  to  represent  St.  Paul  as 
•celebrating  mass  in  Eucharistic  vestments,  or  St.  Peter  as  aUowing  Cornelius  to 
kiss  his  toe  ?  Such  perversions  would  be  hardly  greater  than  some  of  those 
Attributed  to  the  chronicler.  To  assume  that  because  he  twice  *  actually  quotes 
4miong  his  sources  a  Midrashy  he  is  not  to  be  reUed  on  for  historical  investigation, 
takes  for  granted  that  the  Midrath  of  2  Chron.  xiii.  22  ;  xxiv.  27  (see  Gesenius* 
Thesaurus  and  Ftirst's  Lexicon)  has  no  greater  authority  than  some  of  the  absurd 
^xpoutions  of  the  Babbis.  The  alleged  inaccuracies  when  compared  with  Kings 
:are  for  the  most  part  reconclleable  discrepancies  rather  than  dear  contradictions. 
Professor  Smith  quotes  as  his  authorities  for  his  attempt  to  discredit  Chronicles, 
De  Wette's  *  Beitrage '  (1806),  and  Wellhausen's  *  Qeschichte,*  p.  177  seq.  But  De 
Wette  himself  modified  and  softened  some  of  his  objections  in  successive 
editions  of  his  *  Einleitung,*  and  has  been  fully  answered.  DiUmann  (in  Herzog'g 
Encyoi.)  remarks,  *|The  historic  credibility  of  the  Chronicles  has  however  been  long 
ago  delivered  from  such  measureless  suspicions. .  .  .  It  is  now  again  acknowledged 
that  the  chronicler  has  written  everywhere  from  authorities,  and  that  intentional 
iabrications  or  misrepresentations  of  the  history  can  no  more  be  spoken  of  in 
eonnection  with  him.'  Let  it  be  remembered  that  De  Wette*s  attacks  were  in- 
tended to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  of  the  Chronicles  for  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
$inaitic  legislation.  Wellhausen,  in  reviving  these  attacks,  has  the  same  object 
in  view.  What  reason  has  Wellhausen  to  suppose  that  his  argmnents  will  not, 
in  a  few  years,  meet  the  fate  of  De  Wette*s  7 
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Gesenius'  Thesaurus.)  We  are  not  told  in  the  earlier  history 
what  his  oflfence  was.  The  chronicler  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  trustworthy  ex- 
planation. But  he  invents  the  story  of  the  king's  attempt  to 
usurp  the  office  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  to  bum  incense  on 
the  golden  altar  in  defiance  of  laws  which,  however,  were  not 
given  till  he  had  been  in  his  grave  about  three  hundred  years. 
And  after  having  discovered  such  a  mass  of  fictions,  not  to 
say  frauds,  in  these  books,  we  are  expected  to  believe  that 
they  were  received  by  the  Jews  into  the  Canon  among  those 
books  *  which  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine,'*  and  that  they 
were  recognized  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  as  part  of  *  the 
holy  Scriptures*  *  given  by  inspiration  of  God.'  Professor 
Smith  tells  us  'all  sound  apologetic  admits  that  the  proof 
that  a  book  is  credible  must  precede  belief  that  it  is  inspired ' 
(p.  309).  Accepting  this  canon,  we  shall  see  that  considerable 
purts  of  the  Old  Testament  besides  the  Chronicles  are  dis* 
credited  by  the  *  critical  *  school,  as  the  work  neither  of  the 
God  of  truth  nor  of  truthful  men. 

(4)  But  supposing  that  in  response  to  the  claims  of  an. 
inexorable  criticism  we  surrendered  our  faith  in  the  credibility 
of  both  Joshua  and  Chronicles,  this  theory  would  meet  with 
further  difficulties  in  the  historical  books  from  Judges  to 
2  Kings.  Beserving  their  special  allusions  to  the  Levitical 
system,  we  find  in  them  many  verbal  resemblances  to  pas- 
sages in  the  Pentateuch,  and  so  many  references  both  to  the 
histories  of  the  exodus  and  the  laws  of  Moses,  that  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  writers  were  acquainted  with  the 
five  books  of  Moses.  This  path  of  inquiry,  though  tempting 
and  very  fruitful,  is  too  lengthy  to  be  pursued  here.  The 
strength  of  the  argument  is  in  the  multiplicity  of  references. 
They  are  too  many  and  often  too  incidental  to  be  explained 
by  accident  or  design. t     Similar  references  by  the  pre-exilio 

*  Josephus,  Contra  Ap.,  I.  8. 

t  One  of  the  fullest  collections  of  these  references  ma j  be  seen  in  Keil'a  •  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  *  (Eng.  Tr.),  vol.  i.  pp.  165-171.  See  also  Dr.  David- 
son  in  Home's  *  Introduction '  (10th  ed.),  voL  iL  pp.  625-630,  and  Dr.  Perowne's 
article  on  the  Pentateuch  in  Smith's  *  Bible  Dictionary,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  778-781. 
We  can  only  add  two  or  three  illustrations.  Berthean  (•  Bichter  and  But  erklart,* 
p.  xxiii.)  says,  respecting  Judges, '  The  first  part  of  the  book  (ch.  i.-ii.  5)  would 
be  unintelligible  throughout  and  baseless  (in  der  Luft  schweben)  if  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua  did  not  precede  it  and  serve  as  a  support  for  it.'  The  address 
of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  (oh.  ii.  1-8)  is  almost  entirely  a  compilation  from  pas- 
sages in  tiie  Pentateuch.  That  Deuteronomy  is  older  than  Buth  is  seen  by  the 
explanation  of  the  custom  *  in  former  time'  (Buth  iv.  7),  which  needed  no  ex- 
planation in  Deut.  xxiv.  5-10.  In  Sings  we  find  Joash  acting  *  according  unto 
that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  wherein  the  Lord  com* 
manded,  saying,  The  facers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,'  do. 
(Deut.  xxiv,  16  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  6). 
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prophets  may  be  easily  traced.*  Nor  are  allusions  T^anting 
in  the  poetical  books.  And .  if  in  David's  days  the  decalogue 
was  the  only  written  law,  what  were  the  Maw,  testimony, 
statutes,  commandment,  judgments'  he  eulogizes  in  Psalm 
xix.,  and  what  was  *  the  roll  of  the  book  which  is  written 
concerning  me,'  and  *  the  law  in  my  inward  part '  in  which 
he  expresses  his  delight  in  Psalm  xl.  ? 

(5)  The  discoTery  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple  in 
Josiah's  reign  supplies  a  crucial  test  of  this  theory.  If  it 
was  not  an  ancient  book  containing  laws  which  the  people 
fmd  their  fathers  had  culpably  neglected,  it  seems  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  forgery  and  its  dis- 
covery a  fraud.  Professor  Euenen  does  not  shrink  from  the 
logic  of  the  situation.  Assuming  that  the  book  was  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy,  he  says — 

It  is  thus  certain  that  an  author  of  the  seventh  century  b.o.  .  .  .  has 
made  Moses  himself  proclaim  that  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  expedient 
in  the  real  interests  of  the  Mosaic  party  to  announce  and  introduce.  At 
a  time  when  notions  ahout  literary  property  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  an 
action  of  this  kind  was  not  regarded  as  at  all  unlawful.  Men  used  to 
perpetuate  such  fictions  as  these  without  any  qualms  of  conscience.  .  •  .f 
The  author  and  his  party  cannot  have  made  the  execution  of  their  pro- 
gramme depend  upon  a  lucky  accident.  If  Hilkiah  found  the  hook  in 
the  temple,  it  was  put  there  by  the  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  tendency. 
Or  else  Hilkiah  himself  was  of  their  number,  and  in  that  case  he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  found  the  book  of  the  law.  ...  It  is  true  this  decep- 
tion is  much  more  unjustifiable  still  than  the  introduction  of  Moses  as 
speaking.  But  we  must  reflect  here  also  that  the  ideas  of  those  days 
were  not  the  same  as  ours,  but  considerably  less  Btrict4 

Professor  Smith  speaks  more  cautiously.  He  combats  the 
idea  that  the  newly  discovered  law  was  a  forgery  of  the 
priests.  But  he  supposes  that  it  was  a  recent  production 
owing  its  authority  to  the  prophetic  teaching  of  Isaiah  and 

•  Keil,  Z.  c,  pp.  171-174,  and  Smith's  *  Bible  Dictionary/  vol.  ii.  p.  781. 

t  This  is  a  most  misleading  assertion.  There  is  no  eridence  that  such  a 
practice  existed  among  the  Jews  in  the  serenth  century  b.c.  In  later  ages^ 
when  the  writing  of  books  became  a  trade,  men  who  bad  not  talent  enough  to 
expect  that  works  issued  in  their  own  names  would  command  much  attention, 
sometimes  employed  the  names  of  distinguished  men  in  the  past  as  a  means  of 
floating  their  productions.  Galen  tells  us  that  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies,  when  large  libraries  were  being  formed,  that  the  roguery  {^^lovpyia) 
of  forging  writings  and  titles  began.  Even  a  heathen  denounces  it  as  roguery, 
and  yet  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  godly  Hebrew  prophets  felt  no  '  qualms 
of  conscience,'  and  that  Jehovah,  *a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniqui^'  (as 
described  in  this  very  book  which  was  thus  palmed  upon  the  credulous  king), 
sanctioned  the  imposture  and  allowed  the  book,  with  other  similar  forgeries,  to 
take  its  place  among  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews.  We  may  change  the  old 
taunt,  Credat  Judaus,  into  Credat  Oermamu, 

X  '  Beligion  of  Israel,'  vol.  iL  pp.  18, 19. 
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bis  colleagues,  and  was  thus  what  plain  people  would  call  a 
forgery,  though  '  critics  *  give  it  a  milder  name.  And  he 
expects  us  to  believe  that  ^it  was  of  no  consequence  to 
Josiah — it  is  of  equally  little  consequence  to  us — to  know 
the  exact  date  and  authorship  of  the  book  '  (pp.  862-8).'^ 

When  we  examine  this  new  book  of  the  law,  we  are  struck 
-witii  its  singular  irrelevancy  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Israelites  when  it  was  published.  The  chief  motive  of  its 
^composition  is  supposed  to  be  the  abolition  of  high  places 
■and  the  enforcement  of  sacrifices  at  one  altar;  but  this 
-occupies  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  called  '  the  Deutero- 
nomic  code.'  And  this  law,  as  well  as  many  others,  assume 
that  the  people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  and  were  looking 
forward  to  a  speedy  entrance  among  the  old  idolatrous 
nations  of  Canaan.  (Deut.  xii.  1-18,  xvi.  2-7,  xix.  1-10,  &c.) 
How  utterly  unnatural  such  a  style  of  composition  is,  unless 
the  object  was  to  deceive.  Many  of  the  other  laws  are  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  days  of  Josiah.  Imagine  a  new  revelation 
from  God  bidding  the  king  and  his  subjects  to  exterminate 
the  six  nations  of  Canaan  (Deut.  xx.  17),  or  the  Amalekites, 
whose  final  destruction  as  a  tribe  seems  to  have  been  effected 
in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (Deut.  xxv.  17-19;  1  Chron.  iv. 
41-43).  The  '  standpoint '  of  the  author  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  a  writer  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  Edom  is 
spoken  of  as  a  *  brother '  (Deut.  xxiii.  7),  whereas  it  was  one 

*  The  author  of  *  Deuteronomy,  the  People's  Book/  has  presented  a  popular 
view  of  this  theory  in  an  e£feotive  manner.  We  quote  it,  slightly  abridged. 
*  They  regard  Deuteronomy  as  the  work  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  who  lived, 
some  think,  in  Egypt,  and  whose  heart  was  wrung  with  sorrow  at  the  impietiea 
that  had  reigned  in  Jerusalem  for  sixty  years  before.  With  an  imagination 
touched  by  the  dangers  that  seemed  to  overhang  his  native  land,  he  pictured  to 
himself  the  sins  that  had  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  the  safe- 
^guards  that  might  have  warded  off,  or  might  still  ward  ofif,  her  ruin.  Had 
Moses  forewarned  them  of  these  sins  and  ordained  these  safeguards  eight  con- 
tunes  earlier,  the  whole  course  of  their  history  might  have  been  changed.  A 
happy  inspiration  suggested  to  this  dreamer  the  duty  of  putting  in  written 
words  the  fancies  that  flowed  through  his  brain.  But  poetic  fire  carried  him  a 
fitep  further.  He  wrote  as  he  believed  Moees  would  have  written,  or  ought  to 
have  written ;  he  forewarned,  he  entreated,  he  reproached,  he  prophesied  as  he 
thought  Moses  would  have  done,  or  ought  to  have  done.  And  when  his  book 
was  finished,  he  named  Moses  as  the  speaker,  and  the  plains  of  Moab  as  the 
scene  of  his  oration  to  the  people.  The  book  feU  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  perhaps  the  high  priest  and  the  chief  scribe,  perhaps 
not.  It  was  such  a  writing  as  they  wished,  if  the  half-heathen  Jews  were  ever 
io  be  frightened  out  of  their  evil  ways.  A  convenient  time  was  chosen  iox 
biding  it  in  the  temple.  Of  course  it  was  picked  up  during  the  cleaning,  prob- 
ably by  preconcerted  arrangement.  It  was  taken  to  the  long ;  it  was  read,  to 
the  thorough  terror  of  both  court  and  people ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  an 
Egyptian  romance  has  passed  current  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world,  and  in  its  most  enlightened  ages,  as  a  book  specially  written  by  Qod*s 
inspiration  to  show  men  the  way  to  everlasting  life  *  (pp.  10-19). 
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at  Judah's  bitterest  foes,  and  is  doomed  by  Josiah's  con- 
temporary Jeremiah  to  hopeless  destmction  (Jer.  xlix.  7-18). 
The  Hebrews,  so  recently  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  are 
exhorted  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  time 
of  the  later  kings,  the  danger  was  of  being  too  friendly  with 
the  Egyptians  (Isa.  xxx.,  xxxi).  There  are  other  references 
to  a  bondage  in  Egypt  and  a  deliverance  therefrom,  to  its 
tillage,  its  diseases,  and  the  terrors  of  a  fresh  captivity  there, 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  a  late  origin  of  the  book  (Deut. 
viii.  14-16,  xi.  10,  xiii.  5-10,  xx.  1,  xxiv.  17,  18,  xxviii.  60-68). 
Some  of  the  laws  are  retrospective  to  laws  previously  given. 
The  law  respecting  leprosy  (Deut.  xxiv.  8),  *  as  I  commanded 
them  [the  priests],  so  ye  shall  observe  to  do,*  points  back  to 
the  law  of  Moses  in  Levit.  xiii.,  xiv.  We  have  further 
evidence  that  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy  are  later  than  those 
of  Leviticus.  The  law  of  retaliation  in;Levit.  xxiv.  19,  20, 
is  limited  in  Deut.  xix.  16-21  to  a  false  witness,  a  proof, 
says  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  old  law  of  retaliation  is  *  already 
obsolete  in  the  Deuteronomic  code ; '  only  he  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  author  of  Leviticus  '  worked  up  '  obsolete 
laws  into  his  system  (p.  884).  Why  so,  unless  to  give  his 
document  the  appearance  of  antiquity  ?  The  law  respecting 
killing  j9esh,  when  the  nation  would  be  scattered  over  the 
land  of  Canaan,  repeals  the  previous  law  of  the  camp  that 
all  animals  to  be  slaughtered  for  food  were  to  be  brought  to 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Levit.  xvii.1-5  ;  Deut.  xii.  15-16). 
Many  other  illustrations  of  modifications  of  the  earlier  laws 
may  be  found  in  Deuteronomy.*  But  while  some  of  the 
laws  are  retrospective,  others  are  prospective.  The  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  law  respecting  the  election  of  a  king 
(Deut.  xvii.  14-20).  Is  it  not  incredible  that  ages  after  the 
regal  government  had  been  established  in  Judah,  and  when 
the  crown  had  descended  in  the  family  of  David  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  a  law  was 
published  that  when,  at  some  future  time,  the  people  were 
determined  to  have  a  king,  they  were  to  observe  certain 
regulations  as  to  his  qualifications  and  his  election?  And 
one  of  these,  forsooth,  is  that  their  king  is  not  to  be  a 
foreigner — ^rather  superfluous  advice  to  a  nation  devotedly 
attached  to  the  dynasty  of  David,  but  very  needful  in  the 
days  of  Moses  when  a  mixed  multitude  came  up  with  them 
from  Egypt. 
We  believe  that  this  whole  theory  is  wrecked  on  the  granite 

*  E.g.  Compare  Exod.  xxii.  16,  17,  and  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29 ;  Exod.  xxi.  7,  8, 
and  Dent.  xy.  12-17 ;  Exod.  xxii,  81,  and  Dent  ziy.  21. 
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rocks  of  the  facts  respecting  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  That 
it  was  the  latest  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  was  an  un-^ 
questioned  dictum  among  the  so-called  critical  school  until 
recent  years.  The  change  of  order  suggested  for  the  Levitical 
and  Deuteronomic  codes  appears  to  be  one  more  illustration 
of  the  instability  of  error.  At  any  rate,  when  we  read  the 
explicit  statements  of  the  book  such  as  this,  ^Tour  eyes 
have  seen  what  the  Lord  did  because  of  Baal-peor,  the  Lord 
thy  .God  hath  destroyed  them  from  among  you.  But  yo 
that  did  cleave  unto  the  Lord  are  alive  every  one  of  you 
this  day  *  (ch.  iv.  8,  4),  we  agree  with  Hengstenberg  whan 
he  says,  '  If  Deuteronomy  is  not  the  work  of  Moses,  there  is 
here  the  most  exquisite  of  literary  frauds.*  It  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  literary  illusion.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr« 
Alexander — 

It  has,  indeed,  been  pleaded  that  there  was  no  fraud  in  the  case ;  {hat 
as  all  knew  the  book  was  not  written  by  Moses,  none  were  deceived  by 
the  ascription  of  it  to  him,  any  more  than  those  who  heard  Herodotos 
read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games  were  deceived  by  the  ascription 
to  his  heroes  of  the  speeches  which  he  had  himself  composed.  Bat  on 
this  supposition,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  author  of  the  book 
ascribing  it  to  Moses  at  all  ?  •  .  .  He  could  do  this  only  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  investing  it  with  greater  authority,  and  procuring  for  it  a  more 
ready  acceptance  and  deferential  regard.  But  for  this  it  was  essential 
that  the  book  should  be  believed  to  be  by  Moses;  the  moment  it  was 
known  not  to  be  by  him,  the  author^s  design  would  be  wholly  frustrated. 
The  author  must,  therefore,  have  intended  it  to  be  accepted  as  really 
the  work  of  Moses  [as  we  are  told  that  it  was,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14] ,  and 
if  it  was  not  so  accepted,  it  must  have  been  repudiated  as  too  manifest  a 
forgery  to  be  endured.  Its  acceptance  by  the  Jews,  and  its  place  in  the 
canon  is  thus  utterly  unaccountable  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  age  later  than  that  of  Moses.'^ 

The  lofty  spiritaal  tone  of  the  author  is  a  strong  argament 
against  any  prophet  of  Jehovah  resorting  to  such  a  perso- 
nation of  Moses,  just  as,  in  the  somewhat  parallel  case  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Christian 
man  in  the  second  century,  capable  of  producing  so  sublime 
a  work,  could  have  endeavoured  to  pass  himself  off  as  *  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' 

(6)  Josiah*s  reformation  was  too  superficial,  and  came  too 
late  to  avert  the  threatened  captivity  in  Babylon.  And 
during  the  dreary  and  depressing  years  of  that  exile,  when 
there  was  no  temple,  no  sacrifices,  and  no  sacerdotal  services, 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  elaborate  system  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  was  *  developed  *  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 

*  •  Palpit  Commentary  *  on  Deuteronomy.    Introd.  pp.    ix.  xx. 
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exiled  priests,  and  nltimately  took  form  in  the  books  of 
LeviticuB  and  Numbers  and  part  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 
Perplexities  and  inconsistencies  multiply  too  fast  for  enu- 
meration. In  regard  to  this  new  system  of  ritual,  we  ask 
first,  '  Whence  was  it,  from  heaven  or  of  men  ? '  Euenen 
clearly  implies  the  latter,  and  ascribes  the  new  legislation 
to  ecclesiastical  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  priests.  But 
if,  with  the  more  reverent  class  of  critics,  we  admit  that 
Ezekiel's  vision  and  Ezra's  reforms  were  from  heaven,  our 
difficulties  increase  rather  than  diminish.  Look  at  Ezekiel's 
-vision  of  a  new  temple  and  its  services.  There  are  clouds 
of  mystery  still  hovering  around  that  '  very  high  mountain  * 
which  the  wonder-working  wand  of  the  critical  school  has 
been  quite  unable  to  disperse.  We  are  told  it  was  the  sketch 
of  the  temple  built  by  zembbabel,  and  of  the  new  order  of 
things  after  the  restoration.  We  pity  the  architects,  the 
chief  priests,  and  the  land-surveyors  who  had  to  learn  from 
it.  The  temple  area  seems  to  have  been  three  or  four  miles 
round."*"  The  land  was  to  be  distributed  in  a  most  artificial 
style  among  thirteen  tribes  of  Israel.!  The  stream  issuing 
from  under  the  door  of  the  temple  is  not  a  conclusion  of 
the  vision,  corresponding  to  the  somewhat  similar  figure  with 
which  Joel  ends  his  prophecy  of  a  glory  that  is  to  be  revealed, 
but  is  followed  by  what  seem  to  be  commonplace  details 
of  the  partition  of  the  land,  and  a  further  reference  to  ^  the 
Levites '  which  went  astray  (xlviii.  1-11). 

The  way  in  which  Ezekiel  refers  for  the  first  time  so  inci« 
dentally  to  the  burnt-offering,  the  sin-offering,  and  the  trespass- 
offering  (xl.  89),  to  the  me^s  of  the  priests  (xlii.  13),  to  the 
sacrifices  at  the  consecration  of  the  altar  (xliii  18-27),  and  to 
other  services,  seems  to  imply  a  familiarity  with  such  a 
ritual  as  we  find  in  the  Mosaic  books.  When  Ezekiel  speaks 
with  authority,  he  does  so  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  Himself 
(xliii.  5-7,  18;  xliv.  2,  6,  6,  &c.)  He  does  not  think  it 
needful  to  personate  Moses  and  gain  a  factitious  authority 
through  the  use  of  his  name.  If  Ezra  and  his  colleagues  in 
their  novel  legislation  had  similar  Divine  authority,  why 
should  they  shelter  themselves  under  the  so-called  'legal 
fiction '  of  attributing  their  new  laws  to  the  ancient  lawgiver 
whose  legislation  is  assumed  to  have  been  on  many  points 
antagonistic  to  their  own  ?  Was  not  the  authority  of  God 
greater  than  that  of  Moses  ?  If  they  assumed  the  name  and 
authority  of  Moses  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  submission 

•  Fairbairn  on  Ezekiel,  pp.  452  and  468-470. 

t  See  the  map  in  Keil^s  Commentaiy  on  Ezekiel,  to!,  ii.  p.  400. 
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of  the  people,  how  can  we  acquit  them  of  *  pious  fraud '  ? 
And  thus  for  the  second  time  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  same  kind  of  difficulties,  historical  and  moral,  as  we  met 
with  when  discussing  the  date  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 
Take,  e,g.y  the  services  of  the  annual  day  of  atonement,  which 
is  referred  to  at  least  five  times  in  the  Pentateuch.  Professor 
Smith  describes  it  as  '  the  very  last  stone  in  the  ritual  edifice/ 
added  even  later  than  the  date  of  the  great  convocation  of 
Neh.  viii.-x.  (p.  877).*  Now  in  Levit.  xvi.  1, 2  we  are  told,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  under  what  circumstances  this  annual 
sacrifice  was  appointed ;  '  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
after  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,'  &c.  And  in  the 
course  of  the  ceremonies  it  is  ordered  that  the  scapegoat 
shall  be  let  go  '  into  the  wilderness,'  an  expression  far  more 
suitable  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  desert 
than  of  the  second  temple  in  the  city.  In  those  cere- 
monies the  ark  and  its  covering,  the  mercy-seat,  occupy  an 
important  place.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  the  ark  in  the 
second  temple.  The  second  book  of  Esdras  laments,  *  The  ark 
of  our  covenant  is  spoiled  '  (direpta  est :  2  Esdras  x.  22).  Jose- 
phus  expressly  tells  us  that  in  the  holy  of  holies  there  was 
'nothing  at  all'  {oifSev  o\a>^.  *Bel.  Jud.'  v.  5,  §  5  ;  cf.  'inania 
arcana,*  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9),  and  the  Babbins  bear  the  same 
testimony.  But  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  this  temple  of 
Zembbabel  a  service  was  appointed,  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  wilderness  by  Moses,  in  which  the  missing  ark 
was  essential  to  the  ceremonies.  Many  other  incongruities 
between  the  laws  of  the  central  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  times  of  Ezra  might  be  pointed  out,  such  as  the  command 
to  kill  all  animals  at  the  altar,  which  was  practicable  in  the 
camp,  but  almost  impossible  in  Palestine,  for  which  an  easier 
rule  had  been  substituted  (Levii  xvii  and  Deut.  xii.)  t 

According  to  this  theory  the  latest  legislation,  instead  of  being^ 
a  development,  was  a  distinct  retrogression.  Professor  Smith 
tells  us  that  under  the  Old  Testament '  access  to  God,  even  to 
the  spiritual  God,  was  limited  by  local  conditions.  .  •  .  Prayer, 
without  approach  to  the  sanctuary^  is  not  recognized  as  part 

*  Professor  Smith  supports  his  opinion  by  asserting  that  in  those  chapters 
<we  have  a  record  of  proceedings  from  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month. 
onwards  to  the  twenty-fourth,*  But  when  we  torn  to  the  passage  we  find  refer- 
ences only  to  *  the  first  day '  (yiii.  2),  and  the  *  first  day  nnto  the  last  day  of  the 
feast  of  tabernacles/ 1.«.,  tiie  15th  to  the  22nd  day  (ver.  18),  and  the  twenty-fourth 
day '  (is.  1).  It  is  by  no  means  the  only  iUostration  of  the  caution  needec^ 
in  accepting  the  Professor's  facts,  not  to  say  his  inferences. 

t  Notice  also  such  incidental  allusions  to  the  life  in  the  wilderness  as  Numbers 
▼•  17  :  *  The  dust  that  is  in  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle.' 
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of  the  service  of  Jehovah.  •  .  .  This  conception  of  the  nature 
of  Divine  worship  is  the  basis  alike  of  the  Pentatenchal  law 
and  of  the  popular  religion  of  Israel  described  in  the  his- 
torical books^  and  condemned  by  the  prophets '  (pp.  228-5).  He 
admits  that '  the  Law  presents  an  artificial  system  of  sanctity. 
. .  .  The  type  of  religion  maintained  by  such  a  system  is  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  the  religion  of  the  prophets,  which  is  a  thing 
not  of  form  but  of  spirit '  (p.  818).  But  is  not  this  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  God's  dealings  with  men ;  first  to  pre- 
sent a  lofty  ideal  of  religious  life  and  worship,  and  then 
because  they  will  not  strive  to  attain  to  it,  to  compound  with 
them  and  offer  them  an  inferior  type  ?  God's  work  is  always 
upwards  not  downwards,  a  development  not  a  retrogression. 

And  we  still  have  the  difficulty  of  understanding  how  the 
Jews  in  all  subsequent  generations  accepted  this  Pentatenchal 
legislation  as  the  work  of  Moses.  Professor  Smith  says,  '  the 
new  laws  of  the  Levitical  code  are  presented  as  ordinances  of 
Moses,  though  when  they  were  first  promulgated  every  one 
knew  that  they  were  not  so '  (p.  887).  This  is  pure  assump- 
tion, and  is  opposed  to  the  facts  of  history.  In  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  we  find  a  clear  distinction  drawn  between  the  new 
regulations  made  in  Ezra's  days,  the  old  appointments  of 
David  and  Solomon  which  were  revived,  and  the  laws  of  God 
which  *  they  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,'  that '  the  Ammonite 
and  Moabite  should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for 
ever '  (Neh.  xii.  44-47,  xiii.  1 ;  and  see  viii.  14).  Malachi 
also  discriminates  between  God's  message  through  his  lips 
and  '  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant,  which  I  commanded  unto 
him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judgments  ' 
(iv,  4).  InEccles.xliv.-xlk.  we  have  eulogies  on  the  great 
men  of  the  past.  Moses  is  extoUed  as  the  giver  of  the  law 
(xlv.  5).  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  the  builders  of  the  temple, 
and  Nehemiah,  the  repairer  of  the  walls,  receive  their  meed  of 
praise  (xlix.  11-13),  but  Ezra,  the  greatest  lawgiver  of  all,  is  not 
even  mentioned.  But  more  valuable  still  is  the  testimony  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  regarded  now  not  as  autho- 
ritative because  inspired,  but  as  expressing  the  convictions  of 
some  of  the  noblest  Jewish  minds  of  the  first  century  to  the 
antiquity  and  authorship  of  their  polity  and  ritual.  Stephen, 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  physician  Luke, 
and  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  witnesses  whose  testimony  deserves 
the  highest  possible  respect  on  a  question  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  religious  history  and  the  sacred  literature 
of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  theory,  which  involves  not 

NO.  cLvn.  9 
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simply  the  Pentateuch,  but  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  is  open  to  the  gravest  Ustorical  and  moral  objec- 
tions. It  is,  primd  facie,  a  most  non-natural  view,  and  there- 
fore requires  an  extraordinary  amount  of  evidence  to  establish 
it.  It  is  significant  that  the  heading  of  the  last  page  of 
Professor  Smith's  lectures,  in  large  type,  is  the  word  *  Fictions.' 
This  is  'the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,'  to  which  we  are 
shut  up  if  we  accept  his  arguments.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  earlier  and 
later  historical  books  must  be  regarded  as  fictions.  It  is  true 
if  we  look  at  the  heading  of  the  last  page  but  one  we  find  in 
what  sense  he  is  using  the  term.  He  resolves  many  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  into  *  Legal  Fictions.'  And  this  is  the  way  in 
which  he  would  clear  up  some  of  the  moral  difficulties  we 
have  noticed  in  this  theory  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  the 
authors  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Chronicles  are  left 
under  a  cloud.  But  the  illustrations  of  legal  fictions  given 
on  pp.  885-7  seem  to  be  singularly  inapposite.  A  somewhat 
parallel  case  would  be  if  almost  all  the  laws  of  England  were 
called  King  Alfred's  laws  and  were  ascribed  to  different  parts 
of  his  reign  and  so  ingeniously  '  worked  up '  into  his  personal 
history  that  the  English  people  had  generally  believed  that  he 
was  their  greatest  lawgiver.  This  is  what  Professor  Smith 
would  have  us  accept  under  the  innocent-looking  term  '  legal 
fiction.'  *  Our  moral  judgment  would  suggest  a  much  sterner 
term. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  frame  a  theory  which  shall  solve 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Pentateuchal  literature  and  legislation. 
But  in  refutation  of  this  recent  theory  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  our  second  proposition :  That  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  existence 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  prior  to  the  exile. 

Before  adducing  some  of  this  evidence,  we  may  notice  the 
two  main  lines  of  argument  relied  on  by  Professor  Smith. 
There  is,  first,  the  argument  from  silence.  There  are  said  to 
be  no  references  in  the  history  to  many  of  the  most  important 
laws  and  services  prescribed  in  the  Levitical  books.  But 
though  the  silence  may  at  first  sight  be  rather  surprising,  the 
argument  drawn  from  it  is  most  precarious.  In  a  history 
of  England  how  small  a  place  the  ordinary  work  of  the 

*  *  A  great  part  of  the  ordinances  of  law  or  ritual  [in  the  Levitical  books]  takes 
the  shape  of  narrative.  Thus  the  law  for  the  consecration  of  priests  is  given  in 
a  narrative  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons.  The  form  is  historical, 
but  the  essential  object  is  legal.  The  law  takes  the  form  of  recorded  precedent. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this '  (p.  318).  The  italics  are  oar  own.  To  most 
readers  there  ^nll,  we  thizik,  be  something  astomiding  in  this. 
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Established  Ghorch  would  occupy.  Parliamentary  debates 
on  the  sale  of  livings  and  kindred  subjects,  and  occasional 
allosions  to  Convocation,  might  be  found.  But  the  daily 
litnrgy  in  the  cathedrals,  the  freauent  eucharistic  celebra- 
tions,  and  all  the  routine  of  parocnial  work  would  be  taken 
for  granted.  Or  if  we  admit  that  during  portions  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  many  of  the  laws  of  ritual  were  grossly  neglected, 
and  are  asked  to  explain  the  silence  of  the  prophets  respecting 
these  breaches  of  the  law,  it  would  suffice  to  answer  that  the 
prophetic  books  do  not  by  any  means  contain  all  the  prophets' 
messages,  but  those  which  the  Spirit  of  God  deemed  most 
serviceable  for  the  instruction  of  all  ages.  And  further,  we 
must  remember  that  the  moral  corruptions  of  the  people, 
which  were  so  vigorously  denounced,  were  the  cause  of  cor- 
ruptions in  worship,  but  were  so  much  more  serious  that  they 
threw  the  latter  into  the  bhade.  Till  the  tree  was  made  good 
the  fruit  could  not  be  good. 

.  The  other  main  argument  is  the  neglect  or  violation  of 
many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  by  the  godly  as  well  as  the  irreligious. 
We  shall  see  shortly  that  this  neglect  has  been  exaggerated. 
But  assuming  that  there  may  have  been  many  and  serious 
irregularities,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  law  was  unknown.  It 
is  said  that  Jehovah's  *  gracious  dealings  with  His  people  ex- 
pressed His  acceptance  of  the  local  worship  [i.e.,  at  altars 
other  than  the  central  altar  of  sacrifice]  in  unambiguous 
language.'  *  Not  more  so  than  God's  gracious  dealings  with 
Christendom  during  the  middle  ages  expressed  His  acceptance 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  It  is  thought  incredible  that  the 
priests  should  have  been  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  law 
especially  committed  to  their  keeping.  But  have  not  the 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  been  both  ignorant  and  negligent 
of  the  law  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  as  to  doctrine  and 
morals  ?  Even  in  the  wilderness  we  find  that  the  ritual  law 
was  not  strictly  observed  (Deut.  xii.  8).  And  though  Moses, 
who  so  carefully  preserved  his  addresses  to  Israel,  may 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  not  less  careful  to  preserve 
the  laws  of  his  God,  and  therefore  to  have  committed  them  to 
writing  (Deut.  xxxi.  24-29),  yet  copies  of  the  law  may  have 
been  scarce,  and  much  of  the  law  in  constant  use  among  the 
priests  may  have  been  oral.  It  is  obvious  how  easily  relaxa- 
tions of  the  precepts  or  even  corruptions  of  them  may  have 
been  introduced.  There  was  a  tendency  to  degeneracy  in 
Israel  from  the  earliest  days,  which  became  ingrained  and 
inveterate.    Even  the  new  order  of  prophets,  which  was  raised 

^  <  Old  Testament  in  Jewish  Church/  p.  256. 
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up  to  counteract  prevailing  corruptions,  soon  deteriorated  from 
the  lofty  standard  held  up  by  Samuel,  till  we  find  lying  pro- 
phets in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  Ahab,  and  Jeremiah,  very 
much  as  the  regular  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  were  dragged 
down  towards  the  level  of  the  secular.  If  the  alleged  neglect 
of  the  Mosaic  laws  is  cited  as  a  proof  that  they  were  pub- 
lished centuries  after  their  ostensible  date,  we  might  have 
argued,  on  similar  principles,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  could  not  have  been  known  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  was  probably  the  work  of  the 
monk  of  Erfurt. 

But  a  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  Israel  con- 
vinces us  that  the  Mosaic  laws  were  known,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  were  observed  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of 
Jeremiah.  And  here  we  meet  with  a  valuable  concession 
made  by  Professor  Smith.  He  believes  that  *  the  first  legis- 
lation' (Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.),  was  in  existence  during  the  times  of 
Samuel  and  the  Kings.    He  says — 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  the  principles  of  this  legislation  were 
acknowledged  in  Israel.  The  appeal  to  God  as  judge  appears  in  1  Sam. 
IL  25) ;  the  law  of  blood  revenge  administered  not  by  a  central  authority, 
but  by  the  £amily  of  the  deceased,  occurs  in  2  Sam.  iii.  80,  ziv.  7,  d^. ; 
the  altar  is  the  asylum  in  1  Kings  i.  50,  and  elsewhere  ;  the  thief  taken 
in  the  breach  ^Exod.  xxii.  2)  is  alluded  to  by  Jer.  ii.  84,  and  so  forth. 
The  sacred  ordiuances  agree  with  those  in  the  history,  or,  if  exceptions 
are  noted,  they  are  stigmatized  as  irregular.  The  plurality  of  aJtars 
accords  with  this  law.  The  annual  feasts,  at  least  that  of  the  autunm, 
which  seems  to  have  been  best  observed,  are  often  alluded  to ;  and  the 
night  service  of  commemoration  for  the  exodus  appears  in  Isa.  xxx.  29. 
The  rule  that  the  pilgrim  must  bring  an  offering,  was  recognized  at 
Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  21).  So  too  the  complaint  against  Eli's  sons  for  tiieir 
delay  in  burning  the  fat,  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  Exod.  xxiii. 
18.  The  use  of  leavened  bread  is  rebuked  by  Amos  iv.  5.  .  .  .  The 
prohibition  to  eat  blood,  which  is  essentially  one  with  the  prohibition  of 
torn  flesh,  is  sedulously  observed  by  Saul,  and  Saul  also  distinguishes 
himself  by  suppressing  witchcraft  (p.  841). 

We  have  here  no  direct  quotations  from  any  of  the  earliest 
laws,  such  as  we  have  in  2  Kings  xiy.  6,  from  Deuteronomy, 
nor  have  we  allusions  to  all  of  them,  but  we  have  enough  to 
make  a  complete  *  proof  that  this  law  was  known  and  ac- 
knowledged in  all  its  leading  provisions.'  Now  we  can  bring 
forward  a  catena  of  allusions  to  laws  not  found  in  Exod. 
xxi.-xxiii.,  which  appear  as  conclusive  as  those  just  adduced. 
Professor  Smith  admits  that  during  all  this  time  there  was 
'  a  ritual  Torah  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,'  '  also  an  atoning 
ritual,'  and  '  ancient  ordinances  of  ceremonial  holiness  in  the 
sanctuary  at  Nob;'  but  argues  that  since  they  are  ^not 
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identical  with  the  fall  Levitical  Bystem/  but '  contained  much 
that  was  radically  different  *  (p.  872),  the  Levitical  system 
could  not  have  existed.  Identity  with  the  full  Levitical 
system  is  not  needed  for  our  argument.  The  differences  are 
very  much  overrated,  or  even  sometimes  invented,  notably 
so  in  Professor  Smith's  remarks  on  the  ritual  at  Shiloh  (pp. 
257-9).* 

Three  lines  of  evidence  converge.  (1)  The  enormous  diffi- 
culties of  the  new  theory ;  (2)  the  evidence  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Pentateuch  was  known  to  the  later  writers ;  and 
(3)  the  direct  allusions  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  We  pass  over 
the  valuable  testimony  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Chronicles 
on  this  third  point  for  argument's  sake,  not  from  any  doubt 
as  to  their  credibility. 

*  For  example,  Dr.  Smith  assumes  that  the  *  little  ooat*  whieh  young 
Bamuel  wore  was  the  high-priestly  mantle,  though  the  Hebrew  concordance 
wiU  show  that  the  same  word  is  nsed  for  the  robes  of  Jonathan,  Sanl,  David's 
daughter's.  Job  find  his  friends,  <&c.  He  says  too  that  Shiloh  was  visited  '  not 
three  times  a  year  according  to  the  Pentateuchal  law,  but  at  an  annnal  feast.* 
This  is  a  mere  inference,  which  however  would  support  our  argument  by  show- 
ing that  the  well-known  law  of  Exod.  xxiii.  17,  was  neglected.  But  it  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  many  other  strange  arguments  or  startling  inferences,  which 
are  quietly  assumed  to  be  established  facts.  We  had  collected  a  number  of 
these  curiosities,  but  can  select  only  a  few  of  them  as  specimens.  Micah*8 
sanctuaiy  is  said  to  have  been  '  equipped  with  every  regard  to  the  provision  of 
an  acceptable  service,*  became  Micckh,  who  had  broken  the  second  and  eighth 
eonunandments,  said,  \Now  I  know  that  Jehovah  will  do  me  good,'  <&c.  (p.  227). 
Because  Hosea  predicts  that  *  the  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days 
without  a  king  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,'  <&c.  ^iii.  5),  we 
read,  *  It  appears  then  that  sacrifice  and  maggebat  ephod  and  terapnim  were 
recognized  [t>y  whom?]  as  the  necessary  forms  and  instruments  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah '  (p.  226).  *  The  two  brazen  pillars  (of  Solomon's  temple)  were  not 
different  from  the  forbidden  ma^^dba,  or  from  the  twin  pillars  of  Hercules, 
from  which  their  Tyrian  artist  probably  copied  them '  (p.  248).  *  Thus  mdreh, 
or  giver  of  Torah,  may  mean  a  soothsayer.  The  oak  of  the  Torah-giver  (^en* 
xii.  6),  is  identical  with  the  soothsayer's  oak'  in  Judges  ix.  37  (p.  292).  ♦  What 
is  quite  certain  is  that  according  to  the  prophets,  the  Torah  of  Moses  did  not 
unbrace  a  law  of  ritual.  Worship  by  sacrifice,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  no 
^art  of  the  divine  Torah  to  Israel '  (p.  298).  Jeremiah  quotes  the  law  of  release 
m  Deut.  XV.  as  part  of  the  *  covenant  with  your  fathers  when  I  brought  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt '  (xxxiv.  13-15),  though,  ex.  hyp.,  it  was  quite  a 
recent  law,  and  we  are  simply  told  that  the  prophet  *  accepts  as  part  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Exodus,  the  Deuteronomic  form  of  the  law  of  manumission  * 
(p.  370).  'David  ceases  to  consult  God  when  Abiathar  joins  him  with  the 
ephod '  (p.  285).  By  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  *  the  paschal  victim  itself  may  be 
chosen  indifferently  from  the  flock  or  the  herd  (xvi.  2),  and  is  still,  according 
to  the  Uebrew  of  xvi.  7,  presumed  to  be  boiled  Ttot  roasted '  (p.  371).  The 
Hebrew  concordance  will  refute  this.  See  Exod.  xii.  9  ;  Num.  xi.  8 ;  2  Sam. 
xiii.  8;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  13 ;  Joel  iii.  13.  ♦  ThU  one  point  (the  de^adation  of 
the  Levites  not  of  the  family  of  Zadok)  is  vuffioient  to  fix  the  Levitical  law  as 
later  than  that  of  Ezekiel '  (p.  375).  *  The  Levitical  \akW ,  following  a  hint  of 
Ezekiel  (xlv.  4,6),  assigns  towns  and  pasture  grounds  to  the  priests  and 
Levites.  The  list  of  such  towns  in  Josh.  xxi.  is  part  of  the  Levitical  law  and 
not  of  the  old  history '  (pp.  440-1). 
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These  allosions  commence  in  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which 
contains  histories  as  well  as  laws.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
of  these  is  the  narrative  of  the  rebellion  of  Eorah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi-xvii)  This  clearly  implies  a  distinction 
between  the  ordinary  Levites  and  the  Aaronic  priests.  Pro- 
fessor Smith,  with  equal  clearness,  implies  that  the  narrative 
is  false.  He  says  that  Ezekiel '  knows  nothing  of  an  earlier 
law,  in  which  priests  and  Levites  are  already  distinguished, 
in  which  the  office  of  a  Levite  is  itself  a  high  privilege  (Num. 
xvi.  9).*  (p.  875.)  Passing  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  we  turn  to  chaps,  xvii.-xzi.,  which  relate  to  an  early 
period  in  the  history.  There  we  read  of  *  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah '  (xix.  18),  *  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  *  (xviii.  81),  where 
the  tabernacle  had  been  erected  in  the  days  of  Joshua.  We 
read  of  *  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God '  (xx.  27 ;  cf.  Exod. 
XXV.  21,  xl.  20;  Num.  x.  88;  Deut  xxxi.  26),  and  that 
'  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  stood  before 
it '  (ver.  28),  *  where  the  people  inquired  of  the  Lord '  (ver.  27 ; 
c£  Num.  xxvii.  21),  where  *  they  oflfered  bumt-oflferings  and 
peace-offerings '  (ver.  26),  and  where  '  the  feast  of  the  Lord  * 
(njnpn :  xxL  19)  was  held  yearly,  apparently  one  of  the  three 
annual  feasts  rather  than  a  mere  '  village  festival  only  locally 
known.'  The  people,  too,  are  called  '  the  congregation  '  (xx. 
1 ;  xxi.  10,  18),  a  woid  said  by  Professor  Smith  to  be  '  charac- 
teristic of  the  Levitical  law '  (p.  818).  Turning  to  a  later 
period  of  the  history,  we  find  allusions  to  the  law  of  the 
Nazarite  (xiii.  8-5),  and  in  that  law  (Num.  vi.)  the  references 
to  priestly  atonement,  sin-offerings,  &c.,  are  full  and  explicit. 
And  when  Manoah  offers  '  a  kid  with  a  meat-offering,'  a  word 
is  used  C^n?^)  which  in  the  laws  of  Moses  occurs  only  in  the 
Levitical  sections,  between  Exod.  xxxix.  41,  and  Num.  xxix. 
89.  In  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
the  Judges,  we  find  '  the  house  of  the  Lord '  still  at  Shiloh 
(1  Sam.  i.  24),  with  the  ark  and  its  cherubim  (iv.  4),  and  the 
lamp  burning  at  night  (iii.  8  ;  cf.  Exod.  xxvii.  20).  We  learn 
that  Eli  was  '  the  priest '  (ii.  11),  and  we  know  he  was  of  the 
house  of  Aaron,*  who  had  been  selected  '  to  be  my  priest,  to 
offer  upon  mine  altar,  to  bum  incense,  to  wear  an  ephod  before 
me,'  and  to  present  all  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of  the  children 
of  Israel '  at  the  appointed  place  *  my  habitation '  (ii.  28, 
29),  whither  Elkanah  (a  Levite  :  1  Ghron.  vi.  88,  84)  '  went  up ' 
with  his  family  at  a  yearly  festival  *  to  worship  and  to  sacri- 
fice, and  to  fulfil  his  vow '  (i.  8,  4,  21 ;  Deut.  xii.  17,  18).    In 

*  By  the  undesigned  ooincidenee  of  1  Kings  ii.  27;  2  Sam.  viiL  17,  and 
1  Chron.  xziy.  3. 
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i.  24  we  have  an  nndeBigned  coincidence  with  Nam.  xv.  8,  9 
(see  Eeil's  note)^  and  inii.  12-17,  apparent  references  to  Levit. 
iii.  S-5,  12-17 ;  yii.  80-84.  In  ii.  22  we  read  of  '  the  taker- 
nacle  of  the  congregation/  a  phrase  constantly  employed  in 
the  Levitical  books,  bnt  not  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch. 
The  sin  and  punishment  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh  (vi.  19) 
cam  only  be  explained  by  the  law  Num.  iv.  15-20.  Nor  is 
Saul's  offence  in  erecting  an  altar  and  offering  sacrifice  (xiii. 
1-14)  intelligible  if  any  one  was  at  liberty  anywhere  to  offer 
sacrifice.  The  priest's  ephod,  with  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim 
(xiy.  8,  xxviii.  6),  is  an  enigma  without  the  laws  in  Exod. 
xzviii.  80,  and  Num.  2cxyii.  21.  Laws  of  ritual  cleanliness 
were  observed  at  Saul's  court  (xx.  26),  and  at  the  tabernacle 
(xxi.  4, 5;  Levit.  xv.  16-18;  and  cf.  vii.  20, 21 ;  xi.  24-26),  where 
was  the  hallowed  shewbread  (Exod.  xxv.  80),  which  the  priests 
alone  might  eat,  and  which  was  changed  on  the  Sabbath  (Levit. 
zziv.  5-9).  Passing  on  to  2  Samuel  we  read  of  the  sin  of  Uzzah» 
already  referred  to  (vi.  6,  7),  and  of  Zadok  the  priest  and  all 
the  Levites  bearing  the  ark,  according  to  the  law  in  Numbers 
iv.  (xv.  24).  In  1  Kings  i.  50,  we  have  an  allusion  not  only  to 
the  altar  of  Exod.  xxi.  14,  but  to  the  *  horns'  of  the  brazen  altar 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  reference  to  the  high  places  (iii.  2,  8, 
xiT.  22,  28,  XV.  14),  implies  that  they  were  not  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  God  as  already  known,  through  the  laws  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  52 ;  Deut.  xii.  1-7.  In  the  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  temple  there  are  repeated  references  to  the 
various  parts  and  vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  unless  we  accept 
the  extraordinary  hypothesis  of  Wellhausen,  who  maintains 
that  the  tabernacle  is  simply  the  shadow  of  Solomon's  temple 
oast  upon  the  background  of  the  Mosaic  age  by  the  imagination 
of  later  times.  When  the  temple  is  dedicated  we  read  that  'the 
priests  took  up  the  ark.  And  they  brought  up  the  ark  of  the 
Lord  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  aU  the  holy 
vessels  that  were  in  the  tabernacle,  even  those  did  the  priests 
and  the  Levites  bring  up  '  (viii.  8,  4).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  this  '  non-Levitical '  document  the  distinction  of  priests  and 
Levites  is  clearly  mentioned,  whereas  in  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  distinctions  not  really 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  event,  we  merely  read  (in  the  Heb.) 
'the  priests,  the  Levites,'  or  '  the  Levitical  priests '  (2  Ghron. 
V.  5).  If  the  words  in  1  Kings  were  out  of  harmony  with  aU  the 
other  testimony  of  the  historical  books,  we  might  have  to 
suppose  that  the  word  '  and '  (*  priests  and  Levites ')  was  a 
clerical  error,  but  we  see  no  reason  for  making  such  a  conces- 
sion when  we  find  so  many  other  testimonies  in  these  books  to 
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the  Levitioal  laws.  In  the  verse  just  preceding  (yiii.  2)  we  have 
another  reference,  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  three  great  feasts 
was  in  'the  seventh  month '  is  learned  not  from  Exod.  zxiii.  16, 
but  from  Levit.  xxiii.  84.  An  allusion  to  the  same  feast  is 
seen  in  xii.  82,  88.  Jeroboam's  altar  is  unauthorized,  and  is 
spoken  of  quite  differently  from  those  of  Samuel  and  Elijah, 
for  it  was  a  rival  to  the  altar  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jera* 
salem,  whither  the  king  feared  that  the  people  would  '  go  up 
to  do  sacrifice/  according  to  the  repeated  enactments  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  tolerance  of  high  places  during  Asa's  and 
Jehoshaphat's  reigns  (xv.  14,  xxii.  48),  implies  a  neglect  of 
some  such  law  as  that  of  Deut.  xii.  bv  the  people  if  not  by 
these  kings,  who  seem  to  have  issued  laws  for  their  suppres- 
sion, but  failed  to  carry  them  entirely  out  (cf.  2  Ghron.  xiv. 
8  and  xvii.  6  with  xv.  17  and  xx.  88).  In  1  Kings'  xviii.  29 
and  86,  and  2  Kings  iii.  20,  we  have  incidental  references  to 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  :  '  In  the  morning  when 
the  meat-offering  was  offered.'  *  Naboth's  religious  scruple 
about  selling  his  vineyard  is  explained  by  the  laws  licvit.  xxv. 
28-28,  Num.  xxxvi.  7.  In  2  Kings  vii.  8  we  find  the  lepers 
compelled  to  lodge  outside  the  city,  according  to  the  law 
Levit.  xiii.  46.  In  the  account  of  the  reforms  of  Joash  (2 
Kings  xii.)  some  commentators  see  in  ver.  4,  '  every  one  that 
passeth,'  &c.,  an  allusion  to  the  tax  prescribed  in  Exod.  xzx. 
18.  t  In  the  words  *  every  one  according  to  that  he  is  set  at,* 
or  *  every  kind  of  souls'  valuation  money,'  we  see  a  reference 
to  the  laws  of  Levit.  xxvii.  8  and  Num.  xviii.  16,  16,  and  in 
ver.  16  to  the  money  offered  with  the  trespass-offerings  and 
sin-offerings  according  to  the  laws  of  Levit.  v.  15-18  and 
Num.  V.  6-8.  t  In  xvi.  18-16  we  have  copious  allusions  to  a 
ritual  similar  to  that  of  Moses  even  in  the  reign  of  the  law- 
less Ahaz.  Josiah's  passover  was  observed  with  a  care  that 
had  no  precedent  in  history,  '  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
this  covenant '  (xxiii.  21,  22),  implying  fuller  directions  than 
we  find  in  Exod.  xxiii.  15,  or  even  in  Deut.  xvi.  1-6.    And 

*  In  all  these  passages  lV^)D  is  used,  which  is  clearly  a  generic  tenn  for 
*  oflfering/  (See  Smith's  Bib/Dic.  iii.  1076.)  This  meets  the  argmnent  implied 
by  Professor  Smith  on  p.  372. 

t  Canon  Bawlinson  in  •  The  Speaker's  Commentary/  and  Keil. 

i  Professor  Smith  attempts  to  meet  the  former  of  these  striking  aUusions  by 
implicatiDg  the  chronicler  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  6-9)  in  a  gross  misstatement,  and 
assigning  the  origin  of  this  tax  to  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (x.  82,  p.  64) .  In  regard 
to  ver.  16,  he  gratoitoasly  asserts  that  money  was  offered  to  the  priest  instead 


of  a  trespass-offering,  and  not  in  addition  to  it  as  the  law  required,  and  speaksof 
its  appropriaticm  as  *  a  gro^  case  of  simony '  (p.  251).    See  on  tliis  point  Pro> 

'igin  of  money  addec* 

itized  by  Google 


feesor  Watts'  *  The  Newer  Criticism,'  pp.  17-20.    The  origin  of  money  added  to 
t^e  sin-offering  is  not  clear. 
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at  the  close  of  his  history  the  book  found  in  the  temple  is 
identified  with  '  the  law  of  Moses  '  (xxiii.  24,  25). 

When  we  pass  on  to  the  post-exilic  times,  we  find  that 
many  years  before  Ezra  brought  from  Babylon  that  won- 
derful book  of  the  law  which  is  supposed  to  have  introduced 
the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites,  and  in  many 
other  ways  to  have  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  worship  of 
Israel,  the  exiles  in  Babylon  had  among  them  '  priests  and 
Levites'  (Ezra  i.  5),  whose  classification  is  given  in  the  list  of 
Zerubbabel's  companions  (ii.  86,  40),  and  some  of  whom  were 
not  admitted  to  their  full  privileges  because  of  a  defect  in 
their  registers,  and  could  not  be  restored  to  them  *  till  there 
stood  up  a  priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim '  (ii.  61-68).  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem  they  *  builded  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
Israel  to  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God.'  '  They  kept  also  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  as  it  is  written,  and  offered  the  daily  burnt-offer- 
ings by  number,  according  to  the  custom,  as  the  duty  of 
every  day  required '  (i.e.,  18  oxen  on  the  first  day,  12  on  the 
second,  &c.,  according  to  the  law  Num.  xxix.  18-84,  from 
which  we  have  even  a  verbal  quotation,  l^9^|,  "^^PP?  vers.  18, 
21,  24,  25,  &c.),  a  clear  evidence  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  Levitical  law,  and  were  not  introducing  totally  new 
customs  (iii.  8,  4).  From  that  day  onward  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  the  altar  and  the  festivals  are  observed  (ver.  5).  A  few 
months  later  the  service  of  the  Levites  '  from  twenty  years 
old  '  and  upward,  is  reorganized  (ver.  8 ;  cf.  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24), 
ajidboth  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  and  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  priests  and  Levites  take  their  parts  in  their 
divisions  and  courses,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  David 
and  the  book  of  Moses  (iii.  10,  vi.  18). 

All  these  events  occurred  some  sixty  to  eighty  years  before 
the  arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jerusalem.  In  reading  the  narratives 
of  the  reforms  which  he  and  Nehemiah  executed,  we  note  the 
•following  ^points.  In  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  we  find  dis- 
tinctions recognized  between  '  priests  and  Levites,  singers, 
porters,  Nethim'm'  (vii.  24).*  At  the  river  of  Ahava,  Ezra- 
found  priests  in  his  company,  but '  none  of  the  sons  of  Levi ' 
(viii.  15).  On  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  before  he  has  pub- 
lished any  new  law,  the  princes  come  to  him  lamenting  the 
breach  of  God's  laws  by  marriages  with  Ganaanite  and  other 
heathen  nations.    We  find  Nehemiah  far  away  in  exile  at 

*  This  meets  Prof.  Smith's  assertion  that  in  regard  to  the  Levites  *  the  usus 
loquendi  is  conformed  to  the  final  form  of  Fentateuohal  ordinance '  (p.  486),  and 
confirms  oar  arguments. 
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Shuflhan,  confessing  the  neglect  of  '  the  judgments  which  thou 
commandedst  thy  servant  Moses/  and  quoting  apparently 
from  Levit.  xxvi.  as  well  as  from  Deut.  xxx.  At  the  great 
gathering  in  the  seventh  month  it  is  the  people  who  ask 
'  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
the  Lord  had  commanded,  to  Israel'  (viii.  1).  It  is  at  least 
a  probable  inference  that  they  knew  not  only  of  the  law,  but 
of  the  requirement  that  it  should  be  publicly  read  on  stated 
occasions  (Deut.  xxxi.  10-18).  At  any  rate,  he  read  it  not 
as  a  new  law,  but  as  the  law  of  Moses.  And  thus  when  we 
take  Professor  Smith's  advice,  and  '  open  our  eyes  and  simply 
look  at  the  Bible  itself  for  a  plain  and  categorical  account  of 
what  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  actually  did  for  the  canon  of  Scrip* 
ture'  (p.  158),  we  find  no  hint  of  legal  fictions,  such  as  men 
have  never  heard  of  before  or  since,  but  a  plain  narrative  of 
reforms  effected  according  to  a  law  which  was  known  to  them 
and  their  ancestors  as  '  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  the  man 
of  God.'* 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  trace  similar  evidence  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Levitical  ritual  in  the  prophets  and  the  Psalms,  t 
In  fact,  it  requires  a  series  of  the  most  improbable  suppositions 
to  get  rid  of  the  testimony  borne  by  the  historians,  prophets^ 
and  psalmists  of  Israel  to  the  existence  in  their  midst  of  a 
system  of  laws  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Mosaic 
system. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  these  recent  theo- 
ries of  the  Pentateuch  create  greater  difficulties  than  they 
remove.  A  solution  must  be  sought  which  recognizes  the 
Mosaic  books  as  containing  histories  as  well  as  codes,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  takes  fairly  into  account  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  later  history.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
solve  every  difficulty.  When  we  remember  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  our  very  limited  materials,  we  need  not  wondw 
that,  if  pressed  by  the  question,  '  How  do  you  reconcile  these 
discrepancies  ? '  we  have  sometimes  to  reply,  *  At  present  we 
do  not  know.'  We  can  only  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  some 
of  Professor  Smith's  arguments. 

(1)  Professor  Smith  misrepresents  both  the  traditional  and 
the  scriptural  ideas  of  the  nature  of  worship,  and  of  sacrifice 
at  an  altar  through  a  priest,  as  essential  to  all '  approach  to 
God '  (p.  288),  even  by  prayer,  and  as  'the  necessary  forms 

*  See  too  MaL  iy.  4.  It  is  yery  remarkable  on  this  theory  that  Malachi 
makes  no  allosion  to  the  reyolntion  effected  by  Ezra,  neyer  calls  the  piieato 
*the  sons  of  Aaron/  or  distingoishes  them  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Le^ 

3J.4-8). 

t  See  KeU»s  'Introd.  to  Old  Testament,'  i.  171-176. 
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in  whieh  alone  the  inner  side  of  religion,  love  to  God  and 
man,  can  find  acceptable  expression '  (p.  209).  '  Seven  times 
a  day  will  I  pray  onto  thee/  says  the  Psalmist.  Many  of  the 
laws  in  Leviticus  breathe  love  to  man  apart  from  any  cere- 
monies. And  if  such  notions  of  worship  at  the  altar  alone 
originated  among  the  priests  at  Babylon,  how  could  there 
have  been  during  the  captivity  such  prayer  as  is  implied  in 
Levit.  xxvi.  40-42,  and  Jer.  xxix.  12  ? 

(2)  The  alleged  imchangeableness  of  the  Mosaic  system 
donng  the  centuries  of  residence  in  Canaan  is  another  ex- 
aggeration  (p.  888).  There  was  less  reason  for  change  among 
the  Hebrews  than  among  western  nations.  At  the  exodus 
they  were  no  longer  'nomads  of  Goshen,'  but  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  arts.  And  Moses  left  abundant  room 
in  his  laws  for  needful  modifications,  even  providing  for  a 
monarchy.  The  institution  of  the  order  of  prophets  by 
Samuel  and  the  election  of  Baul  are  illustrations  of  this."" 

(8)  The  plurality  of  altars  is  a  difficulty,  but  by  no  means 
insuperable.  In  Exod.  xx.  24-26  we  find  a  general  law,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  laid  down.  It  does  not  sanction  the  Israelites 
in  erecting  an  altar  anywhere,  but  commands  that  when 
they  do  so,  it  must  be  under  certain  conditions  ('  in  every 
place  where  I  record  my  name,'  or,  'bring  my  name  to 
remembrance '),  and  that  the  structure  must  be  of  a  certain 
kind.  This  law  was  soon  brought  into  use  (Exod.  xxiv.  4). 
Wellhausen  admits  that  '  the  liberty  to  offer  anywhere  seems 
to  be  somewhat  restricted  by  the  clause,  "  where  I  make  my 
name  honoured " '  (Geschichto,  p.  80).  This  is  all  that  we 
need.  Side  by  side  with  the  manifestation  of  God  at  the  ark 
and  the  altar  of  daily  sacrifice,  there  were,  during  the  times 
of  the  judges,  many  occasions  on  which  God  'made  His 
name  honoured,'  and  manifested  Himself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  require,  or  at  least  to  justify,  the  erection  of  an  altar  and 
the  offering  of  sacrifice.  We  claim  for  Samuel  an  authority 
similar  to  that  of  Elijah  in  interpreting  the  will  of  God  in 
this  matter,  and  cannot  regard  his  altars  as  unauthorized. 
From  the  capture  of  the  ark  and  the  destruction  of  Shiloh  till 
the  erection  of  Solomon's  temple,  the  religious  life  and  the 
worship  of  the  nation  were  full  of  anomalies.  Samuel's  great 
object  was  not  to  reunite  the  restored  ark  and  the  dishonoured 
tabernacle,  but  to  reunite  the  nation  to  its  God  (1  Sam.  vii  8). 
No  wonder  that  the  people  fell  back  more  and  more  on  the 
primary  law  of  Exod.  xx.  24,  using  it  sometimes  in  a  lawful 

*  See  on  this  point  Professor  W.  H.  Qreen*8  yalnable  article  in  *  Presbyteriui 
Beriew,'  Janoary,  1S82,  pp.  119-121,  and  Payne  Smith's  Bampton  Lecture  IV 
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and  sometimes  in  an  unlawful  manner  (1  Kings  iii.  2).  Nor 
need  we  wonder  that  at  a  later  time,  in  the  northern  kingdom, 
those  who  desired  to  honour  Jehovah  made  nse  of  altars, 
some  of  which  may  have  been  erected  by  faithful  propheta 
(1  Kings  xix.  14),  or  have  marked  the  sites  of  patriarchal 
sanctuaries.  And  though  they  are  condemned  by  the  pro- 
phets (Hosea  viii.  11,  x.  8,  xii.  11 ;  Amosiii.  14),  'the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,'  who  bore  with  so  many  grosser 
evils,  did  not  withdraw  His  gr&ce  from  the  nation  because  of 
such  irregularities  in  worship,  the  motive  for  which  may  itt 
some  cases  have  been  to  seek  Qod  *in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land.' 

(4)  The  assertion  is  made,  but  not  proved,  that  Deuteronomy 
contradicts  the  Levitical  law  by  implying  that  all  Levitea 
were  or  might  be  priests.  But  Deuteronomy  is  not  a  com- 
plete body  of  laws  for  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  it  assumes  much  a& 
already  known,  such  as  the  laws  of  the  priests  respecting 
leprosy.  And  it  does  recognize  the  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levites  in  xviii.  1-8,  xxvii.  9-14.  Aaron  is  the  priest, 
and  Eleazer  his  son  succeeds  him  '  in  the  priest's  office '  (x.  6)^ 
and  *  the  tribe  of  Levi  *  is  *  separated  to  bear  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,'  &c.  (ver.  8).  In  harmony  with  this  we  find  the  dis- 
tinction recognized  in  1  Kings  viii.  4,  and  apparently  alsa 
in  1  Sam.  vi.  16  (for  Bethshemesh  was  a  priestly  city)  and 
2  Sam.  XV.  24.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  we  must 
refer  to  Dr.  S.  J.  Gurtiss'  admirable  book  on  '  The  Levitical 
Priests '  (chaps,  ii.-iv.),  who  also  in  chap.  v.  refutes  the 
theory  that  Ezekiel  first  introduces  the  distinction,  when 
announcing  the  degradation  of  the  idolatrous  priests  wha 
were  not  of  the  sons  of  Zadok  (xliv.  10-16). 

(5)  Professor  Smith  points  out  a  number  of  facts  which  he 
considers  disprove  the  Levitical  history  or  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch.  Some  of  these  we  cannot  admit  a& 
of  any  value,  such  as  the  argument  that  the  Pentateuch 
could  not  have  been  written  out  of  Palestine,  because  of  the 
terms  used  for  the  points  of  the  compass ;  or  the  assertion 
that  David's  sons  were  *  priests  *  (2  Sam.  viii.  18),  whereas  it 
is  clear  from  the  parallel  in  1  Ghron.  xviii.  17,  '  chief  at  the 
hand  of  the  king,'  that  tO^  originally  had  a  wider  meaning 
than  priest.  Or  did  the  chronicler  deliberately  alter  the 
term  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that  formerly  there  had 
been  priests  not  even  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  ?  *  The 
discrepancies  about  the  provision  for  the  Levites  in  Num. 

*  In  the  LXX.  of  2  Sam.  yiil  18  we  read  aiiXdp^at.  In  1  Kings  iv.  5  the  same 
Hebrew  word  is  used  for  Zabad,  Solomon*s  *  principal  officer  or  confidant.* 
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xviii.  20-32  and  Dent.  xiv.  22-29,*  about  the  cities  of  refuge 
(p.  483),  and  many  others,  come  into  the  class  of  reconcilable 
Tariations,  such  as  many  of  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  present. 

(6)  As  for  the  denunciation  of  sacrifices  by  the  prophets, 
Professor  Smith's  arguments  prove  too  much.  He  tells  us 
that '  Jeremiah  denies  in  express  terms  that  a  law  of  sacrifice 
forms  any  part  of  the  Divine  commands  to  Israel '  (p.  372), 
referring  to  Jer.  vii.  22,  23  (p.  288).  But  elsewhere  the 
prophet  predicts  that  their  sacrifices  would  be  acceptable 
(xvii.  24-26).  Did  not  Ezekiel,  in  that  very  age,  frame 
a  ritual  of  sacrifice?  And  was  not  the  Passover  God's 
appointed  sacrifice  'in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of 
Egypt '  ?  If  the  protest  of  Isaiah  (i.  11-16)  forbids  sacrifice 
and  incense,  it  also  forbids  aU  temple  worship  (ver.  12).  The 
key  to  all  such  rhetorical  passages  is  in  Hosea  vi.  6,  'I  desired 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of  Ood  more  than 
bumt-offeringg/ 

In  spite  of  these  recent  theories  the  Pentateuch  still  stands 
as  the  most  valuable  early  history  in  the  world.  And  when 
we  inquire  as  to  its  date  and  authorship,  we  seem  shut  up 
to  one  of  two  conclusions.  It  belongs  to  the  era  either  of 
Moses  or  of  Ezra.  In  that  case  the  claims  of  the  Mosaic 
age  must  prevail.!  No  one  imagines  that  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch, as  we  have  it,  was  written  by  Moses.  Later  editors 
have  had  a  hand  in  it.  If  in  the  well-known  work,  Dr.  W. 
Smith's  annotated  edition  of  Mihnan's  Gibbon,  the  notes  of 
successive  editors  had  been  incorporated  in  the  text  instead 
of  being  printed  separately,  the  work  would  have  still  been 
in  substance  Gibbon's.  We  believe  the  work  of  Moses  may 
have  undergone  a  somewhat  similar  process.  Nor  do  we 
deny  that  Moses  may  have  embodied  in  his  narrative  earlier 
documents  very  much  as  he  found  them.  But  it  is  very  few 
among  mortals  to  whom  such  discernment  is  given  that  they 
can  discriminate  the  work  of  two  or  more  of  these  ancient 

•  See  on  this  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander  on  *  Deuteronomy,'  pp.  xxii.-xxiii. 

t  Dean  Payne  Smith,  in  the  tractate  lately  published  on  *  The  Mosaic  Author- 
ship and  Credibility  of  the  Pentateuch '  (Religious  Tract  Society),  has  put  vei^ 
forcibly  the  argument  for  the  early  date  from  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
*  By  tins  theory  we  are  asked  to  belieye  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  at  an  early 
date  depriyed  of  all  share  of  the  conquered  countiy,  and  placed  in  a  dependent 
and  inferior  position,  though  it  was  the  lawgiver's  own  tribe,  while  the  ^evitical 
law,  Which  gave  it  compensation,  was  enacted  only  after  a  lapse  of  some  hun- 
dreds of  years'  (p.  58).  Tracing  their  history  backwards,  we  find  no  period 
subsequent  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan  in  which  the  Levites  could  have  been 
separated  from  the  other  tribes  as  l^ey  were.  Nor  could  they  have  been  thus 
separated  without  some  such  provision  of  cities,  tithes,  &c.,  as  Moses  made  for 
them. 
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writers,  even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  verse.  Difference 
of  style  is  a  precarious  test  of  diverse  authorship.  In  weigh- 
ing the  claims  of  Moses,  brought  up  in  Egypt,  or  Ezra  and 
his  contemporaries,  exiles  in  Babylon,  we  must  add  to  all 
other  evidence  on  behalf  of  Moses  the  remarkable  Egyptian 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  author.  Canon  Bawlinson,  no 
mean  judge,  speaking  of  Hengstenberg's  great  work '  Aegypten 
und  Mose,'  says — 

The  impresdon  which  it  leaves  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows: — 
That  either  a  person  bom  and  bred  in  Egypt  about  the  time  of  the  exodus 
wrote' the  Pentateuch,  or  that  a  writer  of  a  later  age  elaborately  studied 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
a  forgery  on  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  did  this  with  such  skill  and 
success  &at  not  even  modem  criticism,  with  its  lynx-eyed  perspicacity 
and  immense  ^owledge  of  the  past,  can  detect  or  expose  ue  fraud  or 
point  out  a  single  place  in  which  the  forger  stumbled  through  ignorance. 
(*  Aids  to  Faith.*  Essay  vi.) 

As  with  Egypt,  so  with  Sinai.  The  late  Professor  E.  H. 
Palmer  tells  us  that  the  investigations  of  the  Sinai  expedition 
'  materially  confirm  and  elucidate  the  history  of  the  exodus,' 
and  adds,  *  We  are  able  not  only  to  trace  out  a  route  by  which 
the  children  of  Israel  could  have  journeyed,  but  also  to  show 
its  identity  with  that  so  concisely  and  graphically  laid  down  in 
the  Pentateuch.  We  have  seen,  moreover,  that  it  leads  to  a 
mountain  answering  in  every  respect  to  the  description  of  the 
mountain  of  the  law :  the  chain  of  topographical  evidence 
is  complete,  and  the  maps  and  sections  may  henceforth  be 
confidently  left  to  tell  their  own  tale '  ('  The  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,'  i.  277-279). 

Ewald  describes  Moses  as  'a  prophet  in  whom  we  must 
acknowledge  one  of  the  most  marvellous  minds  of  original 
power '  and  '  who  makes  a  revelation  of  divine  things.'  It 
would  be  strange  if  his  age  had  left  no  literature.  But  it  is 
not  strange  that  he  should  have  been  inspired  by  God  to  leave 
us  that  invaluable  portion  of  Scripture  which  passes  by  his 
name.  Those  books  supply  many  illustrations  of  their  super- 
human origin,  suggested  by  the  line  of  argument  so  admirably 
worked  out  by  the  late  Professor  Henry  Rogers.  An  unin- 
spired Hebrew  could  not  have  written  them  if  he  would,  and 
would  not  if  he  could.  The  spiritual  elevation  of  the  work 
makes  our  moral  sense  resent  the  suggestion  of  anything 
like  a  pious  fraud — 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered  *  I  have  felt.' 

There  may  be  fluctuations  of  opinion,  but  we  believe  that 
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sober-minded  criticism  will  oltimaiely  establish,  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  ever,  the  claims  of  '  Moses  the  man  of  God '  to  be 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  man.  And  when  we  remember  His  testimony  to  His 
great  predecessor,  and  farther  recall  the  fact  that  on  the 
mount  of  transfiguration  Moses  was  one  of  the  two  who 
had  the  privilege  of  an  interview  with  the  Son  of  God,  we 
have  perfect  co^dence  that  in  the  future,  as  in  all  the  ages 
of  the  past,  he  will  be  honoured  as  the  great  leader  and 
lawgiver  of  the  people  of  God. 

EDWABD   S.    PROUT. 


Abt.  VII. — Political  Survey  of  the  Quarter. 

The  last  quarter  may  fairly  be  described,  so  far  as  English 
politics  are  concerned,  as  the  period  of  'mustering.'    Both 
parties  have  been  setting  their  forces  in  array  in  anticipation 
of  the  critical  campaign  which  will  shortly  commence.    If 
the  advantage  in  the  preliminary  skirmishing  remains  with 
the  Ministry,  it  is  because  they  are  on  the  defensive,  and 
the  attack  of  their  opponents  has  been  a  signal  and  con- 
spicuous failure.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  people  have  been 
assured,  by  all  kinds  of  speakers  and  in  every  variety  of 
tone,  that  the  Ministry  are  ruining  the  country  ;  for  they  Imow 
it  is  otherwise,  and  give  no  heed  to  orators  who  treat  them  to 
nothing  except  virulent  abuse  of  their  opponents,  and  the 
dreary  monotony  of  whose  harangues  is  not  varied  by  a 
soUtary  suggestion  as  to  a  wiser  policy.    The  contrast  between 
the  present  time  and  the  corresponding  period  in  the  history 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  administration  is  very  striking.    Long 
before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1871,  the  elements  of  dis- 
affection and  disorganization  were  at  work  in  the  majority. 
Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  with  its  notorious  match-tax  had  provoked 
a  storm  of  ridicule,  while  his  brmquerie  as  well  as  that  of  others 
of  his  colleagues  had  created  a  large  amount  of  personal  irrita- 
tion. The  Nonconformists  were  already  in  revolt,  and  preparing 
for  that  remarkable  demonstration  at  Manchester  in  January 
of  the  following  year  which  marked  a  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  party,  and  tibe  signs  of  the  declining  popularity  of  the 
Ministry  were  only  too  numerous  and  unmistakable.    How 
different  is  the  state  of  things  to-day.    There  are  no  traces 
of  discontent,  no  hints  of  disunion,  no  symptoms  of  weakness 
now.    Tory  critics  are  never  weary  of  dwelling  upon  the  losses 
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which  the  Cabinet  has  sustained  in  the  secession  of  some  of 
its  most  eminent  members.  Bnt  they  naturally  fail  to  note 
the  most  significant  points  connected  with  these  losses.  Had 
they  occurred  imder  an  administration  whose  hold  on  popular 
support  was  doubtful,  they  must  have  proved  fatal.  Probably 
if  any  one  had  predicted  in  1880  that  the  Cabinet  would 
within  two  years  part  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Forster, 
a>nd  Mr.  Bright  in  succession,  and  all  because  of  dififerences 
on  important  questions  of  policy,  and  yet  that  its  strength 
would  not  be  appreciably  affected  by  the  withdrawal,  his 
prophecy  would  have  been  received  with  scornful  incredulity. 
Surprising  as  it  is,  this  is  the  simple  fact.  But  the  other  point 
on  which  Tories  do  not  care  to  dwell,  and  which  is  hardly  less 
remarkable,  is  the  loyalty  with  which  the  seceders  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll)  support  their  late  colleagues. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  of  the  recess  was  that  of  Mr. 
JPorster  at  Bradford,  in  which  he  argued  in  favour  of  the 
forthcoming  Beform  Bill,  and  especially  of  the  provision 
which  it  must  include,  but  which  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
Tories,  and  on  which  he  himself  might  have  been  expected  to 
incline  to  Tory  ideas — the  extension  of  the  measure  to  Ireland. 
On  Parliamentary  reform,  the  crucial  question  of  the  day,  it  is 
not  easy  to  detect  any  real  difference  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Forster,  unless  it  be  in  relation  to  some  of  those 
'  pious  opinions '  which  the  former  is  a  trifle  too  fond  of  venti- 
lating. About  Mr.  Bright's  attitude  there  could  never  have 
been  any  question,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  more  stren- 
uous in  his  defence  of  the  Ministry  now  that  he  is  in  opposition 
than  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  party,  in 
short,  presents  an  unbroken  front  to  the  foe.  Sir  William 
T.  Charley,  in  explaining  his  defeat  at  Ipswich,  attributes  it 
chiefly  to  the  union  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  then,  with 
a  naivete  which  is  extraordinary  in  a  lawyer,  suggests  that 
this  union  will  not  be  maintained  at  the  General  Election, 
and  that  then  he  hopes  to  be  returned.  The  reason  for  such 
an  anticipation  is  not  apparent.  Further  acquaintance  with 
Sir  William  is  not  likely  to  improve  his  position  with  the 
electors  of  Ipswich,  unless  their  tastes  are  altogether  excep- 
tional. On  the  other  hand,  WTiigs  and  Eadicals,  having  the 
results  of  disunion  set  so  clearly  before  them,  are  not  likely 
to  betray  themselves  so  rashly  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies. 

The  Ipswich  election  is  significant,  both  as  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  Ministry  and  as 
an  indication  of  the  gradual  change  which  is  taking  place  in 
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constituencies  of  its  type.    It  is  a  distinct  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  the  democratic  sentiment,  and  when  this  has  once 
asserted  itself  in  a  borongh  the  probability  of  reaction  is 
remote.    One  of  those  gushes  of  panic  or  excitement  to  which 
the  English  people  are  liable,  may  cause  a  democratic  electo- 
rate to  turn  aside  for  a  time  from  the  party  of  progress ;  but 
these  aberrations  are  not  likely  to  be  frequent ;  and,  as  in- 
telligence increases,  they  will  be  more  rare  and  less  serious. 
As  the  democracy,  therefore,  becomes  more  conscious  of  its 
own  strength  tHere  will  be  less  reason  to  fear  that  hostile  com- 
bination of  'harassed interests'  which  Lord  Granville  depicted 
80  vividly.    A  democracy  whose  political  education  has  been 
wisely  cared  for  will  not  long  allow  itself  to  be  controlled  by 
an  unworthy  residuum,  or  cajoled  by  the  specious  pleas  of 
disappointed  schemers.     Enough  and  more  tnan  enough  has 
been  made  of  these  '  harassed  interests.'    The  days  of  their 
power  are  almost  over,  and  when  the  contemplated  reform 
has  been  accomplished,  their  influence  as  a  determining  force 
in  English  politics  will  rapidly  die  out.    Even  now  it  is  in  the 
metropolis  chiefly  that  it  is  felt,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  there  it  has  done  its  worst.    Its  omnipotence  in  the  City 
is  due  to  the  special  character  of  a  constituency  which  is 
not  democratic,  and  is  largely  dominated  by  the  members  of 
the  Companies  trembling  for  their  feasts  and  their  privileges. 
To  those  who  are  continually  surrounded  by  the  representa- 
tives of  these  aggrieved  interests  their  power  seems  extremely 
formidable.    It  goes  far  to  explain  the  feeble  and  halting 
character  of  a  good  deal  of  City  Liberalism  and  the  pessimist 
tone  so  often  found  in  the  Liberal  journals  of  the  metropolis. 
There  is,  however,  a  sounder  and  more  healthy  Liberalism 
even  in  the  metropolis  for  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  go 
outside  the  confines  of  society  and  feel  the  breath  of  popular 
enthusiasm. 

We  do  not  venture  on  any  rash  predictions  as  to  the 
immediate  future  of  the  Liberal  party;  but  we  can  see  no 
warrant  for  the  anxieties  which  some  cherish  as  to  the  results 
of  a  dissolution.  It  ma^  be  that  another  period  of  tribulation 
is  before  us,  but  our  feeling  is  that  those  who  indulge  in  these 
gloomy  forecasts  are  either  too  much  haunted  by  the  memories 
of  1874,  or  too  much  disturbed  by  the  bluster  of  Irish  Nationa- 
lists. It  is  probable  enough  that  Mr.  Pamell  will  have  a 
more  numerous  following  in  the  next  Parliament  than  in  the 
present;  whether  he  wOl  have  a  corresponding  increase  of 
power  is  much  more  doubtful.  But  the  most  doubtful  point 
of  all  is  that  which  is  assumed  as  certain,  that  the  English: 
NO.  cLvn.  10 
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and  Scotch  constituencies  will  increase  his  power  by  reducing 
the  majority,  and  so  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Ministry. 
We  are  not  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  Tory  partizans  wOl 
abate  anything  of  their  zeal,  or  will  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment by  which  Mr.  Pamell  may  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  playing  the  part  of  the  '  man  on  the  fence '  either  in  the 
constituencies  or  in  Parliament.  But  the  common-sense  and 
patriotism  of  the  nation  can  easily  baffle  such  calculations. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to  persuade  the  English  people 
that  the  Govemment  had  connived  at  Irish  disloyalty,  the 
effect  on  the  prospects  of  Liberalism  would  be  serious.  But 
there  is  less  hope  of  this  to-day  than  ever.  Their  opponents 
on  both  sides  have  combined  to  make  this  impossible.  Lord 
Salisbury  may  write  stinging  articles  about  '  disintegration/ 
but  when  his  colleague  or  leader  (which?)  goes  to  Ireland  and 
receives  an  ovation  from  his  enthusiastic  supporters,  he  has 
not  a  word  to  say  about  the  *  confiscation '  which  is  so  vigor- 
ously denoimced  on  this  side  the  Channel.  The  mythical 
^  Eilmiunham  Treaty,'  the  singular  result  of  which  has  been 
that  the  disloyal  party,  with  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been 
concluded,  have  ever  since  been  found  in  the  Tory  lobby  on 
every  critical  division,  supplied  material  for  condemnation ; 
but  the  Land  Act,  which  Tory  orators  of  the  Lowther  stamp 
have  described  as  robbery,  was  passed  by  without  cen« 
sure.  Does  Sir  Stafford  imagine  that  English  people  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  all  this,  or  that  they  are  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  he  was  silent  because  he  dare  not 
speak  lest  he  should  incur  the  disapproval  of  his  own  sup- 
porters, and  that  the  real  fact  of  the  case  is  that  loyal  Ulster 
would  have  been  even  as  disloyal  Munster  but  for  the  heal- 
ing measure  of  the  Liberal  Gabmet  ?  It  is  something  to  have 
saved  even  one  province  from  the  discontent  which  has  spread 
over  so  large  a  part  of  the  island,  and  that  is  due  to  Liberal, 
not  to  Tory  policy. 

But  Sir  Stafford  Northcote*s  Irish  supporters  have  done  the 
Ministry  still  further  service.  It  is  singularly  unfortunate 
that  the  visit  of  so  amiable  a  man  and  so  moderate  a  states- 
man to  Ulster  should  have  been  accompanied  and  followed  by 
80  wretched  an  outburst  of  Orange  savagery.  No  one  would 
make  the  Tory  chief  in  any  way  responsible  for  it,  though 
we  fancy  that  in  his  secret  heart  he  must  regret  that  he  ever 
entered  upon  a  work  which  must  have  been  whoUy  alien  to 
his  taste,  in  which  he  achieved  no  result  for  his  party,  and 
which  has  had  a  sequel  that  no  one  will  deplore  more  than 
himself. .  Not  a  violent  word  fell  from  his  lips,  but  it  would 
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almost  seem  as  though  his  mere  presence  encouraged  the  dis- 
play of  a  tmculence  which  in  truth  was  only  too  eager  and  ready 
to  burst  forth.  The  Orangemen  of  the  North,  a  hot-headed 
and  intolerant  class,  felt  that  by  the  appearance  of  the  Tory 
efaief  as  their  leader,  they  had  receiyed  a  sanction  never 
given  them  before ;  and  the  zeal  thus  kindled  exhibited 
ttself  first  in  language  as  coarse  and  violent  as  that  of  Mi. 
Healy  or  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  then  in  deeds  of  lawlessness  which 
were  made  worse  by  the  impudent  excuse  that  they  were 
the  response  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  complaint  that  the  northern 
landlords  had  not  supported  the  Government.  Whether  it 
was  a  bad  Irish  joke,  or  whether  Ulster  Orangemen  really 
believe  that  the  proper  way  of  resisting  the  Land  League  is 
to  put  down  its  meetings  by  armed  rowdyism,  as  was  done  at 
Londonderry,  the  effect  on  English  opinion  is  the  same.  Lord 
Bossmore  and  his  friends  have,  at  all  events,  taught  English 
electors  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  Lrish  difficul- 
ties, nor  his  party  the  only  representatives  of  Lrish  disloyalty. 
They  have  given  one  more  display  of  that  haughty  intoler- 
ance which  is  a  primary  cause  of  the  trouble  in  Lreland.  With 
an  insolence  and  a  fatuity  which  have  few  parallels,  except  in 
tlie  history  of  that  Protestant  garrison  to  which  they  belong, 
they  have  treated  the  advocacy  of  opinions  contrary  to  their 
own  as  an  invasion  of  Ulster,  and  have  organized  armed  oppo- 
sition to  it  accordingly.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  country 
to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  the  two  parties,  such  facts  as 
these  will  certainly  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Pamell's  latest  demonstration  has  been  equally  helpful 
to  the  Ministry.  When  Mr.  Healy,  in  an  article  in  *The 
Fortnightly  Beview,'  which  was  marked  by  a  cynicism  frank 
to  the  margin  of  brutality,  suggested  an  alliance  between 
Tories  and  Home  Bulers,  it  was  treated  as  little  more  than 
an  extravagant  expression  of  his  personal  hatred  to  the 
Ministry  which  had  imprisoned  him.  Mr.  Parneirs  utter- 
ances in  Dublin  cannot  be  thus  lightly  dismissed.  They  may 
have  been  intended  chiefly  for  Ldsh  use,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
more  highly  seasoned  than  would  have  been  thought  desirable 
had  they  been  addressed  to  an  English  audience.  But  the^ 
have  a  serious  purpose,  and,  as  we  believe,  express  the  deli- 
berate intention  of  the  speaker.  We  have  ourselves  never 
been  able  to  understand  the  half- eulogistic  terms  in  which 
some  English  Liberals  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  His  influence  in  Lreland  is  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible, even  if  very  deplorable,  but  what  there  has  ever  been 
in  his  tactics  or  procedure  to  command  even  the  qualified 
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admiration  of  English  politicians,  whose  desire  is  to  see 
Ireland  happy,  prosperous,  and  free,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
perceive.  His  professed  love  to  Ireland  has  in  it  much 
more  of  hatred  to  England  than  of  any  more  generous 
feeling,  and  the  most  melancholy  fact  in  connection  with  the 
whole  movement  is,  that  it  is  this  envenomed  hate  which  has 
won  him  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people.  His  views  and 
tactics  are  those  of  the  American  carpet-bagger  rather  than 
of  a  chivalrous  Irish  patriot.  He  is  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating nobility  of  character  in  others  because  of  the  absence 
of  it  in  himself.  Even  in  personal  courage  he  seems  to  be 
lacking  to  an  extent  which  is  rare  among  our  politicians* 
In  crucial  moments  he  has  mysteriously  vanished  from  the 
view  not  only  of  the  public  but  of  his  own  friends ;  and  in  the 
time  of  supreme  difficulty — after  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish— he  was  reported  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
craven  panic. 

His  recent  speech  has  raised  a  question  which  English- 
men cannot  too  carefully  weigh.  Is  the  Irish  agitator  to  be 
the  dictator  of  the  Empire  ?  He  exults  in  the  prospect  of 
this  as  the  certain  result  of  the  next  general  election ;  but  it  is 
for  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  to  decide  whether  his  hopes 
shall  be  realized.  With  insolent  boasting  he  tells  us  that  he 
can  arrest  all  progress,  deprive  the  county  householder  of  his 
vote,  and  the  London  citizen  of  municipal  government,  and 
hand  us  over  to  that  administration  which  will  inflict  on 
the  people  'increased  taxes  and  foreign  war,  penalties  in 
excess  even  of  those  inflicted  upon  us.'  The  unrelieved 
diablerie  of  this  ought  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  Liberal  party.  The  present  temper  of  the  Irish 
party,  indeed,  is  an  unquestionable  advantage  to  the  Tory 
party,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  poi^t. 
Assured  of  the  vote  of  Heme  Bulers,  because  of  their  hatred 
to  a  party  which  has  sacrificed  itself  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland,  they  will  be  able  to  declaim  against  their  opponents 
as  the  allies  of  the  very  men  who  are  doing  their  worst 
against  them.  It  is  a  curious  position,  but  a  party  whose 
representative  could  win  votes  in  Tork  by  a  denunciation  of 
the  repressive  measures  in  Ireland,  while  his  leader  was 
seeking  to  arouse  prejudice  against  the  Liberal  party  and 
their  candidate,  by  representing  their  defeat  as  a  penalty 
for  complicity  with  Irish  treason,  will  not  hesitate  to 
accept  it  with  all  its  inconsistency.  It  is  only  the  old  story 
of  the  showman  over  again.  Which  is  right,  the  follower 
who  says  that  the  Government  are  too  severe  with  Irish 
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agitators,  or  the  leader  who  suggests  that  they  are  the  secret 
friends  of  Irish  traitors,  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference— 
only,  in  either  case,  vote  for  the  Tories. 

Bat  there  could  hardly  be  a  graver  political  blunder  than 
to  suppose  that  a  great  party  can  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
Enghsn  people  by  such  means  as  these.  The  more  thoughtful 
of  all  parties  are  beginning  to  see  the  drift  of  the  Irish 
agitation,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  even  in  the  Tory  ranks 
there  are  some  sufficiently  candid  to  acknowledge  that  Mr. 
Pameirs  fury  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
Government  in  a  most  difficult  task.  Ireland  has  been  restored 
to  a  condition  which  seemed  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  two  years 
ago,  and  there  are  some  indications  that  the  Land  Law  is 
telling  on  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Hinc  ilUe  ira  !  Hinc  iUa 
lacryma  /  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  have  achieved  a 
signal  victory,  and  therefore  Mr.  Pamell  brands  them  as  worse 
than  Mr.  Forster.  The  head  and  front  of  their  offending  is 
that  they  have  prevented  outrage,  detected  crime,  and  punished 
foul  murder.  Mr.  Pamell,  who  has  been  so  chary  in  any 
condemnation  of  the  criminals,  except  for  the  brief  interval 
after  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish's  murder,  when  he  seemed  to 
be»trembling  for  himself,  has  no  words  too  strong  for  those 
who  have  brought  the  assassins  to  justice.  His  bitter  censures 
ought  to  secure  for  the  Ministry  the  support  of  all  who  care  for 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  If  he  wants  a  Tory  regime,  it  is 
not  through  mere  vindictiveness  but  of  calculated  policy.  A 
Ministry  of  absolute  repression  would  best  suit  his  purpose^ 
unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  a  Cabinet  ready  to  purchase  a 
longer  tenure  of  office  by  treating  Irish  Nationalists  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  dealt  with  English  Eadicals.  Anything  is  better,than 
a  Government  which  will  set  itself  to  redress  proved  Irish 
grievances  with  the  same  resolution  it  shows  in  the  stem 
suppression  of  Irish  crime.  If  this  be  the  worst  Government 
in  the  view  of  Irish  separatists,  it  must  be  the  best  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to  Ireland  because  Ireland  is 
the  key  to  the  political  situation.  That  Mr.  Pamell  will 
become  the  arbiter  of  our  fortunes  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
believe ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  the  action  of  the 
Irish  party  will  have  so  much  influence  upon  the  course 
of  the  coming  conflict  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  attitude  of  Liberals  towards  them  should  be  clearly 
defined.  In  our  view,  the  question  as  to  what  that  attitude 
should  be  is  simple  enough.  Crime  must  be  firmly  repressed, 
but  there  must  be  a  firm  determination  to  do  full  justice  to 
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Ireland,  whatever  provocation  be  given  by  Irish  members. 
This  is  the  policy  of  righteousness,  and  it  is  recommended 
by  sagacious  forecast  as  well.  One  of  its  first  effeets 
will  be  to  break  that  compactness  of  the  Irish  array  in 
which  Mr.  Pamell's  entire  reliance  is  placed.  One  by  one 
rational  reformers  have  been  falling  away  from  him,  and  the 
process  will  go  on  if  Liberals  are  true  to  their  own  principles. 
We  heartily  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find  the  growing  strength  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  inclusion  of  Ireland  in  the  coming 
Beform  Bill.  The  men  who  argued  for  a  contrary  course 
showed  not  only  a  lofty  scorn  of  political  equity,  but  an 
equally  sublime  indifference  to  elementary  facts.  A  Reform 
Bill  which  denied  to  Irishmen  the  rights  conceded  to  English- 
men is  a  simple  impossibility,  and  the  Ministry  which  pro- 
posed it  would  only  court  disastrous  defeat.  If  it  be  unsafe 
te  place  Ireland  on  a  level  with  England,  reform  must 
wait.  Happily  the  representatives  of  the  different  shades 
of  LiberaUsm  have  gradually  come  not  only  to  see  this,  but 
to  see  also  that  in  a  fearless  fidelity  to  justice  lies  the  path 
of  safety. 

It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  settled  that  a  Franchise 
Bill  will  be  introduced  next  Session,  and  that  its  extension  to 
Ireland  will  be  treated  as  a  vital  part  of  the  measure.  A 
scheme  of  redistribution  must  follow,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  after  its  fundamental  principles  have  been  set  forth  its 
further  consideration  will  be  relegated  to  a  subsequent  Session. 
There  is  no  manifest  reason  why  the  work  of  London  Municipal 
Beform  should  not  also  be  carried  out  next  year,  provided  Mr. 
Firth  can  acquire  a  little  more  tact,  and  learn  that  his  one  chance 
of  success  Ues  in  the  support  of  the  very  men  at  whom  he  is 
so  fond  of  sneering.  The  crushing  defeat  of  his  motion  at 
the  Leeds  Conference  was  doubtless  mortifying,  both  because 
of  its  completeness  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurred.  No  effort  had  been  spared  to  produce  the  im- 
pression that  Birmingham  was  desirous  of  dictating  to  the 
country.  '  The  Leeds  Mercury,*  ever  ready  to  rush  into  opposi- 
tion to  any  measure  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  supposed  to 
favour,  had  employed  all  its  influence  in  favour  of  Mr.  Firth's 
view,  the  Leeds  Association  had  pronounced  on  the  same  side, 
and  Mr.  Firth  himself  was  assumed  to  represent  the  united 
oi>inion  of  metropolitan  Liberalism.  Yet  the  result  was  a 
miserable  Jiaeco.  The  course  of  wisdom  would  have  been  to 
accept  the  defeat.  It  was  only  on  a  question  of  precedence, 
and  submission  to  such  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  would 
have  been  poUtic  and  graceful.    The  suggesioon  that  ths 
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himdreds  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who  pronounced  that 
the  Franchise  Bill  most  not  be  delayed  were  drilled  battalions 
was  absurd  on  the  &ce  of  it ;  but  if  it  had  been  true,  the 
wisdom  would  have  been  to  conciliate  the  masters  of  these 
legions.  Where  Mx.  Firth  is  to  find  any  force  which  would 
enable  him  to  act  independently  of  them  is  not  apparent. 
He  should  rather  agree  with  his  adversary  (who,  after  all,  is 
his  best  friend)  quickly ;  indeed,  we  hope  it  has  been  done 
already,  and  that  the  long-promised  mxmicipality  for  the 
metropolis  is  within  measurable  distance. 

Our  space  is  so  far  exhausted  that  we  must  leave  other 
topics  which  we  had  marked  for  comment.     The  miserable 
quarrels  in  which  France  has  entangled    herself   remain 
imsettled,  and  the  Bepublic  is  floundering  amid  the  difficulties 
created  for  her  by  the  blundering  ambition  of  incompetent 
Ministers.    The  representatives  of  ascendency  in  India  have 
been  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  class  in  Ireland,  and 
giving  unfortunate  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  their  professed 
loyalty  to  the  Grown  is  a  matter  of  personal  interest.     '  The 
Times '  has  been  doing  its  best,  or  rather  its  worst,  to  support 
their  opposition  to  the  small  modicum  of  concession  to  native 
rights  contained  in  the  Ilbert  Bill,  and  has  disgraced  itself 
to  an  extent  which  has  no  parallel,  even  in  its  own  history,  by 
its  attack  on  Lord  Ripon.    The  fate  of  the  measure  is  still  in 
suspense,  but  the  manliness  with  which  the  Ministry  have 
supported  their  absent  colleague  has  enhanced  their  popu- 
larity at  home.    In  our  internal  conflicts  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  are  increasingly  coming  to  be  the  prominent 
figures,  and  are  clearly  marked  out  as  the  great  rivals  of  the 
fature.    Mr.  Chamberlain  ought  to  be  grateful  to  his  Tory 
critics.    They  are  doing  for  him  what  they  did  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.   When  Lord  George  Hamilton  stooped  to  pick  up  any 
mud  he  could  find  at  Birmingham  and  fling  it  at  a  political 
opponent,  he  served  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  same  extent  that 
he  disgraced  himself.    If  it  were  possible,  the  best  policy  for 
Tory  speakers  would  be  to  let  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  alone.  He  has  scored  some  decided  successes,  which  all 
their  criticisms  cannot  afieot.    If  he  be  what  they  represent 
him,  his  blunders  will  wreck  the  reputation  he  has  won.     If 
not,  their  calumnies  will*  only  react  to  his  advantage.    The 
recent  visit  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  Birmingham  has  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  letting  the  world  see  how  perfect  is  the 
accord  between  the  two  Badical  chiefs,  and  how  great  the 
power  which  they  wield.    Fortunately  for  them  Lord  Bandolph 
Churchill's  vapourings  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  same  time,  have 
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seryed  as  an  excellent  foil  to  their  extremely  careful  addresses. 
The  contrast  between  these  representatives  of  the  contending 

{parties  of  the  fatnre  is  as  effective  as  the  tone  of  the  Liberal 
eaders  is  hopeful  and  encouraging. 
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The  Conquest  of  England.  By  John  Bichabd  Gbben,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  With 
Portraits  and  Haps,    Macmillan  and  Go. 

This  volmne  is  not  only  a  great  literary  work,  it  is  a  fitting  monument 
to  a  noble  character.  Mr.  Green  was  a  bom  historian ;  but  be  did  not 
rely  on  his  native  gifts  as  some  men  might  have  been  tempted  to  do. 
He  pursued  his  studies  with  snch  ardour  that  all  ordinary  aims  and  con- 
siderations were  swallowed  up  in  them.  He  allowed  himself  none  of  the 
usual  indulgences  of  a  gentleman's  life — ^not  even  ordinary  repose.  Being 
resolved  not  only  on  pictoresque  presentment,  but  on  searching  down  to 
the  primary  roots  of  things,  and  on  making  clear  those  laws  of  development 
that  lie  fiEu:  deeper  than  any  record  of  the  excesses  of  courts  or  the 
marches  and  contests  of  armies,  he  made  himself  so  fftmilinr  with  the 
men  and  women  of  the  England  of  earlier  times  that  he  might  have 
been  said  to  have  lived  more  with  them  than  with  his  contemporaries, 
had  it  Dot  been  for  his  keen  deBire  to  enkindle  in  the  latter  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm  by  which  he  was  himself  consumed.  He  lived  for  the  one  pur- 
pose of  writing  the  History  of  England  in  a  new  style,  which  should  com- 
bine the  picturesque  vigour  and  realism  of  Macaulay  with  the  thorough- 
ness and  the  philosophic  depth  of  Mr.  Freeman.  His  plan  was  one  which 
would  have  taxed  the  strength  of  a  man  endowed  with  the  strongest  con- 
stitution and  with  the  utmost  energy ;  he  was  physically  weak,  though 
grandly  strong  in  will,  and  could  only  hope  in  any  measure  to  succeed  by 
a  wise  husbanding  of  his  resources.  He  husbanded  his  resources  well ; 
and  though  it  is  doubtless  true,  as  Mrs.  Green  says  in  the  most  touching 
preface  to  this  volume,  that '  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  know  that 
his  powers  were  only  now  coming  to  their  full  strength,  and  that  his 
real  work  yet  lay  before  him,*  still,  in  a  great  measure,  he  realized 
that  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  has  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness 
and  breadth  of  outline  what  his  History  of  England  would  have  been 
had  he  lived  to  complete  it.  The  noble  and  devoted  spirit  in  which  he 
laboured,  the  calm  self-possession  and  lofty  faith  which  he  never  ceased  to 
exhibit,  give  a  halo  to  the  volumes  he  has  left  behind.     In  no  case. 
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jsinbMjy  has  history  been  written  tinder  gaoh  trying  circmnBtances,  or 
ao  high  a  standard  maintained  when  so  many  excuses  might  have  been 
urged  in  palliation  of  inadequate  work.  £nt  this  was  not  Mr.  Green*s 
way.  His  former  works,  especially  *  The  Making  of  England,'  amply 
attest  his  unwearied  labour.  Mrs.  Green  teUs  us  that  most  of  it  was 
written  no  fewer  than  five  times.  After  the  medical  judgment  had  been 
given  that  his  life  could  not  last  much  longer,  he  only  set  himself  with 
greater  zeal  and  careful  method  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that  re- 
zoained  to  him,  and  laboured  assiduously  at '  The  Conquest  of  England.* 
He  had,  at  great  outlay  of  time  and  labour,  put  the  materials  together, 
and  had  written  the  portion  down  to  the  end  of  the  Danish  Conquest : 
but  when  he  saw  it  printed  it  dissatisfied  him,  and  he  cancelled  the 
whole  and  began  to  re- write  it  '  With  a  last  efibrt  of  supreme  ardour 
and  devotion,'  Mrs.  Green  teUs  us, '  he  set  himself  to  a  task  he  was  never 
to  finish.  A  new  opening  chapter  was  formed  by  drawing  together  the 
materials  he  possessed  for  a  sketch  of  the  English  people  at  the  opening 
of  their  long  struggle  with  the  invaders.  But  as  the  chapter  drew  towards 
its  end  his  strength  failed.  The  pages  which  now  close  it  were  the  last 
words  ever  written  by  his  hand — ^words  written  one  morning  in  haste, 
for  weakness  had  already  drawn  on  so  fast  that,  when  in  weariness  he 
at  last  laid  down  his  pen,  he  never  again  found  strength  even  to  read 
«ver  the  words  he  had  set  down.' 

A  very  arduous  labour  of  editing,  and  of  carrying  out  Mr.  Green's 
intentions  in  many  respects,  has  devolved  on  Mrs.  Green,  and  she  has 
executed  her  task  in  a  manner  that  is  gratifying.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
any  fEdling-off  in  the  present  volume.  The  first  chapter  is  as  clear  and 
vigorous  and  eloquent  as  anything  we  have  had  from  his  hand ;  his  sketch 
of  Dorsetshire,  illustrative  of  the  changes  that  resulted  from  industrial 
warfare,  shows  not  only  the  utmost  masteiy  of  detail,  but  the  rare 
imagination  and  lucid  power  of  arrangement  which  awaken  sympathy. 
Again,  how  admirably  is  the  effect  of  the  enormities  of  Ethelred  indicated 
in  these  few  words :  *  All  that  saved  the  coimtry  from  utter  ruin  was  the 
wide  extension  of  its  ecclesiastical  domains.  The  waste  and  bloodshed 
•f  the  civil  wars  stopped  short  at  the  bounds  of  the  vast  possessions  which 
had  been  granted  to  its  churches ;  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  which  they 
enjoyed  gave  shelter  to  the  victims  of  the  strife ;  and  the  learning  and 
culture  of  Boeda  and  of  Ardibishop  Acgberht  still  foimd  untroubled  homes 
at  Jarrow  or  Tork.  Its  intellectual  life  was  thus  able  to  go  on  amidst  the 
wreck  of  its  political  life.'  Mr.  Green's  endeavour  to  show  the  process 
by  which  kingship  grew  from  less  to  more  is  one  of  the  most  original,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  the  book ;  and  his  careful  scrutiny 
of  all  the  evidence  respecting  the  various  elements  that  have  gone  to  form 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  results  in  the  confession  that  we  are  a  very  com- 
posite people,  and  can  by  no  means  pique  ourselves  on  our  purity  of 
Hneage.  *  Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  Dane  are  we,'  sang  the  Laureate ; 
but  Mr.  Green  goes  further  than  this,  and  shows  the  most  convincing 
scientific  proofs  of  it.    *  Celt  and  Gaul,  Welshmen  and  Irishmen,  Frisian 
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and  Flamand,  French  Hngnenot  and  German  Palatine/  have  all  oon- 
tribated  their  quota  to  make  ns  what  we  are.  Even  at  the  period  of  the 
Danish  invasion,  he  tells  ns  that  the  Celtic  blood  was  beginning  to  tell« 
and  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  tracing  to  its  presence  Tarions 
Talned  resmlts  on  the  national  character  and  intellect  The  smnmaiy 
of  the  effects  of  Ghristianitj  in  modifying  the  national  character  and 
m  transforming  heathen  customs,  if  it  did  not  in  all  cases  make  an 
end  of  them,  is  in  every  respect  masterly.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Gre«n 
looks  below  the  surface,  and  constantly  keeps  the  common  people  in 
his  eye.  The  volume  wovld  afford  endless  topics  for  remark ;  we  must 
reluctantly  leave  it  with  the  commendation  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  historical  literature  that  has  been  made  for 
many  years  past — interesting  alike  in  its  matter  and  its  form,  and  in 
the  paUietic  cireumstances  under  which  it  appears. 

The  Expansion  of  England.    By  J.  R.  Sbeley,  M.A.    London: 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  lectures  are  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  hterature  of  poli- 
tics and  history.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  thej 
will  revolutionize  the  ideas  of  many  readers,  not  only  about  an  important 
period  of  our  national  history,  but  about  the  essential  character  of  history 
itself.  The  interest  of  English  history  should  deepen,  not  degenerate,  to 
its  dose ;  but  as  treated  by  too  many  writers,  the  most  recent  period  is 
the  duUest  and  dreariest  part  of  the  narrative.  The  once  majestic  river 
loses  itself  in  morass  and  swamp,  and  its  proud  stream  is  spUt  into  a 
thousand  petty  channels.  And  while  bhnd  to  the  great  movements  of 
their  own  times,  these  men  are  also  generally  unconscious  of  their  true 
function,  and  make  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  future  by  the  light  of  the 
past.  To  such  writers  Professor  8eeley  stands  in  striking  contrast.  To 
him  the  study  of  history  suggests  serious  problems  of  practical  states- 
manship, and  is  not  the  preliminary  to  mere  artistic  narrative.  In  this 
volume  he  has  set  himself  to  trace  in  outline  the  great  revolution  which 
has  been  the  dominant  characteristic  of  our  national  development  in  tha 
period  since  the  great  English  Be  volution,  the  expansion  of  Great  Britain 
into  Greater  Britain,  and  the  diffusion  of  colonies  of  English-speaking 
men  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  We  are  apt  to  ignore  tha 
supreme  importance  of  this  vast  movement.  As  Professor  Seeley  puts 
it,  *  We  seem  to  have  conquered  and  peopled  half  the  world  in  a  fit  of 
absence  of  mind.*  While  the  work  was  in  progress  we  were  unconscious 
of  its  enormous  issues,  and  now  that  it  is  achieved  we  fiedl  to  appreciate 
its  effect  upon  our  national  position.  Men,  as  we  are  reminded  by  an  old 
Ckrman  legend,  assume  that  everything  always  existed  as  they  happened 
to  find  it,  and  we  are  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Colonies,  wa 
suppose,  belonged  to  us  as  a  primeval  inheritance,  and  were  our  peculiar 
prerogative.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  colonial  empire  was  one  of  a 
gioup;  and  though  the  power  of  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Holland  ha* 
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now  dwindled  into  oomparaiive  inBignifiemoe,  they,  together  with  Fnaice» 
onee  contested  with  ns  on  eqnal  terms  £»r  dominion  abroad,  and  long  and 
intense  was  the  straggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  New  World.  In  this  oon- 
fliet  lies  the  cine  to  more  than  one  mystery,  and  by  his  application  of  it 
Professor  Seeley  may  be  said  to  have  called  in  the  New  World  to  solye 
the  problem  of  the  Old.  Why  we  should  have  been  at  war  for  sixty- 
foor  years^between  1688  and  1815,  is  a  question  to  which  no  historian 
has  ever  given  a  satisfactory  answer;  but  Professor  Seeley  argues,  deve- 
loping his  theory  with  masterly  skill,  that  the  long  series  of  wars  may  be 
xeferred  to  a  single  simple  principle,  a  universal  rivalry  for  supremacy  in 
the  New  World ;  and  he  suggests  that  Napoleon,  even  in  his  European 
struggles,  was  impelled  by  the  same  desire,  to  establish  an  empire  not  in 
*  cette  vieiUe  Ewrope  qui  rrCennme,^  to  quote  his  owcl  confession,  but  in 
the  romantic  regions  of  the  East.  The  theory  is  brilliant  and  novel,  and 
with  due  qualification  may  be  accepted  as  containing  an  essential  element 
of  truth.  But  we  are  not  therefore  bound  to  suppose  that  ministers  and 
kings  were  always  consciously  actuated  by  such  considerations.  The 
pressure  of  population  and  the  rivalry  of  commercial  enterprise  would 
often  lead  them  in  ways  not  of  their  own  choosing. 

Not  content  with  reading  the  riddles  of  the  past,  these  lectures 
attempt  in  some  measure  to  forecast  the  foture.  History,  in  Professor 
Seeley's  view,  should  be  practical  in  aim,  and  end  with  something  like 
a  moral — and  a  moral  not  of  resignation  only.  So,  while  investiga- 
ting the  growth  of  our  colonial  system,  he  also  considers  its  present 
relationship  to  the  mother  country,  and  Uie  conditions  of  secure  and  per- 
manent union.  He  warns  us  against  accepting  the  law  of  fetahty  formu- 
lated in  TuTgot*s  masdm  that  *  colonies  are  like  fruits  which  only 
ding  till  they  ripen,'  and  then  inevitably  fall  from  the  parent  tree  ;  the 
analogy,  he  proves,  is  false,  and  the  argument  misleading.  In  the  case 
of  Australia,  at  any  rate,  under  the  conditions  of  modem  li(e  confederation 
is  possible,  now  that  *  science  has  given  to  the  political  organism  a  new 
eirculation,  which  is  steam,  and  a  new  nervous  system,  which  is  elec- 
tricity ;  *  and  though  he  is  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  our  anoma- 
lous position  in  India  presents  to  a  policy  of  this  kind,  and  even  goes  so 
fer  as  to  confess  himself  uncertain  how  &r  the  possession  of  India  is  a 
real  advantage  to  us,  he  maintains  that  our  supremacy  is  not  unwelcome, 
and  that  it  may  still  be  prolonged  for  generations  to  come.  The  account 
of  the  way  in  which  we  won  and  kept  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  refu- 
tation of  several  prevalent  fallacies,  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  part 
of  a  book  which  is  not  only  pregnant  with  thought,  but  Has  not  one  dull 
page  from  first  to  last. 

The  importance  of  such  lectures  primarily  addressed  to  young  men 
whose  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs  is  just  becoming  vigorous,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  Such  teaching  should  save  them  from  degene- 
rating into  pohtical  puppets  or  into  the  iudilTennce  of  cynicism.  No 
one,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  heard  or  will  read  tLese  lectures  is  likely 
to  complain  that  history  is  duU  and  uninterestiog,  or  to  suggest  that  it  * 
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should  be  adapted  to  tuit  his  taste.  To  suggestions  of  this  kind  liroiesao^ 
Seeley  makes  a  brief  and  telling  reply.  *  I  cannot,*  he  says, '  make  his- 
tory more  interesting  than  it  is,  except  by  falsifying  it.  And,  therefore, 
when  I  meet  a  person  who  does  not  find  history  interesting,  it  does  not 
occur  to  me  to  alter  history — I  try  to  alter  him.* 

The  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America.  By 
Hubert  Howe  Bancboft.  Vol.  II.  Central  America,  vol. 
ii. ;  1530-1800.  Vol.  VI.  Mexico,  vol.  iii. ;  1600-1803. 
San  Francisco :  A.  L.  Bancroft  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft  proceeds  successfully  in  his  gigantic  enterprise. 
He  now  presents  us  with  two  more  bulky  volumes,  paok-fuU  of  fakCtB, 
solidly  earnest,  if  not  always  eloquent  in  style ;  and  giving  on  every  page 
the  proof  not  only  of  exhaustive  study  of  documents,  but  of  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  power  of  penetrating  motives,  and  capacity  to  paint 
individual  portraits  with  decision,  and  with  that  comprehensiveness  of 
spirit  which  is  so  essential  to  the  historian  in  enabling  him  to  subordinate 
biography  to  history.  Macaulay  and  Oariyle  both  tend  to  transform  his- 
tory into  a  series  of  biographies,  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps  to  a  great  extent 
fjEoled  as  a  Mstorian  from  his  desire  to  find  a  preconceived  idea  fulfilled 
in  certain  typical  men.  American  writers  like  Prescott  and  Bancroft  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  more  successful  as  historians,  if  less  gifted  as  artists 
and  thinkers ;  and  Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft  is,  in  several  respects,  a  worthy 
successor  to  them.  In  addition  to  the  voluminous  authorities  which  he 
cited  in  the  beginning  of  his  first  volume,  he  gives  a  supplemental  list  to 
each  of  these  volumes  embracing  whole  libraries ;  and  his  chapter  of 
Appendix  to  his  Second  Volume,  summarizing  so  neatly  the  '  Bibliography 
of  Voyage  OoUections,*  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  kind  of  work  which 
only  a  true  historian  could  do,  but  which  too  often  the  historians  neglect 
for  more  showy  and  eloquent  composition.  A  word  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  order  in  which  the  volumes  appear — an  apparently  irregular 
and  capricious  one.  The  series  strictly  breaks  itself  up  into  two  sections, 
running,  so  to  speak,  in  tws  lines  of  narrative  contemporaneously — 
the  history  of  Mexico  and  the  history  of  Central  America.  This  plan 
of  publication  has  been  adopted,  we  read,  with  carefid  deliberation. 
*  The  reasons  for  such  a  plan  are  these  :  First,  the  territorial  peculiarities 
of  the  subject  seem  to  demand  it.  There  is  a  natural  order  in  which  to 
present  events,  an  order  alike  best  for  the  author  and  for  the  student  So 
presented,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  constitutes  a  more  continuous  and  un- 
broken story,  and  therefore  better  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Agam,  this  method  gives  to  the  people  of  the  several  sections  parts  of 
their  own  history  at  much  earlier  dates  than  would  be  possible  otherwise. 
Were  the  ''History  of  the  Pacific  States,*'  in  its  several  parts,  issued  strictly 
as  one  work,  the  volumes  would  be  numbered  in  about  the  order  of  their 
proposed  publication ;  but  in  that  case  they  would  not  be  so  numbered 
that  when  completed  the  volumes  of  Central  America,  or  of  Mexico,  or  of 
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Gelifoniia,  &e.,  would  stand  together  each  as  a  complete  hiftory  and 
separate  set.  This  was  regarded  as  most  of  all  desirable ;  and  in  no  other 
way  than  the  one  proposed  could  these  ends  both  be  attained.' 

These  two  volumes  more  and  more  attest  Mr.  Hubert  Bancroft's  power 
as  a  master  in  narrative.    The  salient  incidents  seem  to  repeat  themselves 
with  something  like  fatalistic  iteration.    The  passion  for  gold  grew  with 
what  it  fed  on ;  and  the  same  expedients,  with  but  slight  variations  of 
accessories,  constantly  suggested  themselves.    But  Mr.  Bancroft,  by  dint 
of  his  gift  for  seizing  individual  traits,  manages  to  infuse  freshness  and 
some  measure  of  dramatic  interest  into  each  of  his  grand  pictures ;  it  is 
only  the  scenes  and  the  stage  furniture  which  remain  the  same— the 
dimoters  change.    Hernando  Pizarro  repeated  exactly  the  earlier  ex- 
periences in  his  contact  with  Atahualpa  in  Peru,  and  the  animal  passions 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  love  of  lucre  as  aforetime.    We  read,  for 
example, '  The  people  were  now  hiding  the  gold ;  the  Spaniards  desired  the 
death  of  Atahualpa,  with  the  liberty  to  devastate  and  pillage  after  the  old 
manner.  They  determined  that  the  Inca  should  die ;  but  first  they  would 
melt  down  and  divide  the  gold ;  they  determined  to  kill  the  Inca,  but  first 
he  should  have  a  fair  trial.   It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  frame  an  indict- 
ment   Huascar*s  death,  pretended  insurrections,  delay  in  the  ransom, 
refusal  to  accept  baptism — ^these  charges,  or  any  of  them,  were  amply 
sufficient.    Then  Felipillo  desired  one  of  Atahualpa's  wives,  and  did  what 
he  could  to  hasten  his  death.'    What  a  commentary  on  Mr.  Garlyle's 
doctrine  of  *  Might  is  Bight '  does  the  whole  history  afford — a  kind  of 
grim  panorama  in  which  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  with  men 
for  characters,  is   successively  illustrated.     We  really  do  not  know 
wnether  a  certain  sense  of  reUef  is  not  felt  by  way  of  a  vindication  of  a 
broad  moral  order  in  the  universe  when  we  read, '  After  this  in  the 
history  of  Peru  comes  the  feud  between  the  associate  conquerors ;  for 
here,  as  elsewhere,  no  sooner  are  the  savages  slain  than  their  destroyers 
fall  to  fighting  among  themselves.    Almagro  and  Pizarro  are  old  men,  old 
friends,  co-partners ;  yet  instead  of  dividing  their  immense  acquisition 
and  devoting  the  brief  remainder  of  their  days  to  peaceful  pursuits,  so 
deadly  becomes  their  hatred  that  each  seemed  unable  to  rest  while  the 
other  Hved.'    The  empire  of  the  Incas  fell  to  pieces ;  and  the  Spaniards 
seized  the  opportunity,  which  they  failed  to  turn  to  fidl  account,  though 
they  enriched  themselves.   It  is  because  of  the  clearness  with  which  these 
unexpected  and  dramatic  turnings  of  Time's  wheel,  which  so  decisively 
brings  its  own  revenge,  are  held  in  view  and  presented,  together  with  an 
elevated  moral  tone  and  determination  to  exaggerate  nothing,  that  we 
can  say  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  volumes  that  they  are  touched  with  dramatic 
penetration  and  genius.    The  portrait  which  we  have  here  of  Las'Casas 
is  in  every  respect  faithful  and  incisive :  it  is  a  portrait  which  ought  to 
endure ;  and  as  a  contrast  to  it  might  be  cited  the  section  in  the  next 
chapter  which  recounts  the  rise  and  the  death-doom  of  Dona  Beatriz  in 
Guatemala.    The  style  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft  treats  the  outrages  which 
the  buccaneers  and  Scotch  settlers  in  their  turn  inflicted  on  the  Spaniards 
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as  time  went  on,  might  be  advanced  as  proof  of  his  impartiaHty  and  jodi- 
cial  tone.  The  present  volume  on  Mexico,  as  it  strikes  ns,  contains  mora 
of  eloquent  writing  than  that  on  Central  America.  The  chapter  detailing 
the  events  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Oelves,  and  the  peculiar  com- 
pressed energy  of  the  chapter  headed  *•  Flood,  Famine,  and  Eclipse,'  ^we 
regard  as  striking  examples  of  lofty  and  animated  eloquence.  We  h&Ta 
been  compelled  to  confine  ourselves  to  merely  general  charactenzatioiiy 
because  points  for  remarks  or  for  description  present  themselves  in  every 
chapter,  and  an  article,  or  articles,  would  be  wanted  for  their  full  treat- 
ment We  can  only  recommend  the  book  to  all  historical  students ;  it  ib 
a  book  for  the  Ubrary,  and  there  are  not  a  few  libraries  in  England  for 
which  it  must  be  regarded  as  essentiaL  To  make  those  in  charge  of  such 
libraries  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  work  is  to  confer  on  them  a 
benefit 

A  History  of  the  Knighti  of  Malta,  or  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  By  Whitworth  Porter,  Major-General, 
Boyal  Engineers.  Bevised  Edition.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mi^or-General  Porter  published 
the  first  edition  of  this  book.  Since  then  the  order  of  which  he  writes  has 
renewed  its  youth,  recreated  its  strength,  and  increased  its  numbers ;  and 
this  not  by  the  mere  attempt  to  revive  interest  on  the  antiquarian  side, 
but  by  the  endeavour  to  unite  the  associations  of  the  old  life  with  active 
philanthropic  effort.  The  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  (which  has 
done  so  much  service  in  recent  work)  may  well  be  spoken  of  by  General 
Porter  as  the  '  lusty  bantling  *  of  the  order.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  it 
have  died  heroic  deaths,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  England  if 
Major-General  Porter  had  not  been  able  to  say  that  from  a  very  slendei 
and  unimportant  body  the  Order  of  St.  John  had  grown  to  be  an  im- 
portant community,  embracing  within  its  ranks  numerous  members  not 
only  of  the  aristocracy,  but  also  of  the  Boyal  Family.  The  whole  book  has 
been  re-written,  and  Major-General  Porter  has  mended  many  of  the  fiiults 
that  were  apparent  in  it  He  has  adopted  a  simpler  style ;  he  has  endea- 
voured to  condense  his  material  where  there  was  most  temptation  to  him 
to  expand ;  and  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  have  constantly  in  view  a 
wider  public  than  members  of  the  order  or  those  already  interested  in  it 
The  Order  of  St.  John  is  so  related  to  most  of  the  great  events  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  to  write  its  history  fully  would  be  to  write  the  medisval  his- 
tory of  Europe — ^the  crusades,  with  all  their  adventures  and  sieges ;  the 
Moorish  conquest  of  Spain  ;  the  loss  of  Jerusalem,  its  recapture  and  re- 
occupation  by  the  Christians ;  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks ;  the  con- 
tests round  Bhodes  and  Tripoli.  The  history  bristles  with  the  names  of 
men  and  places  which  suggest  romance.  Major-General  Porter  cannot  be 
called  a  picturesque  writer,  but  he  is  clear  and  readable,  and  is  careftd 
thoroughly  to  master  his  material,  and  to  give  it  the  best  form  of  which 
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be  is  capable.  In  nothing  periiaps  is  the  tnie  temper  of  the  historian 
more  evident  than  in  the  manner  in  which  he  deals  with  the  Templars  ia 
ihfiir  relations  to  the  Hospitallers,  and  his£Edthfal  exhibition  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  former,  and  the  mandate  of  the  Pope 
ordering  the  transfer  of  their  property  to  the  Order  of  St  John.  Mi^or- 
General  Porter  is  carefdl  to  give  the  fullest  description  of  all  the  cere- 
monies of  initiation,  and  so  on.  The  appendices  contain  much  yalnabla 
matter,  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  On  the  whole,  the  book,  if  not 
bzilliant,  is  conscientious,  solid,  and  complete,  and  is  well  entitled  to  take 
ite  place  as  a  vigorous  and  faithful  picture  of  the  rise  of  a  body  without 
some  understanding  of  which  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  would 
hardly  be  intelligible. 

The  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East.     Herodotns  I.-III.    By 
A.  H.  Satoe.    London :  Macmillan  and  Go. 

After  all  the  work  of  Bawlinson,  and  other  writers  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  much  still  remaius  to  be  done  for  Herodotus,  and  in  many 
respects  no  more  competent  scholar  than  Mr.  Sayce  could  have  been 
found  to  edit  the  early  books  of  the  Greek  historian.  His  vast  and  varied 
knowledge  of  Eastern  languages  and  antiquities,  his  researches  as  an 
explorer,  and  his  accumulated  learning,  give  him  a  unique  claim  to 
respectful  attention  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  historical  portion  of  the 
narrative;  and  he  briogs  to  the  task  not  only  unusual  energy  but  a 
distinct  conception  of  his  true  function,  in  testing  received  opinions  by 
the  recent  discoveries  which  have  revolutionized  our  historical  views. 
We  could  have  wished  for  no  better  interpreter  of  the  new  learning.  Mr. 
Sayce  has  mastered  all  the  lore  of  excavation  and  inscription.  His 
historioal  and  ethnological  notes  are  admirable,  and  often  throw  an 
entirely  new  light  upon  obscure  passages  which  have  perplexed  com- 
mentators and  students  alike,  while  the  dissertations  upon  the  history  of 
the  ancient  empires  of  the  East  are  masterpieces  of  their  kind  to  which 
we  could  name  no  parallel  in  English  editions. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Sayce  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  to  most  editors. 
They  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  their  authors ;  Mr.  Sayce  takes 
the  very  opposite  course.  He  sets  out  with  the  prejudice  that  the  Father 
df  History  is  identical  with  the  Father  of  Lies,  and  evidentiy  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  Herodotus  was  '  not  only  fallible  but  dishonest'  But  he 
is  un&rtunate  in  the  evidence  he  advances  to  maintain  his  position.  He 
lays  inunense  stress  upon  the  alleged  indebtedness  of  Herodotus  to 
Hekatsos,  tmconsoious  that  Professor  Gobet  has  struck  at  the  very 
foundation  of  his  argument  by  showing  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  our  text  of  HekatsBos  is  entirely  spuriouF,  and  made  up  out  of  Hero- 
dotus, thus  entirely  reversing  the  position  of  the  two  writers.  Again,  Mr. 
Ssyce  charges  Herodotus  with  stealing  his  account  of  the  phoenix,  as  well  as 
his  descriptions  of  the  crocodile  and  the  hippotamus,  from  the  same  source^ 
and  alleges  that  the  historian  makes  himself  responsible  for  the  truth  of 
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an  ontrageoos  legend.  Tet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Herodotos  axpresslj' 
asserts  that  he  gives  the  legend  as  nnworthjof  credence.  To  exaei 
philological  scholarship  Mr.  Sayce  wisely  makes  no  claim,  but  it  wonld 
have  been  prudent  to  have  omitted  either  the  sneer  at  the  '  dissecting- 
knife  of  the  grammarian,*  or  some  of  the  remarkable  paraphrases  which 
grace  the  notes.  To  demand  more  from  one  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted  as  to  Mr.  Sayce  wonld  be  nngracions,  bnt  the  ideal  editor  of 
Herodotas  wonld  be  one  who  to  Mr.  Sayce's  nnrivalled  linguistic  and 
historical  knowledge  wonld  add  a  delicate  appreciation  of  literaiy  beauty 
and  the  rigid  accuracy  of  perfect  scholarship. 

The  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  of  the  Distwrhancez 
which  accompanied  it  among  the  Civil  Population.  By  T. 
R.  E.  HoLMBS.  With  Two  Maps  and  Six  Plans.  W.  H. 
Allen  and  Co. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  has  ahready  found  very  competent  and,  on  the 
whole,  impartial  historians.    Sir  John  Eaye  did  it  con  amore^  and  went 
over  parts  of  the  groimd  a  second  time  indeed,  through  having  written 
his  *  Lives  of  Indian  Officers;'  and  since  then  Colonel  Malleson  has 
published  his  masterly  work.    Mr.  Holmes  has  approved  himself  a  writer 
of  rare  qualities ;  he  has  spared  no  research,  and  he  has  been  able  to 
present  some  new  facts  which  could  hardly  have  been  fully  known  to  his 
predecessors;   bnt  sometimes  he  allows  himself  too  great  latitude  in 
detailing  movements  that  are  familiar,*  and  facts  that  are  notorious.    It 
is  his  misfortune  to  come  after  writers  who  were  not  only  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  events  of  the  time,  but  were  also  eloquent  and 
picturesque  writers ;  and  added  to  this,  is  the  disadvantage  that  the  public 
mind  was  so  impressed  by  the  circumstances  and  the  honors  of  the 
mutiny,  that  in  a  sense  it  may  be  said  to  have  '  supped  full,*  and  to  have 
received  Veiy  deeply  at  the  first  an  impression  of  the  events  and  of  the 
men  who  figured  in  them  that  is  likely  to  remain  with  it.     Thoroughness 
and  fairness  mark  Mr.  Holmes's  treatment  from  first  to  last    He  has 
produced  a  series  of  most  admirable  portraits  of  the  leading  heroes — 
Havelock,  Outram,  the  Lawrences,  the  Napiers,  Sir  Gohn  Campbell,  and 
the  rest.    We  do  not  think  that  such  a  vivid  idea  is  given  of  John 
Nicholson's  dash,  intrepidity,  and  indomitable  self-will — amounting  often 
to  absolute  defiance  of  the  orders  of  superiors — as  might  have  been  given. 
Mr.  Holmes  endeavours  in  some  measure  to  remove  the  stigma  that  has 
rested  on  Major  Hodson,  but  the  facts  as  to  his  personal  meanness  are  as 
well  attested  as  the  feusts  of  his  bravery.    Of  few — even  of  the  vilest — 
could  it  be  said  that  kindness  and  self-denial  were  never  shown  towards 
friends.    Full  justice  is  done  to  the  part  which  Colonel  Baird  Smith  bore 
in  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and*  to  his  persistence,  amidst  pain  and  wounds,  to 
which  so  much  was  due ;  whilst  justice  is  also  done  to  the  merits  of  his 
assistant,  Captain  Taylor.    On  the  whole,  the  story  of  the  siege  of  Delhi 
has  never  been  told  with  more  directness  and  power  than  here.    Of 
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course,  Mr.  Holmes  had  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors  before  liim ; 
bat  he  has  looked  at  eyerything  from  his  own  point  of  view.  In  one 
ease,  at  least,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  presses  a  purely  logical  6r 
almost  verbal  point  too  far  against  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  in  his  '  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence.'  We  shoold  not  omit  to  say  that 
the  initial  chapters,  tracing  out  the  various  influences  that  led  to  the 
mutiny,  are  peculiarly  valuable.  The  maps  and  plans  are  clear  and  well 
executed,  and  fitted  to  aid  the  reader  very  materially  in  following  the 
descriptions  of  the  movements.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  one  that  will 
form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Ubrary,  as  a  supplement  to  Eaye  and 
MaUeson,  and  in  a  few  points  as  a  corrective. 

CasselVs  lUtutrated  Universal  History.  Borne.  By  Edmund 
OiiiiiEB.  Cassell  and  Go. 
Messrs.  Gassell*s  popular  books  interpret  the  higher  domains  of  science 
and  history  to  general  readers.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  in  them  the 
characteristics  of  Niebuhr,  Freeman,  or  Stubbs;  they  would  fail  of 
their  purpose  if  there  were  such.  It  needs  considerable  education  to 
appreciate  the  works  of  scientific  historians.  Messrs.  Cassell's  staff 
popularize  their  results.  In  the  light  of  the  highest  science  and  history 
they  write  for  the  million,  and  thus  render  an  inestimable  service  to 
popular  education.  The  story  of  Home  is  well  and  interestingly  told, 
beginning  with  the  old  Etruscans,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Greai  While  the  author  does  not  overload  his  pages  with  references, 
he  enables  his  readers  to  turn  to  the  principal  sources  of  his  own  informa- 
tion. The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  and  some  of  which  are  from 
antiques,  will  help  the  general  reader  in  realizing  the  events  described. 
The  book  will  moreover  supply  a  want.  We  know  no  other  that  so 
successfully  addresses  itself  to  this  class  of  readers. 

Oreater  London.     A  Narrative  of  its   History,   its  People, 
and  its  Places.    By  Edwabd  Walford,  M.A.    Illustrated 
with  Numerous  Engravings*    Vol.  I.    Cassell  and  Co. 
Mr.  Walford*s  *  Greater  London '  takes  a  wide  range ;  it  includes  Ux- 
bridge,  Hampton  Court,  Staines,  Harrow,  Bamet,  Cheshunt,  and  Epsom. 
Every  place  within  the  circle  thus  indicated  is  described— central  London 
.  excepted,  to  whieh  the  six  volumes  of  *  Old  and  New  London '  have  already 
been  devoted ;  that  is,  a  diameter  of  about  thirty  miles.     Imagination 
itself  fails  to  picture  the  vast  aggregate  of  historic,  Uterary,  and  personal 
material  which  is  famished  to  the  author's  pen — all  the  more  interesting 
as  this  vast  area  is  rapidly  becoming  a  continuous  London  itself.    Cbil^ 
dren  now  living  may  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  equivalent  of  Mother  Ship- 
ton's  prophecy,  that  Highgate  Hill  shall  be  the  centre  of  London.    Mr. 
Walford  gossips  very  pleasantly.    We  open  his  book  an3rwhere  and  are  at 
once  interested.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  too  garrulous,  but  that  was  scarcely 
to  be  avoided.    He  might,  however,  have  avoided  some  of  the  repetitions 
in  which  he  indulges ;  for  instance,  he  tells  us  three  or  four  times  over 
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incidents  connected  with  the  battle  of  Bamet,  twice  that  Prince  Albert 
laid  the  fotmdation-stone  of  Golney  Hatch  Asylum.  A  little  more  cor- 
rectness too  would  have  been  possible.  Is-East  Bamet  a  mile  and  a  half,  or 
two  miles  from  High  Bamet  ?  We  are  told  both  in  the  same  page.  We 
mention  these  trifles  as  indications  of  the  temptation  to  garrulity  and 
miBcellaneousness  to  which  such  books  sorely  tempt  their  writers,  and 
which  need  to  be  guarded  against.  The  work  itself  will  be  an  acceptable 
addition  to  descriptive  works  about  London. 

Our  Own  Country,  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.     Vol.  ^^. 
Cassell  and  Go. 

This  volume  brings  to  a  close  a  popular  account  of  the  most  notable 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  for  general  interest  and  excellent 
execution  claims  high  rank  among  books  of  its  class.  It  is  well  written 
and  well  illustrated.  It  requires  no  slight  skill  to  select  from  the  rich 
store  of  our  historic  records  such  incidents  and  anecdotes,  such  biographical 
sketches  and  notable  associations,  as  may  blend  artistically  with  archi- 
tectural, antiquarian,  and  scenic  characteristics.  This  has  been  successfully 
done.  The  work  is  at  once  a  guide-book  for  the  traveller  and  a  record  of 
mifailing  interest  for  the  reader.  Many  as  are  our  local  and  general 
histories,  we  have  no  work  so  comprehensive  and  popular  as  this.  Great 
Britain  is  especially  rich  in  local  associations,  in  baronial  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  in  towns  of  historic  interest,  and  in  important  local  industries* 
Nature,  history,  art,  literature,  religion,  commerce,  from  Stonehenge  to 
Birmingham,  all  have  their  record  here,  and  constitute  an  elementary  and 
picturesque  account  of  the  kingdom  and  its  history.  The  woodcuts  are 
very  numerous  and  are  well  executed  ;  the  work  indeed  is  almost  as  much 
indebted  to  the  artist  as  to  the  litterateur,  and  is  as  suitable  for  the 
drawing-rpom  table  as  for  the  village  library.  The  present  volume,  like 
its  predecessors,  presents  rapid  transmigrations.  From  Canterbury  and 
Bugby  we  are  taken  to  lona  and  Staffa ;  from  St.  David's  to  Donegal ; 
from  tlie  Tyne  to  Connaught ;  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Thames.  We  may 
note  as  a  specimen  of  the  care  and  ability  of  the  work  the  succinct  account 
of  Arnold  at  Bugby.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  specimens  of  a  class 
of  books  which  Messrs.  Cassell  have  virtually  created. 

Niccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times.  By  Professor  PASQUMiB 
ViLLARi,  Author  of  the  *  Life  of  Savonarola,'  &c.  Trans- 
lated by  Linda  Villari.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Livius.    By  NiccoLd 

Machiavelli,    Citizen     and     Secretary    of     Florence. 

Translated   by  Ninian   Hill  Thompson,   M.A.      Same 

Publishers. 

Professor  Villari's  Machiavelli  is  now  presented  to  English  readers 
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complete,  with  the  omission  of  only  a  couple  of  the  less  important 
chapters,  and  of  some  appendices  of  documents.  It  is  a  great  work, 
well  and  faithfully  rendered.  To  a  few  unbiassed  readers  it  will  come 
as  a  revelation.  They  had  heretofore  conceived  of  Machiavelli  as  a 
kind  of  impersonation  of  political  or  diplomatic  immorahty — without  a 
conscience,  if  his  aims  were  clear.  But  the  noble  and  generous  character 
of  the  man  is  here  made  evident,  no  less  than  his  far-sightedness.  In- 
stead of  being  merely  a  self-seeker,  the  patriotic  fibre  in  him  was  strong, 
and  he  had  a  sensitive  regard  to  the  less  defined  claims  upon  him.  He 
was  in  a  very  special  sense  the  product  of  his  age  viewed  in  respect  of 
his  pubHc  activity ;  and  to  form  any  accurate  and  faithful  conception  of 
the  man,  it  is  essential  to  study  faithfully  the  whole  history  of  the  period, 
and  to  see  him  in  his  true  place  in  relation  to  it.  Two  things  need  to 
be  especially  dwelt  upon,  as  Professor  YOlari  has  skilfully  dwelt  upon 
them  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  new  ideal  of  historical  criticism. 
He  has  attempted  to  make  clear  the  leading  influences  amid  which  the 
.character  of  Machiavelli  was  formed  ;  and  next,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
discriminate  between  the  pohtical  bias  thereby  developed  and  the  per- 
sonal aspiration  that  remained  in  a  remarkable  degree  detached  and 
operative.  With  this  view  the  position  of  the  various  states  of  Italy  at 
that  time[  is  made  clear,  their  ambitions  and  rivalries,  no  less  than  the 
tortuous  and  often  wrong-headed  pohcy  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth — the 
latter,  indeed,  with  what  might  seem,  from  the  merely  biographical 
point  of  view,  an  excess  of  minuteness  and  demonstration.  But  Pro- 
fessor YiUari  knows  well  what  he  b  about,  and  all  his  apparent  digres- 
sions are  carefully  studied  in  view  of  his  main  object — to  exhibit 
Machiavelli  in  his  true  character.  His  political  maxims  were  framed 
with  the  possibility  of  perfidious  double-dealing  like  that  of  Leo  having 
to  be  met — a  perfidy  which,  unfortunately  for  the  justice  that  Shakespeare 
says  '  wrongs  the  wronger  till  he  render  right,*  did  not  bring  on  Leo  the 
retribution  that  a  similar  course  of  action  did  on  his  equally  ambitious 
but  less  astute  predecessor,  Clement  VII.  Though  Professor  Villari  has  not 
neglected  to  make  use  of  the  many  sources  of  biographic  interest  supplied 
by  the  records  of  MachiaveUi's  political  appointments,  his  many  journeys, 
and  the  strange  scenes  and  associations  into  which  he  was  thrown,  yet 
bnllianoy  of  picture  and  narrative  have  been  invariably  subordinated  to 
analyses  and  the  study  of  character  and  its  expression  and  development. 
The  result  is  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  puzzling  of  historical 
characters — about  whose  name  had  gathered  a  dark  cloud  of  evil  associ- 
ation— is  set  forth  before  us  in  a  whoUy  himian  and  attractive  guise.  Not 
that  Professor  Yillari  seeks  to  refine  away  the  actual  faults  that  per- 
tained to  his  character;  but  he  ably  shows  what  grounds  there  are  for 
grand  allowances  in  his  case.  The  scepticism  that  had  invaded  all 
thoughtful  and  independent  minds,  as  a  kind  of  necessary  reaction 
against  the  felse  and  empty  religiosity  that  had  previously  claimed  so 
much,  was  fully  expressed  in  him,  and  thus  he  becomes  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  late  Renaissance,  and  infuses  into  its  spirit  a  sincerity 
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and  depth  of  penetration  which  did  mnch  to  preserve  it  from  dilettantism. 
Amid  the  loss  of  much  that  was  conventional  and  nnreal»  he  found  an 
ideal  in  the  Republican  one,  and  remained  faithful  to  it  amid  all  change 
and  disappointment  For  whatever  Machiavelli  saw  he  saw  clearly,  and 
did  not  reject  aught  that  bore  the  impress  of  reaUty.  He  was  at  once  a 
Pagan  and  a  modern.  Professor  Yillari  in  the  last  chapter  in  which  he 
sums  up  his  characteristics  says — 

*  Without  having  extensive  culture,  Machiavelli  early  learnt  to  prize 
Pagan  antiquity  more  his^j  than  all  else,  and  he  had  a  particular 
admiration  for  the  Romans.  His  mind  was  formed  by  their  history  and 
literature.  .  .  .  He  had  a  kindly  nature,  and  cannot  be  charged  with  a 
single  bad  action.  His  manners  certainly  were  loose,  but  less  so  than 
might  be  imagined  from  the  very  licentious  language  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  day,  he  adopted  in  his  letters  and  plays.  Towards  his 
wife  and  children  he  showed  invariable  affection  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life.  .  .  .  Italy  had  become  incapable  of  a  rehgious  reformation  like  that 
accomplished  in  Germany.  .  .  .  She  saw  in  the  sacrifice  of  all  to  the 
universal  good  the  only  possible  way  of  poUtical  and  moral  redemption. 
The  unity  of  the  regenerated  country  would  have  inevitably  led  to  the 
re-establishment  of  morality,  would  have  rekindled  faith  in  public  and 
private  virtue,  and  discovered  a  method  of  sanctifying  the  purpose  of  life. 
This  idea,  vaguely  and  feebly  felt  by  many,  was  the  ruling  thought 
of  Machiavelli,  the  shrine  upon  which  he  offered  his  entire  existence.* 

Instead  therefore  of  the  cynical  sceptic,  the  i>olitical  self-seeker,  we 
have  to  view  him  as  the  forerunner  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  their 
inspirer  and  historic  antecedent,  and  it  is  in  thb  thought  that  the  nexus 
is  found  that  unites  the  politician  and  the  man.  Nothiog  is  clearer  than 
that  the  sacrifice  of  personal'  to  public  interest  was  the  first  rule  with 
MachiaveUi.  It  is  proclaimed  everywhere — ^in  the  *  Prince,*  and  in  his 
play  the  *  Mandragola,'  as  well  as  in  his '  Discourses,*  to  all  of  which 
Professor  Yillari  has  paid  fall  attention,  and  added  to  the  value  of  his 
book  by  full  and  philosophical  analyses.  This  rule,  he  argues,  can  only 
be  observed  by  the  man  who  is  genuinely  good  and  honest,  although  he 
may  seem  a  villain  in  the  eyes  of  the  crowd.  Therefore  it  is  useless  to 
hope  that  our  country  can  be  powerful  or  our  armies  strong  unless 
there  be  virtue  in  us. 

It  would  require  a  long  article  to  exhibit  fully  the  many  points  in 
which  Machiavelli  anticipated  the  discoveries  and  attainments  of  modem 
idays.  We  can  afford  space  to  mention  only  one  of  them.  Although  no 
'€oldier,  Machiavelli  gives  due  attention  to  the  military  element  in  the 
development  of  states.  In  fact,  he  rises  to  the  modem  idea  of  the 
'  nation  in  arms,'  and  seems  to  have  theoretically  realized  much  that 
has  been  attested  by  the  recent  history  of  Germany — dwelling  on  the 
moral  and  social  as  well  as  the  miUtary  advantages  of  universal  service. 
The  significance  of  this  in  reference  to  the  moral  side  of  his  whole  system, 
can  be  realized  only  when  the  burden  of  the  quotation  just  made  is  fully 
.jipprehended. 
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Tlic  careful  reader  of  the  chapter  in  Vol.  III.  on  *  The  Prince '  and  the 
*  Discourses/  will  come  to  the  study  of  Machiavelli^s  writings  weU  pre- 
pared, and  we'oertainly  should  recommend  a  perusal  of  that  chapter — ^if 
not  of  the  whole  of  ViUari's  life— to  any  one  who  contemplates  beginning 
a  study  of  the  works.  That  is  now  made  to  a  certain  extent  easy  through 
the  admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Ninian  Thompson,  who  follows  the 
version  of  *  The  Prince '  of  last  year,  which  was  duly  noticed  in  t^iese 
pages,  with  the  *  Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Titus  Liyius.' 

An    Autobiography.     By  Anthony    Trollope.      Two    Vols. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Mr.  TroUope's  autobiography,  with  its  account  of  youthful  suffering  and 
self-repression,  is  well  calculated  to  surprise  those  who  had  only  met  the 
man' in  bis  later  days,  and  made  acquaintance  with  his  peculiar  buoyancy 
or  bounce  of  manner,  which  seemed  somehow  to  suggest  a  conmnonplaoe, 
successful,  and  external  kind  of  life,  in  which  there  had  been  few  incidents 
or  exp^ences  to  look  back  on  with  pain  or  regret.  We  once  heard  him 
called  'Blustering  Boreas'  by  one  who  had  much  to  do  with  him  in 
connection  with  a  magazine.  The  epithet  was  used  quite  innocently  and 
humorously,  and  referred  only  to  his  manner.  In  a  certain  way  it  exactly 
expressed  it ;  and  the  word  bounce,  if  qualified  by  the  words  unconscious 
and  straightforward,  would  characterize  a  good  deal  in  him  besides  his 
manner.  It  marks  his  whole  style  and  mode  of  conceiving  things.  A 
good  deal  of  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  about  the  cause  of  that  un- 
pcpularity  which  he  experienced  at  school  and  in  his  early  days  in  the 
Post-office.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  reason  is  not  so  very 
far  to  seek,  and  is  very  far  indeed  from  that  which  he  himself  implicitly 
gives,  or  which  has  been  given  in  *  The  Spectator.'  The  first  impression 
derived  from  this  autobiography,  and  pretty  well  the  last,  is  that  Anthony 
Trollope  had  developed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  of  looking  at 
himself  predsely  as  at  another  person,  and  along  with  it  the  incapacity  to 
detach  himself  from  this  standpoint  in  studying  others,  or  in  deaUng  with 
them.  Hence,  a  certain  lack  of  the  refinement  that  comes  of  sympathy 
and  sx>ontaneity ;  a  certain  self-assurance  and  self-assertion,  as  though  he 
were  constantly  saying  to  himself  'that  is  how  I  stand,  and  how  I  mean  to 
view  you,  be  you  who  you  may,  and  do  what  you  may.'  There  is  a  certain 
rough  superiority  and  '  stand-apartness '  about  it ;  and  this  is  a  style  of 
thing  which  to  boys  and  young  people  is  simply  hateful — it  is  hateful  even 
to  the  most  experienced,  if  it  happens  to  be  unassooiated  with  success  and 
the  halo  of  worldly  position.  Even  in  regard  to  the  many  persons  with 
whoni  Mr.  Trollope  was  brought  into  contact  in  his  long  career,  we  do  not 
find  that  he  made  a  single  devoted  friend,  or  attracted  towards  himself  any 
of  those  finer  regards  which  demand  subtle  and  reserved  treatment  as 
well  as  spontaneous  sympathy — ^at  finer  vicariousness  that  goes  out  of 
self,  which  can  endure  silence,  and  demands  repose  and  complete  trust. 
A  friend  of  his  has  told  in  a  journal  of  mark,  since  the  autobiography  was 
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published,  that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Trollope*s  commonplace  kind  of  devo- 
tion to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  attempt  at  promoting  friendly  personal 
intercourse  between  the  two  writers  proved  a  complete  failure,  and  that 
Mill  in  Trollope's  hands  was  like  a  lady's  terrier  in  the  toils  of  a  bluff 
young  Newfoundland,  or  rather — to  use  the  writer's  own  less  delicate 
phrase—*  Mr.  TroUope  was  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.*  Refinement  in  the 
true  sense,  the  self-abnegation  which  can  spontaneously  withdraw  itself 
to  make  another  feel  at  home,  was  not  in  Mr.  Trollope's  nature,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  all  we  know  of  him  personally.  His  half-contemp- 
tuous tone  in  speaking  of  *  my  friend,  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  a  well-known 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  Glasgow,*  and  his  inability  apparently  to  perceive 
how  much  Dr.  Macleod  was  refraining  from  pressing  his  own  side  to  ^ave 
his  contributor's  feelings  in  the  difference  about  *  Rachel  Ray  *  and  *  Good 
Words/  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  these 
very  clear  and  definite  judgments  of  other  writers  with  which  he  has 
filled  so  many  pages  of  this  autobiography.  He  failed  in  wit,  properly 
speaking,  and  had  no  special  gift  of  himiour,  and  therefore  he  only 
valued  it  in  a  limited  way,  looking  at  everything  from  his  own  settled 
standpoint,  and  so  here  he  unduly  depreciates  Dickens ;  he  has  no  senti- 
ment and  cannot  endure  mystery,  therefore  he  depreciates  Bulwer  Lytton ; 
be  always  subordinated  narrative  or  character  to  plot,  and  therefore  he 
fails  to  admire  Mr,  Wilkie  Collins's  work ;  he  prefers  rather  the  rolUcking 
and  dash  of  Miss  Rhoda  Broughton,  of  whom  he  entertains  the  highest 
hope,  when  time  has  done  more  to  mellow  her  style  t  He  over-praises 
Mr.  Lever  for  his  *  jolly,  jovial,  rollicking  fun,*  in  which  of  course  he 
could  fully  join,  living,  as  we  may  say,  very  much  on  that  level ;  and, 
though  he  declares  that  Mr.  Lever's  stories  cannot  live,  he  forgets  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  elements  in  some  other  noveUsts  which  will  cause  their 
works  to  live.  In  fact,  Mr.  Trollope  had  little  or  no  feeling  for  certain  of 
the  elemetits — depth  of  sentiment,  poetic  or  romantic  or  mystical  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  sense  of  mystery  in  life— which  will  do  so  much  to  keep 
living  and  influential  writers  like  Hawthorne,  George  MacDonald,  and 
even  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  whom  the  latter  was  very  powerfully  developed,  to- 
gether with  large  culture  and  scientific  knowledge.  But  critical  consistency 
is  not  toi)e  looked  for  in  Mr.  Trollope,  great  as  he  was.  In  this  *  Auto- 
biography,' he  says  at  one  place  that  *  Pickwick '  is  thoroughly  human, 
in  another  that  he  is  not  human  at  all,  and  in  a  third  again  that  he  is 
thoroughly  human ;  and  the  whole  drift  of  the  criticism  of  Dickens  in 
these  pages  is  oddly  and  directly  opposed  to  what  Mr.  Trollope  wrote  in 
the  *  St.  Paul's  Magazine,'  July,  1870,  pp.  372,  878,  to  which  any  reader 
may  turn,  and  in  which  he  would  find  Mr.  Trollope  declaring  that  no  writer 
has  created  more  real  and  human  characters,  *  whom  we.  know  as  We  do 
our  own  intimate  friends' — not  even  Shakespeare  'has  done  ihis  for  so 
wide  a  circle  of  acquaintances.'  Scott  in  this  respect  is  nowhere.  *  But 
"  Pickwick  "  and  Sam  Weller,  Squeers  and  Mrs.  Gamp,  &c.,  &c.,  are  real 
persons,  and  so  well  known  to  us  that  we  think  that  they  who  are  in  the 
way  of  the  professiolis  of  these  worthies,  are  untrue  to  themselves  if  they 
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depart  in  aught  from  these  recognized  and  understood  portraits.'    Mr. 
Heniy  M.  Trollope  would  certainly  not  have  injured  his  father's  memory 
by  a  very  little  judicious  editing.    Mr.  Trollope's  clearness  within  his 
own  special  range  really  amounted  to  blindness  lo  all  beyond  it,  which 
perhaps  goes  feurther  to  accotmt  for  his  failure  in  editorship  than  he 
would  allow ;   and  the  air  of  complete  self-satisfaction  that  obtains  in 
this  record  is  one  of  the  most  mournful  things  in  recent  biography,  to  our 
thinking.     It  would  seem  as  though  the  great  novelist  of  our  time,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  show  us  how  people  live  nowadays, 
succeeded  as  he  did  by  dint  of  the  very  absence  of  those  things  which  are 
usually  conceived  to  be  essential  to  the  creative  temperament    He  did 
not  believe  in  inspiration,  but  rather  in  dogged  perseverance  :  he  deemed 
it  mere  puling  weakness  to  wait  for  any  khid  of  impulse,  as  did  George 
Eliot  and  Thackeray  and  Miss  Bronte,  and,  if  we  may  credit  his  own 
autobiography,  GoeUia.    Mr.  Trollope  reduced  novel- writing  to  a  business 
system,  in  which  the  shoemaker's  wax  to  glue  him  to  his  seat  at  the 
desk  was  of  more  importance  than  the  visits  of  the  muses.    He  depre- 
ciates his  own  characters  who  exhibit  any  tendency  to  self-denial  and 
idealism,  or  the  quahties  in  which  he  himself  was  more  or  less  deficient. 
Lily  Dale,  who  has  been  admired  by  many,  both  old  and  young,  is  to 
her  creator  a  Uttle  prig,  but  Mrs.  Proudie,  so  prosaic,  calculating,  and 
able  to  take  care  of  herself,  is  so  real  to  him  that 'she  is  constantly 
present  to  his  mind.    He  has  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  vdth  his 
more  prosaic,  worldly,  and  commonplace  characters,  and  since  he  was  not 
largely  gifted  with  humour,  this  indicates  that  he  was  highly  endowed 
with  that  sort  of  common-sense  acconunodation  which  is  so  valuable  an 
adjunct  in  practical  life.    Without  high  ideals,  he  so  completely  cultivated 
the  creatures  of  his  ovni  world — detached  from  their  actual  circumstances^ 
so  to  speak,  those  whom  he  found  he  cotdd  successfully  treat — that  they 
became  a  part  of  himself  fmd  yielded  up  to  him  all  their  secrets,  though 
it  is  to  his  honour  as  regards  that  kind  of  imaginative  fatalism,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tmique  possession  of  the  true  creator,  that  often 
tiiey  rebelled  against  his  intentions,  and,  like  creatures  quite  outside  of 
him,  and  possessed  of  an 'independent  existence,  would  insist  on  their 
own  lights,  and  on  having  their  own  way  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.    Mr. 
TroUope's  art  is  thus  solid,  substantial — a  bit  of  the  real  earth,  as  Haw- 
thorne said,  dug  out  by  a  giant  and  peopled  with  men  and  women  going 
here  and  there  on  it  at  their  daily  tasks,  wholly  unaware  of  being  made  a 
show  off ;  but  it  is,  like  himself,  too  self-sustained  and  isolated,  and  sug- 
gests too  little  of  the  mystery  of  existence,  which  would  assuredly  have 
emerged  if  the  sense  of  a  subUe  relationship  to  all  about  it  had  been  once 
admitted..    It  would  thus  have  been  less  satisfactory  in  itself;  but  it 
might  have  proved  more  enduring ;  less  likely  in  the  future  to  be  regarded 
as  something  akin  to  careful'  photographs  of  society,  and  more  suggestive 
of  universal  human  nature.    Mr.  TroUope's  limitation  of  vision,  however, 
availed  him  so  far  as  to  aid  a  certain  completeness ;  and  the  principles  of 
his  art  were  so  clear  to  him  that  nothing  perhaps  is  more  valuable  in  his 
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writings  than  the  advice  he  here  gives  to  novel-writers,  and  indeed  to  aU 
literary  aspirants.     It  can  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  that  is  much 
though  of  course  it  could  do  little  to  help  a  George  Eliot  or  a  Charlotte 
Bronte.    But  its  author^perhaps  would  urge  that  it  was  never  meant  for 
them. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  many  details  about  his  books  and  the 
prices  which  they  fetched,  his  bargainings  with  publishers,  and  his  diffi- 
oulties  with  editors,  have  been  less  interesting  to  us  than  the  hints  we 
get  incidentally  of  the  man  and  his  characteristics.  He  does  not  deeply 
stir  any  sentiment  of  love  or  veneration,  neither  does  he  disappoint  any 
hope,  having  conomitted  hilnself  by  raising  none.  His  possibihties,  so  far 
as  he  conceived  them,  he  fully  realized,  and  had  scarcely  a  desire  or 
wish  left  unsatisfied  in  his  earthly  life.  Happy  lot,  and  yet  not  quite  the 
happiest  1 

The  Life,  Letters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  Balwer, 
Lord  Lytton.  By  His  Son.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.   Two  Vols.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Much  of  autobiography  though  there  was  in  a  veiled  form  in  the 
writings  of  Bulwer,  something  was  needed  to  complete  the  conception. 
Earl  Lytton  has  -  certainly  done  much  to  supply  what  was  needfuL 
Probably  no  English  writer  has  so  systematically  and  successfully  drawn 
apon  his  own  experience  or  reproduced  with  more  exactitude  and  felicity 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  which  had  depressed  or  stimulated  him  at  the 
critical  moments  of  his  life.  Earl  Lytton  writes  well  in'  his  Preface : 
'  The  most  interesting  and  instructive  realities  of  my  father's  life  were 
interwoven  with  his  work  as  an  imaginative  author.  Had  he  been  known 
to  the  world  only  through  his  connection  with  politics,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  exceptional  in  his  career,  and  the  story  of  it  might  have 
been  shortly  told.  But  rarely  has  a  writer  of  fiction  inspired  in  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  a  more  legitimately  eager  curiosity  about  his  inner  life  and 
its  relation  to  outer  circumstances.*  But  he  had  the  gift  of  the>  story- 
teller, and  could  so  shift  the  pieces  of  the  mosaic  as  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion of  invention.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  at  once  felt  intensely 
and  needed  the  relief  of  contrasted  impressions.  In  advanced  years,  as 
in  youth,  he  was  shy,  sensitive,  seeking  solitude,  but  needing  to  escape  from 
it  and  to  find  stimulus  in  contact  with  types  of  character  different  from  his 
own.  The  words  with  which  he  closes  his  autobiography  are  very  expres- 
sive and  characteristic.  •  All  ray  life  through  I  have  found  the  necessity'of 
intervals  of  complete  solitude  for  the  cure  of  the  morbid  symptoms  which 
half-solitude  engenders.*  He  could  never  have  been  the  man  of  action, 
pure  and  simple,  but  he  needed  the  stimulus  that  association  with  men  of 
action  alone  could  yield.  He  confesses  that  he  had  all  his  life  suffered 
from  this — a  want  of  power  to  surrender  himself  easily  to  union  with 
others,  and  yet  a  craving  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  producing  some  of 
the  effects  which  can  only  be  realized  in  the  kind  of  direct  action  upon 
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others  wbioli  is  found  in  practical  work.  He  never  felt  ihorongLly  at  eaee 
in  poUtica ;  they  were  not  pursued  in  and  for  themselTes,  but  rather  as 
providing  him  at  once  with  the  material  for  meditation  and  the  stimulus 
to  it.  It  is  astonishing,  as  we  read  these  volumes,  to  find  how  thoroughly 
everything  with  which  he  was  in  any  way  practically  concerned  was 
transformed  into  usefulness  in  the  same  way.  He  wrote,  his  son  tells  us, 
essays  on  gardens,  servants,  domestic  management,  at  the  outset  of  his 
literary  career ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  earliest  essays  would 
attest  the  remarkable  power  of  colouring  the  prosaic  and  conamonplace 
with  the  fiEOicies  and  sentiments  by  which  all  his  thinking  was  suffused. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  he  had  learned  at  a  very  early  period  that  to 
gain  readers  one  must  write  to  please  readers.  Together  with  individual 
vagary  and  excess  of  reflection  there  is  what  we  may  name,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word,  a  kind  of  mental  neat-handedness,  which  can  not  only  use 
up  everything  cleverly  but  can  play  a  trick  at  times.  The  peculiar  mix- 
ture of  this  deft  practicality  with  sentimentalism,  a  rich  meditative  vein, 
and  a  tendency  to  touch  on  phases  of  exceptional  or  morbid  experience, 
together  with  an  excess  of  colour,  if  not  sometimes  glitter  of  effect,  is 
80  far  explained  by  association  of  solitary  self-analysis,  sensuous  impres- 
sibility, reaction,  and  sympathetic  craving  for  immediate  influence,  which 
literature  is  far  less  likely  to  satisfy  than  oratory  or  statesmanship. 
Much  that  has  been  criticised  in  *  Felham '  and  *  Paul  Clifford,'  and 
the  rest  of  the  earlier  novels  especially,  as  revealing  defects  of  taste,  has 
to  be  traced  in  a  large  measure  to  the  compromise  which  is  implied  in 
a  mind  of  this  typo  betaking  itself  to  fiction  as  a  means  at  once  of 
gaining  influence  and  of  indirectly  revealing  itself.  Dr.  Oliver  "Wendell 
Holmes  has  finely  said  that  each  man  and  woman  is  simply  an  omnibus 
for  conveying  down  the  characters  of  ancestors ;  and  in  a  very  special 
sense  it  might  seem  that  this  was  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Bulwer. 
First,  there  is  the  general  effect  of  the  tradition  of  ancient  ancestry, 
producing  an  efevated  if  not  ovor-strained  sense  of  self-respect ;  next,, 
the  influence  of  that  absent,  scholarly,  unworldly  grandfather ;  and  then 
that  of  the  active  and  energetic  soldier-father,  whom  we  see  in  the  son's 
methodic  and  economic  ways.  Earl  Lytton's  work,  which  promises  to- 
be  very  bulky  (for  these  two  volumes  only  carry  the  record  down  to  1881^ 
when  his  father  was  twenty-eight  years  old),  cannot  be  said  to  be  com- 
pletely successful  as  a  life.  Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  it 
lacks  rounding,  and  that  artistic  definiteness  which  can  come  only  from 
the  careful  ranging  of  material  in  distinct  periods.  But  a  woik  ought 
always  to  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  author's  purpose.  It 
would  thus  be  wrong  to  treat  the  present  work  as  a  life;  it  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  character  and  the  writings  of  Bulwer  by  such  an 
arrangement  of  very  extensive  materials  as  will  attest  at  least  the  sincerity 
of  personal  intention  if  not  uniformly  the  loftiness  of  artistic  purpose.  And 
in  this  Earl  Lytton  has  been  remarkably  successful.  Not  only  do  these 
volumes  throw  so  much  light  on  what  had  been  obscure,  that  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  they  must  now  be  simply  indispensable  to  all 
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students  of  literature ;  but  tbay  haVe  tUe  further  merit  of  making  ub 
reverence  and  love  tbe  man  in  discovering,  as  we  pass  from  point  to  point, 
bow  mucb  of  patience,  self-control,  and  steady  application  be  practised 
throughout  bis  life.  His  triumphs  were  really  won  by  no  trick,  but  by 
sterling  honesty  of  purpose  and  tbe  outcome  of  fine  and  sometimes  xm- 
expected  traits  of  character.  Psychologically,  tbe  autobiography  attests 
that  what  was  held  by  many  critics  to  be  affectation  was  simply  the 
necessary  process  of  Bulwer's  mind  and  imagination ;  bis  autobiography 
proving  that  facta,  if.  they  were  not  in  themselves  akin  to  romance,  yet  to 
his  imagination  they  invested  themselves  with  this  character. 

Tbe  first  Volume  is  occupied  with  Lord  Lytton's  autobiography,  which 
ends  in  1825,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  From  it 
we  learn  of  his  sufferings  at  school;  his  premature  thought  and  early 
boyish  bookishness ;  bis  first  pure,  passionate  devotion  to  a  country 
maiden,  which  (though  none  of  his  family  knew  of  it)  is  now  clearly  seen 
to  have  left  deep  impress  on  '  Eenelm  Chillingly  '—one  of  his  latest 
novels.  We  have  also  incidents  connected  with  his  term  at  Cambridge 
and  his  relations  witli  Praed,  Villiers,  Macaulay,  and  others,  of  whom 
we  have  good  portraits.  We  have  also  details  of  his  wanderings,  in 
which  he  shouldered  his  knapsack  and  walked  on  foot,  and  met  not 
only  with  adventures,  but  with  adventures  that  worked  themselves 
into  romances ;  as  witness  tbe  chapter  tbe  *  Wanderjahr,*  as  he  names 
it  after  the  German  style,  in  which  he  describes  his  lodging  with  tbe 
forbidding  man  who  was  said  by  his  neighbours  to  have  committed 
murder.  His  escapades  with  the  gipsies  are  described  too,  as  well  as 
his  innocent  liaison  with  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  whose  vanity  apparently 
it  was  to  have  all  big  or  brilliant  fish  in  her  net.  Were  it  not  that  there 
is  so  much  interest  in  tracing  out  the  various  traits  of  Bulwer's  ancestry 
that  re-appeared  with  more  striking  ef^ct  in  him,  the  early  accounts  of 
lineage  would  perhaps  be  set  down  as  too  detailed ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  fii*st  volume.  Earl  Lytton,  with  right  good  taste  and  manly 
tone,  inserts  notes  and  passages  of  the  most  living  interest,  and  does  not 
fail  generally  to  give  tbe  proper  directions  and  suggestions  to  the  reader. 
The  second  volume  begins  by  recounting  the  incidents  of  a  visit  to  Paris 
in  1825,  and  indicating  the  influences  which  were  then  most  dominant. 
Bulwer's  meeting  with  Miss  Eosina  Wheeler,  tbe  daughter  of  a  rather 
impoverished  Irish  squire,  who  by  and  by  became  his  wife,  is  then  treated ; 
— a  union  which  was  somewhat  imprudent.  Bulwer  as  a  younger  son 
was  as  yet  entirely  dependent  on  his  mother,  and  she  did  not  look  on  the 
union  with  any  favour,  but  tbe  reverse.  Bulwer,  however,  took  his  own 
way,  with  the  result  that  he  was  thrown  on  bis  own  resources.  After  his 
marriage  he  retired  to  a  country-house  called  Woodcot,  near  Beading, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature  as  a  means  of  living.  The 
account  here  given  of  the  struggle  which  for  years  he  maintained,  and 
the  brave  manner  in  which  he  bore  himself  amidst  privations  of  a  kind 
to  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed,  cannot  fail,  as  we  think,  to  draw  out 
towards  him  the  kindlier  sympathies  of  some  who  have  not  hitherto  had 
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the  least  idea  thai  the  man  who  has  been  dabbed  '  dandy,* '  exquisite,' 
•  bandbox/  and  •  the  padded  man  that  wore  the  stays,*  had  anything 
approaching  to  such  a  probation  as  this.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realize 
what  to  such  an  one  as  Bulwer  must  have  been  the  struggle  day  by  day  to 
turn  out  a  certain  amount  of '  copy  *  of  a  kind  that  was  not  seldom  wholly 
different  from  what  he  would  have  chosen  to  write.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  amount  of  work  then  done  was  valuable  as  training,  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  the  more  honourable  to  him  that  afterwards,  when  no  such 
necessity  was  laid  upon  him,  he  still  continued  as  devoted  to  literary  work, 
}>ouring  forth,  year  by  year,  novels,  essays,  and  poems.  He  aimed  to  perfect 
and  to  finish  all  tliat  he  wrote ;  remarking  in  the  autobiography,  concerning 
one  of  his  juvenile  essays,  that '  it  was  completed  from  the  dislike  I  have 
always  entertained  to  leave  anything  unfinished.*  His  incessant  industry 
and  versatihty  defeated  this  aim  however,  with  the  result  that  many  un- 
finished writings  have  remained  to  enrich  the  pages  of  the  present  work. 
The  bitterest  drop  in  his  cup  in  those  days  of  struggle,  perhaps,  was  the 
rmfoi^ving  attitude  taken  by  his  mother,  whom  no  letters  or  appeals 
could  move  for  years,  though  his  tone  in  vnriting  to  her  letter  on  letter 
that  brought  no  word  of  reply  is  wholly  kind  and  devoted.  He  is 
desirous  only  of  her  friendly  regard.  Even  after  there  had  been  a  kind 
of  reconciliation,  it  was  destined  to  suffer  through  reference  to  *  mainten- 
ance *  afforded  to  his  wife,  which,  as  he  respectfully  reminded  his  mother, 
had  not  been  soUcited,  but  only  her  friendship.  *  Coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before,'  and  we  can  easily  see  the  clouds  gathering  on  that 
domestic  horizon.  Earl  Lytton  carefully  prepares  the  reader  for  what  is 
to  come,  and  so  far  writes  on  this  trying  subject  with  dignity  and  good 
taste.  With  regard  to  Lord  Lytton,  he  well  points  out  that  he  was 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  utterly  incapacitated  from  allying  himself 
with  literary  parties  or  securing  the  aid  of  Uterary  chques.  Earl  Lytton 
is  careful  to  remark  that  his  father  succeeded  with  the  public  in  spite  of 
the  critics ;  and  a  good  deal  that  he  has  to  say  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  volame  might  well  be  read  as  an  indirect  illustration  of  the  leading 
idea  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine*s  volume  on  Enghsh  hterary  criticism  in  the 
earUer  quarter  of  the  century.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that 
even  Thackeray  was  amongst  those  who  had  launched  their  lampoons 
at  Bulwer.  He  was  sorry  for  it,  but  could  not  recall  the  writing. 
He  wrote  in  contrition  to  Bulwer  thus : — '  There  are  two  performances 
especially  (among  the  critical  and  biographical  works  of  the  erudite  Mr. 
Tellowplush)  which  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  reproduced ;  and  I  ask 
pardon  of  the  author  of  '*  The  Caxtons  '*  for  a  lampoon  which  I  know 
he  himself  has  forgiven,  and  which  I  wish  I  could  reoalL* 

Earl  Lytton's  volumes  are  not  only  valuable  as  recounting  the  leading 
incidents  in  the  earher  portion  of  a  most  remarkable  career,  but  as 
throwing  fresh  light  on  points  that  were  doubtful,  and  as  supplying 
materials  for  a  faithful  and  final  judgment  of  one  who  alike  as  orator, 
essayist,  dramatist,  and  novelist,  took  a  high  place,  if  not  the  highest. 
Such  a  service  to  hterature  only  a  man  of  rare  gifts  could  render :  and  we 
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shall  look  forward  to  the  rest  of  the  work  with  the  liveliest  interest  and 
curiosity.  The  portraits  and  illastrations  in  these  volumes  have  been 
executed  in  the  finest  style  of  art.  They  do  much  to  make  the  book 
attractive,  and  greatly  aid  in  rendering  the  reader  familiar  with  person* 
and  places  referred  to ;  while  the  facsimiles  of  handwriting  will  be 
generally  welcomed. 

Life  of  Goethe.  By  Heinrich  Duntzer.  Translated  by 
Thomas  W.  Lyster,  Assistant  Librarian  National  Library 
of  Lreland.  With  Authentic  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Professor  DUntzer  has  been  unduly  depreciated  in  our  country.  He  is 
a  most  conscientious  and  reliable  writer,  and  is  not  blessed  (or  cursed) 
with  preconceived  ideas  so  strong  as  to  make  him  disinclined  to  render 
documents  faithfully,  or  to  omit  and  colour  and  make  things  fit  in.  Ho 
is  no  genius,  and  we  cannot  credit  him  with  the  gift  of  urgent  insight ;  but 
he  presents  a  series  of  quiet  pictures  by  dint  of  methodic  cai'e  and  devoted 
regard  for  accuracy.  His  picture  of  Goethe  is  neither  enchanting  nor 
disenchanting:  we  feel  that  Professor  DUntzer  has,  so  far  as  he  could» 
painted  him  exactly  as  he  was  to  his  eyes ;  and  if  occasionally  he  puts  a 
point  mildly,  it  is  not  with  the  idea  of  misleading,  but  only  that  he  may 
approve  himself  moderate  and  disinterested,  and  gain  the  reader's  sufi&ages 
and  confidence.  He  goes  his  own  way,  regardless  of  any  high-flown  idea  of 
other  folks'  consistency  and  claim  to  perfection,  careful  only  to  do  his  best, 
and  that  truth  shall  not  suffer  at  his  hands.  The  result  is  that  he  presents 
US  with  an  excellent  test  by  which  to  try  much  else  that  has  been  written 
about  Goethe,  and  even  that  which  Goethe  has  written  about  himself. 
To  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble,  Professor  Diintzer  will  give  more 
aid  than  any  other  writer  to  discriminate  the  truth  from  the  poetry,  the 
fiction  from  the  fact,  in  the  poet's  marvellous  autobiography — the '  Wahrheit 
and  Dichtung.'  Mr.  George  Lewes  made  a  very  bold  profession  of  doing^ 
this ;  but  he  was  so  possessed  and  subdued  by  the  magic  of  that  book  that, 
instead  of  testing  its  colour,  he,  so  to  speak,  merely  reflected  it  at  another 
angle.  His  biography  of  Goethe  is  really  very  much  Goethe's  own  auto- 
biography, with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Lewes's  hero-worship.  Take  one 
point :  Goethe's  treatment  of  Herder  about  the  Gotz.  Mr.  Lewes  glossed 
over  that  matter  and  twisted  the  facts  which  he  clearly  had  before  him 
at  the  time  into  a  show  of  service.  Goethe,  in  the  autobiography,  dis- 
tinctly  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  Herder  sourly  decried  the  *  Gotz,*" 
and  treated  it  as  unworthy  of  publication,  and  that  to  Merck  alone — ^the 
clever,  cynical,  sagacious  Mephistopheles- Merck — ^was  he  indebted  for 
any  help  or  encouragement.  Professor  Diintzer  is  candid,  and  is  also 
strong  enough  to  go  through  his  vast  miscellany  of  facts  and  do  them  justice, 
regardless  of  the  animus  of  Goethe's  autobiography.  He  tells  us  that 
not  only  did  Herder  heartily  praise  the  Gotz,  but  that  he  was  the  first  io 
praise  it,  giving  Goethe  many  good  hints  for  its  improvement  in  re-writingt 
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which  he  did,  clearly  with  these  hints  in  view.  And  more  than  this :  his 
researches  prove  that  Herder  praises  it  in  type  on  the  strength  of  the 
first  draft  of  it  which  he  had  then  seen.  Professor  Diintzer  quotes 
from  a  letter  of  Goethe's  under  date  December  5, 1772,  and  adds  that 
«  Goethe  thanks  Herder  for  having  in  an  essay  on  Shakespeare,  though 
without  naming  him,  blessed  him  for  Gotz,*  adding : '  we  are  the  ancients; 
a  httle  modified  here  and  there  does  not  matter.'  Professor  Diintzer  might 
have  quoted  many  more  letters — ^notably  one  in  Herder's  '  Nachlass '  to 
Caroline  Flachsland — proving  that  he  transformed  himself  into  an  adver- 
tizing medium  for  the  Gotz — ^no  less — ^long  before  anyone  else  had  so  praised 
it.  Goethe's  attempt  to  deny  to  Herder  all  credit  for  any  help  or  advice 
regarding  GK^tz  is  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the  biography, 
reflecting  sadly  either  upon  his  memory  or  his  gratitude :  and  from  this 
position  there  is  no  escape.  We  have  wondered  as  we  read  some  parts  of 
Professor  Diintzer's  biography  whether  he  really  had  clearly  in  his  mind 
as  he  wrote  the  drift  of  some  passages  in  the  '  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung ; ' 
if  he  did|  his  victory  in  biographic  independence  is  all  the  greater.  But 
again  we  have  doidbts,  for  we  find  him  at  p.  151,  vol.  L,  saying,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  autobiography,  *  More  important  was  the  alliance  of  Merck, 
who  had  given  Gotz  the  praise  it  merited  when  Herder  was  obstinately 
sileni'  We  could,  had  we  space,  dwell  on  a  dozen  points  of  a  similar 
character,  throwing  light  on  Goethe's  tendencies  in  some  directions.  But 
we  must  forbear.  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  manner  in  which 
Professor  Diintzer  has  dealt  with  the  '  Period  of  Service  at  Weimar,' 
arranging  the  £Acts  with  clearness,  and  doing  full  justice  to  those  with 
whom  Goethe  was  brought  into  contact.  His  array  of  authorities  proves 
his  industry,  as  his  quiet  and  effective  style  proves  his  impartiaUty.  With 
a  clear  sense  of  the  points  in  which  his  book  is  fitted  to  supplement,  if 
not  to  supersede,  those  which  have  gone  before  it,  he  writes  in  his  preface  : 
'  While  Goethe's  biographer  will  from  time  to  time  refer  his  readers  to  the 
presentation  of  things  in  '  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung ; '  because  this  pre- 
sentation is  universally  known,  it  should  be  understood— without  prejudice 
to  the  beautiful  ideal  vision  of  the  past  that  Goethe  saw  from  the  serene 
heights  of  his  wise  old  age — ^that  the  main  duty  of  the  narrator  of  the 
poef  s  early  manhood  is  to  help  exact  truth  to  her  rights,  and  that  chiefly 
by  the  disclosures  of  recent  years.  In  Goethe's  time  it  was  not  possible 
to  arrange  fiBusts  in  their  correct  order,  or  to  throw  upon  them  the  ligbt 
now  known  to  be  the  true  one.'  Mr.  Lyster  has  done  the  work  of  trans- 
lation well,  with  studious  attention  to  the  author's  meaning  and  purpose, 
and  he  gives  proof  of  independent  study  of  the  Goethe  materials  by 
many  notes,  and  a  few  slight  corrections  of  matters  of  fact.  The  portraits 
of  distinguished  persons  brought  into  contact  with  Goethe,  and  drawings 
of  the  places  connected  with  him,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  a  book 
which  would  hardly  have  been  possible  save  for  those  long  patient  years 
which  went  to  the  formation  of  the  *  Studien.' 
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AmiiniuB  Vambery:  His  Life  and  Adventures.  Written  by 
Himself.  With  Portrait  and  Illnstrations.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin. 

This  work  will  be  turned  to  with  unusnal  interest,  for  A.  Vamb^ry*s 
travels  in  the  East  have  rendered  his  name  almost  a  household  word 
amongst  ns.    His  lone  and  adventurous  journey  through  the  countries  of 
Central  Asia  resulted  in  his  giving  us  a  mass  of  picturesque  and  useful 
knowledge  of  the  manners,  the  customs,  and  the  probable  future    of 
Khans,  Mohanmiedan  chiefs,  Turcoman  tribes,  &c.    He  now  presents  us 
with  an  account  of  his  early  life,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
his  journey  into  Central  Asia.    His  childhood  was  not  without  hardship, 
for  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  few  months  old,  and  his  mother  marry- 
ing agafh  he  was  speedily  left  to  shift  for  himself.    He  was  only  twelve 
years  old  at  this  time,  and  he  suffered  from  lameness.    Apprenticed  first 
to  a  ladies*  dressmaker,  he  left  this  occupation  and  became  tutor  to  an 
innkeeper's  son.    Having  saved  eight  florins,  Yamb^  left  his  native 
home  on  an  island  of  the  Danube,  and  went  to  the  gymnasium  at  St. 
George,  near  Pressburg.    His  struggles  continued,  but  he  preserved  a 
cheerful  heart,  and  occupied  his  vacation  in  pedestrian  tours  through 
Austria  and  Bohemia.    There  is  something  in  his  travels  which  reminds 
us  of  the  wanderings  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.     *  At  night,'  says  Vambery,  *  I 
usually  put  up  at  the  houses  of  the  reverend  clergy  of  the  place,  where 
my  Latin  conversation  was  sure  to  earn  for  me  some  regard  and  a  few 
kreutzers  for  my  traveUing  expenses ;  and  by  a  few  happy,  neatly  turned 
comphments  bestowed  upon  their  housekeepers,  I  generally  succeeded  in 
having  my  travelling-bag  filled  with  provisions  for  the  next  day.    Truly 
politeness  and  %  cheerful  disposition  are  precious  coins  current  in  every 
country ;  they  stand  at  a  high  premium  with  the  young  and  the  old,  with 
men  and  women ;  and  he  who  has  them  at  his  disposi\l  may  very  well 
call  himself  rich,  though  his  purse  bo  empty.'     During  the  Crimean  War 
Vambery  was  at  Constantinople,  and  it  was  here  that  he  acquired  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  Mohanmiedan  life  which  served  him  in  good  stead 
in  his  travels.    He  occupied  the  position  of  tutor  to  several  Turkish 
families  of  distinction.    He  was  noted  for  his  linguistic  attainments  and 
an  especially  retentive  memory.    He  formed  a  great  wish  to  travel  in  the 
East,  and  ultimately  he  was  enabled  to  do  this  through  the  pecuniary  aid 
afforded  him  by  the  Hungarian  Academy.    He  set  out  accordingly  with 
numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  Teheran.     He  went  on  foot  by  way  of 
Erzeroum  and  Tabriz,  and  passed  through  many  adventures,  some  of 
which  did  not  promise  a  peaceful  issue.    At  Tabriz  he  witnessed  the 
investiture  of  Prince  Mozaffur  Eddin  with  the  Royal   Ehelat  as  his 
father*s  heir.    Travelhng  as  ah  effendi,  he  was  secure  where  many  an 
ordinary  adventurer  would  have  found  himself  in  great  peril.    Nearly  a 
generation  has  now  passed  since  M.  Vambdry  had  his  first  introduction  to 
the  English  pubUc ;  they  will  find  their  interest  in  him  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  this  graphic  account  of  his  life  and  adventures  from 
his  own  pen. 
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The  Popular  Life  of  Buddha.     By  Arthur  Lillik.     Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Lillie,  "wlio  is  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Asiaiio  Society,  has  written 
this   work  professedly  as  an  answer  to  the  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881, 
delivered  by  Dr.  Bhys  Davids.    Among  the  positions  of  Dr.  Davids  that 
be  sets  himself  to  controvert  are  (1)  that  Buddha  preached  flat  atheism; 
(2)  that  man  does  not  exist  in  any  form  after  death ;  (8)  that  he  despised 
mysticism,  and  disbelieved  in  anything  outside  of  the  world  of  matter. 
He  thinks  that  Dr.  Davids'  sympathies  with  Comtism  are  the  cause  of 
bis  perversions,  and  that '  he  is  a  confused  and  untrained  thinker,*  which  he 
certainly  is  not.  Although  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  at  least  some  of  Mr. 
Lillie's  conclusions,  his  own  loose  thinking  and  somewhat  flippant  argu- 
mentation contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  seriousness  and  carefulness 
c^  Dr.  Davids.   We  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  all  his  positions.    For 
example,  where  is  the  authority  for  affirming  that  Buddhism  is  *  the  one 
religion  virgin  (sic)  of  coercion  ?'    This  certainly  cannot  apply  to  many  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  Protestant  faith.   Those  to  whom  Buddha  is  only 
a  name  will  here  find  much  information  upon  the  great  Eastern  religious 
leader.    Buddha  was  a  religious  reformer  who  died  470  years  before  the 
Chnstian  era.    Mr.  Lillie  claims  as  some  of  the  results  of  his  life  that  the 
most  formidable  priestly  tyranny  the  world  has  ever  seen  perished  before 
his  attack ;  that  the  institution  of  caste  was  assailed  and  overthrown;  that 
polygamy  was  for  the  first  time  pronounced  immoral,  and  slavery  con- 
demned ;  that  woman  was  for  the  first  time  considered  man*s  equal,  and 
allowed  to  develope  her  spiritual  life ;  that  all  bloodshed  was  rigidly  for- 
bidden; that  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual  hfe  of  the  individual  was  for 
the  first  time  substituted  for  religion  by  body  corporate ;  that  religious 
propagandism  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  the  missionary  and 
the  preacher;  and  that  Buddhis;n  effected  great  successes  by  moral  means 
alone.     Some  idea  of  the  power  and  tenacity  of  the  religion  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  its  adherents  are  still  calculated  to  number 
about  one-third  of  the  whole  human  race.    While  the  reader  of  this  httle 
book  will  gain  much  information  about  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  he  will 
be  able  to  perceive  as  he  reads  the  vast  points  of  superiority  which  the 
simple  Christian  religion  has  over  the  religion  here  explained.     In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  system  of  Buddha,  though  siiU  powerful,  must  now 
be  a  slowly  decaying  system  instead  of  an  advancing  one.    There  are 
conditions  at  work  which  must  inevitably  lead  to  its  dissolution. 

Heth  and  Moab.  By  Claude  Eeonier  Conder,  K.E.,  Author 
of  *  Tent  Work  in  Palestine,'  &c,  (Palestine  Exploration 
Fund.)    Bentley. 

Captain  Conder's  new  book  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  brief 
survey  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  the 
eoantry  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  simamer  and  autumn  of  1881.    This  at 
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least  is  the  main  subject  of  the  work ;  bat  there  are  also  some  readable 
chapters  at  the  begimiing,  describmg  how  the  author  found  time,  whilst 
waiting  for  his  instruments,  to  make  an  expedition  into  the  *  Land  of  the 
Hittites/  where  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  light  upon  what  seems  very 
probably  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Hittite  capital,  Eadesh  on  the 
Orontes — ^the  same  that  Rameses  II.  besieged  in  the  picturesque  fashion 
depicted  on  the  wall  of  the  Bameseum  at  Thebes.  Captain  Conder  also 
passed  through  the  '  Purple  Land,*  as  he  styles  the  country  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, by  way  of  Byblos  and  Tyre,  and  records  many  interesting 
observations,  ranging  from  the  worship  of  Adonis,  and  the  casting  ashore 
of  the  dissected  body  of  Osiris,  to  the  positions  of  the  great  crusading 
fortresses.  There  is  also  a  short  chapter  on  Mount  Gilead,  whither  the 
author  went  in  1882  in  attendance  upon  the  sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

But  the  chief  subject  of  the  volume  is  the  survey  of  Eastern  Palestine 
so  far  as  it  was  effected  in  1881.  It  was  a  much  more  perilous  under- 
taking than  that  of  Western  Palestine,  which  the  Exploration  Fund  had 
successfully  accomphshed ;  for  the  Porte  had  become  frightened  at  the 
encroachments  of  Christians  on  all  sides,  from  Armenia  to  Tunis,  and 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  object  of  the  survey  was  really 
annexation.  It  therefore  obstinately  refused  to  renew  the  firman  by 
which  the  progress  of  the  western  survey  had  been  facilitated,' and  declined 
even  to  remain  neutral  or  affect  ignorance  of  Captain  Condor's  proceed- 
ings. Whatever  was  done,  therefore,  was  done  in  spite  of  the  active 
hostility  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  who,  after  eleven  weeks  of  tracking 
and  menacing,  finally  ordered  the  explorers  out  of  the  country.  In  those 
eleven  weeks,  however,  Captain  Conder  and  his  assistants,  in  defiance  of 
the  government  of  the  land  and  in  spite  of  very  serious  dangers  from 
the  Bedouins  of  the  wild  country  beyond  Jordan,  succeeded  in  mapping 
about  five  hundred  square  miles  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  taking  all 
necessary  observations,  notes,  and  photographs  of  objects  of  interest 
in  these  pecuUarly  attractite  districts.  We  must  remember  that  this  was 
the  territory  of  Og  and  Sihon,  with  all  their  wonderful  associations ;  that 
the  new  survey  stretched  to  Arnon,  and  included  Baal  Peor  and  Shittim, 
where  the  Moabitish  women  led  the  IsraeHtes  astray;  Mount  Nebo, 
whence  Balaam  looked  down  upon  the  tabernacles  of  Israel,  and  'blessed 
them  altogether;*  Heshbon,  the  city  of  Sihon;  Rabbath  Ammon,  and 
many  other  places  of  the  deepest  interest.  We  cannot  resist  quoting  the 
description  of  the  view  firom  Mount  Nebo  (or  Pisgah) — the  view  that  met 
the  eyes  of  the  dying  Moses  when  he  was  permitted  to  see  but  not  to  enter 
the  Promised  Land :  *  On  the  north-east,  the  site  of  Heshbon  appears  on 
the  edge  of  the  Mishor  plateau,  with  Elealah  behind,  and  on  the  noi*th 
the  ridge  of  Neby  Osh*a  bounds  the  picture,  entirely  concealing  Hermon 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  northern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  visible. 
On  the  west  rises  the  watershed  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  while  Bethlehem, 
and  Jerusalem,  and  the  mole-hill  of  Herodium  can  be  clearly  made  out. 
The  ''nest  of  the  Eenite'*  appears  on  the  south-west,  and  thence  the 
ridge  runs  by  Beny  N'aim — whence  Abraham  saw  the  smoke  of  Sodom 
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rising  in  the  deep  gorge— on  to  Oliyet  and  Mispeb  (Neby  Samwil),  while 
tlie  cone  of  Taiyibeb  (Opbrab)  and  the  ridge  of  Tell  As^ir  (Baal  Hazor) 
with  its  great  oak  trees,  remnants  of  an  old  enclosure  of  Baal,  are  promi- 
nent objects.  North  of  these  again  are  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  with  the  cleft 
between,  indicating  Shechem,  and  on  the  right  Hazkin,  the  lofty  summit  of 
EzekieFs  mountain,  and  on  the  slope  lies  Bezek,  where  Saul  numbered 
Israel,  gathered  together  for  the  relief  of  Jabesh  Gilead.*  Captain  Gonder 
claims  to  have  identified  thirty  biblical  sites  beyond  the  Jordan,  in 
addition  to  the  forty-nine  previously  fixed,  leaving  only  eighteen  mide* 
termined.  He  has  also  recorded  no  less  than  seven  hundred  rude  stone 
monuments  in  Moab  alone,  dolmens,  standing  stones,  &o.,  concerning 
which  and  the  '  pillars  *  and  '  altars '  and  '  tables '  mentioned  in  Scripture 
he  has  drawn  some  remarkable  conclusions.  The  chapters  on  Arab  super- 
stitions and  character,  and  on  the  future  of  Syria  (which  Captain  Conder 
would  like  to  see  under  an  English  protectorate),  are  less  striking ;  but 
from  first  to  last  the  volume  abounds  in  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion, of  a  kind  that  must  reconmiend  the  work  strongly  to  all  who  seriously 
Btudy  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  many  who  only  care  for  a  pleasant  and 
readable  book. 

Merv :  a  Story  of  Adventures   and    Captivity.    Epitomized 
from  *  The  Merv  Oasis.'    By  Edmund  O'Donovan,  Special . 
Correspondent  of  '  The  Daily  News.'    With  a  Portrait. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  noticed  at  length  the  larger  work  firom  which  this  volume  is  drawn. 
Mr.  CDonovan's  lamented  death  in  the  Soudan,  whither  he  went  as 
*  Daily  News '  correspondent  with  Hicks  Pasha*8  army,  adds  a  pathetic 
interest  to  the  review  of  his  stirring  adventures  in  Central  Asia.  Those 
romantic  experiences,  especially  during  his  wearisome  captivity^  are  so 
well  told,  that  we  are  not  surprised  such  a  compendium  as  the  present 
should  have-  been  called  for.  His  picturesque  style,  his  unfailing  good- 
temper  even  in  the  most  depressing  circumstances,  his  hairbreadth 
escapes,  and  his  daring  ventures,  combine  to  render  his  account  of  his 
journey  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  books ;  but  of  course  there  was 
much  ofa^  geographical  and  scientific  nature  which  could  quite  well  be 
detached  from  the  narrative.  This  has  been  skilfully  done  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  volume,  which  readers,  with  any  taste  for  learning 
i^bout  realities  instead  of  inventions,  should  vastly  prefer  to  any  fiction. 

Native  Life  in  Travancore.     By  the  Rev.    Samuel  Mateeb^ 
F.L.S.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Author  of: 
'  The  Land  of  Charity/  &c.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Mr.  Mateer  deserves  all  credit  for  perseverance  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  as  well  as  for  knowledge  of  his 
subject  and  skilful  presentation  of  facts.    He  tells  us  that  '  it  has  been 
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written,  mainly,  daring  a  period  of  restriction,  on  aooonnt  of  weak  health, 
from  the  more  active  dnties  of  the  ministry ;  *  and  he  adds  *  that  the 
hope  is  indulged  that  it  may  prove  quite  as  useful  in  its  own  way,  by 
treasuring  and  presenting  for  general  reference  information  regarding 
Travancore,  as,  perhaps,  more  direct  labours  in  travelling  and  lecturing 
on  the  subject  might  have  been.'  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  modest 
hope  will  be  realized.  The  book  is  an  encyclopsedia  of  well-digested  facts, 
the  result  of.  long  and  familiar  observation,  and  of  the  close  and  critical 
study  of  ahnost  all  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Only  a  man  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  matter  could  have  written  it.  To  the  ordinary  reader 
the  very  complex  classification  of  the  people  will  be  somewhat  puzzling, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  chapter  on  that  subject  attentively  if  the 
rest  is  to  be  understood.  The  various  castes  and  classes  are  then  attended 
to,  and  whatever  is  special  to  each  carefully  noted.  Shanars,  Pandarams, 
Malayalams,  and  Namburi,  Brahmans,  Pulayars,  Yedars,  Enravars, 
Ilavars,  and  Mohnmmadans,  are  all  carefully  described  in  their  customs 
and  characteristics.  The  chapter  on  the  Hill  tribes  has  been  especially 
interesting  to  us.  They  are  for  most  part  divided  into  small  wandering 
bodies,  living  for  a  few  months  in  one  particular  spot,  and  then  deserting  it 
for  another  as  soon  as  their  scanty  crop  of  grain  is  reaped.  The  Mala 
Arayans  have  fixed  villages  with  tree-supported  houses.  The  Arayan 
worship  is  a  low  form  of  ancestor-worship  through  images.  The 
worship  of  cows  and  snake- worship  are  common  among  the  higher  grades. 
Many  of  their  peculiar  customs  are  not  to  be  understood  apart  from  their 
law  of  nepotism,  which  accounts  for  much  in  the  condition  of  woman. 
The  industries  are  treated  in  an  attractive  manner.  Cotton  is  not  grown 
in  Travancore,  though  it  is  manufactured  to  some  extent,  but  far  less  than 
might  be  expected  througli  the  existence  of  sumptuary  laws.  The  chapters 
on  *  Music  and  Musical  Instruments,'  and  'Distillation  and  Excise'  are 
good.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that  drinking  habits  are  spreading, 
which  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  Notwithstanding,  the  good  effects  of 
the  mission  work  are  steady,  continuous,  encouraging.  From  the  multi- 
tude of  adherents  local  congregations  are  drawn,  native  scripture-readers 
or  catechists  being  placed  over  them  to  instruct  them.  When  Mr.  Mateer 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  1859,  there  were  *  then  in  the  mission  nearly 
17,000  adherents  of  all  ages ;  now  there  are  41,847  worshipping  in  258 
congregations.  Of  those  there  were  but  980  in  full  communion  as  chm-ch 
members ;  these  now  number  4124.  There  was  not  a  single  ordained 
native  minister  in  1865,  now  there  are  18  ;  and  their  annual  meetings  for 
mutual  consultation  and  united  prayer  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
time  •  .  •  .  Corresponding  progress  has  been  made  in  the  education  of 
males  and  females,  both  children  and  adults.  There  are  now  10,696 
children  learning  in  our  schools,  of  whom  2375  are  girls.' 

Among  the  Indians  of  Guiana.     By  Everard  P.  m  Thurn, 
M.A.,  Oxon.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
British  Guiana  has  recently  been  the  centre  of  much  interest,  and  for 
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that  reason  Mr.  im  Thumbs  important  book  of  travel  in  that  region  wiU 
naturally  be  tamed  to.    Opinions  greatly  differ  as  to  the  possibility  of 
European  civilization  and  enterprise  doing  much  with  Guiana;  soma 
travellers  believe  that  all  labour  spent  upon  it  will  be  entirely  wasted ; 
while  others  affirm  that  w.e  have  only  to  *  go  up  and  possess  the  land,' 
and  we  shall  find  that  we  can  do  anything  we  please  with  it    The  trnth 
probably  lies,  as  it  often  does,  between  the  two  extremes.    But  those  who 
desire  to  learn  what  Guiana  really  is,  as  well  as  the  character  of  its 
people,  will  find  the  present  work  an  invaluable  aid  in  this  respect.    It 
has  the  merit  of  being  very  largely  anthropologic,  an  important  branch 
of  science  in  connection  with  a  people  of  whom  we  are  ignorant.    The 
author  spent  two  years  and  a  half— that  is,  from  July,  1877,  to  Christmas 
Day,  1879— in  wandering  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
colony.     As  many  persons  consider  that  a  fortnight's  stay  in  a  country 
fully  entitles  them  to  write  a  work  upon  it,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  incal- 
culable advantage  Mr.  im  Thum  enjoys  over  all  such.    At  the  close  of 
1881,  so  fascinated  was  he  by  the  country,  that  he  went  for  a  second  stay 
there.    If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  illustrations  which  accompany  this 
work,  Guiana  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  land,  with  its  placid  lakes,  its  fall- 
ing  cascades,  its  gorgeous  forests,  and  its  bird  and  plant  life.    The  writer 
speaks  of  the  country  as  consisting  of  four  tracts,  lying  one  beyond  the 
other,  parallel  to  the  coast-line.    The  outermost,  or  sugar  tract,  which 
lies  nearest  to  the  sea-coast,  is  the  only  one  at  present  cultivated  and 
inhabited  to  any  considerable  extent.    Then  there  is  the  timber  tract, 
from  which  alone  timber  has  as  yet  been  remuneratively  brought  to 
market.     This  extends  toward  the  interior  as  far  as  the  lowest  cataracts 
on  the  various  rivers.   The  two  remaining  tracts  are  entirely  uninhabited 
except  by  widely  scattered  Indians  of  four  or  hve  different  tribes.    These 
are  the  forest  tract  and  the  Savannah  tract.    The  former  is  everywhere 
covered  by  dense  forests  as  yet  untouched  by  the  woodcutter,  and  con- 
sisting largely  of  the  two  most  valuable  trees  of  the  colony.  The  Savannah 
tract  is  farthest  from  the  sea ;  it  consists  of  fine  meadow  land,  and  the 
British  share  of  it  is  about  14,000  square  miles  in  extent.    But  it  is  con* 
ceded  that  all  that  is  at  present  known  about  the  interior  of  British 
Guiana  consists  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  disconnected  facts.  The 
author  describes  at  length  his  journey  into  the  interior,  and  then  devotes 
separate  chapters  to  the  various  aspects  of  plant  life,  animal  life,  the 
Indian  tribes,  family   systems  and  marriage  systems,  appearance  and 
dress,  houses  and  settlements,  social  life,  hunting  and  fishing,  agriculture, 
the  preparation  of  food,  manufactures,  Paiwari  feasts,  Eenaimas  and 
Peaimen,  religion,  folk-lore,  and  Indian  antiquities.   So  that  there  is  no 
aspect  of  the  country  or  the  people  left  untouched  upon.  The  great  draw- 
back to  the  colony  is  that  there  are  no  roads  in  it  except  that  which  runs 
along  the  coast.  But  there  are  four  great  rivers,  which  run  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  from  the  interior  to  the  sea.  If  the  colony,  therefore,  should 
become  well  peopled  by  Europeans,  there  will  be  ample  natural  means  at 
band  for  the  establishment  and  development  of  commerce.    Many  of  the 
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anthor's  chapters  are  very  valuable^  and  will  doubtless  be  serviceable  to- 
fature  writers  upon  Guiana,  or  intending  travellers  or  settlers  in  the 
colony.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  fifty-three  illustrations  and  a  map, 
80  that  the  eye  as  well  as  the  imagination  will  readily  appreciate  the 
country  of  which  Mr.  im  Thum  writes  with  much  spirit  and  considerable 
approval 

Town  Life  in  Australia.    By  E.  E.  N.  Twopeny.    Elliot  Stock. 

We  have  had  abundance  of  sketches  of  bush  life  in  Australia,  so  that 
it  is  an  agreeable  change  to  come  upon  a  work  descriptive  of  urban  life  in 
that  interesting  colony.  The  writer  evidently  knows  his  subject  well,  and 
speaks  with  considerable  authority.  Speaking  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
he  rather  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter.  It  has  not  only  the  most 
public  spirit  and  the  finest  buildings,  but  the  prettiest  girls  in  Australia  t 
Our  enthusiasm  for  beauty,  however,  is  rather  damped  when  the  author 
goes  on  io  say  that  you  have  to  get  accustomed  to  the  girls  before  you 
i;Lotice  their  best  esthetic  points.  Adelaide  is  said  to  be  the  *  best  built 
town  in  Australia,'  and  certainly  it  is  the  best  laid  out,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  conveniently  situated.  With  regard  to  social  life,  it 
appears  that  rents  are  about  double  what  they  are  in  England,  and  houses 
are  run  up  in  the  cheapest  manner,  while  a  good  garden  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  The  servant-girls  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  wages  on  dress 
(a  habit,  we  fear,  not  peouhar  to  Australia),  and  a  working  man  whose 
whole  family  did  not  eat  meat  three  times  a  day  wotdd  be  a  phenomenon. 
Tea  and  champagne  are  their  favourite  drinks.  The  Australian  boy  is 
inconvenient  from  his  activity  and  ubiquitousness, '  and  when  he  comes  to 
take  his  place  in  the  mercantile  or  professional  life,  he  is  equally  disagree- 
able and  irrepressible.'  There  is  a  formidable  rough  element  in  the  colony 
which  does  not  bode  well  for  its  future  social  peace.  As  to  religion,  it  is 
stated  that  *  while  the  four  Dissenting  bodies  have  thriven,  waxed  nume- 
rous and  powerful  upon  the  bread  of  independence,  the  Church  has 
languished  for  want  of  her  accustomed  prop.'  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  author's  observations  whether  the  Churcl\  of  England  has  done  all  in 
its  power  to  retain  its  hold  upon  the  people ;  the  fault  may  not  be  wholly 
with  the  latter.  Australia  is  no  doubt  destined  to  be  a  great  country,  and 
such  works  as  the  present  will  be  useful  in  conveying  information  to 
English  readers  who  may  know  nothing  of  the  inner  life  of  the  colony. 

The  Gypsies,  as  illustrated  by  John  Bunyan,  Mrs.  Carlyle,  and 
others ;  and  Do  Snakes  swallow  Their  Young  ?  By 
James  Simson.  New  York :  James  Miller.  Edinburgh : 
Maclachlan  and  Stewart. 

Mr.  Simson  is  indefatigable.  In  this  thin  volume  he  brings  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  two  great  themes,  so  to  speak,  down  to  date.  Mrs.  Garlyle's 
confession  of  kindredship  with  Matthew  Baillie,  a  famous  Scottish  gipsy 
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(hence  her  second  Christian  name  of  Bailliejt  presents  him  with  a  start- 
ing-point, and  he  once  more  summarizes  the  evidence  for  his  position 
respecting  the  wider  diffasion  of  gipsy-blood  than  is  generally  belieyed, 
■and  for  the  fact  that  gipsies,  being  proscribed,  like  to  conceal  their  origin^ 
while  in  reaUty  they  proadly  pique  themselves  upon  it.  He  uses  many 
^resh  £acts  with  great  iugenuity,  notwithstanding  an  irritating  depressive- 
ness,  due,  perhaps,  to  his  habit  of  firing  off  his  material  in  the  form  of 
*  letteirs  to  editors '  and  then  reprinting  them  exactly  as  they  appeared. 
The  other  question  he  deals  with  is,  *  Do  Snakes  swallow  Their  Young  ? ' 
4Uid  he  somewhat  severely  criticises  Miss  Hopley  for  want  of  recognition 
of  his  work,  bringing  this  Beview  in  as  a  kind  of  evidence  in  his  support. 
Mr.  Simson  has  done  more  than  any  man  living  to  settle  the  question, 
and  may  well  feel  a  Httle  annoyed  that  authorities  should  still  persist  in 
regarding  the  point  as  a  moot  one. 

Charles  KingsUy.  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 
Edited  by  His  Wife.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  Cabinet  Edition  of  Kingsleys  life  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1879, 
has  passed  through  thirteen  editions.  How  many  the  original  work 
published  in  1876,  now  out  of  print,  has  passed  through  we  are  not  told. 
This  edition  has  been  still  further  condensed,  and  forms  a  cheap  popular 
volume  which  will  hold  a  permanent  place  as  a  record  of  a  Christian  and 
manly  man,  whose  life  as  much  as  his  works  has  sensibly  broadened  and 
humanized  the  Christian  life  of  England. 

Alexander  Raleigh.  Eecords  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  Maby 
Baleigh.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  G; 
Black. 

Mrs.  Baleigh  has  added  to  this  cheaper  edition  of  her  husband's 
memoirs  some  ten  or  twelve  new  letters.  The  reading  of  these  has 
beguiled  us  into  reading  again  much  of  the  volume,  and  the  feehng  of  its 
rare  spiritual  elevation  and  beauty  comes  over  us  again  with  great  strength; 
— the  touch  of  tender  sentiment  in  his  human  friendships,  not  too  much, 
but  always  precise  and  elevating,  and  the  feeling  of  his  nearness  to  the 
spiritual,  so  that  his  reference  to  it  is  as  casual,  as  frequent,  and  as  familiar 
AS  the  conversation  of  constant  companionship.  We  are  glad  to  think 
that  this  new  edition  will  make  these  records  accessible  to  many. 

LUTHER  AND  THE  REFORMATION. 

Life  of  Luther.  By  Julius  K5stlin.  With  Illustrations  from 
Authentic  Sources.  Translated  from  the  German.  (Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co.)  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  the  best  life  of  Luther  for  general 
readers  that  has  yet  appeared.  Dr.  Kostlin,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Halle,  in  1875  produced  a  large  work  on  Luther  and  his  writings,  wliich  was 
A  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  man  and  his  work.    It  attracted  much 
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attention  at  the  time,  and  was  generally  recognized  as  so  fair  in  spirit 
and  so  painstaking  in  execution,  as  to  claim  to  be  the  standard  authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  great  Reformer.  All  available  materials 
were  collected,  historical  references  and  critical  estimates  were  fully 
given.  This  work  was  in  two  thick  volumes.  The  volume  before  us  is  an 
abridgment  of  it  intended  for  a  wider  circle  of  educated  German  readers. 
It  has  been  translated  into  English  so  smooth,  idiomatic,  and  graphic  that 
no  indication  in  the  translation  would  suggest  a  foreign  original.  The 
compression  is  chiefly  of  references  to  authorities,  original  documents, 
and  some  demonstrative  rather  than  illustrative  details.  As  a  narrative 
the  work  has  gained  by  the  process.  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Eostlin*s  work  is  that  his  most 
inimical  critics,  like  those  of  Luther  himself,  have  not  been  able  to 
•stablish  any  serious  inaccuracy  or  partiality  against  him.  Luther*s  life 
is  told  with  a  fulness  of  detail  that  gathers  into  the  narrative  everything 
authentic  that  is  known  about  him.  His  character  is  sufficiently  analyzed; 
his  turbulent  career  is  followed,  until  we  see  him  a  potentate  surpassing 
in  the  weight  of  his  counsels  all  the  monarchs  of  his  day;  and  his 
writings  are  indicated  and  characterized  with  a  large  knowledge  and  a 
conspicuous  fairness.  Luther* s  errors,  defects,  and  inconsistencies  are 
folly  exhibited,  both  in  their  relation  to  the  greatness  of  his  character  and 
the  stupendous  difficulties  of  his  work.  As  an  estimate  of  the  man  and 
conspectus  of  the  course  of  the  Beformation  until  Luther*s  death,  it  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  some  curious  contem- 
porary plates  and  portraits. 

Martin  Luther^  tJie  Reformer.  By  Julius  KOstlin.  (Cassell  and  Co.) 
A  still  further  abridgment  of  his  abridgment,  in  the  form  of  a  shilling 
pamphlet,  prepared  by  Eostlin  himself.  An  excellent  resume  of  Luther*s 
Ufe,  which  has  already,  we  believe,  had  an  enormous  sale. 

Luther,  A  Short  Biography.  By  Jambs  Anthony  Froude,  M.A. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  A  reprint  of  two  papers  contributed  to 
*  The  Contemporary  Beview,*  founded  on  Dr.  Kostlin^s  work,  and  marked 
by  Mr.  Fronde's  well-known  graphic  excellences  and  historical  defects. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  Luther.  By  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  New  and 
Improved  Edition,  with  Numerous  Illustrations.  (Beligious  Tract 
Society.)  Occasion  has  been  taken  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  Luther's 
birth  to  bring  out  this  new  edition  of  Dr.  Stoughton* s  picturesque  book 
on  Luther.  With  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque,  an  inveterate  habit  of 
exploring  old  places  and  records,  a  special  aptness  for  illustrative  and 
suggested  anecdote,,  and  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  noble  character  and 
great  work  of  the  Beformer,  Dr.  Stoughton  could  not  ftdl  to  produce 
a  very  interesting  volume.  It  is  not  a  history;  for  example,  Luther's 
great  ankagonist.  Cardinal  Albrecht,  has  no  mention  in  it.  It  is  what  it 
professes  to  be,  a  series  of  sketches  of  Luther's  Homes  and  Haunts.  The 
alliteration  may  be  forgiven.  Its  reading  is  as  instructive  as  it  is 
pleasant,  all  the  more  so  from  the  touches  of  personal  experience  in 
Dr.  Stoughton's  visits  to  the  places  he  describes. 
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Anecdotes  of  Luther  and  the  Beformation.  (Hodder  and  Stoiigbton.) 
The  word  anecdotes  is  nsed  in  a  somewhat  enlarged  sense.  This  little 
work  is  made  interesting  and  valuable  not  only  by  incidents  concerning 
Lniher,  but  by  extracts,  descriptions,  and  summaries,  original  and  selected. 
Q%e  author  traverses  a  wide  field ;  for  example,  the  state  of  things  in  England 
under  Grossetete,  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  made 
to  illustrate  in  a  somewhat  remote  way  the  then  state  of  the  Bomish 
Church.  What  is  the  connection  with  tiie  Reformation  of  Gresham  and 
the  Royal  Exchange  it  is  difficult  to  see.  It  is  a  pleasant,  gossipy  book 
to  read. 

Luther  Anecdotes.  Memorable  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Martin 
Luther.  By  Dr.  Macaulat.  (Religious  liaot  Society.)  Dr.  Macaulay 
sticks  more  closely  to  his  text,  and  gives  us  a  pleasant  collection  of 
anecdotes  and  illustralive  bits  of  biography,  all  directly  connected  with 
Luther*s  life. 

The  Table  Talk  of  Doctor  Martin  Luther.  Nineteenth  Centenary 
Edition.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  A  dainty  httle  volume,  bound  in  vellum 
and  artistic  in  paper  and  print,  containing  extracts  from  the  'Table 
Talk' — thB  most  racy  and  characteristic  record  of  the  Reformer.  Its 
only  fault  is  that  it  is  too  small. 

lAitJper  and  the  Cardinal.  A  Historic,  Biographical  Tale.  Given 
in  English.  By  Julie  Sutter.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  Miss 
Sutter  has  reproduced  rather  than  translated  the  story  as  originally 
told  by  Pastor  Nietschmann  of  Halle,  with  what  measure  of  diver- 
gence we  are  unable  to  say,  but  her  book  is  a  vivid  and  interesting 
presentation  of  one  of  th^  great  phases  of  the  Reformation  conflict. 
The  Elector-Archbishop,  Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Mainz,  Primate  of  all 
Germany,  was,  -next  to  the  Pope,  the  greatest  ecclesiastic  of  Western 
Europe.  He  is.  made  the  central  figure  of  the  story,  and  Luther  is 
introduced  only  in  special  conflicts  with  him.  He  is  young,  only 
twenty-four,  when  he  is  introduced  as  taking  possession  of  his  dignities 
as  Archbishop-Primate  of  Germany,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire.  He  is  a  high-minded  and  generous-hearted  man,  a  patron  of 
art  and  learning,  and  with  sympathies  which  might  have  inclined  him  to 
take  sides  with  Luther,  and  which  did  induce  many  judgments  in  favour 
of  the  Refonner.  But  the  pride  and  power  of  his  high  position,  and 
the  love  of  women — for,  ceUbate  as  he  was,  he  Uved  openly  with  two 
mistresses  in  succession — corrupted  him,  even  to  a  connivance  at  murder 
itself.  The  characters  introduced  are  all  historic,  and,  a  little  abruptness 
of  transition  notwithstanding,  readers  of  the  story  will  in  a  very  pleasant 
way  become  famiHar  with  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  Reformation. 
The  simple,  fearless  grandeur  of  Luther*s  character  comes  out  with  great 
vividness  and  power.  '' 

Luther  and  other  Leaders  of  the  Beformation.  By  John  Tulloch, 
D.D.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Dr. 
Tulloch  has  been  incited  by  the  Luther  Commemoration  to  publish  a  new 
edition  of  his  « Leaders,  of  the  Reformation,*  which  he  tells  us  had  been 
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long  out  of  print  He  has  enlarged  his  sketch  of  Luther,  and  has  given 
emphasis  to  the  points  of  contrast  between  him  and  Calvin,  and  has 
revised  the  volume  throughout.  Besides  the  introductory  sketch  of  early 
reformers,  including  Wicliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  he  has  devoted 
chapters  to  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox.  The  revised  sketch  of 
Luther  is  general  and  sympathetic.  It  takes  aeoount  of  his  man j-sided- 
ness,  and  wliile  admitting  that  he  can  claim  no  high  rank  at  a  theological 
thinker,  it  justifies  for  him,  in  virtue  of  his  rare  combination  of  moral 
and  practical  qualities,  the  place  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  apostles 
and  reformers  of  Christianity. 


POLITICS,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 

Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Question.    By  D,  Mackenzie  Wallace. 
Macmillan  and  Go. 

Headers  of  Mr.  Wallace's  famous  *  Times*  articles  will  be  glad  to  possess 
his  collected  views  on  the  Egyptian  question.  They  must  not  indeed 
expect  to  find  anything  approaching  the  completeness  and  finish  of  his 
classical  work  on  Russia ;  but  then  Mr.  Wallace  was  five  years  in  Russia 
and  only  as  many  months  in  Egypt.  During  that  time,  however,  he 
worked  very  hard  and  collected  an  iomiense  amoimt  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  peasantry  and  the  possibilities  of  reform.  Had  he 
been  able  to  speak  Arabic,  his  conclusions  would  doubtless  have  had  greater 
weight,  for  we  should  not  have  to  discount  the  prejudice  of  the  interpreter; 
but  Mr.  Wallace  is  so  tried  an  observer  th&t  we  may  be  sure  he  took  his 
precautions  against  imposition.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  work  is 
undoubtedly  the  series  of  chapters  in  which  he  relates  the  daily  life  and 
troubles  of  the  peasant,  and  tells  from  the  lips  6f  an  old  feUah  how  the 
people  cime  to  their  present  deplorable  condition.  He  sees  clearly  into 
the  causes  of  their  misery,  and  his  chapter  on  the  official  classes  forms 
a  necessary  corollary  to  his  argument.  That  anything  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  state  of  the  fellaheen  so  long  as  the  executive  remains  in  the 
corrupt  condition  described  in  this  volume,  must  seem  impossible  to  the 
most  sanguine,  and  how  to  change  the  temper  of  the  ruling  caste  without  a 
prolonged  period  of  mainly  English  administration  the  author  cannot 
suggest.  On  the  history  of  the  late  revolution  he  has  much  to  say  that 
is  instructive.  While  he  blames  the  old  Control  as  strongly  as  any  one, 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  urge  in  mitigation  of  the  criticism  that  has  been 
passed  upon  the  later  Control  established  under  the  present  Khedive,  and 
seems  to  think  that  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  insurrection  it 
might  have  done  much  good.  He  does  not,  however,  spare  the  English 
and  French  officials  in  the  matter  of  excessive  salaries,  inaptitude  for  their 
duties,  and  nepotism;  and  his  criticisms  of  the  Daira  administration 
shows  a  clear  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  proper  management  of  distant 
estates  by  a  central  and  foreign  direction. 
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Mr.  Wallaoe*s  skilful  portrait  of  Arabi  will  be  scanned  with  much  in- 
terest ;  and  his  answer  ta  the  question,  *  Was  the  revolution  a  national 
movement  ? '  is  worth  quoting  at  some  leugth — 

*  Whilst  frankly  admitting  that  success  might  have  brought  disenchant- 
ment, and  that  the  movement,  if  it  had  not  been  suppressed  by  foreign 
intervention,  might  have  ended  in  an  oppressive  military  dictatorship 
which  would  have  produced  general  discontent,  we  may  confidently  assert 
that  nearly  every  class  of  native  Egyptians  sympathized,  wisely  or  fool- 
ishly, with  the  professed  aims  of  Arabi  and  his  adherents.  The  army 
naturally  sympathized  with  the  man  who  procured  for  it  increase  of  pay 
and  increased  chance  of  promotion ;  the  civil  officials  of  every  degree, 
from  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  heads  of  departments  in  the  capital  down 
to  the  Sheikhs  el-beled  and  tax-collectors  in  the  villages,  naturally  sym- 
pathized with  efforts  to  destroy  an  irksome  foreign  control  which  diminished 
the  opportunities  of  peculation,  and  reserved  for  foreigners  some  of  the 
most  lucrative  official  posts ;  the  few  honest  men  who  had  liberal  poUtical 
aspirations  naturally  sympathized  with  the  programme  for  constitutional 
reform ;  the  Azhar  university  naturally  sympathized  with  an  attempt  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  Christian  governments ;  the  deeply  indebted 
fellaheen  naturally  sympathized  with  the  party  which  promised  to  cancel 
their  debts  and  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  the  usurers ;  and  every- 
one who  had  a  spark  of  Egyptian  patriotism  or  Moslem  fanaticism 
naturally  sympathized  with  the  efforts  to  resist  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
Christian  power.  We  must  not,  however,  apply  to  Eastern  affairs  our 
own  Western  standards,  nor  seek  in  the  Egyptian  insurrection  the  charac- 
teristics which  we  would  expect  to  find  in  a  national  movement  among 
any  highly  civilized  European  nationaUty.  The  number  of  honest, 
courageous,  personally  disinterested  men,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
an  idea  or  for  party  interests,  was,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  small,  and 
the  ntmiber  of  habitual  trimmers,  who  waited  to  see  how  the  cat  would 
jump,  and  sided  with  the  party  which  seemed  most  powerful,  was  enor- 
mously large.  At  the  most  critical  point  of  the  constitutional  struggle  the 
notables  oscillated  between  Arabi  and  the  Khedive.  On  the  day  when  it 
Beemed  probable  that  England  and  France  would  energetically  intervene, 
the  Elhedive's  palace  was  thronged  with  visitors,  and  Arabi's  house  was 
deserted;  and  on  the  alternate  days,  when  the  telegraphic  intelligence 
dispelled  the  fears  of  foreign  intervention,  Arabi's  house  was  crowded  and 
the  Khedive  was  visited  only  by  foreigners.  Once  clearly  master  of  the 
situation,  Arabi  received  "from  all  quarters  unreserved  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  support.  If  he  did  not,  as  is  sometimes  alleged  in  his 
defence,  employ  terrorism  to  support  his  authority,  it  was  simply  because 
he  did  not  require  to  do  so  ;  but  he  showed  by  the  summary  way  in  which 
he  got  rid  of  the  Circassian  officers  that  he  had  no  scruples  about  em- 
ploying this  means  when  he  considered  it  necessary.  ...  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  general  sympathy  which  he  awakened  was 
accompanied  by  any  strong  resolve  to  support  him  to  the  death,  or  by  any 
^eat  readiness  to  make  material  sacrifices  for  the  cause  which  he  repre- 
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sented.  He  was  enabled  to  raise  a  largo  force  because  he  had  the  eon- 
soription  machinery  at  his. disposal,  and  the  soldiers  once  enrolled  obeyed 
him  as  they  would  have,  obeyed  any  other  general  in  command ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  volunteers  presenting  themselves  .until  the  struggle 
was  regarded  as  a  religious  war,  and  even  then  the  number  of  such  en- 
thusiasts (who  came  exclusively  from  Upper  Egypt)  was  extremely  small.* 

But  while  Mr.  Wallace  allows  that  Arabi  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
Bympathies  of  the  people — a  hold  acquired  to  a  great  extent  by  an  appeal 
to  their  selfish  and  fanatical  instincts — he  does  not  believe  that  a  despotism 
so  constituted  could  in  the  long  run  have  benefited  the  country.  At  tiia 
same  time  he  utterly  despairs  of  any  good  being  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  present  official  class — 

'  All  grades  of  the  administrative  hierarchy,  from  his  Excellency  the 
Minister  down  to  the  village  sheikh  and  the  rural  policeman,  are  animated 
with  an  arbitrary  despotic  spirit,  a  contempt  for  legality,  and  a  sublime 
indifferenco  to  private  rights  when  those  happen  to  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  Grovemment  or  its  representatives.  .  .  .  As  to  respect  for 
the  law,  the  existence  of  any  such  feeling  is  a  physical  impossibihty ;  for 
Egyptians,  like  other  people,  can  only  respect  what  exists,  or  what  at  least 
they  believe  to  exist ;  and  no  que,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  indulges  in  the 
pleasing  illusion  that  there  is  any  law  in  Egypt,  so  far  as  natives  are  con- 
eemed.'  Of  the  judges  he  writes :  *  Not  one  in  a  dozen  has  ever  received 
an  elementary  juridical  education,  or  a  decent  education  of  any  kind ;  and 
as  for  their  conscientiousness,  I  piay  say  briefly  that  until  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Courts,  which  take  cognizance  only  of  cases  in  which 
the  interests  of  foreigners  are  concerned,  the  idea  of  a  judge  on  Egyptian 
goil  being  incorruptible  probably  never  dawned  on  the  Egyptian  mind.' 

Nor  does  Mr.  Wallace  believe  that  the  fellaheen  possess  at  present  the 
quahties  essential  to  self-government  and  national  institutions — for  which, 
indeed,  he  can  find  no  desii*e  or  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves.  The  fellah,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  Teuton,  and  has 
had  no  preparation  for  self-government  And  if  the  fellah  is  unfit  for  self- 
government,  the  village  sheykhs  and  omdehs,  or  landed  proprietors,  in 
whom  the  hopes  of  those  who  believe  in  Egyptian  self-government  are 
placed,  appear  to  be  even  less  deserving  of  confidence.  The  existing  local 
institutions  and  communal  system  have  small  reality  about  them — 

*  There  may  perhaps  be  a  few  sheikhs  who  act  in  a  disinterested  spirit, 
and  who  in  some  measure  identify  theii*  personal  interests  with  those  of 
iheir  constituents,  but  if  such  men  exist  I  h^ve  never  seen  or  heard  of 
them.  ...  At  what  are  theoreticaUy  called  the  elections,  the  fellahs  act 
very  much  like  sheep,  and  are  very  little  influenced  in  their  choice  by  any 
real  or  supposed  moral  qualities  of  the  candidates.' 

It  is  not,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  the  development  of  local  institutions 
that  Mr.  Wallace  sees  the  remedy  for  the  existing  evils  of  the  Egyptian 
system.  He  thinks  that  the  one  hope  for  Egypt,  in  the  face  of  a  probable 
agricultural  crisis,  and  with  a  thoroughly  corrupt  administration,  is  English 
role  for  some  time  to  come.    He  maintains  that  we  went  to  Egypt  to  put 
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down  insurreotion  and  establish  good  goyemment;  that  we  have  put  down 
a  strong  if  ignorant  despotism,  and  have  substituted  nothing  in  its  place* 
The  present  Khedive,  robbed  of  his  prestige  by  our  interference,  is  power- 
less and  unpopular;  the  officials  are  certain  to  resist  any  reform  that 
militates  against  their  venal  influence ;  the  people  have  as  yet  gained 
nothing  from  our  arrival.  He  conipareB  the  withdrawal  of  our  army  from 
Egypt  to  the  case  of  a  physician  deserting  a  patient,  whom  he  has  en* 
gaged  to  cure,  in  the  midst  of  his  crisis,  and  brands  such  desertion  as 
craven  and  dishonourable.  Nothing,  he  says,  will  be  done  towards  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  country,  introducing  justice  and  uprightness, 
or  "relieving  the  fellaheen,  if  the  army,  the  visible  earnest  of  England's 
will,  be  withdrawn. 

The  Land  Laws.  By  Frederick  Pollock,  Barrister-at-Law, 
M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,  Corpus  Christi  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Frederiek  Pollock  has  in  this  handbook  made  a  very  complicated 
subject  simple ;  and  he  has  treated  it  at  once  in  an  orderly  and  a  picturesque 
•tyle — ^something  new,  surely,  in  works  of  the  class.  He  does  not  aim,  of 
course,  at  illustrating  all  his  points  in  detail — that  would  imply  an  exhaus- 
tivenessmore  hkely  to  be  confusing  than  helpful  to  any  but  lawyers,  while 
this  book  is  meant  to  be  popular  and  generally  instructive.  Mr.  Pollock  dis- 
owns any  intention  to  make  every  man  his  own  lawyer.  His  aim  rather 
is  to  imparl  such  information  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  general 
distinctions  and  principles.  No  one  after  reading  this  volume  could  fail 
to  have  clear  ideas  of  the  various  forms  of  leasehold,  the  principles  of 
eopyhold,  and  so  on ;  and  no  doubt  very  well-instructed  people — ^lawyers 
especially — will  be  rather  surprised  at  two  things  :  £rst,  that  such  forms 
of  tenure  as  copyhold  point  far  beyond  Lords  of  the  Manor,  and  are  rehcs 
of  a  social  system  that  carries  the  inquirer  to  a  date  before  records  ;  and 
next,  that  on  legal  theory  the  abstract  demand  of  the  extreme  Radicals  is 
already  reahzed,  that  no  landowner  in  England  is  absolute,  but  is  assumed 
to  hold  from  the  crown,  which  is  always  the  landowner  in  the  last  resort 
The  contributions  that  have  recently  been  made  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Mr. 
Beebohm,  and  others  must  henceforth  do  much  to  determine  the  character 
of  any  such  treatise  as  this ;  and  a  cultivated  lawyer  like  Mr.  Pollock 
therefore  takes  the  historical  point  of  view,  summons  up  before  us  a 
manor  of  the  olden  time,  and  shows  us  how  it  had  grown  to  be  what  it 
was  and  how  it  has  been  modified  by  the  pressure  of  later  legislation  and 
social  changes.  Mr.  Pollock  is  careful  to  steer  clear  of  political  discussion ; 
but  his  book  will  no  doubt  be  of:.eu  refened  to  hereafter  by  political 
agitators.  His  strictures  on  Villena.;e  arc  very  valuable,  and  show  how 
completely  modem  scientific  i  ieas  are  gradually  transforming  legal  con- 
ceptions ;  and  his  section  on  Commons  and  the  Laws  of  Enclosure  proves 
that  though  he  is  a  good  lawyer,  Iiis  sympathies  are  right.    The  chapters 
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on  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  Modem  Beforms  and  Prospects  are 
eipecially  d  propot  to  present-day  discussion.  Such  a  work  was  mucli 
wanted,  and  we  are  certain  it  will  be  much  in  demand. 

Short  Parliaments.  A  History  of  the  National  Demand  for 
Frequent  General  Elections.  By  Alexandeb  Paul. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Alexander  Paul  has  for  many  years  been  known  as  a  consistent 
advocate  for  shorter  parliaments,  and  in  this  volume  he  has  presented  with 
^reat  lucidity  and  compactness  the  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  reform. 
He  casts  a  glance  over  the  past  history  of  the  country  and  makes  many 
points  in  favour  of  his  position.  In  the  earhest  times  the  right  was 
claimed  by  the  people,  and  was  asserted  and  confirmed  by  statute  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Then  it  was  neglected  and  revived  again'. 
The  most  influential  of  Liberal  statesmen  in  our  day  have  been  at  one 
in  this  matter ;  and  Lord  John  Bussell  left  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act  an  open  question  when  he  introduced  his  Keform  Bill  of  1832. 
Brougham,  Bomilly,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  others  of  note  stood  con- 
sistently for  its  repeal,  and  considering  what,  for  consistency's  sake,  must 
be  the  opinion  of  such  a  cabinet  as  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  astonishing 
that  the  question  has  not  been  raised  in  a  more  practical  form  than  it  has 
been.  But  if  it  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success,  neither  is  it  in  mortals 
to  do  everything.  Men  like  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Mr. 
'Chamberlain  have  only  ome  consistent  course  before  them  on  such  a 
question.  The  common  arguments  against  Triennial  ParUaments  are 
weak,  the  chief  being  the  unnecessary  expense  and  excitement  caused 
throughout  the  country  by  general  elections.  But  this  touches  only  a  very 
minor  question  of  expediency.  Mr.  Paul's  thoughtful  and  well-written 
book  can  only  have  the  effect  of  helping  the  question  to  become  a  living 
and  pressing  one. 

Pictorial  Architecture  of  the  British  Isles.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H., 
Bishop,  M.  A.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

An  oblong  foUo  profusely  illustrated  with  specimens  of  British  archi- 
tecture, from  the  earliest  Roman  period  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  the  new  cathedral  at  Truro,  and  the  new  City  of 
London  School.  The  letterpress,  descriptive  and  critical,  is  subordinate 
to  the  illustrations,  and  is  lucid  and  succinct.  The  chapters  are  hlB* 
iorically  arranged  so  as  to  trace  the  development  of  architecture  in  our 
jpubhc  buildings.    It  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  volume. 

The  World  of  Wonders.  A  Eecord  of  Things  Wonderful  in 
Natural  Science  and  Art.     Cassell  and  Co. 

Another  of  Messrs.  Cosseirs  wonderful  miscellanies.  The  title  covers 
•enough  for  the  most  discursive  pen.    No  classification  is  attempted.     It 
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is  a  misoellaneoTis  assortment  of  chapters,  telling  about  everything, -from 
the  Rotation  of  the  Earth  and  the  Electric  Light,  to  the  Sea  Serpent, 
Feigned  Diseases,  and  Remarkable  Dreams.  He  must  be  hard  to  please 
who  cannot  here,  whatever  his  mood,  find  something  to  interest  him* 
The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

•  Electricity  and  Ha  Uses,  ByJ.  Munko.  With  Numerous  Engravings. 
(Religious  Tract  Society.)  Mr.  Munro  is  a  civil  engineer,  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  purely  scientific  questions  connected  with  his  profession. 
Electricity  has  found  in  him  a  very  clear  and  careful  exponent.  He  traces 
the  development  of  electrical  science  from  the  earliest  tim^  down  to  the 
present  moment,  explaining  with  admirable  simplicity  the  special  elements 
involved  in  the  telephone,  the  ndcrophone,  the  photophone,  and  telepho- 
tograph.  Electric  lighting  and  the  machinery  connected  with  it  "have 
special  attention.    With  its  excellent  woodcuts  and  its  methodic  style, 

this  is  one  of  the  very  best  manuals  we  have  yet  seen. On  the  Develop- 

ment  of  Primitive  Locks  and  Safes.  By  Lieut-Gen.  Pitt-Rivbes,  F.R.S. 
Illustrated  by  Specimens  in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Collection.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
General  Pitt-Rivers  has  here  presented  in  the  smallest  possible  compass 
the  results  of  long-sustained  research  and  careful,  persevering  collection. 
The  various  devices,  from  the  simple  bolt  to  the  more  intricate  padlock 
and  tumbler  lock,  are  traced  with  closest  reference  to  ancient  literature 
and  archseological  research,  little  being  assumed  or  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  astonishing  in  how  much  the  germs  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
in  lock-making  were  to  be  found  in  early  locks.  The  plates  effectively 
aid  the  letterpress,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book 
complete  and  attractive,  which  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  to  many  classes. 

A  Thousand  Years  Hence.    Being  Personal  Experiences  as  Narrated 

by  NuNSOWB  Green,  Esq.,  F.R.A,S.,  F.S.S.,  Ex.-P.  S.S.U.D.S. 
(Ex-President  of  the  Shoreditch  and  Spitalfields  Universal  Discussion 
Society).  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Here  we  have  what  professes  to  be 
a  very  clever  squib  on  the  pretensions  of  science,  and  of  human  progress 
as  bound  up  with  it.  The  author  has  read  a  good  deal,  and  has,  no 
doubt,  reflected  to  some  extent ;  but  his  book  lacks  the  Hghtness  needful 
for  a  successful  jeu  d^esjprit,  and  is  in  plan  most  clumsy  and  cumbrous. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  good  joke ;  but  a  joke  sustained  through  nearly 
four  hundred  pages  would  need  a  Defoe,  Butler,  or  Swift,  to  compass  it. 
Old  England's  last  Premier,  and  the  account  of  Victoria  Guelf,  the  last 
descendant  of  a  royal  race,  are  perhaps  the  best  passages.  Such  they 
are,  at  all  events,  to  our  taste ;  but  the  proportion  of  the  pointed  and 
brilliant  to  heavy  and  dull  is  as  the  Shakspearian  worthy's  proportion  of 

bread  to  sack. The  Earveian  Oration^  1880.    DeUvered  June  25th, 

by  John  W.  Ogle,  M.D.,  Oxon,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Consulting  Physician  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London. 
This  delightful  oration  should  be  read  by  all  persons  who  wish  to  trace 
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the  history  of  scientific  medicine,  and  who  would  wish  to  judge  it  rightly 
m  an  age  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  supeificial  misjudgment  of  it  and  its 
promoters.  Harvey  represents  medicine  well ;  that  is,  medicine  based. on 
physiology,  and  pursued  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  and  with  an  intention  to 
heal  disease  and  mitigate  suffering.  And  if  Hai*vey  represented  medicine 
well,  Dr.  Ogle  well  represents  Harvey  and  his  noble  place  in  the  suc- 
cession of  Esculapian  prophets.  We  can  do  no  kind  of  justice  to  the 
oration  more  than  to  say  that  it  does  justice  to  Harvey,  who,  it  may  in- 
terest our  readers  to  know,  not  only  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  but  was  the  friend  of  Charles  I.,  in  whom  he  had  a  willing  pupil, 
and  had  amongst  his  patients  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Cowley,  Boyle,  and 
Dryden.  The  value  of  the  pamphlet  is  greatly  enhanced  by^the  appendix, 
which  is  made  up  of  notes  full  of  the  most  various  leaning  on  Harvey 
and  all  collateral  subjects.  The  orator,  we  need  scarcely  say,  devotes 
a  eonsiderable  part  of  his  oration  to  refuting  the  prevalent  cant  of  the 
day  against  a  careful  use  of  experimentation  on  animals  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  physiological  and  theri^eutical  knowledge.  In  this  he  has 
an  easy  task ;  and,  indeed,  the  shallowness  of  this  feeling  is  now  pretty 
well  understood. 


BELLES  LETTRES,  POETRY,  AND  FICTION. 

Italian  and  other  Studies.  By  Francis  Hueffer,  Author  of 
*The  Troubadours/  'A  History  of  Provenfal  Life  and 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages/  &c.    Elliot  Stock. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  articles  which  have  all  served  their  purpose 
in  periodicals — *  The  Times,*  *  MacmiUan's  Magazine,'  *  The  Fortnightly 
Review,*  *  The  Quarterly,*  *  New  Quarterly,'  and  *  The  Musical  Times.' 
Dr.  Hueffer  unites  a  keen  philosophic  tendency — a  refined  speculative 
euHosity  rather  than  genius — with  a  profound  insight  into  art,  and  quick 
S3rmpathy  with  creative  intention  and  purpose ;  things  that  are  not  so  often 
found  harmoniously  going  hand  in  hand  as  might  be  supposed.  The  articles 
in  this  volume  have  a  common  bond  in  the  fact  of  this  union  of  traits ; 
and  the  author's  personahty  is  dominant.  They  have  all,  therefore,  the 
interest  of  personal  confession — whenever  he  deals  with  abstract  questionS| 
as  in  his  treatment  of  Schopenhauer,  there  is  employed  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  his  own  experience.  The  tests  to  which  Schopenhauer's  writings 
are  submitted  are  not  merely  logical  or  dialectic,  though  Dr.  Hueffer  does 
not  fail  to  present  them  under  terms  sufficiently  logical ;  but  are  rather 
the  results  of  close  self-questioning.  The  process  by  which  Dr.  Hueffer 
reaches  the  ground  on  which  he  feels  himself  entitled  to  declare  that 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  notwithstanding  its  pretensions,  has  its  root 
in  emotion,  and  not  in  thought,  is  proof  of  this.  *  The  Poets  of  Young 
Italy '  and  '  The  Renaissance  in  Italy'  are  not  mere  rechauffes  of  books,  or 
hard  and  dry  deliverances  under  certain  critical  dicta,  but  are  full  of 
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siniilar  confession.  The  papers  on  '  Mosic  and  Musicians/  '  Mnsioal 
Criticism/  and  *  Mr.  Pepys,  the  Musician,*  are  full  of  points  suggesting 
remark.  *  Musical  Criticism,*  in  its  assertion  of  the  necessary  combina- 
tion of  the  technical  elements  with  the  poetical  as  being  the  only  palatable 
mixture  of  the  black  draught  of  criticism,  is  at  once  informing  and  stimu- 
lative, and  should  be  carefully  read  by  musical  people,  both  composers 
and  critics,  who  will  thus  perhaips  be  helped  to  understand  each  other  a 
little  better.  Of  the  article  on  *  The  Exhibition  of  Bossetti*s  Pictures  *  we 
cannot  afford  space  to  speak  at  length;  but  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Hueffer  shows  how  Mr.  Bossetti's  dramatic  talent  failed  adequately  to 
reveal  itself  is  an  instance  of  clear,  incisive,  and  careful  criticism.  The 
volume  contains  food  for  many  orders  of  mind,  and  may  be  confidently 
recommended. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies,  A  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  English  Poetry,  By  EnaniND  W.  Gosse.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co. 

%ii.  Gosse  occupies  almost  a  unique  position  in  literai<y  criticism.  His 
insight  and  sympathetic  comprehensiveness  are  equalled  by  his  research 
,  and  attention  to  minutise.  No  point  escapes  him :  he  is  ready  to 
undertake  a  long  journey  to  verify  ao  apparently  insignificant  statement; 
and  not  seldom  he  reaches  a  higher  reward  than  he  expected,  and  in 
qnite  another  direction  than  he  had  hoped.  It  was  so  in  his  labours  on 
the  poet  Gray,  and  so  it  is  here.  He  has  thrown  many  new  lights  into 
the  field  of  seventeenth-century  literature  by  patient  observation  in  out- 
of-the-way  comers.  The  present  volume  suggests  such  labour,  but  bears 
no  marks  of  it  He  wishes  to  tell  the  truth  as  definitely  about  men  like 
liodge  and  Webster,  and  Bowlands  and  Herrick,  and  Cowley  and  Otway, 
as  it  has  been  told  about  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  He  has  undertaken 
the  work  courageously  and  has  succeeded ;  but  we  fear  the  reward  will 
not  be  so  direct  as  he  deserves,  nor  so  substantial  as  we  could  wish.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  general  interest  in  the  author  is  to  a  very  large  extent 
determined  by  the  interest  in  the  literature,  and  the  effort  to  eUcit  a 
deeper  curiosity  respecting  them  by  any  combination  of  biography  and 
criticism,  however  subtle  and  however  exhaustive,  is  almost  hopeless* 
Mr.  Gosse's  book  is  one  that  deserves  a  wide  pubUc,  but  the  '  chances 
of  time  *  are  against  his  subjects,  save  in  the  eyes  of  the  literary  class, 
who  can  rise  to  the  desire  to  follow  literary  history  in  its  development, 
and  to  discover  the  hidden  links  that,  like  streams  running  undergrotmd, 
often  connect  the  greater  tributaries.  Nothing  could  well  be  finer  than 
the  delicate  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  indicated  the  importance  of 
some  of  his  subjects  in  this  point  of.  view ;  and  in  proof  of  this  we  would 
ask  the  student  to  turn  to  his  essays  on  Webster  and  Bowlands.  His 
remarks  upon  the  refined  art  of  Webster  in  the  delineation  of  his  favourite 
Duchess  and  her  brother  are  incisive  and  final.  *  In  all  that  pertains  to 
the  unnamed,  Webster  stands  out  among  his  later  tragic  rivals  as  Chopin 
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did  among  the  Bomantio  poets  and  painters  of  his  time.  It  is  as  '  thongh 
he  interpreted  the  thoughts  of  the  others  in  an  art  more  subtle  and  refined 
than  theirs/  As  regards  Rowlands,  *  we  cannot  refuse  to  him  the  praise 
of  having  made  the  London  of  Shakespeare  more  vivid  to  us  than  aJmosi 
any  other  author  has  done.  .  .  .  He  is  a  kind  of  small  non-political 
Defoe,  a  pamphleteer  in  verse,  whose  talents  were  never  put  into  exercise 
except  when  their  possessor  was  pressed  for  means,  and  a  poet  of  consider- 
able talent  without  a  glimmer  of  genius.'  Bichard  Crashaw  is  treated 
with  great  ingenuity  and  happy  resources.  In  '  the  Matchless  Orinda  * 
(Eatherine  Fowler)  we  find  that  Mr.  Eric  Bobertson  has  crossed  the  line 
of  Mr.  Qosse's  book.  It  is  odd  to  find  how  different  are  their  approaches, 
how  conflicting  the  results  of  their  examination.  Mr.  Bobertson  regards 
the  poem  in  memory  of  her  first-born  son,  who  died  in  infancy,  as  '  the 
most  natural  of  her  poems,  where  plainly  there  is  no  striving  after  any 
effect.'  Mr.  Gosse  dismisses  it  somewhat  brusquely  thus :  '  she  bewails 
her  loss  in  many  verses,  which  are  not  the  less  affecting  because  they  are 
stiff  in  form.*  These  two  Unes  suffice  to  prove  that  Mr.  Gosse  is 
nearest  the  truth — 

*  Bat  Sorrow  is  no  muse  and  does  confess 
That  it  least  can  what  it  would  most  express.' 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Bobertson  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  son  was  in  his 
thirteenth  year  when  he  died.  His  own  dates  disprove  it.  Mrs.  Phillips 
died  in  1664,  the  boy  was  bom  1654,  and  he  long  predeceased  her.  He 
has  fallen  into  an  error  of  fact.  We  cannot  part  from  Mr.  Gosse's  book 
without  saying  that  no  young  student  of  English  Uterature  should  over* 
look  it,  as  it  may  furnish  him  with  certain  helpful  signs  and  landmarks. 

English  Poetesses.  A  Series  of  Critical  Biographies,  with 
Illustrative  Extracts.  By  Eric  S.  Bobertson,  M.A. 
Cassell  and  Go. 

Mr.  Eric  Bobertson  has  taken  a  survey  of  a  wide  field,  and  has  done  it 
with  intelligence,  discernment,  and  sympathy.  Of  course  there  are  many 
omissions ;  but  in  such  a  case  judgment  must  go  by  what  is  done,  not  by 
what  is  left  undone,  since  taste  must  have  £ree  scope,  and  the  exact  limits 
of  the  field  it  were  hard  to  define  at  any  point.  Specially  valuable  are 
his  little  biographies  and  criticims  of  the  earlier  poetesses.  In  these  he 
shows  extensive  research  and  trained  critical  factdty.  The  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  Eatherine  Phillips,  and  Aphra  Behn  are  treated  with  dis- 
crimination and  just  that  sowpqon  of  diyimatic  regard  which  is  so  needful 
to  enable  one  to  make  allowances  for  the  social  and  moral  atmosphere, 
so  different  from  ours,  which  does  so  much,  say  what  we  may,  to  colour, 
if  not  even  to  mould  and  determine,  the  character  of  the  literary  product 
of  any  period.  We  hardly  think  he  is  so  successfid  with  Mrs.  Piozzi ; 
though  he  amply  atones  in  his  treatment  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Mrs.  Opie. 
The  chapter  on  *  Scottish  Poetesses '  is  good;  and  if  he  had  but  carried  it 
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down  to  a  later  date,  even  in  the  most  general  way,  it  would  Lave  qniie 
satisfied  us.  Miss  Joanna  BaiUie  is  particnlarly  well  treated.  Coming 
down  to  onr  own  time,  Mr.  Bobertson  has  special  difficnlties  added  to  his 
task,  bnt  he  has  shown  considerable  tact  and  dexterity  in  sailing  along 
without  coming  into  contact  with  reefs  or  quicksands.  He  devotes  the 
bulk  of  his  space  to  Mrs.  Browning,  as  is  right;  and  we  agree  with  him 
about  *  Aurora  Leigh,'  and  generally  about  other  things ;  but  the  signifi* 
cance  of  one  whole  section  he  has  overlooked,  that  section  which  most 
appeals  to  common  sentiments,  such  as  *  Only  a  Curl,'  the  soliloquy  of  the 
Italian  mo&er  over  the  loss  of  her  son  with  the  Garibaldians — we  forget 
the  exact  title — *  To  Flush,  my  Dog,'  Ac.  Miss  Ingelow  is  very  faithfully 
appraised ;  and  justice  is  done  to  the  dramatic  insight  and  truths  of  Miss 
Smedley,  if  her  lack  of  continuous  strength  is  noted.  Miss  Christina 
Bossetti  has  due  attention,  and  the  special  attributes  of  her  genius  and 
her  inherited  quahties  well  discriminated.  But  if  so  much  space  was  felt 
to  be  due  to  Mrs.  Meynell,  with  her  studious  grace  and  strange  mixture 
of  formalism  and  mysticism ;  and  to  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  with  her  laborious  and 
sometimes  diffuse  egotism;  and  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Bobinson,  with  her 
quaint  and  fanciful  conceits,  or  dim  allegories  under  lyrical  guises — why 
is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  Sarah  Williams  (^  Sadie  *),  whose  faith- 
fulness to  human  nature,  her  wide  range,  her  dramatic  truth,  her  naive 
and  humorous  dbwndon — we  can  call  it  nothing  else — as  well  as  her 
lyrical  force  and  glow,  combine  to  give  her  a  place  apart  ?  This  is  a  sad 
omission,  for  Miss  Williams's  poetry  would  have  given  Mr.  Bobertson 
room  for  appreciation  of  qualities  in  which  Miss  Mathilde  Blind  and  others, 
BO  fully  noticed  by  him,  are  so  conspicuously  lacking. 

A   Book  of  Sibyls.     By  Miss  Thackeray   (Mrs,   Richmond 
Ritchie),     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  volume  consists  of  four  essays  on  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Mrs.  Opie,  and  Miss  Austen,  which  appeared  originally  in  *  The  Comhill 
Magazine.'  Miss  Thackeray  is  always  happy  in  such  biographical  restora- 
tions ;  and  she  has  shown  great  skill  in  the  selection  and  grouping  of 
her  quartette  on  this  occasion.  Her  insight  is  at  once  delicate  and 
penetrating.  She  fixes  the  leading  traits,  and  illustrates  them  in  a  very 
quiet  and  effective  manner,  at  once  by  reference  to  the  works  and  to  the 
facts  of  the  life.  The  little  glimpses  we  have  of  the  personages  brought 
into  relation  with  the  heroines,  too,  are  bright  and  impart  variety.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  passages  devoted  to  Mr.  Day,  the  author  of 
*  Sandford  and  Merton,*  in  the  essay  on  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  contrasta. 
of  the  characters  of  the  ladies  are  very  strikingly  brought  out,  but  more^ 
by  clear  and  masterly  narrative  than  by  set  analysis  of  traits.  The 
comprehensive  and  liberal  feeling  of  the  writer  is  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  since  there  is  not  a  little  in  her  and  her 
connections  with  which  Miss  Thackeray  might  hardly  be  presumed  to  be 
in  full  sympathy,  notwithstanding  that  she  was  her  first  poet.    But  she 
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loves  to  dwell  on  the  best  aspects  of  all,  while  quite  alive  to  failings  and 
foibles  on  which  she  drops  a  wise  word  now  and  then.  The  sketch  of 
Jane  Aosten  is  to  us  the  least  satisfactory,  as  it  is  in  two  senses  the  least 
fall.  Perhaps  this  was  the  more  difficult,  just  in  the  measure  that  Jane 
Austen's  life  is,  as  Miss  Thackeray  says,  beyond  her  work ;  but  of  that 
silent  company  of  'village  bores'  and  others  which  she  evoked,  and  to 
which  she  gave  a  standing-ground  in  the  immortal  world,  Miss  Thackeray 
does  full  justice  as  real,  original,  and  most  faithfully  conceived  and  pre- 
sented. To  one  statement  in  this  essay,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
demur,  that '  the  greatest  minds,  the  most  original  have  the  least  stamp 
of  the  age,  the  most  of  that  dominant  natural  reality  which  belongs  to  all 
great  minds.*  The  greatest  and  most  priginal  combine  the  two,  as  witness 
Ckaucer,  Shakespeare.  We  do  not  think  that  the  attempt  to  find  a  simi- 
larity between  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Charlotte  Bronte  is  happy.  It  is 
more  far-fetched  and  subtle  than  is  usual  with  Miss  Thackeray.  The 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Opie  is  excellent,  owing  not  a  little  to  the  decisive  insight 
and  characteristic  decision  with  which  Mr.  Opie  is  presented.  Miss 
Thackeray  has  shown  great  strength  and  insight  in  that  chapter.  If  the 
volume  have  the  effect  of  sending  readers,  who  else  might  be  poring  over 
modern  novels,  to  the  strong  and  healthy  and  self-sufficient  pages  of 
these  great  women — sibyls  of  a  past  generation — she  will  have  done  a 
great  service  ;  and  this  we  say  notwithstanding  that  the  book  is  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  who,  as  the  '  true  sibyl  of  to-day,'  stands  forth  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  novelist — a  creator  and  teacher. 

The  Works  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  In  Twenty- 
Six  Volames.  Vols.  I.  and  IL,  Vanity  Fair.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

These  are  the  first  volumes  of  a  sumptuous  octavo  edition  of  Thackeray's 
Works  that  in  its  elcellence  and  elegance  will  vie  with  the  edition  de 
luxe.  That  successive  libraiy  editions  of  Thackeray  should  thus  be  in 
demand  is  a  testimony  to  the  progress  in  public  esteem  which  this  great 
writer  is  making.  TroUope  in  his  autobiography  does  not  hesitate  to  place 
him  first  amongst  English  novelists.  *  His  knowledge  of  human  nature 
was  supreme,  and  his  characters  stood  out  with  a  force  and  a  truth  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  within  the  reach  of  any  other  EngUsh  novelist  in 
any  period.'  It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  excellence  of  Thackeray's  work 
that  a  critic  like  Trollope  should  have  placed  'Esmond ' — wrongly,  we  think 
— above  *  Vanity  Fair,'  which  in  its  affluence  of  circumstance,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  easy  power  of  representation,  we  venture  to  think 
holds  the  first  place  among  English  novels.  The  larger  men's  experience 
of  Ufe,  the  higher  will  be  their  appreciation  of  it.  This  edition  opens 
with  it,  and  one  reads  it  with  an  additional  intelligence  in  its  finely  printed 
page3.  Of  course  Thackeray's  own  illustrations  are  given.  On  the  whole  * 
this  will,  wo  think,  be  the  favomite  edition. 
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Folk-Lore  of  Shakespeare.    By  Eev.  J.  F,  Thistleton  Dteb, 
M.A.     Griffith  and  Farran. 

Mr.  Dyer  bas  brought  togetber  an  immense  amount  of  folk-lore  from 
easterns,  and  sayings,  and  literature,  to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  allusions. 
These  he  has  classified  in  twenty-three  chapters  on  Fairies,  Witches, 
Natural  Phenomena,  Animals,  Plants,  Proverbs,  Marriages,  Burials,  &o., 
thus  fumisbiDg  another  of  the  countless  handbooks  to  the  universal  lore 
of  the  great  dramatist.  Shakespeare  is  a  very  fountain  whence  almost 
every  stream  of  human  life  flows  fully  and  truly.  The  volume  is  full  of 
the  romance  of  life. 

The  Animal  Lore  of  Shakespeare's  Time,  including  QuadrU' 
peds,   Birds,   Reptiles,    Insects,   and  Fishes.    By  Emma  . 
Phipson.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Miss  Phipson  has  here  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  hterature. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  that  she  could  in  so  wide  a  subject  be 
exhaustive  ;  but  she  has  collected  and  condensed  well ;  and,  if  we  cannot 
but  think  that  she  has  glveii  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  grotesque  and 
superstitious  side  of  her  theme  by  presenting  as  frontispiece  a  drawing 
of  the  repulsive  Mantichora,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  like  the  signs  that 
used  to  be  displayed  over  travelling-showe,  it  may  attract  some  readers 
who  certainly  would  not  have  been  drawn  by  any  impulse  of  purely 
scientifio  curiosity.  The  arrangement  is  admirable  and  the  treatment 
clear.  Her  style  is  simple  and  effective,  and  she  unifomdy  introduces 
with  fine  effect  her  quaint  and  instructive  quotations  from  old  authors. 
But  her  omissions  are  manifold.  Mucli  more  might  have  been  said 
about  the  mole  and  the  weasel,  and  we  are  surprised  to  find  no 
reference  made  to  the  old  superstition  about  the  shrewmouse,  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  the  jpower  of  inflicting  cramp  on  other  animals  by 
merely  passing  over  them  or  touching  them,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
for  this  was  believed  to  be  the  touching  of  the  afflicted  part  with  a  spray 
of  shrew-ash,  that  is,  an  ash  which  had  been  specially  prepared  by 
plugging  up  a  living  shrew  into  the  tree-trunk.  Such  was  the  very  cruel 
and  very  odd  homoeopathy  of  earUer  times.  We  could  supplement  this 
by  many  other  cases.  But,  of  course,  an  author  cannot,  without  expanding 
a  book  of  this  class  into  impracticable  limits,  embody  everything.  Miss 
Phipson*s  book  is  a  delightful  repository,  full  of  interest  alike  for  the 
Hterary  man  and  for  the  reader  for  mere  pastime.  By  both  classes  it  is 
certain  to  be  treasured. 

Memorials  of  Seventy  Years.    By  One  of  a  Literary  Family. 
Edited  by  Mr.  Herbbrt  Martin.     GriflSth  and  Farran. 

There  is  much  of  interest  in  this  volume,  but  also  the  promise  of 
interest  that  is  never  fully  gratified.  A  book  that  contains  records  of 
Mr?.  Barbauld,  her  father  and  family,  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Josiah  Wedg- 
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wood,  Joanna  Baillie,  the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  the  Martineaa  fSunily, 
James  Montgomery,  the  Edgeworths,  Samuel  Bogers  and  his  rela- 
tives, Samael  Sharpe  and  his  children,  Lord  Denman,  Mrs.  Jimieson, 
Crabbe  the  poet,  and  Sydney  Smith,  and  several  others,  could  not 
but  be  attractive.  But,  unfortunately,  in  most  oases^  the  materials 
have  been  slight,  or  have  not  been  made  the  most  o£  Loose,  discur- 
sive, and  lacking  in  biographic  tact,  the  volume  is,  yet  doubtless  it 
will  be  read  if  it  were  only  because  of  a  few  original  documents  which 
appear  in  it,  notable  amongst  which  is  a  very  characteristic  love-letter 
from  Dr.  Doddridge.  We  could  have  wished  to  have  heard  somewhat 
more  of  Arthur  Aikin,  the  writer's  great-uncle.  For  not  a  few  of  our 
readers  an  element  of  attraction  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  circumstance 
thus  referred  to  in  the  Preface :  *  It  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  ability 
of  these  ancestors  of  my  mother  that  she  has  always  felt  a  deep  pride  in 
them,  and  that  she  desires  to  keep  their  memories  green.  In  troublous, 
l»goted,  and  often  cruel  times,  these  people  were  Liberals  of  Liberals,  and 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  when  such  views  involved  social 
ostracism,  pains  and  penalties  which  nowadays  have  disappeared,  though 
bigotry  and  intolerance  are  by  no  means  dead  or  dying.'  This  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  true.  We  observe  some  stupid  misprints.  '  Crabb,'  in  the 
name  of  Crabb  Bobinson,  is  sometimes  printed  with  the  final  *  e,'  which 
is  wrong,  and  sometimes  it  is  right ;  and  we  should  not  forget  to  say  that 
•  old  Crabb  '  as  he  appears  here  is  very  attractive. 

Heroes  of  Literature.    English  Poets.    A  Book  for  Young 
Headers.      By    John    Dennis,    Author  of    'Studies  in 
English  Literature/  and  Editor  of  'English  Sonnets: 
a  Selection/    Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. 
Mr.  Dennis  has  showed  critical  discernment  and  great  felicity  of  style 
in  this  book.    For  its  special  purpose  it  has,  however,  two  defects — he  is 
too  apt  to  indulge  in  purely  personal  judgments  on  secondary  points,  and 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  what  specially  pleases  him,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  subject  and  the  restrictions  which  his  own  plan  implies.    He 
is  an  enthusiast  in  poetry,  if  a  discriminating  one ;  but  young  readers 
cannot  be  expected  to  follow  minute  points  of  distinction   respecting 
works  which  they  are  told  seriously  not  to  study.    His  reading  has  been 
wide  and  as  close  as  it  is  wide  ;  he  has  perhaps  been  almost  too  faithful 
in  this  respect.    We  like  best  the  first  part  of  his  book,  that  on  Shake- 
speare, Ben   Jonson,   Spenser,  Cowley,  and    Dryden.      As    he  comes 
nearer  to  our  own  time,  he  is  less  reliable ;  not  that  he  ever  fails  to  be 
sincere,  but  that  he  indulges  in  needless  minutenesses  for  his  purpose. 
And  this  we  say  though  we  are  in  accord  with  most  of  his  opinions.    We 
think  he  is  right  in  denying  the  sincerity  of  Byron,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  qualify  the  vagaries  of  extravagant  Shelley  worship.    It  is  funny  to 
find  Shelley,  one  of  the  most  persistent  moral  teachers  that  ever  wrote- 
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jpo«try,  constantly  died  in  support  of  the  immoral  school.  We  agree  that 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  failed  grievously  in  matters  of  form  in  all  her 
greater  or  more  ambitions  works,  and  we  go  farther  and  say  that,  as  a 
poem,  *  Aurora  Leigh  *  was  a  portentous  fEtilure.  It  is  a  badly  constructed 
novel,  without  the  close  analysis  and  the  patient,  careful  discrimination 
which  are  possible  only  in  prose.  Professor  Masson  has  well  said  that 
poetry  flies,  prose  walks ;  Mrs.  Browning  in  '  Aurora  Leigh  '  attempted 
both.  No  one  whose  opmion  is  of  any  value  will  deny  the  presence  in 
^Aurora  Leigh'  of  passages  of  great  power,  passages  which  could  havie 
been  written  only  by  a  poet  of  real  penetration,  passion,  and  imaginative 
reach — ^if  the  term  may  be  permitted.  We  speak  of  the  work  only  as  a 
whole.  The  sections  on  Ck>wper,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  are 
especially  good.  In  spite  of  the  minor  faults  we  have  indicated,  Mr. 
Dennis's  volume  deserves  to  be  warmly  reconmiended,  were  it  for  nothing 
else  than  for  the  good  sound  moral  feeling  which  is  evident  in  every  page, 
and  which  no  glamour  of  feincy  or  genius  can  lead  him  to  disregard.  His 
remarks  on  Byron  and  Shelley  in  this  respect  are  as  true  and  faithful  as 
they  are  timely. 

The  Daivn  of  European  Literature.  Slavonic  Literature.  By 
W.  R.  MoRFiLL,  M.A.  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

We  know  very  UtUe  of  Slavonic  peoples,  and  of  their  literature.  They 
have  had  a  terrible  struggle  for  existence ;  the  Teuton  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Turk  on  the  other  have  more  than  once  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  national  extinction.  The  very  names  of  their  principal  tribes 
are  matters  of  dispute.  Mr.  MorflU  devotes  the  first  part  of  his  book  to 
A  learned  philological  and  antiquarian  discussion  of  the  origin  of  Buss  and 
Pole,  Bulgarian  and  Czech,  Serb  and  Bohemian,  Wend  and  Croat  Then 
he  tells  us  all  that  can  be  told  concerning  the  ancient  Slavonic  litera- 
ture of  these  tribes  or  peoples.  It  is  scanty,  consisting  chiefly  of  poems 
;and  ballads,  legendary,  Ustorical,  or  imaginative.  A  large  amount  of 
information,  is  compressed  into  this  Httle  volume,  which  fills  a  gap  in 
English  literature. 

JPUgrim  Sorrow.  By  (Cirmen  Sylva)  Qoben  Elizabeth  of 
RouMANiA.    Translated  by  Helen  Zimmern.    T.  F.  Unwin.  ^ 

Tins  tasteful  volume  is  not  devoted  to  autobiographical  record,  as  one 
might  be  led  to  suppose,  but  consists  of  a  '  cycle  of  tales,*  as  the  sub-title 
states,  full  of  sentiment,  inwardness,  and  gentle  pathos,  with  a  little  of 
that  definite  presentment  of  trait  and  ciroimistance  which  the  English 
pubUo  have  been  educated  to  desire.  In  truth,  there  is  a  constant  and 
somewhat  irritating  tendency  to  the  vaguest  parable,  the  lesson  being  lost 
in  the  excess  of  spiritual  effusion.  By  far  the  best  of  the  tales,  to  our 
4a8te,  are  those  titled  *  Willi '  and  '  Totty,'  simply  because  in  them  there 
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is  more  of  definite  and  realizable  feature.  Were  it  not  for  a  certain  craft 
of  £EUicy  which  enables  the  writer  to  maintain  to  a  great  extent  consistency 
of  symbolism*  some  of  the  tales  would  seem  like  uncertain  shifting  shadows 
in  moonlight,  graceful,  soft,  beautifiil,  silvery,  but  without  steady  outline. 
We  can  clearly  detect  in  them  the  note  of  true  experience,  so  deep  and 
sincere  that  it  shrinks  from  ftill  utterance,  and  loves  to  veil  even  while 
confessing  itself.  Miss  Zunmem*s  work  has  evidently  been  done  con 
amore^  as  all  her  work  is,  even  the  slightest,  and  her  little  sketch  of  Her 
Mi^'esty  does  much  to  prepare  us  for  the  perusal  of  the  tales  and  to  enable 
us  to  take  the  proper  point  of  view. 

Krilof  and  His  Fables.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.A.,  of  the 
British  Museum.  Fourth  Edition.  Gassell  and  Co. 
(Limited). 

Many  readers  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  fourth  edition  of  a  book  which 
has  given  them  so  much  pleasure  as  Mr.  Balston's  'Krilof  and  his 
Fables.*  Mr.  Balston  was  happy  in  unitiog  biography  and  comment 
with  translation,  and  not  only  made  us  appreciate  Erilof  s  genius,  bat 
enabled  us  to  know  and  to  understand  the  man.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
services  that  a  scholar  of  one  nationality  can  do  for  a  niian  of  genius  of 
another.  Krilof  is  distinctly  a  man  of  getiius,  and  he  is  also  as  distinctly 
a  teacher,  a  satirist,  and  a  humourist.  In  all  these  phases  Mr.  Balston 
has  revealed  him  in  Enghsh — all  the  fables,  dealing  so  incisively  with 
the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Bussians,  having  now  been 
translated,  save  a  few  that  are  special  and  whose  chief  charm  is  due  to 
feHoity  of  versification.  Of  course  something  must  be  lost  in  any  effort 
to  translate  poetry  into  prose ;  but  Mr.  Balston  has  been  faithful  and 
dear,  and  has  rendered  Krilof  an  English  favourite.  The  volume  is  well 
got  up  and  tasteful. 

The  Parchment  Library.  Shakspere's  Works.  Vol.  XII. 
English  Lyrics.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

This  volume,  containing  *  Pericles  and  the  Poems,'  completes  this  con- 
venient and  artistic  pocket  edition  of  Shakspere.  We  can  only  repeat  our 
general  characterization  of  the  successive  volumes  as  they  have  appeared. 
There  is  neither  preface,  note,  nor  conunent.  We  are  not  even  told  in  the 
work  the  authorities  for  the  text.  A  loose  slip  in  one  of  the  volumes 
informs  us  that  the  text  is  '  mainly  that  of  Delius,'  and  that  *  wherever  a 
variant  rendering  is  adopted,  some  good  and  recognized  Shaksperian  critic 
has  been  followed.  In  no  case  is  a  new  rendering  of  the  text  proposed, 
nor  has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  distract  the  reader's  attention  by  notes 
or  comments.'  Even  so ;  nevertheless  it  would  have  been  a  not  super- 
fluous assurance  had  the  editor's  name  been  given,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  a  great  distraction  had  the  Shaksperian  critic  been  named  whose 
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anthority  has  determined  a  Tariant  reading.  The  text  is  exquisitely 
printed,  the  paper  excellent,  and  the  get-np  of  the  volumes  all  that  could 
be  desired.  No  pocket  edition  of  Shakspere  that  we  have  seen  surpasses 
it.  Mr.  Dowden,  it  will  be  remembered,  published  in  a  previous  volume 
of  the  Parchment  series  an  edition  of  the  sonnets,  with  an  elaborate 
liistorical  introduction  and  ample  elucidatory  notes,  which  the  obscurities 
of  the  sonnets  imperatively  demand.  Still,  the  present  work  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  them. 

This  new  volume  of  the  Parchment  Library  is  equal  to  the  others  for 
the  taste  of  its  getting  up.  It  begins  with  Wyatt  and  ends  with  Beddoes, 
excluding  all  living  authors.  The  selection  is  very  catholic  and  tasteful, 
doing  justice  to  all  schools  and  types.  Dibdin  is  faithfully  represented 
alongside  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  Blake  and  Gowper  and  Coleridge 
alongside  of  Hood  and  Beddoes.  Peacock  has  surely  more  than  his  share 
with  five  pieces — as  many  as  Blake  and  Scott  and  Byron,  and  more  than 
Thomas  Campbell — ^when  Hood  has  only  two.  Herbert  and  Vaughan  are 
well  represented,  and  the  collection  from  the  pre-Elizabethan  writers  is 
good  and  full.  But  Praed  is  hardly  well  represented  by  '  Time's  Song ' 
and  *  Fairness;*  and  at  least  one  other  piece  should  have  been  added  to 
Coleridge's  three.  Surely  Herrick  is  out  of  proportion  with  fourteen 
pieces,  when  Shakespere  himself  has  only  thirteen.  The  survey  of  our 
whole  field  of  poetical  literature  has  been  at  once  thorough  and  judicious  ; 
and  this  new  anthology  must  take  high  place  in  public  estimation,  and 
will  no  doubt  retain  it.    The  arrangement,  we  may  add,  is  chronological. 

Old   World  Idylls:   and  other   Verses.     By  Austin  Dobson. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Dobson's  verses  are  here  presented  to  us  in  a  form  that  seems  right 
well  suited  to  them.    The  book,  in  all  save  the  cover,  resembles  the  dainty 

•  Parchment  Library  * — a  thing  for  book-lovers  to  treasure.  With  a  few 
additional  poems  the  contents  are  made  up  from  two  former  volumes  now 
out  of  print — '  Vignettes  in  Rhyme  *  and  *  Proverbs  in  Porcelain,'  so  that 
the  volume  does  not  call  for  lengthened  notice.  Broadly,  the  poems  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups :  (1)  poems  of  a  lighter  cswt,  with  specimens 
of  exotic  metres,  artificial  mostly,  but  quaint  and  daintily  fanciful;  (2( 
classic  reproductions,  as  represented  by  *  The  Prayer  of  the  Swine  to  Circe,* 

•  The  Death  of  Procris,'  and  '  To  a  Greek  Girl ;  *  (8)  poems  of  real  life 
and  with  a  dramatic  touch,  as  *  The  Landlady,'  *  The  Child- Musician,* 
'  The  Cradle,*  *  Before  Sedan.'  Repeated  reading  of  the  first  class  does 
not  seem  to  add  to  their  attractiveness,  or  else  appreciation  of  them 
depends  on  special  and  artificial  moods,  not  always  easily  commanded. 
The  art  and  subtle  finesse  exhibited  are  undeniable ;  it  is  cameo-carving, 
or,  some  would  say,  carving  of  cherry-stones.  The  other  two  groups 
appeal  more  to  common  sensibilities.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Dobson 
has  passed  one  verse  in  '  The  Prayer  of  the  Swine  to  Circe  *  which  is  far 
beneath  the  rest  of  it. 
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Lyrical  Recreations.    By  Samuel  Wakd.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ward  has  thought,  fancy,  and  great  facility  in  rhyming, 
mnd  this  last  we  fear  has  hardly  been  kept  in  due  control.  We  now  and 
then  oome  on  passages  that,  though  finished,  lack  the  aura  and  spoil  the 
whole  piece  in  which  they  are  found.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  '  Monk- 
hood* and  *Hynm  to  Mars.'  In  some  cases  the  aim  at  quaintness 
becomes  only  simplicity  spoiled,  and  something  like  affectation,  as  in 
*  The  Wise  Maiden.'  The  poem  to  '  Edgar  Allen  Poe '  is  commonplace ; 
the  very  prose  of  apostrophe — 

'  0  wayward,  weird  and  mystic  soul. 
Whose  meteoric  pace 
Outstripped  the  pigmy  orbs  that  roll 
In  grooves  of  commonplace ' — 

cannot  be  called  happy-  '  The  Buby  Goblet '  we  have  read  with  real 
enjoyment  and  ezhUaration,  and  so  likewise  *  The  Song  of  the  Wren.'  A 
few  others  we  regard  as  the  sincere  expression  of  real  experience.  The 
poems  in  French,  and  the  translations  into  French  at  the  close,  indicate 
versatility  and  ease  in  composition  in  that  language.  Some  of  the  stanzas 
of  '  Locksley  Hall '  are  felicitous. 

Songs  Unsung.  By  Lewis  Morris  of  Penbryn,  M.A., 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  &c.  Eegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Morris,  in  a  short  preface  to  this  new  volume,  says :  '  After  a 
silence  of  more  than  three  years,  due  to  other  engrossing  occupations,  the 
writer  once  more  appeals  to  his  readers  with  a  volume  in  which  the 
leading  features  of  his  former  works  will  probably  be  found  combined.' 
We  are  almost  afraid  that  the  chief  fault  in  the  eye  of  careful  critics  will 
be  that  it  is  too  much  so.  Mr.  Morris  has  aimed  at  presenting  samples 
in  all  his  various  lines,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  do  not 
seem  to  rise  above  the  level  of  former  efforts,  if  they  even  attain  to  it  Of 
course,  a  true  poet  and  master  of  metrical  Iresource  like  Mr.  Morris 
oould  not  write  a  volume  that  did  not  contain  fine  passages  and  lines  that 
dwell  on  the  ear  with  a  fulness  of  music  and  wealth  of  suggestion  ;  but  the 
present  volume  lacks  an  outstanding  and  sufficient  poem,  marked  by  the 
strongest  traits  of  his  individual  genius.  '  Niobe '  is  certainly  not  equal 
to  some  of  the  sections  in  •  The  Epic  of  Hades,*  notably  *  Marsyas  '  and 
*  Andromeda.'  '  Odatis '  is  suggestive,  but  as  certainly  it  is  vague  ;  and 
the  '  Olytemnestra  in  Paris,'  which  aims  at  dealing  with  a  rather  re- 
pulsive e very-day  theme  something  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Browning,  fails 
of  full  effect.  The  command  of  dramatic  medium  is  not  so  complete  as  to 
overpower  the  sense  of  the  poet's  presence  between  us  and  the  subject ; 
and  passages  here  and  there  are  like  faults  in  geological  strata,  because 
they  are  fall  of  associations  hardly  possible  to  the  wretch  in  prison,  and 
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imply  some  degree  of  difEuseness.    We  present  Bpecimens  in  the  Hnes 
italieized  in  the  following  passage — 

'  They  tell  me  there  are  women 
^Who  are  so  rapt  by  thoughts  of  the  poor,  of  churches, 
Of  public  ends,  of  charity,  of  schools, 
Of  Heaven  knows  what,  they  Uve  their  lives  untouched 
By  passion ;  but  for  us  who  are  but  women, 
Not  bred  on  moonlight,  perhaps  of  common  clay, 
Untrained  for  aught  but  common  bourgeois  Ufe, 
lAfe  is  no  mystical  pale  procession  winding 
Its  way  from  tJie  cradle  to  the  grave,  but  rather 
A  thing  of  hot  swift  flushes,  fierce  delights. 
Good  eating,  dances,  wines,  and  all  the  rest. 
When  the  occasion  comes.* 

There  is  remarkable  power  and  a  distinctively  original  rhythm  in  *  The 
New  Ci-eed,'  which  shows  that  Mr.  Morris  is  still  as  much  as  ever  given 
to  questioning  and  probing  the  new  ideas  presented  by  science  and 
philosophy.  The  form  into  which  some  of  the  thoughts  are  thrown  in 
this  poem  is  very  dignified,  and  admirably  adapted  to  his  purpose.  It 
is  the  cry  of  one  who  fain  would  find  rest  and  peace  amid  the  conflicting 
arguments  and  the  '  many  voices.*  Will  is  the  one  last  resource — wiU 
tracing  itself  to  a  final  Creative  Will. 

*  Eternal  is  the  march  of  the  Creative  Will, 
Eternal  is  the  life  of  man,  and  sun,  and  star. 
Aye,  even  though  they  fade  awhile,  they  are. 
And  tho'  they  pause  from  shining,  speed  for  ever  still.' 

*  Suffrages '  from  the  same  point  of  view  is  strong,  though  it  rather  lacks 
artistic  rounding.  The  gems  of  the  volume,  to  our  mind,  are  some  of  the 
shorter  poems,  which  are  full  of  melody  and  colour,  saturated  with  lyrical 
feeling,  and  marked  by  that  simphcity  without  which  no  poem  of  this 
class  can  be  called  great.  *  Cradled  in  Music  *  especially  answers  to 
this ;  the  close  speaking  in  proper  form  the  dominant  idea  of  *  The  New 
Creed'— 

'  Nay,  whatsoe'er  our  thought  may  deem, 

Not  that  is  better  which  may  seem  : 

'Twere  better  that  thou  cam'st  to  be, 

If  Fate  so  willed,  in  misery. 

What  shall  be,  shall  be— that  is  all : 

To  one  great  Will  we  stand  and  fall. 

•*  The  scheme  hath  need  " — we  ask  not  why, 

And  in  this  way  we  live  and  die.' 

*  Confession  '  and  *  Love  Unchanged  '  are  perfect  in  their  way;  and  we 
should  not  omit  to  mention  the  power  exhibited  in  some  of  the  stanzas 
called  •  Pictures,'  nor  the  vigour  and  grace  with  which  Mr.  Morris  has 
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rendered  '  The  Three  Breton  Poems,*  especially  the  first,  *  The  Orphan 
Girl,*  in  which  not  a  word  is  lost.  The  volnme,  after  all  deductions,  will 
be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  true  poetrj'. 

Corinne ;  or,  Italy.  By  Madame  db  Stael.  A  New  Transla- 
tion by  Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driveb.  Frederick 
Wame  and  Co. 

A  new  translation  of  *  Corinne '  suggests  many  reflections.  The  work 
is  as  remarkable  for  its  insight  in  certain  directions  and  it«  enthusiasm, 
as  for  its  occasionally  affected  eloquence  and  its  diffuseness.  It  is  full  of 
the  results  of  quick  observation  and  of  imagination ;  but  the  characters 
are  too  much  mouthpieces  for  the  author's  sentiments,  or  foils  to  set  them 
off.  The  one  truly  dramatic  vein  in  the  work  is  somewhat  marred,  to  an 
English  mind,  by  the  discredit  that  is  unintentionally  done  to  our  respect 
for  the  marriage  tie — Lord  Nevil's  devotion  to  CorinUe.  Individual  and 
definite  traits  are  nevertheless  wanting.  The  personages  are  half  abstract 
— ^mere  indications  of  tendency  ;  but'  Italy,  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  aspira- 
tion, its  painting,  its  art,  its  social  customs,  is  iaterpreted.  We  are 
inclined  to  wonder  that  so  thinly  veiled  a  device  to  recommend  essays 
should  have  succeeded  so  well.  To  translate  such  a  work  is  by  no  means 
easy;  for  Madame  de  Stael,  while  fluent  and  poetical,  is  also  very 
idiomatic,  and  the  burden  laid  on  a  translator  to  be  faithful  rather  than 
literal  is  fully  felt.  Our  present  translators,  if  they  are  less  delicate  and 
poetical  than  was  Miss  Isabella  Hill,  who  translated  Mr.  Bentley*s  edition 
of  1883,  which  is  now  also  before  us,  are  perhaps  more  aorrect  and  idio- 
matic. The  style  is  very  careful,  and,  if  it  subdues  somewhat  the  poetry, 
brings  out  fairly  the  intention  of  the  author.  If  any  proof  of  this  were  " 
wanted,  let  the  reader  refer  to  the  section  on  '  Statues  and  Pictures  *  at 
pp.  144~G,  and  compare  it  with  the  earlier  version  we  have  named.  But 
one  great  drawback  there  is  :  the  odes  have  not  been  attempted  in  metre, 
and  are  rendered  in  a  kind  of  poetic  prose  which  gives  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  original  This  is  especially  felt  in  the  *  Last  Song  of  Corinne,'  into 
which  L.  E.  L.  in  her  blank  verse  rendering  managed  to  convey  not 
only  the  intention  and  the  spirit,  but  also  something  of  the  music,  which 
is  so  essential  to  a  true  reproduction  of  pensive  or  pathetic  reminiscence. 
But  we  welcome  this  new  translation.  To  read  '  Corinne  *  is  one  m^ans 
of  culture.  By  it  some  knowledge  of  the  hfe  and  art  and  literature  of 
Italy  may  be  brought  to  those  who  will  never  visit  that  country  or  come 
into  contact  with  its  people.  Considering  this,  we  commend  the  present 
careful  and  conscientious  piece  of  work,  which  impUes  a  good  deal  of 
study  beyond  that  of  the  work  itself.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  a  few  notes 
on  difficult  or  obscure  points  were  not  added. 

MINOR  POEMS. 

Hudibras.    By  Samuel  Butleb.    Edited  by  Alfred  Milnes,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  Editor  of  '  Dr.  Johnson's 
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Select  Works.'  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Mr.  Milnes,  whose  selections  from 
Dr.  Johnson's  works  met  with  so  much  approval,  has  done  a  service 
to  English  literature  by  this  very  admirable  edition  of  Hndibras.  We 
say  to  literature ;  for  though  it  is  primarily  intended  for  school  use, 
it  is  well  fitted  for  the  library,  and  for  compactness  and  thoroughness 
may  well  supersede  bigger  and  more  laborious  tomes.  The  text  hai 
been  very  carefully  collated ;  the  notes  are  most  exhaustive,  and  indi- 
cate not  only  a  close  study  of  the  work,  but  of  contemporary  literature 
and  history.  It  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a  labour  of  love ;  for  no  other 
form  of  inducement  could  have  supported  the  editor  through  his  tire- 
some  researches — the  work  of  days  not  seldom  resulting  in  no  more 
than  a  line  or  two  of  a  note,  if  even  occasionally  of  that.  Mr.  Milnes  has 
the  honour  of  having  produced  the  most  complete  and  reliable  edition  of 
'  Hndibras  '  of  which  we  are  aware,  and  we  hope  that  public  appreciation 
wiQ  speedily  bring  to  him  his  due  reward. 

Lovers   Offering.     By  Jame3  Heaton.     (Remington  and  Co»)    Mr. 
Heaton  has  some  true  notes,  though  now  and  again  we  catch  echoes  of 
other  voices.     *  All  over  London  now '  and  *  Have  I  power  to  give  ?  * — 
very  contrasted  in  style  and  subject— are  musical  and  effective,  but  *  Why 
should  our  pleasure^  fade  ?  *  cannot    escape  the  charge  of  imitation. 
*  The  Last,'  too,  betrays  itself  by  several  of  its  rhymes.  On  the  whole,  the 
volume,  though  it  is  full  of  fancy,  force,  and  traces  of  ingenious  resource, 
would  have  been  improved  by  a  process  of  elimination ;  and  this  not  only 
as  regards  poems,  but  as  regards  stanzas.    Of  the  sonnets,  which  are 
notice&ble  for  strict  adherence  to  the  Italian  form,  by  for  the  best  accord- 
ing to  our  own  idea  is  '  One  June  Day,'  which  is  full  of  music,  colour, 
,  and  fancy,  and  that  pensive  regret  which  so  well  becomes  the  sonnet. 
Poems.    By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.)    Though  there  are  undoubted  traces  of  imitation  in  these 
poems,  and  a  too  ready  appropiiation  of  fine  and  familiar  poetic  phrases, 
we  gladly  note  an  original  vein — a  true  lyrical  fiow  and  a  rich  musical 
rhythm.    Especially  is  tliis  true  of  *  John's  Poem?'  *  The  Wife's  Vigil,' 
and  •  Pilgrimage,'  and  of  some  of  the  hymns,  which  are  melodious  and 
expressive  of  true  experience.    *  A  Sabbath  at  Sea,'  and  *  Christ  in  Me,' 
have  not  a  little  of  the  true  hymn  ring.    •  The  Ode  to  Webster '  strikes 
US  as  too  ambitious,  too  artificial,  too  detailed,  and  involved  for  success. 
When  we  speak  of  echoes,  we  mean  such  phrases  as  '  scorn  of  conse- 
quence,' which  at  once  carries  the  mind  to  Tennyson,  as  other  phrases 
carry  the  mind  to  Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  and  Swinburne  and  Stedman. 
A  Year  of  Lifcj  The  Price  of  the  Bishop,  and  other  Poems.    By  John 
Cahebon  Grant,  Author  of  *  Songs  from  the  Sunny  South,  &c.    (Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.)     Mr.  Grant's  leading  poem  in  this  volume  is  a 
kind  of  tour  de  force.    He  has  written  a  poem  meant  to  mirror  the 
typical  experiences  of  man  at  a  cert«ain  stage  of  life  in  sonnets,  which 
number  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  that  is,  the  mood  or  thought  or 
passion  of  each  day  of  a  yej.r  is  professedly  transcribed.    To  do  such  a 
thing  with  complete  success,  wo  need  not  say,  would  demand  a  genius  of 
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rare  plasticity  and  self-restraint.  Mr.  Grant  has  studied  the  sonnet  and 
understands  it;  he  is,  moreoTer,  ready,  facile,  fluent.  Bat,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  sonnets  bear  the  mark  of  a  grand  purpose  too  dearly ; 
they  strike  us  first  as  parts  of  a  whole ;  whereas  the  sonnet  should  first 
strike  one  as  lucid  and  self-contained  and  complete  in  itself.  The  failure 
is,  we  fear,  incident  to  the  scheme.  Sonnets  79, 160,  225,  and  821  strike 
US  BS  very  perfect  and  lively  exceptions.  Of  the  other  poems,  we  like 
best  '  Shortly  Before  *  and  *  From  the  Shore.*  Mr.  Grant  has  lyrical 
power  and  wide  range  of  expression.  As  in  his  former  volume,  we  have 
here  some  specimens  of  ballades  which  show  dexterity,  and  are  not  with- 
out grace  and  daintiness. 

Poema  and  Ballads.  By  Pbyce  Gwynne.  (T.  F.  Unwin.)  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  say  much  for  this  volume.  The  verses  are  fluent,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  for  rhythm,  unfortunately  stilted  and  cramped  by 
deference  to  poets  of  power,  like  Poe  and  Swinburne,  as  especially  seen 
in  *  A  Dream  of  Endymion.*    This  stanza  will  prove  it — 

'  Then  adown  from  that  silvery  Aidenn, 

Extinguishing  heaven  above. 
In  a  mist  came  a  beautiful  maiden. 

The  goddess  of  Beauty  and  Love ; 
And  inwound  him  about  with  her  tresses, 

Unloosed  by  the  speed  of  her  flight. 
Till  the  poppies,  who  saw  their  caresses, 

With  passion  grew  pallid  and  white.' 

Play$  from  EnglUh  HUtory.  By  Chableb  Grindrod.  (Eegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.)  For  success  in  the  historical  drama  the  very  rarest 
quahties  are  demanded,  as  Mr.  Tennyson's  experience  very  forcibly  proves. 
Mr.  Grindrod  has  studied  history,  and  can  write  blank  verse  that  is  fluent, 
and  now  and  then  effective,  but  sometimes  also  stiff  and  conventional. 
He  aims  at  being  too  exhaustive,  and  necessarily  comes  too  closely  to 
the  chronicle.  King  Henry  I.,  King  Henry  II.,  King  Henry  III.,  King 
Edward  II.,  King  Edward  V.,  and  King  James  I.  are  his  subjects ;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  what  hazardous  comparison  he  challenges.  That  he 
has  invariably  laid  a  good  foundation  in  close  study  and  conscientious  work 
is  attested  by  many  evidences.  Of  the  plays  we  think  that  King  Edward 
II.  and  King  James  I.  are  the  most  successful.  In  these  we  have  some 
oareful  character-sketching,  and  also  some  well-devised  situations  well 
taken  advantage  of.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  are  in 
particular  rendered  with  discrimination  and  felicity  of  expression.  The 
second  play  strikes  us  as,  in  some  respects,  the  least  successful  of  all. 

Selection  from  Cowper's  Poem^,  With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  I'liis  iitw  addition  to  the  *  Golden  Treasury  Series ' 
is  in  every  respeci  worthy  of  its  prt  decessors.  The  selection  has  been  made 
on  the  most  cat  lolic  and  comprehensive  principles :  first  come  poems  auto- 
biographical ;  next  descriptive ;  then  political ;  following  that,  portraits  and 
4;haracters ;  next  poems  on  religious  subjects  ;  then  poems  humorous  and 
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plajfbl ;  and  finally  a  section  entitled '  Misoellaneons.'  Cowper's  remark- 
able genins  asserts  itself  well  in  this  form  of  presentation :  his  love  of 
nature ;  his  hnmonr;  his  childlike  pla3rfulness ;  his  gentle  egotism;  his 
tendency  to  melancholy ;  his  religious  sentiment  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
written  a  very  neat  and  effective  introdnction,  in  which,  happily,  the 
limited  space  vouchsafed  did  not  permit  her  to  enter  into  and  to  justify 
some  of  the  critical  fallacies  of  which  she  was  guilty  in  her  *  History  of 
English  literature.*  Nevertheless,  she  is  somewhat  too  extreme  in  her 
view  of  Cowper's  religion  as  being  narrow  and  dogmatic,  as  far  as  it  is 
revealed  in  the  poems.  Cowper's  apprehension  of  the  truth  was  sincere 
and  deep ;  and  the  question  of  the  fitness  of  the  symbolism  is  the  main 
thing  in  judging  of  his  poems,  and  in  this  way  even  a  Sainte-Beuve  would 
judge  it.  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  discusses  the  matter  too  much  as  if  Cowper 
were  a  systematic  theologian. 


NOVELS  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

Eugenia :  an  Epiiode,     By  William  Money  Hardikob,  Author  of 

'Clifford  Gray.*    In  Three  Vols.     (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)    This  novel  is 

what  Mr.  Hardinge  has  named  it — an  '  Episode.'    It  is  made  up  of  slight 

materials^  worked  out  with  some  quiet  tact,  but  there  is  little  depth  or 

penetration,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight  touch  of  humour  now  and  then 

it  would  be  commonplace.    Eugenia  Brand  is  a  beauty,  the  child  of  a 

widowed  mother ;  and  they  have  been  taken  under  the  wing  of  Lord  and 

Lady  Shortlands,  who  have  arranged  in  their  minds  a  marriage  between 

her  and  lame,  rich  Sir  Edmund  Trefusis.    She  goes  with  Lady  Shortlands 

on  a  visit  to  a  fiEunily  of  Tomlinsons  (who  are  cleverly  sketched),  and 

there  Eugenia  is  introduced  to  a  big,  brawny,  vulgar  lout  of  a  Scotch 

Ueutenant,  Arthur  John  Jarvis.    She  falls  deeply  in  love  with  him,  as 

he  fancies  that  he  does  with  her ;  but  the  course  of  their  love  does  not 

run  smooth ;  misunderstandings  arise ;  aud,  finally,  to,  the  delight  of  Sir 

Edmund,  the  satisfaction  of  Lord  and  Lady  Shortlands,  and  the  chagrin 

of  Jarvis,  she  marries  Sir  Edmund.    Some  of  the  characters  are  evidently 

done  from   life  and  cleverly,  Lady  Shortlands  and  Mrs.  Tomlinson  in 

particular.    But  Mr.  Hardinge  did  not  act  advisedly  when  he  published 

tiie  ballad  in  bad  broad  Scotch,  which  is  simply  a  blot  on  the  novel. 

*  Bekass  to  me,  ye  are  all  above, 
Like  the  sky  is  above  the  sea ; 
Bekass  ye  are  my  ain  true  love. 
And  I  doe  worship  thee  * — 

will  not  do  at  all,  especially  in  italics. 

In  the  West  Cauntrle.  By  May  Crommblin,  Author  of  *  Queenie,'  Ac. 
In  Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and  Blackett)  Miss  Crommelin  has  written  a 
pleasant  story,  with  many  a  direct  touch  of  human  nature  in  it ;  but  it 
promises  rather  more  than  it  fulfils,  and  leads  us  into  melodrama,  which 
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is  more  destruetive  to  the  idyllic  setting  tlian  tragedy  itself  would  be — a 
very  little  limnonr  would  have  helped  to  smooth  matters.  Pleasance 
Brown,  the  heroine,  is  au  excellent  Etady,  and  on  her  Miss  Crommelin 
has  spent  no  little  art,  the  more  that  the  story  is  told  in  the  first  person, 
and  she  is  the  teller.  There  is  some  fan  in  the  mixed  natare  of  the 
Browns — 'a  family  of  two  sorts,  Browns  and  Beaumanoirs,  or  stupids  and 
shining  lights,'  as  Bob  says,  and  the  *  shining  lights '  prove  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  and  the  stupids  redeem  the  story.  And  there  is  fun  in  the  frank, 
alert  Bee  Beaumanoir  at  the  '  Barn,'  Uke  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  with 
the  briskness  of  a  female  Jack-in-the-box.  Alice  and  Beaumanoir  Brown 
are  fairly  well  pourtrayed  ;  but  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Lady  Pawlett  are 
shadows ;  and  we  scarcely  reahze  with  definiteness  the  gambling  Clair 
Bt.  Leger,  who  steals  Pleasance's  affections,  though  he  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  central  interest  of  the  story.  It  is  otherwise  -with  Mr.  Fulke 
Bracy,  whose  estate,  Stoke-Bracy,  the  rich  merchant,  Mr.  Brown,  had 
bought.  He  is  constant  amid  adversity,  and  the  reader  rejoices  that  he 
gets  due  reward,  though  in  the  way  to  this.  Bee  Beaumanoir  is  a  little 
too  much  of  a  detiB  ex  machind.  The  Gladmans  are  not  painted  in 
detail,  but  they  are  made  real  to  us.  Some  of  the  scenes  at  Broadhams 
are  hardly  in  keeping,  and  that  'trick  of  Mrs.  Jessop's'  was  a  trick 
indeed.  Poor  Bob,  when  he  is  told  that  his  sister  has  got  the  measles, 
asks  innocently,  *How  many  of  them?'  On  the  whole,  the  story  is 
piquant  and  original ;  with  no  pretensions  to  the  picturesque  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Blackmore,  it  makes  Dartmoor  real  to  us.  It  is  written  in  delight- 
fully pure  English — easy,  yet  never  loose — and  with  a  quaint  reserve  and 
quality  which  makes  us  turn  back  and  re-read  many  a  passage. 

All  in  A  Garden  Fair,  The  Simple  Story  of  Three  Boys  and  a  Girl. 
By  Walter  Bbsant.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Walter  Besant  is 
ingenious,  but  too  keen  for  experiment  The  present  story  is  an  effort  to 
show  how  much  he  can  make  of  little,  and  certainly  he  has  shown  that 
he  can  make  a  great  deal.  With  most  other  successful  novelists,  the 
relations  of  Claire  Phihpon  and  her  three  boy-lovers  would  have  formed 
but  an  episode ;  Mr.  Besant  makes  everything  else  secondary  to  it ; 
and  we  follow  with  unfaltering  interest  the  separate  careers  of  the  trio — 
Will  in  Singapore,  Allen  in  his  struggle  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  world 
of  literature,  and  Olinthus  in  his  career. of  financial  'success,'  or  over- 
weening figure-headism.  A  very  interesting  group  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  kindly  patrons  Allen  finds ;  but  we  foresee  perfectly  that  Mabel,  the 
yourg  lady  of  culture,  will  carry  off  Allen,  notwithstanding  that  the 
studious  elderly  Gertrude  did  not  see  it;  and  as  clearly  that  the  sensible, 
generous,  brave,  and  manly  Will  must,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  carry 
off  Claire, -because  Olinthus,  the  empty,  vulgar,  purse-proud  figure-head, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  little  village  on  the  borders  of  the  Forest 
©f  Hainault,  with  its  affable  body  of  bankrupts,  is  sketched  with  a  firm 
touch,  and  its  ceaseless  gossip  always  circling  round,  and  sure  to  return 
on  the  one  grand  ideal  of  a  bjg  fiEulure,  is  managed  dexterously,  with  its 
less  evident  as  well  as  its  open  effects  on  the  young  and  inexperienced. 
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There  is  a  refined  humour  about  Monsieur  Philipon,  first,  teacher  in 
a  lady's  school,  and  then  a  wealthy  resident — his  portrait  could  have  been 
etched  only  after  close  acquaintance.  The  irony  of  life,  in  the  refusal  of 
Allen's  mother  to  see  anything  cheerful  in  his  literary  success,  is  well 
brought  out.  On  the  whole,  though  the  materials  are  slight,  they  are 
worked  up  with  such  skill  as  almost  reconciles  us  to  the  experiment ;  and 
that  is  saying  much  for  Mr.  Besant*s  success.  We  should  not  forget  to 
add  a  word  in  praise  of  his  clear  and  finished  style,  which  it  is  delightful 
to  meet  with  ampng  the  crowd  of  loose  and  ill> written  novels. 

The  Foreigners.  By  Eleanor  C.  Price.  Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.)  There  is  much  study  and  considerable  art  in  this  novel,  though 
it  is,  in  some  respects,  needlessly  expanded.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
Miss  Price  would  have  satisfied  her  own  exacting  taste  better  if  she  had 
not  been  under  the  necessity  of  producing  the  orthodox  three  volumes. 
The  leading  characters,  both  French  and  English,  are  very  skilfully  pour- 
trayed,  and  the  contrast  of  social  custom  and  ideal  of  life  in  the  two 
countries  effectively  exhibited.  All  this  is  made  to  circle  round  two 
interesting  love  stories,  in  which  the  element  of  convenience  is  made  to 
play  a  grand  part.  The  family  of  a  Mr.  Mowbray  have  been  resident  in 
France,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  De  Maulevriers  and  Yelanc- 
quests  at  the  chateau.  Gerard,  the  eldest,  falls  deeply  in  love  with 
*Pauline  Mowbray,  and  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  jnarry  her  had  not 
fate  and  family  duty  arranged  for  him  to  marry  Fran^oise  de  Brye ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  Pauline  Mowbray  has  been  set  apart  for  Ben  Dunstan, 
who  is  the  heir  to  a  rich  Aunt  Lucia.  She  deeply  loves  Gerard,  of  course. 
The  EngUsh  family  return  to  England,  and  drop  off  corresponding  with 
their  French  friends.  Gerard  relinquishes  his  place  and  Fran^oise  de 
Brye  to  his  brother  Victor,  and  comes  to  England  in  search  of  Pauline ; 
but  after  all  his  self-denial  and  devotion,  he  is  balked  of  his  reward  which 
seemed  so  near  to  him,  and  Pauline  marries  Ben  Dunstan,  and  the 
prestige  of  both  families,  we  suppose,  is  held  to  be  maintained.  The 
sketches  of  life  in  the  French  chateau,  no  less  than,  at  Cleeve  and  at 
Croome  Court,  are  very  bright  and  finished,  and  some  of  the  subsidiary 
characters  are  very  careful  studies.  The  novel,  in  spite  of  some  faults, 
ought  to  take  a  high  place  in  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  learned  from  it ;  for  Miss  Price  evidently  knows  well 
French  life  and  character. 

John  Herring,  A  West  of  England  Bomance.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Mahalah.'  In  Three  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  Notwithstanding 
a  certain  consciousness  of  strain  here  and  there,  as  of  a  runner  who  has 
pressed  somewhat  hard  and  run  short  of  breath,  the  author  has  certainly 
produced  a  powerful,  original,  and  ingenious  work  in  *  John  Herring.* 
Only  we  do  wish  that  he  had  not  *  piled  the  agony '  so  high  at  the  close. 
John  Herring  deserved  a  better  fate  than  a  union  with  that  half- Spanish, 
half-French  Mirelle,  who  never  loved  him  and  wrecked  his  hfe.  The 
story  bears  very  hard  on  the  noble  type  that,  amid  adversity  and  loss  and 
the  eclipse  of  all  the  leading  lights  of  life,  can  still  be  futhful  to  the 
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ideal ;  but  perhaps  the  author  would  urge  that  to  such  as  John  Herring 
the  fountains  are  and  must  ever  be  within.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  personages  are  conceived  with  true  insight  and  dehneated  with  great 
power.  The  action  does  not  pause  and  the  interest  never  flags,  which  is 
much  to  say  of  a  novel  nowadays.  The  author  has  combined  incident 
and  a  little  sensation  with  careful  character- drawing  and  sustained 
analysis  of  passion.  In  Captain  Trecarrel  and  Sampson  Tramplara, 
junior,  and  John  Herring,  we  have  three  lovers  very  bharply  contrasted 
with  each  other,  and  the  proximity  only  brings  out  the  more  effectively 
their  opposing  traits.  Trecarrel  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  most  difficult  to 
manage,  and  ho  is  managed  well.  The  Cobbledicks  are  wonderful 
studies.  The  masterly  manner  in  which  a  soul  is  gradually  drawn  out 
of  the  more  than  half-savage  girl  through  her  devotion  to  John  Herring, 
who  had  been  kind  to  her,  is  equal  to  anything  in  its  own  line  which  has 
recently  appeared.  And  the  old  wretch,  her  father,  who  gets  corrupted 
by  contact  with  modem  vices,  is  a  startling  and  realistic  portrait,  etched 
as  with  the  needle  of  a  Jaques  Oallot.  The  kind  of  repose  which  is  said 
to  mark  t)ie  highest  art  is  evidently  not  what  the  author  aims  at,  but 
what  he  aims  at  he  has  in  large  measure  attained.  The  construction  is 
excellent ;  there  are  no  loose  threads ;  and  we  can  prophecy  for  the  novel 
a  very  high  place  in  the  fiction  of  the  day,  if  it  does  not  indeed  secure 
something  beyond  that ;  for  it  has  a  *  grip  of  rude  life,'  and  you  can  feel 
the  heart-beats. 

Gladys  Fane.  A  Story  of  Two  Lives.  By  T.  WeWtss  Beid.  In  Two 
Vols.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  *  Gladys  Fane '  is  a  story  with  a  great  deal  of 
cleverness,  full  of  incident  and  episode,  and  thrilling  situation ;  but  it 
suffers  from  loose  construction,  which  has  caused  the  author  unduly  to 
run  it  up  at  the  end,  and  that  in  a  manner  which,  we  fear,  will  offend  the 
sense  of  poetic  justice  in  not  a  few  minds.  For  faithfal  Bex  Mansfield 
does  not  get  his  reward  after  all.  There  is  considerable  knowledge  of  life 
and  character  here ;  command  of  a  most  excellent  style ;  knack  in  dia- 
logue, and  some  promise  of  humour.  The  trick  which  Gladys  Fane  plays 
upon  Lord  Lostwithiel  at  the  outset  is  not,  however,  very  promising, 
though  the  delineation  of  Gladys's  character  is  consistent  and  sus- 
tained. The  picture  of  the  continental  gambhng-house  is  powerful, 
and  the  sketches  of  Paris  life  and  character  are  good.  The  whole  history 
of  Gladys's  banishment  on  account  of  one  of  her  many  innocent  escapades 
is  rendered  with  full  knowledge  and  careful  attention  to  details.  With 
some  faults  the  novel  is  readable  and  interesting,  and  it  gives  high 
promise  of  yet  riper  work  to  follow. 

Mrs,  Lorimer.  A  Sketch  in  Black  and  White.  By  Lucas  Malkt. 
In  Two  Vols.  (MacmiUan  and  Co.)  Tlie  writer  of  this  story,  whose  real 
name  would  give  one  a  right  to  prophesy  great  things  for  her,  has  made 
a  good  beginning.  She  has  conceived  a  fine  character  involved  in  a 
position  which  gives  rise  to  self-reproach  of  the  keenest  kind,  and  from 
whose  memory  the  dead  she  conceives  herself  to  have  injured  can  never 
be  removed,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  take  up  old  ties  and  be  happy.    Eliza- 
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beth  Lorimer  is  a  type  which  only  a  great  artist  could  have  conceived  and 
treated  with  complete  snccess ;  and  if  we  say  that  the  author  has  come 
near  to  success,  that  is  surely  high  praise  to  a  new  writer.  But  high  as 
the  conception  is,  there  is  a  lack  of  dramatic  force  and  the  power  to 
represent  instead  of  to  describe.  The  writer  scarcely  does  justice  to  her- 
self through  the  first  rolume.  It  is  only  when  we  come  fully  to  under- 
stand Mrs.  Lorimer^s  relations  to  Wharton  that  we  understand  her ;  and 
we  are  not  very  intensely  interested  imtil  that  remarkable  situation,  so 
ably  realized  where  Wharton  is  the  witness  to  Mrs.  Lorimer's  passion  of 
love  and  self-reproach.  The  author  then  rises  almost  to  the  height  of  the 
great  argument.  The  minor  characters  are  carefully  sketched ;  the  style  is 
clear  and  finished ;  and  we  draw  fronci  the  present  work  the  highest  hopes 
for  future  productions,  to  which  we  shall  eagerly  look  forward. 

Forbidden  to  Marry.  By  Mrs.  G.  LmNiEUS  Banks,  Authoress  of 
'  God's  Providence  House,*  &c.  Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks  has  here  given  a 
most  attractive  and  careful  picture  of  life  in  Manchester  and  Chester  in 
the  end  of  last  century  before  railways  had  shortened  distance ;  when 
distinctions  between  classes  were  still  very  marked,  and  when  journeys 
were  long  and  undertaken  at  great  risks.  Notwithstanding  some  tendency 
to  fisJl  into  the  style  of  the  family  chronicle  rather  than  of  the  novel,  we 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Muriel  IVAnyer  with  interest  that  grows  as  we 
learn  to  know  her  better,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  and  we  are  glad 
when  finally  she  finds  the  much  longed-for  haven.  The  characters  have 
been  studied  with  great  care,  and  are  drawn  with  clearness  and  precision, 
if  not  with  power ;  the  construction  is  hardly  so  successful  as  in  some  of 
Mrs.  Banks'  former  novels ;  but,  in  compensation,  the  development  is 
natural,  the  style  is  admirably  suited  to  the  subject,  and  on  the  whole  it 
must  be  said  that  if  Mrs.  Linnseus  Banks  has  written  more  strikingly,  she 
has  never  written  with  more  naturalness  and  complete  self-command. 
She  knows  at  what  she  aims,  and  comes  very  near  to  realize  it.  Mrs. 
Bancroft  and  Miss  Briscoe  are  capital  portraits — evidently  etched  from 
life.    Arthur  Wynne  is  a  worthy  fellow,  if  no  great  hero. 

Maid  of  Athena.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  discovered  an  excellent  basis  for  his  new  work.  Its 
heroine,  the  new  *  Maid  of  Athens,'  is  Athena  Bosaire,  the  daughter  of  a 
pronounced'  Philhellene,  and  herself  a  most  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the 
same  cause.  In  her  younger  days  she  had  loved  Kelvin  Cleveland,  but 
when  the  latter  arrives  at  the  Greek  capital  hoping  to  find  her  love  for 
him  unchanged,  he  is  introduced  to  a  splendid  creature  of  almost  divine 
beauty,  who  has  thrown  her  whole  soul  into  the  cause  of  Ghreece.  If  she 
still  retains  her  old  love  she  keeps  it  in  the  most  complete  subjection, 
and  she  is  resolved  to  sacrifice  both  this  and  all  other  things  to  the  cau»e 
of  Greece.  Lord  St.  Ives,  like  thousands  of  others,  is  smitten  with  her 
charms,  and  offers  her  his  hand  ;  but  she  declines  the  offer  for  tha  same- 
cause  that  she  had  put  away  Cleveland.  She  is  completely  enthralled* 
pohtically — but  not  so  far  as  her  heart  is  concerned — ^by  a  handsome 
Greek  leader,  Constantino  Margarites.    The  latter  discovers  her  secret,, 
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that  she  still  loves  Cleveland,  or  at  least  he  strongly  suspects  it,  and  he 
resolves  to  get  him  oat  of  the  way.  This  he  does  by  sending  him  upon 
a  foolish  expedition  into  Thessaly,  and  instead  of  recalling  him  when  he 
has  ample  means  of  doing  so,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  continuance 
of  the  expedition,  he  allows  him  to  be  sacrificed,  as  he  thinks  and  hopes, 
to  the  Turks.  Cleveland  turns  up  again,  however,  and  when  Margarites 
is  called  upon  to  explain  his  villainy  by  Athena,  he  defends  it  on  the 
ground  that  all  means  are  justifiable  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival.  Athena 
becomes  completely  disenchanted,  and  her  dream  ends  with  her  happy 
marriage  to  Cleveland.  The  various  characters  in  the  novel  are  admirably 
drawn,  and  the  £ketches  of  Athens  and  the  surrounding  scenery  are 
equally  admirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  warmth  of  local  colour  and 
eloquence  of  expression. 

Rossmoyne.  By  the  Author  of  *  Phyllis,' '  Molly  Bawn,*  *  Mrs.  Geoflfrey,* 
Ac.  In  Three  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  '  Bossmoyne  *  we  do  not 
regard  as  quite  so  successful  as  *  Molly  Bawn  *  or  *  Mrs.  Geoffrey,'  but  it 
contains  some  clever  sketches  of  character,  and  is  calculated  to  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  some  phases  of  life  in  Ireland  at  a  recent  date.  The 
main  idea  is  hardly  new,  though  the  expedient  of  making  the  enmity  of 
two  fjEunilies  to  date  from  the  fancied  jilting  of  a  lady  of  the  one  by  the 
man  who  is  now  the  head  of  the  other,  while  the  fact  really  is  that  the 
lady  treated  the  gentleman,  who  has  remained  single  for  her  sake,  with 
something  like  contempt,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  adopted 
before.  It  was  rather  a  bold  venture;  but  the  way  in  which  the  story 
is  worked  out,  through  the  rather  off-hand  Irishness — if  we  may  use  the 
word — of  the  Beresfords,  the  children  of  the  lady,  is  ingenious  enough. 
The  two  old  maiden  ladies,  Prisoilla  and  Penelope  Blake,  at  Moyne  Castle, 
are  painted  to  the  life,  and  are  doubtless  from  life.  Mr.  Desmond,  of 
Coole,  and  his  ardent  nephew,  are  hardly  so  faithfully  rendered;  but 
ladies  are  not  apt  at  such  types — even  Irish  types.  *  Eat '  Beresford,  with 
her  dash  and  raillery,  is  delicious ;  Terence  is  a  true  *  bhoy,*  racy  of  the 
soil;  the  picture  of  his  stealing  home  with  tha  prohibited  gun  hidden 
under  his  coat  is  good.  Madam  O'Connor  and  Captain  Cobbett  do  some- 
thing to  supply  variety,  and  humour  of  a  certain  quality  is  not  lacking. 
We  have  read  the  story  with  pleasure — though  it  does  not  go  either  very 
deep  or  very  high,  it  is  throughout  healthful  and  playful — and  we  are 
sure  that  many  others  will  do  the  same. 

The  Abbey  MUL  By  Emma  Janb  Worboise,  Author  of  *  Sissie,'  *  A 
Woman's  Patience,'  &c.,  &c.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  effective  character- sketching  in  *The  Abbey  Mill,'  and 
the  construction  is  good,  though  some  might  be  inchned  to  say  that  now 
and  then  the  religious  teaching  becomes  too  pronounced  for  purely 
artistic  ends.  *  But  the  lesson  is  high,  and  is  admirably  enforced.  We 
follow  the  career  of  Clare  Darlington  with  real  interest  from  her  days 
of  penance  because  of  the  vulgarity  of  her  relatives,  the  nouveaux  riches 
of  Kilmarnock  Gardens ;  through  the  happy  interludes  at  the  Abbey  Mill ; 
her  patronage  by  Lady  Forest,  the  novelist ;  her  offer  of  a  duke's  hand  ; 
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her  sabsequent  trials ;  and  finally  her  unexpected  elevation  to  an  heiress- 
ship,  and  her  happy  alliance  with  a  right  worthy  fellow.  The  leading 
characters  are  in  everything  contrasts  to  each  other,  as  in  life :  we  tole- 
rate the  Stewarts,  and  love  the  hearty,  natural,  kindly  people  at  the  Mill. 
The  dialogue  is  brisk  and  racy ;  knowledge  of  life  and  high  tone  go 
together.  Young  readers  will  be  at  once  interested  and  instructed,  and 
ought  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  what  they  must  make  mor^  intimate 
acquaintance  with  as  they  grow  older,  when  they  will  perhaps  be  prepared 
the  better  to  estimate  it  and  to  deal  with  it.  This  is  a  great  deal  to  say 
of  any  story. 

Frescoes,  dc.  Dramatic  Sketches.  By  Ouida.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Ouidft  seems  to  us,  in  this  volume,  more  intent  on  showing  her  own  versa- 
tility and  dexterity  than  on  aught  else ;  and  in  this  certainly  she  succeeds. 
These  sketches — which,  by  the  bye,  are  hardly  dramatic  in  the  true  sense, 
and  the  first  one  is  not  dramatic  in  any  sense — stand  to  true  literature 
very  much  as  champagne  does  to  ordinary  food.  They  all  alike  disdain 
to  be  brouglit  under  anything  like  the  ordinary  rules  of  hfe  or  of  litera- 
ture ;  and,  if  they  bear  the  sufficing  mark  of  the  author's  genius,  they 
also  tell  of  some  egotistic  perversities.  The  first  sketch,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  is  in  no  sense  dramatic,  is  by  far  the  best.  In  a  series  of  letters 
a  very  pretty  if  not  striking  romance  is  unfolded ;  and  if  it  is  founded  on 
improbabilities,  the  mode  of  revelation  at  least  is  natural.  A  promising 
artist  of  genius  is  sent  from  Borne  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  HoUys  to  paint 
frescoes  in  the  ballroom  of  his  friend,  Lady  Ghartreys.  She  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  he  finds  out  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  certain  Earl  Alured,  and 
thus  a  solution  is  made  easy.  But  not  the  less,  and  in  spite  of  the  mode 
of  telling,  it  is  most  improbable  and  melodramatic.  '  At  CamaldoU  *  is 
full  of  colour  and  a  certain  Italian  subtlety,  which  here  and  there  is 
overdone.  *  Afternoon '  is  full  of  ingenuity,  and  turns  on  a  very  dramatic 
incident.  Of  the  others  not  much  need  be  said,  save  to  add  that  Ouida 
has  well  prepared  the  way  for  that  ingenious  note  upon  realism,  which 
contains  one  great  fallacy  and  some  clever  points,  as  could  hardly  faU  to 
be  the  case.  But  nevertheless  it  is  as  a  romanticist  that  Ouida  is  strong — 
in  the  production  of  an  atmosphere  alien  to  the  dry  light  of  daily  life ;  and 
it  is  beside  the  question  to  insist  about  the  reahty  of  matters  treated 
Things  are  real  or  romantic  according  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  put.  Scott*s  '  Master  of  Bavenswood  *  moves  in  an  air  very  different 
from  that  in  which  the  Mucklebackits  Hve  and  move.  Ouida  is  very 
severe  on  a  certain  critic ;  but  hardly  with  full  reason. 

Queer  People.    A  Selection  of  Short  Stories  from  the   Swedish  of 

*  Leah.'    By  Albert  Albero,  Author  of  *  Fabled  Stories  from  the  Zoo/ 

*  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Stirring  Times,'  &c.  Two  Vols.  (W.  H.  Allen  and 
Co.)  Not  a  few  readers  as  well  as  critics  will  welcome  these  stories  from 
the  Swedish.  '  Leah,'  as  Mr.  Alberg  explains  in  the  preface,  is  a  pseudonym, 
under  which  Mrs.  Josephine  Wettsgrund,  nee  Lundberg,  the  most  popular 
Swedish  authoress  since  the  days  of  Frederika  Bremer,  has  written  a  great 
number  of  smaller  stories.    They  are  remarkable  for  their  mixture  of  a 
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quaint  realism  with  a  delicate  and  playfdl  fancy,  nnaffected  insight  into 
hnman  nature,  and  a  delicioos  onderoorrent  of  humour.  The  author  is  in 
earnest,  but  she  can  afford  to  hide  it  under  a  mantle  of  smUes,  and  not 
onfrequently  the  most  effective  points  are  made  by  an  unexpected  reserre. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  passages  which  are  marked  by  pathetie 
intention.  Nothing  in  this  respect  could  be  better  given  than  the  sketch 
of '  A  Pauper  '* — an  old  nurse  stricken  in  years,  who  lives  hopeful  and 
contented  in  the  workhouse,  in  the  idea  that  she  is  not  forgotten  of  the 
young  master  she  had  nursed,  and  £ix>m  whom  she  hears,  with  the  most 
substantial  tokens,  just  when  she  is  dying.  The  stories  are  mere  snippets^ 
like  those  of  ELans  Andersen,  but  they  embody  much.  We  were  not 
nearly  so  much  impressed  by  *  My  Very  First  Love  *  as  by  *  My  First 
Wedding ; '  nor  so  much  by  *  A  Withered  Daisy  *  as  by  *  Ugly  Kate ;  '  nor 
by  *  A  Tearful  Bebuke  *  so  much  as  by  '  A  May  Queen.'  But  all  bear  the 
undoubted  imprint  of  genius.  A  truly  creative  instinct  is  present ;  a  lively 
magination  easily  influenced  by  worthy  objects  and  impressions ;  a  deli- 
cate sense  of  nobility  in  aims  and  motives,  and  a  quick  eye  for  cha- 
racteristics and  oddities  in  persons  and  classes.  To  young  and  old  alike 
the  little  stories  will  be  welcome.  Small  in  size,  they  nevertheless  are  like 
the  dewdrops  which  mirror  a  whole  sphere.  Not  being  Swedish  scholars^ 
we  cannot  speak  with  critical  authority  of  Mr.  Alberg's  translation  ;  but 
he  commands  English  so  racy  and  idiomatic  that  the  tales  do  not  read 
like  translations  at  all ;  and  surely  this  is  no  inconsiderable  praise. 

Loving  and  Serving,  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  *  Sylvan  Holt's 
Daughter,*  *A  Poor  Squire,'  Ac.  Three  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  Miss  Parr  has  the  art  of  investing  quiet  commonplace  characters 
with  interest.  We  wonder  as  we  go  on  how  it  is  that  we  become  so 
anxious  to  know  their  fate,  and  have  so  much  desire  to  be  made  free  of 
their  company.  Mary  Martha  Brooke — whose  Christian  names  give  the 
title  of  the  story  in  their  symbolic  scripture  significance  of  '  Loving  and 
Serving  * — is  not  by  any  means  heroic  or  romantic ;  and  yet  Miss  Parr 
makes  us  feel  about  her  precisely  as  though  she  were.  Notwithstanding 
disturbing  family  matters,  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  points  involved 
in  property  which  threatened  to  separate  Mary  Martha  and  George 
Marriott,  oXL  obstacles  are  at  last  removed,  and  Miss  Parr  does  this  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  bringing  out  the  leading  traits  in  her  hero  and 
heroine  page  by  page  without  having  recourse  to  extraordinary  or  even 
improbable  incident.  Mr.  Brooke  is  admirably  done,  and  so  is  Elizabeth 
Sheffield ;  and  if  we  cannot  say  that  the  work  on  the  whole  reaches  the 
high  level  of  some  of  her  earlier  stories,  it  is  from  first  to  last  careful* 
bright,  and  full  of  knowledge.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  vivid 
little  bits  of  description  which  bring  scenes  and  persons  direct  to  the 
mind  by  a  touch  or  two ;  and  the  graver  passages  of  reflection  on  life  and 
destiny  which  are  weighty  with  meaning  and  purpose,  and  which  only 
give  the  fuller  effect  to  the  vein  of  subdued  playfulness  which  makes 
her  novels  so  attractive. 

A  Great  Treason,    A  Story  of  the  War  of  Independence.    By  Maky 
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A.  W.  Hoppus.  Two  Vols.  (Maomillan  and  Ck).)  This  historical  novel 
is  one  of  the  pleasant  series  published  by  Mr.  Macmillan,  uniform  with 
**  John  Inglesant/  and  to  that  historical  romance  it  is  a  very  worthy  com- 
panion. It  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  power  and  considerable  persistency 
and  patience  in  the  accumulation  of  material  not  accessible  in  ordinary 
libraries,  nor,  indeed,  noticeable  by  ordinary  readers.  The  story  com- 
mences with  the  arrival  in  Boston  of  the  obnoxious,  or,  as  Lord  Chatham 
would  have  called  it, '  the  infamous  *  Boston  Port  Bill  in  1778,  and  its 
pages  close  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
-and  the  retirement  of  Washington.  The  writer  shows  herself  to  be  not 
only  ^oroughly  acquainted  wiUi  every  finer  line  of  circumstance,  bnt  she 
is  also  thoroughly  at  home  in  all  the  various  scenes  of  the  great  struggle. 
With  Boston  and  Philadelphia  she  appears  to  be  especially  very  familiar, 
and  readers  who  know  the  older  quarters  of  those  pleasant  cities  will  feel 
a  pleasure  aashe  calls  up  to  their  memory  with  famih'ar  distinctness  the 
well-known  old  streets.  There  are  charming  Httle  descriptions  of  village 
life,  subtle  touches  of  delightful  humour,  passages  of  vigorous  eloquence, 
and  stirring  descriptions  of  battle-fights,  such  as  Bunker's  Hill  and  Sara- 
toga. Miss  Hoppus  has,  of  course,  chosen  to  move  through  the  years 
which  were  rich  in  stirring  events — scenes  in  the  old  South  Church,  the 
old  State  House  at  Philadelphia,  and  Paul  Bevere*s  lantern ;  and  she  has 
succeeded  in  reproducing  these  in  vivid  dramatic  colours  on  her  pages. 
Her  actors  are  as  powerfully  drawn ;  but,  perhaps,  if  after  writing  she 
had  recast  her  book,  she  would  have  given  more  prominence  to  those 
incidents  which  give  to  it  its  title.  The  love-story,  upon  whose  thread 
the  events  of  the  novel  are  hung,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  follow  for 
themselves ;  but  the  great  treason  is  that  which  has  ever  since  made  the 
name  of  Benedict  Arnold  infamous  and  execrable.  The  writer,  while 
reprobating  the  treason,  has  done  justice  to  this  certainly  strong  and 
capable  man.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  chivalrous  Major  Andr^, 
vfhose  monument  is  in  Westminster  Abbey,  incurred  his  penalty  as  a 
spy  by  yielding  himself  too  implicitly  to  Arnold's  schemes.  These 
volumes  deal  in  a  very  fresh  manner  with  a  subject  which  has  not,  until 
this  instance,  engaged  with  any  success  the  pen  of  an  English  novelist. 
It  is  a  noble  design  well  executed,  and  many  of  its  pages  ndght  remind 
us  in  their  earnestness,  eloquence,  and  pathos  of  Carlyle*s  '  French  Revo- 
lution *  hung  upon  a  love-story. 

Mr.  Isaac*,  A  Tale  of  Modem  India.  By  E.  Mabion  Cbawfobd. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  '  Mr.  Isaacs'  is  a  novel  of  distinctive  character  and 
power.  The  teller  of  the  story  is  an  American  journalist,  who  was  in  India 
in  1879,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  pursuing  his  disastrous  A%hanistan 
policy ;  and  incidentally  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Shere  Ali  comes 
into  the  story.  The  main  interest,  however,  turns  upon  the  hero,  Mr. 
Isaacs,  a  Persian,  early  kidnapped  and  made  a  slave  in  Constantinople, 
who  escapes  to  India  and  becomes  a  rich  diamond  merchant.  The  story 
blends  the  romance  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights '  with  the  hard  realities  of 
modem  history,  the  theosophy  of  Buddhist  thought  with  the  latest  philo- 
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sophy  of  Europe.  The  peyohologioal  development  of  Isaacs  is  the  real 
motif  of  the  story.  He  is  a  Mohammedan  of  pure  and  lofty  character, 
with  three  wives,  and  with  of  coarse  an  oriental's  degrading  estimate  of 
women,  which  scoffs  at  the  theories  of  the  autobiographer.  He  falls  in 
love  with  Miss  Westonhangh,  and  his  entire  theory  of  women  is  revolu- 
tionized through  his  love.  She  ultimately  dies,  and  the  theosophy  of 
Bam  Lai,  a  Buddhist — ^also  an  M.D.  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  wonderful 
scientific,  intellectual,  and  magical  powers,  culminating  in  a  somewhat 
high-flown  address,  working  upon  his  oriental  sentiment — leads  him 
through  his  love  and  sorrow  to  the  idealism  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana. 
But  the  purpose  does  not  overpower  the  story,  which  is  rich  in  deecrip- 
iion  and  vivid  in  realization  of  Indian  life  and  experiences.  The  one 
incongruous  thing  in  it  is  that  a  Mohammedan  with  three  wives  should 
have  been  permitted  to  seek  and  win  the  love  of  a  high-toned  English 
girl. 

lone.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  In  Three  Vols.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  pains  aiid  study  which  Mrs.  L3mn  Linton 
has  spent  on  this  story,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  other  than  a  failure.  Her 
hero  and  heroine  are  certainly  not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  *  like  other 
people ;  *  it  would  be  something  if  they  were  consistent  with  themselves. 
Dr.  St  Claire,  the  scion  of  a  good  house  which  has  lost  its  fortunes,  has 
become  the  doctor  of  a  country  village,  and  his  presence  is  meant  to  be 
made  the  touchstone  of  other  characters.  Much  of  the  work  in  this  way  is 
very  fine  indeed,  because  Mrs.  Linton  really  knows  the  types  with  which 
she  deals.  The  good  and  true  Monica  Barrington  and  her  mother ;  the 
professed  invalid  and  inveterate  gossip,  Maria  Crosby ;  the  vulgar  Mrs. 
Anthony  Barrington  and  Mr.  Edward  Formby,  in  their  various  relations 
are  admirably  pourtrayed ;  but  the  half-English,  half-Italian  girl,  lone — 
the  adopted  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Stewart  who  has  purchased  an  estate  in 
Sicily,  and  whose  origin  and  parentage  is  never  properly  accounted  for — is 
an  enigma,  and  becomes  an  enigma  to  us  more  and  more  after  she  comes 
to  England  as  the  wife  of  Dr.  St.  Claire.  On  the  other  hand,  Monica 
Barrington  approves  herself  more  and  more  real  and  true — a  genuine 
Englishwoman  of  the  highest  type — sympathetic  without  obtrusiveness, 
and  self-denying  without  being  demonstrative.  We  cannot  indeed  realize 
lone  as  a  living  being  at  all,  and  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  laborious  efforts 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  tragical  climax  cannot  be  said  to  be  suo- 
oessfuL  The  conception  is  a  little  Hawthomian,  but  the  execution  is 
certainly  not  Hawthomian  at  all,  and  points  remind  us  of  not  the  best 
points  of  Ouida.  Dr.  St.  Claire  is  good  in  conception,  but  the'  intention 
to  which  Mrs.  Lynton  has  committed  herself  forces  her  in  his  case  to  be 
false  to  her  own  assumption  of  native  inborn  tact.  The  end  is  inexpressibly 
painful,  and  would  be  more  so  if  our  sympathy  for  St.  Claire  and  lone 
had  been  awakened  in  the  measure  that  Mrs.  L3mn  Linton  intends.  The 
story  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  a  touching  letter,  recalling  the 
devotion  of  both  to  W.  S.  Landor,  whom  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  styles  *  my 
beloved  '*  Father,*'  to  whom  one  of  my  earliest  novels  was  dedicated,' 
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adding,  *  This,  which  must  of  neoeesity  he  one  of  my  latest,  I  dedicate  to 
you,  his  faithful  and  loyal  Mend.'  We  trost  that  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  may 
yet  write  many  more  novels,  producing  new  'Patricia  Eemballs*  and 
*  Under  which  Lords.' 

A  Misguidit  LasHe,  By  Pebct  Boss.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  A  story 
by  apparently  a  new  and  a  yoimg  writer,  but  singularly  bright,  incisiye, 
and  full  of  promise.  There  is  a  kind  of  audaciousness  about  the  heroine 
which  is  very  piquant  It  is,  as  the  title  would  imply,  a  Scotch  story,  the 
Misguidit  Lassie  being  the  only  child  of  a  Scotch  |aird.  She  is  a  true* 
hearted  girl,  but  having  when  in  Germany,  at  the  urging  of  her  father, 
become  engaged  to  Emil  Bosenthal,  she  comes  to  think  that  she  does  not 
love  him  ;  and  when  she  comes  home  she  is  not  exactly  a  flirt,  but  by  her 
bearing  towards  a  neighbouring  laird,  with  the  vague  purpose  of  getting 
free  from  Emil,  she  acts  as  a  saucy  flirt  would  have  done  and  does  a  good 
deal  of  mischief,  which,  however,  gets  repaired.  Her  character  is  con- 
ceived with  a  good  deal  of  originality,  and  is  very  cleverly  drawn.  We 
shall  hope  to  meet  again  with  the  author. 

Annan  Water.  A  Bomance.  By  Bobebt  Buchanan,  Author  of  *  The 
Shadow  of  the  Sword,'  '  God  and  the  Man,'  &o.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Though  Mr.  Buchanan  describes  this  work  as  a 
romance,  it  can  be  accepted  as  such  only  in  a  modified  sense.  Doubtless 
some  of  his  incidents  are  romantic  enough,  as  well  as  the  imaginative 
atmosphere  in  which  he  endeavours  to  steep  the  whole ;  but  the  leading 
characters  are  in  no  sense  romantic.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  speci- 
mens of  very  genuine  Scotch  human  nature,  as  one  would  find  it  in 
the  district  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  lays  his  earlier  scenes,  and  to  which 
he  returns  after  the  painful  episodes  in  Paris  just  before  and  during  the 
period  of  the  Commune.  The  minister  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Lorraine,  the 
minister's  man,  Solomon  Mucklebackit  (an  unfortunate  name  that  suggests 
other  creations),  and  Miss  Hetherington  of  Annandale,  with  her  painful 
secret  and  her  isolation  and  stem  manners  veiling  a  tender  heart,  are  vigor- 
ously portrayed  by  one  who  has  studied  such  from  life ;  and  so  likewise 
is  John  Sutherland,  the  artist,  who  is  of  a  much  more  tender  though  in 
nowise  of  a  romantic  type.  The  romance  element  circles  round  a  found- 
ling, Marjorie  Annan,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Miss  Hether- 
ington, though  nobody  suspects  it  save  a  Frenchman^  who  is  employed 
as  the  girl's  teacher ;  and  this  villain  engages  her  affections  in  order  the 
better  to  make  use  of  this  knowledge.  Much  of  the  association  into  which 
we  are  led  in  following  him  is  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  earlier  part.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  writes  with  force,  and  compels 
our  interest  even  when  the  situations  are  most  painful.  Evidently  he 
has  had  it  on  his  mind  to  show  impressively  the  possibihties  of  evil  and 
wrong  through  the  advantage  that  may  be  tt^en  of  the  fact  that  in  France 
a  marriage  in  England  or  Scotland  cannot  be  legally  recognized  unless 
followed  by  the  civil  ceremony  there.  He  has  also  sought  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Miss  Leigh's  Home  for  Englishwomen  in  Paris — a  most 
deserving  institution,  as  we  know ;  but  the  effect  of  the  dedication  to  Miss 
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Leigh,  worded  as  it  is,  tends  in  the  outset  somewhat  to  promote  a  kind  of 
prejudice  for  which  there  is  no  occasion.  It  is  a  very  clever  novel,  and 
will  certainly  add  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  credit,  though  it  is  not  so  good  a 
romance  as  '  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,*  and  not  quite  so  good  a  novel  as 
•AChil4ofNature.* 


SERIAL  VOLUMEa 

TJie  Magazine  of  Art^  Vol.  VI.  (Cassell  and  Co.),  may  fairly  claim  to 
rank  first  among  the  serials  of  the  year.  It  is  in  every  way  a  sumptuous 
volume ;  both  letter-press  and  illustrations  attaining  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  excellence.  In  addition  to  upwards  of  fifty  full -page  engravings, 
mostly  of  noted  pictures,  it  contains  some  hundreds  of  minor  illustrations 
admirably  executed.  The  letter-press  treats  of  almost  every  subject  that 
«an  interest  art-students  or  admirers.  Two  papers  on  tiie  American 
school  of  painting,  as  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon,  show  how  rapidly  oar 
brethren  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  are  attaining  to  both  eminence 
and  distinctiveness.  Monographs  on  classic  and  modem  painters — one, 
for  example,  a  full-page  engraving  of  Ford's  statue  of  Henry  Irving  as 
Hamlet — an  interesting  account  of  Antokolasky  the  Polish  sculptor,  Notes 
on  Current  Art,  Papers  on  Greek  Myths  in  Greek  Art,  Sketches  on  the 
Lower  Thames,  Artists'  Homes,  Bye-ways  of  Book  Illustration,  Sculpture 
in  Pictland,  Art  on  Wheels,  Artistic  Pipes  of  all  Peoples,  The  Coaly  Tyne, 
Art  in  the  Nursery,  The  Paces  of  the  Horse,  indicate  the  great  diversity 
of  matters  which  receive  art  treatment :  scarcely  any  possible  apphcation 
of  fine  or  decorative  art  is  omitted.  The  volume  is  a  *  thing  of  beauty/ 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  '  a  joy  for  ever.' 

Many  of  the  serials  run  in  pairs,  providing  respectively  for  week-day 
and  Sunday  reading.  They  have  been  so  long  established,  and  are  so 
distinctive  in  character,  that  little  needs  be  done  beyond  recording  their 
appearance. 

Good  Words  and  The  Sunday  Magazine  (Isbister  and  Co.)  appear 
with  a  stronger  staff  than  ever,  and  keep  their  well-earned  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  serials.  The  three  serial  stories  in  *  Good  Words  *  are,  *  All 
in  a  Garden  Fair,'  by  Mr.  Besant ;  '  Pearla,'  by  Miss  Betham-Edwards ; 
and  '  Alpine  Besting  Places,'  by  Shirley.  They  alone  are,  in  quality  and 
oonmiercial  value,  worth  far  more  than  the  price  of  the  volume.  Two  of 
these  have  appeared  in  a  three-volume  form,  and  have  found  special 
fftvour.  To  the  biographical  section  papers  are  contributed  by  Mr. 
Allanson  Picton,  Shirley,  Dr.  Lindsay,  Principal  Shairp,  Canon  Fre- 
mantle,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mr.  Haweis,  and  others.  Among  the  religious 
papers  are  half  a  dozen  by  the  late  Charles  Eingsley,  others  by  Dr.  Dale, 
Principal  Caird,  Canon  Barry,  Dr.  Walter  Smith,  and  Professor  Blackie. 
Papers  on  science,  social  philanthropy,  travel,  poetry,  &c.,  are  contributed 
by  men  whose  names  are  equally  well  known.  The  engravings  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  magazine  is  sustained  at  an  exceptionally  high  leveL 
The  stories  of '  The  Sunday  Magazine '  are  of  a  more  religious  character. 
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L.  T.  Meade  cod  tributes  '  How  it  All  Came  Bound/  noticed  elsewhere ; 
Julie  Satter, '  When  the  Sea  gives  np  its  Dead ; '  Darley  Dale,  *  Spoilt 
Ony.*  Sermons  by  the  late  Thomas  Jones,  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  and 
Dr.  George  Macdonald  are  among  the  formally  religions  papers.  Other 
series  of  papers  on  Nature,  Travel,  Philanthropy,  &c.,  are  imbued  with 
a  religious  spirit,  and  widen  the  range  of  Sunday  reading. 

CaaselVs  Family  Magazine  and  The  Quiver  (Cassell  and  Go.)  are 
scarcely  up  to  their  usual  level;  but  that  is  comparing  them  with  a 
high  standard.  Besides  three  or  four  stories — '  Pardoned,*  by  the  Author 
of  *  In  a  Minor  Key ;'  *  How  Molly  Made  Both  Ends  Meet,'  by  Phillis 
Browne;  'Co-Heirs,'  by  J.  S.  Harwood;  *Down  in  the  World,' by  the 
Author  of  *  But  for  Him ' — there  is  a  series  of  papers  on  Dress,  another 
on  Bemunerative  Employment  for  Gentlewomen,  another  by  a  Family 
Doctor,  A  Family  Parliament,  a  dozen  pieces  of  music,  and  a  mass  ot 
miscellaneous  articles  concerning  every  imaginable  thing.  The  longer 
stories  in  '  The  Quiver '  are  '  Barbara  Street,'  by  the  Author  of  *  Our 
Nell ; '  '  Doubly  Blind,'  by  the  Author  of  *  Bertie  and  I ; '  *  Marvellous  in 
our  Eyes,*  by  Emma  Homisbrook.  A  series  of  poems  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  another  for  the  Child's  Year,  papers  on  ^e  Parables,  a  dozen 
original  hynm  tunes — a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  of  one  colour,  but  one  by 
Dr.  Garret  distinctive  and  effective — the  usual  miscellany  of  sketches,  anec- 
dotes, suggestions,  &c.,  make  up  a  valuable  repertory  for  religious  reading. 

The  Leiswre  Hour  and  The  Sunday  at  Home  (Religious  Tract  Society) 
aim  at  a  somewhat  less  cultured  class  of  readers,  and  in  their  purvey 
of  interesting  reading  and  useful  knowledge  are  in  every  way  admirable. 
The  longer  stories  in  *  The  Leisure  Hour '  are  *  The  Old  Man's  Will,*  by 
the  Author  of 'A  Young  Wife's  Story;'  *The  Latchkey,*  by  T.  S.  Mil- 
lington.  The  series  of  Short  Biographies  includes  the  Brownings,  Dr. 
Mofiat,  Professor  Biohard  Owen ;  and  a  short  series  of  other  papers  on 
Cats  is  amusing.  Papers  on  Courts  of  Justice  in  British  India  are  instruc* 
tive.  Li  addition  we  have  a  series  of  papers  on  Dorset  and  Dorsetshire 
Folk,  Lawyers  and  their  Haunts,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Natural  Hiptory, 
Water  Snakes,  &c.  In  '  The  Sunday  at  Home '  we  find  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  Mongols,  by  Mr.  Gilmour ;  'Missionary  Voyage  of  an  Evangelist- 
Canoe'  in  New  South  Wales,'  *  Journey  to  the  North-west  Land,'  Bio- 
graphical Sketches,  '  God  in  History,*  by  Paxton  Hood ;  Pages  for  the 
Young;  Pulpit  in  the  Family;  a  series  of  sermons.  The  stories  are 
•  Gwendoline  ; '  *  Old  Hardwicke's  Money,*  by  the  Author  of  *  Occupations 
of  a  Retired  Life ; '  *  Helen  of  Alexandria ; '  *  Wincherley  Hall,*  by  M.  M. 
Pollard.    The  volumes  are  in  themselves  a  cottage  library. 

We  have  received  from  the  Sunday-school  Union  a  large  parcel  of 
publications  of  all  sizes,  which,  like  Nelson,  almost  demand  a  gazette  for 
themselves.  In  no  reasonable  space  could  we  even  characterize  the 
volumes.  They  are  an  admirable  miscellany  for  the  religious  culture 
of  the  school  and  the  home,  proving  how  thoroughly  this  great  insti- 
tution is  doing  its  work.  Its  publications  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
effluence  and  excellence  of  popular  literature. 
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Young  England,  Vol.  lY.,  is  the  annual  volmne  of  a  magazine  for 
yonng  people;  containing  two  serial  stories  —  one  of  'The  Siege  of 
Plymouth  in  the  Civil  Wars/  told  in  an  antobiographioal  way  by  Miss 
M.  A.  Panll;  the  other,  'Eate*8  Ordeal/  by  Mr.  Dixon;  Stories  of 
Missionary  Adventures,  Sea  Stories,  Chapters  on  Science,  Scripture 
Lessons,  and  miscellaneous  papers  on  every  variety  of  subject,  fall  of 

brightness,    incident,  and    instruction. The    CMldren's    Magazine^ 

for  juveniles,  is    good   and  clever. Among  the  books.   Celebrated 

Dunces  contains  seventeen  sketches  of  men  deemed  dunces  in  childhood, 
who  became  great;  intended  to  qualify  the  confidence  felt  in  early 
competitive  examinations.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Adam  Clai-ke,  Fowell 
Buxton,  David  Wilkie,  Isaac  Newton,  Chve,  Howard,  Chatterton,  Thomas 

Chalmers,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  are  among  the  instances. The  Untoritten 

Becordy  by  James  Cbowtheb,  is  a  series  of  chapters  on  elementary 

geology. Denny,  or  From  Haven  to  Hebven,  by  Amnie  Gray,  is  the 

story  of  a  foundling,  who  has  various  adventures — drifting  out  to  sea, 
and  in  Australia.  Bather  too  many  things  happen  jnst  as  the  exigencies 

require,  and  the  rehgious  transformations  are  a  Uttle  forced. A  Life't 

Motto,  by  William  J.  Laget  ;  Mtss  BlaTte'a  Tiniea,  by  Fannt  Simon  ; 
Couein  Dorry,  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Clabke;  Anthony  Rogers,  by  Mr.  C 
Skinner,  are  four  eighteen-penny  books,  each  a  story  for  youth,  incul- 
cating a  wholesome  lesson  in  a  pleasant  form.    Fiction  is  really  one  of 

the  most  effective  forms  of  teaching  for  both  young  and  old. Willie 

Aneon ;  Uncle  Jamee^e  Sketch-boo^,  by  James  Cbowthbr  ;  Kidnapped^ 
by  AscoTT  B.  Hope,  are  shilling  stories  for  younger  readers ;  and  Mi99 
Stepney's  Fortune,  by  Sarah  Doudnbt;  Alice  Wilmot's  Secret,  by  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Paull  ;  and  Qerty^s  Childhood,  sixpenny  stories  for  younger 
children  still. Two  song  services  provide  hymns  and  tunes  for  Christ- 
mas. Penny  books  on  Christian  Nurture,  by  Bev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.; 
An  Address  to  Parents,  by  Benjamin  Clarke  ;  A  New  Year's  Address 
to  Senior  Scholars,  by  F.  F.  Besley,  Esq.,  J.P.;  and  A  New  Yearns 
Address  to  Sunday-school  Teachers,  by  Bev.  J.  Culross,  D.D.;  Packets 
of  coloured  cards,  an  excellent  Pocket-book  for  Sunday-school  Teachers, 
and  an  International  Daily  Text-book,  make  up  an  assortment  of  books 
second  in  practical  importance  and  excellence  to  none  that  we  have  to 
record  in  this  number. 

Little  Folks,  (Cassell  and  Co.)  Nothing  surprises  us  more  than  the 
affluent  supply  of  material  for  juvenile  magazines.  Story,  anecdote; 
amusements,  puzzles,  poetry,  &c.,  all  are  here  in  a  freshness  and  fulness 
that  show  no  decline,  and  that  keep  *  Little  Folks '  at  the  head  of  all  its 
competitors  as  a  magazine  for  the  older  children. 

The  Bosebud  Annual,  1888  (James  Clarke  and  Co.),  containing 
nearly  three  hundred  illustrations,  provides  for  the  younger  children  even 
of  the  nursery,  and  is  for  them  an  equally  excellent  repertory  of  picture 
and  paragraph-story.    It  is  a  marvel  of  clever  juvenility. 

Bo-Peep  (Cassell  and,  Co.)  is  a  similar  volume  for  tiie  very  juveniles, 
and  in  no  way  inferior. 
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Thi  Homiletic  Magaeinef  Vol.  IX.  (Nisbet  aud  Go.)»  is  a  goodly 
Yolame  of  Sermons,  Expositions,  and  other  homiletical  helps  for  the 
pnlplt.  The  Clerical  Symposium  on  the  Bible  is  oontributed  by  Prin- 
cipal Cairns^  Mr.  Mackennal,  .Mr.  Page  Hopps,  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Olyer* 
and  Mr.  Edward  White. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Scottish  Fioturee  Dratan  by  Pen  and'Fencil.  By  Samuel  Gbeen,  D.D. 
inastrated  by  Eminent  Authors.  (Rehgious  Tract  Society.)  Scotland 
lends  itself  pre-eminently  to  both  the  descriptiye  pen  and  the  illustrative 
pencil.  Its  undue  share  of  moisture,  notwithstanding — perhaps  in  some 
respects  because  of  it — cloudland  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  verdure  that  it 
nurtures  and  diversifies  with  strange  lights  and  shades  is  very  rich. 
Dr.  Green  permits  himself  a  not  unwarrantable  grumble  at  the  some- 
vhat  suicidal  policy  of  Scotch  hotel-keepers  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Scotland.  The  volume,  he  tells  us,  is  the  result  of 
many  tours.  Dr.  Green's  descriptions  are  graphic,  and  are  chiefly  con- 
Bected  with  his  personal  experiences.  He  does  not  lay  history  and 
biography  or  the  writings  of  others  so  largely  under  contribution  as 
some  volumes  of  the  series  have  done.  We  think,  too,  that  the  illustra- 
tions are  scarcely  up  to  their  excellence ;  some  of  them  are  raw  and 
rough — those  of  Uie  Bass  Rock  and  of  the  Linn  of  Dee,  for  instance.  The 

volume  is,  however,  picturesque  and  interesting. The  Spanish  Be- 

formers:  their  Memories  and,  Dwelling-places,  By  John  Stouqhton, 
D.D.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  Dr.  Stonghton  adds  this  volume  to  his 
sketches  of  the  reformers  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Spain  is  comparatively 
little  known  to  English  travellers,  aa  is  the  history  of  its  reformers; 
although  the  late  Mr.  Wiffen  and  Mr.  Betts  have  done  much  by  their 
account  of  the  Yald^  and  of  their  contemporaries,  and  by  the  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  former,  to  make  them  known.  Dr.  Stoughton 
visited  Spain  in  the  spring,  and  this  volume  gives  us  the  results  of  his 
researches  and  observations.  He  blends  his  reading  with  his  personal 
recollections,  and  has  given  us  a  volume  that  will  to  most  be  much  fuller 
of  information  than  either  of  his  previous  ones.  It  abounds  in  matters 
that  invite  comment.  We  can  only  assure  our  readers  of  the  care  with 
which  the  information  has  been  compiled;  of  the  graphic  interest  of 
Dr.  Stoughton*s  pen  they  do  not  need  to  be  informed,  nor  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  illustrations  coumion  to  the  series,  to  which  this  is  the  latest 
addition.      The  concluding  sketch  of  modem  evangelization  in  Spain 

speaks  hopefully  of  this  land  of  Papal  superstition. The  Matthew 

Arnold  Birthday  Book.  Arranged  by  his  Daughter,  Eleamob  Abnou>« 
"With  a  Portrait.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  A  small  quarto  volume, 
elegantly  got  up,  each  day  of  the  year  furnished  with  a  motto  skil- 
fully as  well  as  lovingly  selected  from  Mr.  Arnold's  poems.  If  this  be  a 
distinction,  a  true  poet  like  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  name  will  be  distinct  in 
the  literary  history  of  our  geneiation,  richly  merits  it.    His  poems  lend 
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tliemselves  to  snch  excerpts,  some  of  which  will  have  a  rich  hnmonr  in 

connection  with  the  names  to  be  inscribed. The  Starry  Heavens,    A 

Poetical  Birthday  Book.  (Chatto  and  Windos.)  A  snggestion  of  the  old 
superstition  which  connected  the  day  and  hour  of  birth  with  the  planets. 

Each  poetical  quotation  has  reference  to  the  stars. The  Forging  of 

the  Anchor.  A  Poem.  By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.  Illustrated. 
(Cassell  and  Co.)  A  descriptive  poem  after  the  model  of  Schiller's  '  Lay 
of  the  Bell,'  rather  violent  in  expression  and  tumid  in  epithets,  but  with 
considerable  poetic  faculty.  The  uses  and  vital  importance  of  the  anchor 
suggest  the  situations.  The  illustrations  by  Barraud,  Glindoni,  Harvey, 
Hatterell,  Lucas,  Ludlow,  Nash,  Overend,  Staniland,  and  Wylie  are  very 

good,  and  make  the  volume  a  desirable  drawing-room  book. Adventv^e^ 

of  Robinson  Crusoe,  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Newly  Edited  after  the  Original 
Editions.  With  Twenty  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Kauffman.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.)  The  text,  printing,  and  general  get-up  of  this  edition  are  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired.  We  cannot  so  commend  the  illustrations, 
which,  like  most  of  Kaufifman's,  are  somewhat  rough  in  drawing  and 
gaudy  in  colouring.  We  think,  however,  that  this  will  be  a  popular  edition. 
It  is  an  attractive  volume,  easy  to  read,  efifective  in  general  character, 

and  has  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Defoe  prefixed  to  it. Boman 

Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero,  Sketches  Drawn  from  his  Letters  and 
Speeches.  By  the  Bev.  A  J.  Chubch,  M.A.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co.) 
Professor  Church  has  almost  created  a  form  of  literature ;  at  any  rate 
lie*has  so  far  surpassed  all  competitors  in  it  that  he  stands  as  the  repre- 
-sentative  of  it.  His  reproductions  of  classic  life  and  story — of  Homer, 
Virgil,  Livy,  Herodotus,  the  Greek  Tragedians,  &c. — have  been  amongst 
the  most  popular  gift-books  of  the  last  few  years.  Thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  feeling  of  Greek  and  Boman  life,  he  has  the  gift  of  repro- 
ducing them  in  lucid,  graphic,  and  graceful  English,  so  that  we  almost 
lose  the  feeling  of  both  antiquity  and  nationality.  We  not  only  see, 
we  feel  how  they  lived  and  thought.  The  present  volume  consists  of 
a  series  of  sketches  of  Boman  life  connected  with  the  speeches  and 
experiences  of  Cicero.  The  story  of  Verres  is  told,  for  example,  so  as 
to  lead  up  to  the  great  trial  in  which  Cicero  was  counsel  for  the 
prosecution ;  so  the  defence  of  Cluentius  gives  Mcasion  for  telling  his 
strange  story ;  so  is  the  story  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  In  this  way  we  are 
made  to  realize  Boman  life  very  vividly.     For  boys  such  a  book  creates 

the  very  atmosphere  of  classical  studies. George  Washington :  his  Boy- 

hood  and  Manhood.  By  William  Thater.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Often  and  well  as  Washington's  remarkable  history  has  been  told  by 
Weems,  Bancroft,  Irving,  Everett,  Curtis,  and  others,  there  is  room  for 
Mr.  Thayer's  popular  presentation  of  it.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to 
-the  higher  domain  of  political  or  phDosophical  history.  It  is  simply  a 
graphic,  popular  narrative,  colloquial  in  style,  and  full  of  anecdotical 
illustration.  The  history  of  the  world  has  not  furnished  materials  for 
many  such  histories.  In  the  conjunction  of  rare  personal  quaUties  and 
patriotic  and  heroic  public  occasion  it  is  indeed  unique.    The  man  was 
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as  noble  as  his  cause  was  just.  In  virtne,  ability,  magnanimity,  and 
unselfishness,  Washington  was  the  noblest  of  men.  It  wonld  be  difficult 
indeed  to  adduce  one  culpable  action  in  his  course,  one  qualifying  defect 
in  his  character.  A  nobler  example  for  pubUo  men  and  statesmen,  as 
well  as  for  youth,  could  not  be  found.  Mr.  Thayer  is  not,  we  think,  quite 
so  successMas  in  his  biographies  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  His  theme  i& 
more  familiar,  and  his  pen  seems  more  restrained.  The  difference  in 
many  subtle  ways  indicates  the  limitation  of  his  proper  domain.  If  we 
mention  a  trifling  oversight  it  is  only  because  it  is  indicative.  At  page 
206  Mrs.  Curtis,  afterwards  Mrs.  Washington,  is  said  to  be  '  about  six 
months  younger  than  Washington ; '  on  their  wedding  day  (p.  228)  she 
was  only  *  three  months  younger  than  the  bridegroom.'  The  story  is 
full  of  interest,  and  should  be  read  by  every  young  man  as  an  example  of 

how  men  are  made. Wild  Adventures  Bound  the  Pole,    By  Gordon 

Stables,  M.D.,  B.N.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A  sequel  to  the  '  Cruise 
of  the  Snowbird  *  by  the  same  amateur  crew,  full  of  Arctic  adventures  and 
descriptions,  the  former,  the  author  tells  us,  mostly  founded  on  actual 
experiences.  It  is  a  story  of  thrilling  interest,  the  essence  of  a  dozen 
Arctic  voyages,  lighted  up  by  a  good  deal  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  chastened 
by  manly  reHgious  feeling.    It  has  excited  us  as  we  have  read.    Not  boys 

only  will  find  it  difficult  to  break  away  from  it. Shore  cmd  Sea;  or^ 

Stories  of  Great  Vihinge  and  Sea  Captains.  By  W.  H.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This  is  a  carefully  written  and 
thoroughly  good  book.  Mr.  Adams  has  tried  to  sketch  the  lives  of  famous 
sea  captains  with  fidelity  as  well  as  with  graphic  power.  His  sections  on 
the  Northmen  in  America  and  the  Norse  Sea-Kings  are  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  the  best  authorities.  These  are  followed  by  short 
memoirs  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  De  Sato,  Baleigh,  Drake,  Hudson,  and 
Morgan.    It  is  the  romance  of  the  sea  as  it  has  been  actually  realized, 

and  boys  will  find  it  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting. From  Powder 

MonJcey  to  Admiral,  A  Story  of  Naval  Adventure.  By  W.  H.  S. 
Kingston.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A  reprint  from  the  *  Boys'  Own 
Paper*  of  one  of  the  late  Mr.  Kingston's  stirring  sea  stories.  Its  artistic 
fault  is,  that  it  is  overcrowded  with  adventure ;  but  a  boy  wiU  not  com- 
plain of  that.  Its  conunendation  is  that  it  inculcates  high  moral  qualities 
as  the  true  way  to  success.  It  is  a  story  of  the  war  with  France.  We  have 
read  it  &om  beginning  to  end — the  best  conmiendation  that  we  can  give  it. 

How  it  all  Came  Rotmd,  By  L.  T.  Meade.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 

An  exceedingly  well-told  story,  full  of  right  feeling  and  influence,  of  a 
fraud  by  two  half-brothers  in  violating  the  provisions  of  a  will.  There  are^ 
however,  weak  points  in  it.  No  one  would  have  dared  such  a  thing  when 
the  will  itself  was  at  Somerset  House ;  the  fortuitous  incidents  and 
chance  meetings  are  too  artificial;  dreams  do  not  discover  passing 
travellers  at  railway  stations.     Nevertheless  the  story  will  well  repay 

reading. Noble,  but  not  the  Noblest.    By  Marie  Halt..    (Hodder  and 

Stoughton.)  Mrs.  Hall's  story  is  a  picture  of  religious  life  in  Borne  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century — when  monachism  and  the  worship  of  the 
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Virgin  were  rapidly  developing,  and  Jerome  was  coltiyating  asceticism 
at  Bethlehem.  The  story  depicts  the  conflict  between  the  claims  of 
ascetic  and  practical  holiness  in  men  and  women  of  genuine  piety,  and 
exhibits  the  evil  wrought  by  the  former.  The  principal  instance — ^the 
hero  of  the  story,  long  distracted  by  the  conflict,  finally  yielding  to  an 
ascetic  on  his  wedding  day  and  fleeing  to  the  desert — is  perhaps  a  little 
violent ;  but  the  picture  is  skilfully  drawn,  with  tender  touches  and  with 
artistic  lights.  Nor  is  its  lesson  superfluons.  We  heartily  commend  it. 
To  those  who  have  read  the  author's  previous  stories  of  'The  Dying 
Saviour  and  the  Gipsy  Girl,*  *  The  Sculptor  of  Bruges,'  •  Andrew  Marvel,* 

Ac. ,  this  is  scarcely  nceeesary. Nelly  CJiannelh    By  Sarah  Doudnet. 

(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  story  of  an  unfuthful  and  repentant  mer- 
chant's clerk,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  thought  about  and  treated 
by  his  wife  and  her  cousin ;  the  lesson  being,  the  wrong  that  we  may  do 
in  our  resentment  of  wrong.  Miss  Doudney  writes  in  a  pleasant,  placid 
way ;  sLe  stirs  no  great  passions,  but  she  teaches  Wholesome  lessons  in 

an  interesting  way. In  a  Comer  of  the  Vineya/rd.    A  Village  Story. 

By  Isaac  Pletdell.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A  touching  and  stimu- 
lating story  of  a  young  village  clergyman,  who  took  charge  of  a  new 
church  for  the  saltminers  of  the  place.  By  rare  fidelity,  fearlessness, 
and  wisdom  he  subdued  their  hostility ;  but  his  rare  courage  succeeded 
where  a  timid  man  would  have  failed.  There  is  a  little  personal  drama 
of  love  in  it,  ending,  however,  in  a  tragedy,  as  some  of  the  most  precious 

things  of  life  do. ChrUtian  Womanhood,     By  Maby  Pbtob  Hack. 

(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  author  of  '  Consecrated  Women '  and  of 
*  Self- Surrender '  has  opened  a  field  of  biographical  religious  sketches 
which  is  very  rich.  Our  literature  records  more  lives  of  women,  heroic 
in  their  various  forms  of  consecration  to  God,  than  might  have  been  sus- 
pected; and  few  forms  of  religious  incitement  are  more  attractive  or 
cogent.  The  present  series  comprises  nine  sketches,  beginning  with  the 
romantic  history  of  Mary  Fletcher,  the  devoted  wife  of  a  devoted  husband 
— the  saintly  Fletcher  of  Madeley — and  ends  with  Frances  Havergal,  who 
learned  in  suffering  what  she  taught  in  song.  Her  consecration  of  spirit 
in  quiet,  self-sacrificing  ways  found  no  more  than  an  adequate  expression 
in  her  fervid  hynms, '  Lord,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak,'  and  *  Take 
my  heart,  and  let  it  be.'  Few  more  beautiful  souls  have  lived.  Fathers 
and  mothers  cannot  do  better  than  give  to  their  daughters  these  inspiring 

volumes. The  Begga/r» :  the  Fowndera  of  the  Dutch  Bepublio.    By 

J.  B.  De  Liefde.  Fifth  Edition.  A  Brave  Beaolve ;  or,  the  Siege  of 
Stralsund,  By  J.  B.  Db  Liefde.  Second  Edition.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  We  can  but  mention  these  new  editions  of  Mr.  de  Liefde's 
well-known  stories.    That  the  former  should  appear  in  a  fifth  edition  is 

a  gratifying  testimony  to  its  attractiveness. Brave  Lives  and  Noble. 

By  Claba  L.  Mat^aux.  (Cassell  and  Co.)  A  series  of  fifty  sketches  of 
notable  men  and  women,  from  Bruce,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Prince  Henry, 
to  Garibaldi,  Borrow,  and  Dickens.  Only  four  or  five  pages,  including 
illustrations,  are  given  to   each,  but  they  will  greatly  interest  young 
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people. Tlie  Little  SchoolmoBter  Mark.    A  Spiritual  Bomanoe.    By 

J.  H.  Shobthouse.  (Maemillan  and  Co.)  A  reprint  of  a  paper  which 
recently  appeared  in  *  Macmillan*8  Magazine.'  Like  everything  that  the 
author  of '  John  Inglesant '  writes,  it  is  thoughtful,  spirUuelle^  and  dainty 
in  feeling  and  touch.  Mark  is  a  village  schoolmaster  at  fifteen,  with 
a  rare  genius  for  teaching,  a  lofty  truthfulness,  and  a  feeling  of  life,  not 
merely  religious,  imaginative,  and  unsophisticated,  but  such  as  one  might 
imagine  a  human-bom  angel  to  embody  in  its  simplicity,  moral  beauty, 
and  aloofness.  He  is  commended  to  the  prince  and  becomes  boy  tutor 
to  his  children,  the  effects  upon  the  family  and  the  court  of  his  singular 
and  fearless  rectitude  and  apirituelU  feeling  being  charmingly  indicated. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  a  completed  figure  as  a  torso  that  is  set  before  us ; 
no  one  can  exactly  say  what  the  end  is.    Mark  vanishes  as  ghosts  vanish ; 

the  rest  is  left  to  imagination. Bins  and  Red ;  or,  the  Discontented 

Lobiter.  By  J.  H.  EwiNO.  Illustrated  by  R.  Andr^.  (Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.)  A  rhyming  account  of  a  discontented 
lobster  who,  discontented  with  his  blue  colour,  reahzed  the  red  that  he 
desired  by  being  boiled.  The  illustrations  apropos  of  everything  are  some- 
what rough. Play 'time:   Sayings  and  Doings  of  Babyland.     By 

Edwabd  Stanford.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  A  book  of  miscellaneous 
pieces.    The  rhymes  very  fair ;  the  pictures  excellent,  both  in  drawing 

and  colouring.    Deserves  to  be  a  favourite  with  juveniles. Jackanapes. 

By  Juliana  Hobatia  Ewino.  With  Illustrations  by  Bandolph  Caldecott. 
(Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.)  A  well-told  little  story  of 
a  village  boy  who,  as  a  soldier,  sacrificed  his  life  for  a  comrade.  Mr« 
Caldecott'e  name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  small  woodcuts. 

Birthday  Flowers,  their  Language  and  Legends.   By  W.  T.  Qordon. 

Illustrated  by  Viola  Bouqhton.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  Eight  or  ten 
lines  of  rhyming  comment  or  sentiment  is  given  to  each  flower,  and  a 
flower  is  given  to  each  day  of  the  year ;  the  arrangement  being  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Each  page  has  a  coloured  floral  border,  fairly  well  executed* 

The  volume  may  be  commended  as  a  pleasant  variety  of  birthday  book. 

Strawberry  HiU,  By  Clara  Vance.  (Edinburgh :  James  Genmiell.) 
A  well-written  story  of  an  orphan  family  left  to  the  care  of  an  elder  sidter 
and  wisely,,  holily,  and  lovingly  brought  up.    It  contains  a  good  deal  of 

discriminating  character-drawing. Cornish  Stories.     By  Mark  Guy 

Pbabse.  (T.  Woolmer.)  Mr.  Pearse  is  well  known  as  a  racy  teller  of 
stories.    Here  we  have  half-a-dozen  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  redolent 

of  a  peculiar  soil,  both  social  and  religious. Bible  Pictures  for  Little 

People.  Illustrating  New  Testament  Scenes  and  Incidents.  By  Uncle 
Habet.    (Sxmday  School  Union.)    Sufficiently  described  by  its  title,  and 

well  illustrated. Grey  Hawk:  Life  and  Adventures  among  the  Bed 

Indians.  An  Old  Story  re-told.  By  Jakes  Macaulat,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Some  eighty  years  ago  a  white  boy  was  kid- 
napped in  Kentucky  by  the  Ojibbeway  Indians,  and  adopted  by  the  wife 
of  a  chief  in  lieu  of  a  son  she  had  lost.  For  thirty  years  he  remained 
among  them  naturaUzed,  as  it  were,  and  adopted  their  habits  and  shared 
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their  adventores.  Then  he  left  them  and  hecame  Indian  interpreter  to 
the  United  States  Goyemment  at  Sault  de  St.  Marie.  With  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  James,  a  physician  in  New  York,  he  pnbhshed  a  narrative  of  bis 
Indian  Hfe,  and  his  story  is  here  edited  by  Dr.  Macaulay.  We  cannot 
better  testify  to  its  absorbing  interest  than  by  saying  that  we  haye  read 
every  word  of  it.  It  is  a  unique  picture  of  Indian  hfe  and  customs — 
of  a  state  of  things  which  ahready  has  well-nigh  passed  away.  Dr. 
Macaulay  has  supplemented  the  narrative— the  principal  scenes  of  which 
are  in  Manitoba— by  bringing  up  the  history  to  the  present  day.  It  is  as 
instructive  as  it  is  romantic.  As  a  book  for  boys,  and  not  for  them  only, 
it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  By  Alfred 
Edersheim,  M.A.y  D.D.,  LL.D.  Two  Vols.  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Go. 

After  the  multitudinous  and  voluminous  works  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
both  English  and  foreign,  which  the  last  forty  years  have  produced,  it  is 
very  high  praise  to  be  able  to  say  of  this,  that  it  has  a  distinct  character 
of  its  own,  and  is  an  appreciable  contribution  to  popular  information. 
Concerning  most  recent  works  of  this  class,  it  can  only  be  said  that  their 
value  consists  not  in  the  discovery  of  new  material,  but  in  the  skill  and 
force  and  attractiveness  with  which  familiar  matters  are  dealt  with,  and 
with  which  the  contributing  lights  of  scholarship  are  made  to  elucidate 
the  meanings  and  demonstrate  the  Divine  character  of  the  wondrous  life. 
Nothing,  it  might  have  been  thought,  remained  to  be  discovered ;  the 
justification  of  a  fresh  *  Life '  depended  upon  the  intellectual  and  philo- 
sophioal  grasp,  and  the  spiritual  penetration  of  the  historian.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  and  the  marvellous  interest  of  the 
theme,  that  such  endeavours  to  present  it  should  multiply  rather  than 
diminish.  We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Edersheim  has  furnished  anything 
that  has  not  beeU  familiar  to  scholars,  and  that  has  not  incidentally  been 
presented  in  'Lives'  of  Jesus.  The  distinctive  character  and,  as  we  think, 
the  great  practical  value  of  his  book  lie  in  the  collection  of  what  we  may 
call  Jewish  evidence  and  illustrations,  in  the  Jewish  standpoint  from 
which  it  is  written,  and  in  the  Jewish  atmosphere  with  which  it  is 
imbued.  A  Jew  by  birth,  nurtured  in  the  best  Jewish  learning,  and  with 
a  large  acquaintance  with  Jewish  literature  and  customs,  he  is  a  Christian 
convert  and  minister,  strongly  evangelical  in  his  views,  and  imbued  with 
a  devout  feeling;  he  is  stronger  in  rabbinical  lore  than  in  dialectical 
keenness  or  in  exegetical  skill. 

This  specialty,  however,  gives  its  distinctive  value  to  his  work.  The 
theological  problems  of  our  Lord's  history  and  the  critical  value  of  its 
records  have  been  dealt  with  again  and  again.  We  have  not  heretofore, 
even  in  Neander,  had  such  a  wealth  of  illustration  from  Jewish  sources 
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bronght  together.  The  work  is  a  bulky  one,  filling  two  octavo  yolomes 
of  seven  and  eight  hundred  pages  respectively.  No  incident  connected 
with  our  Lord's  life  on  earth  is  omitted ;  each  is  analyzed  with  acuteness, 
illustrated  with  a  great  wealth  of  scholarship,  and  discussed  with  a  vigorous 
intelligence.  Leaving  matters  of  geographical  description,  of  general  historic 
relation,  and  of  dissertation  on  the  sources  and  characteristics  of  the  gospel 
records,  Dr.  Edersheim  takes  the  Gospels  simply  as  ancient  literature — 
biographical  sketches  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whether  historical  or  legendary 
he  does  not  care  formally  to  determine ;  his  verdict  is  reserved  until  the 
recorded  incidents  have  been  examined  and  tested.  He  simply  assumes 
the  historic  existence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  hterary  existence  of 
these  records  concerning  Him.  No  method  could  be  more  judicial  and» 
speaking  generally,  more  demonstrative.  Dr.  Edersheim*s  familiarity  with 
Jewish  life  and  literature  has  been  evinced  in  previous  works.  Its  service 
here  is  the  easy  and  familiar  use  whiph  he  makes  of  it,  distinguishing  his 
work  from  the  use  of  mere  experts  like  most  English  and  German  scholars. 
Neander  only  broke  up  the  fallow  ground  of  what  assiduous  culture  since 
has  made  a  fruitfcil  harvest,  the  entire  field  of  which  Dr.  Edersheim  here 
traverses.  He  treats  our  Lord's  appearance  simply  as  that  of  a  Jew  bom 
among  his  own  people.  He  therefore  devotes  his  introductory  chapters  to 
an  exposition  of  Jewish  life  and  thought  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  at  the  time  of  His  appearing ;  and  delineates  with  a  fulness  of  most 
interesting  information  not  only  Jewish  life  in  Palestine,  but  the  Jewish 
dispersion  first  in  the  East,  then  in  the  West,  exhibiting  the  Hellenism  of 
the  latter  in  its  literature  from  the  Septuagint  to  Philo,  especially  in  its 
relations  to  Eabbinism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  philosophical  and 
theosophio  ideas  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  other.  Throughout  the  work 
this  reference  to  Jewish  life  and  idea  is  maintained,  and  its  importance  is 
seen,  first  in  their  connection  with  many  things  done  and  said,  giving  to 
what  were  otherwise  obscure  a  full  and  natural  elucidation ;  and  still  more 
strikingly  perhaps  in  their  utter  contrast  with  many  other  things:  the 
only  natural,  if  not  the  only  possible,  explanation  of  the  latter  being — their 
character  being  so  profoundly  and  spiritually  true,  and  so  perfectly  and 
subtly  in  harmony  with  His  Messianic  character  and  work — that  He  was 
really  what  He  claimed  to  be,  the  Christ  of  God. 

Both  lines  of  argument  are  very  striking,  and  are  wrought  out  with 
great  acuteness  and  cogency.  We  cannot  cite  instances.  They  are  pre- 
sented in  every  chapter,  sometimes  as  quiet  lights  which  simply  illumine 
und  will  not  bear  quotation.  One  instance,  however,  we  may  give.  *  A 
passage  in  the  Mishna  (Shek.  vii.  4)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fiocks 
which  pastured  there  [at  Bethlehem]  were  destined  for  Temple  sacrifices ; 
and  accordingly  that  the  shepherds  who  watched  over  them  were  not 
ordinary  shepherds.  The  latter  were  tmder  the  ban  of  Babbinism  on 
account  of  their  necessary  isolation  from  religious  ordinances,  and  their 
manner  of  life,  which  rendered  strict  legal  observance  unlikely  if  not 
absolutely  impossible.  The  same  Mishna  passage  also  leads  us  to  infer 
that  these  flocks  lay  out  all  the  year  rounds  since  they  are  spoken  of  as 
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in  the  fields  thirty  days  before  the  Passover,  that  is  in  the  month  of 
February,  when  in  Palestine  the  average  rainfall  is  nearly  greatest.' 
Ignorance  of  this  led  even  Lightfoot  into  error,  and  has  been  the  prolific 
source  of  endless  speculation  concerning  the  date  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
which  Dr.  Edersheim  thinks  may  have  been  on  the  25th  of  December. 
There  is,  he  says,  no  adequate  reason  for  questioning  its  hiEtorioal 
accuracy,  the  usual  objection  to  it  being  historically  untenable.  A  curious 
coincidence  is  that,  for  reasons  not  stated,  the  Jews  have  marked  the  9th 
Tebet  as  a  fast  day,  and  Jewish  chronologists  have  fixed  on  that  day  as 
the  day  of  Chrict's  birth.  It  corresponds  most  nearly  to  December  25th. 
On  some  points  we  differ  from  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Edersheim,  although 
with  diffidence  because  of  the  learning  and  careful  consideration  which  he 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Is  it  possible  that  the  little  plateau  upon 
which  Jerusalem  stands — an  area  of  not  more  than  180  acres,  the  Temple 
area  included-^could  ever  have  had  a  population  of  from  200,000  to 
250,000  ?  No  reasonable  calculation  could  give  it  more  than  about  45,000 
even  in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity.  Is  it  possible  that  in  this  little 
city  there  could  have  been  '  hundreds  of  synagogues  *  and  *  schools  more 
numerous  than  the  synagogues,'  or  even,  making  the  greatest  allowance 
for  visitors,  that '  hundreds  of  thousands  sat  down  to  the  Paschal  supper  *  ? 

We  must  think  untenable  Dr.  Edersheim*s  contention  that  the  tempter 
actually  conveyed  our  Lord  bodily  in  *  the  spirit  of  the  Devil '  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  stood  with  Him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  or  to  the  top  of 
some  high  mountain,  showing  Him  a  scene  such  as  Moses  beheld  from  Pis- 
gah.  This  to  us  seems  so  fantastic  and  unreal  as  to  be  incredible.  Bhetorie 
is  not  Dr.  Edersheim's  strong  point.  Thus  in  his  account  of  the  temptation 
he  says, '  Foiled,  defeated,  the  enemy  has  spread  his  dark  pinions  toward 
that  fEur-off  world  of  his,  and  covered  it  with  their  shadow.'  He  has 
permitted  himself  to  be  mastered  by  words  and  fancies  that,  to  us  at  least, 
convey  no  meaning.  More  pertinent  is  bis  argument  that  such  a  temp- 
tation at  the  commencement  of  the  Messiah's  ministry  can  have  been  in 
no  way  derived  from  Jewish  idea  or  legend,  and  that  so  fGur  the  mythical 
theory  breaks  down;  neither  was  there  any  Jewish  legend  or  idea  in 
which  the  Transfiguration  could  be  rooted.  ,Nor  can  we  agree  with  him  in 
his  theory  of  the  demonized,  although  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
furnish  a  satisfactory  counter  theory.  But  in  matters  of  necessary 
ignorance,  why  have  a  theory  at  all  ? 

In  illustrating  the  great  discourse  about  the  Bread  of  Life  in  the 
synagogue  in  Capernaum,  Dr.  Edersheim  mentions  the  interesting  fiust 
that  among  the  ruins  of  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  the  lintel  has  been 
discovered  bearing  the  device  of  the  pats  of  manna  ornamented  with  a 
flowing  pattern  of  vine  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes.  Dr.  Edersheim's 
rabbinical  learning,  too,  throws  interesting  light  upon  Christ's  great 
commission  to  Peter.    Indeed  these  illustrations  are  endless. 

Dr.  Edersheim  is,  however,  much  more  than  a  mere  antiquarian.  He 
grasps  the  incidents  of  the  narrative  with  intellectual  vigour,  and  subjects 
each  to  a  thorough  analysis,  testing  by  it  the  mythical  and  other  ration- 
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aUstic  theories  which  question  it— in  this  reminding  us  most  of  the  method 
of  Weiss,  oDly  he  is  much  more  conservative  in  his  orthodoxy.  His  book 
is  an  organic  whole,  his  elucidation  of  the  constituents  of  the  history 
never  being  permitted  to  overpower  the  sense  of  relation.  It  is  to  be 
very  heartily  commended,  both  for  its  special  standpoint  and  richness 
of  illustration  derived  from  a  large  knowledge  of  Jewish  life,  and  for  its 
inieUeotual  strength  and  grasp. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture.  A  Critical,  Historical^  and 
Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  By  Gborob  T.  Ladd,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Yale  College. 
Two  Vols.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

These  two  bulky  octavo  volumes  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each 
profess  to  furnish  an  exhaustive  answer  to  the  question,  'What  is  the 
Bible?'  as  proposed  by  modem  thought.  It  is  really  a  cyclopaedia  in 
ihe  form  of  a  connected  treatise  of  all  the  great  questions  that  have  been 
raised — we  might  almost  say  of  all  the  questions  that  can  be  raised — con- 
cerning the  character,  authority,  and  relations  to  religious  thought  and 
life  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  writer,  however,  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  it  is  not  a  final  conclusion.  Whatever  its  conclusive* 
ness  in  relation  to  contemporary  thought,  the  questions  involved  in  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Bible  must  be  re-argued  with  every  advance  in  the 
development  of  both  rationalistic  and  orthodox  thought.  General  rela* 
tions  do  not  change,  but  the  forms  of  relation  change  as  much  within 
the  domain  of  faith  as  within  any  anti-supernatural  alternative  without 
it.  The  relations  of  reason  to  revelation  are  not  exhausted  when  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Bible  is  established.  A  large  mass  of  dis- 
quisition such  as  this,  in  which  controverted  questions  emerge  at  almost 
every  point,  is  of  cotu^e  impracticable  for  compendious  criticism.  A 
simple  indication  of  the  compass  and  course  of  Professor  Ladd's  discus- 
sions is  alone  possible. 

The  firstpart  of  the  work  is  exegetical,  and  examines  the  claims  which  the 
Bible  makes  for  itself.  It  begins  by  postulatiug  the  authority  of  Christ ;  not, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  foreclosing  all  questions  concemiugthe  character 
and  claims  of  Christ,  but  provisionally,  and  by  claiming  the  moral  weight 
of  His  authority  as  a  witness.  The  first  sections  therefore  examine  the 
testimony  of  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  fact  and  meaning  and 
anthority ;  next  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  Scripture  as  deter- 
mined by  the  promises  of  Christ ;  then  the  claims  of  Mosaism  and  of  the 
Old  Testament  generaUy ;  then  the  claims  of  Old  Testament  Prophetism 
and  of  the  Hokhmah,  or  Books  of  Wisdom ;  then  the  claims  for  the  Old 
Testament  put  forth  by  writers  of  the  New ;  then  the  claims  for  the  New 
Testament  put  forth  by  its  own  writers.  Admitting  the  scientific  legiti- 
macy of  hypothesis,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  a  more  effective  method 
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would  not  have  been  an  orderly  examination  of  simple  phenomena  and 
a  severe  induction  therefrom.  The  second  part  is  critical,  and  deals  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  Bible ;  its  theological  doctrine  as  related  to  its 
scientific,  or  rather  quasi-scientific,  contents ;  for  the  writer  justly  affirms 
that  no  strictly  scientific  contents  are  found  in  the  Bible — only  relations 
of  coincidence  or  contradiction*  The  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  miracles 
which  it  contains  are  next  considered,  and  the  question  of  miracles  in 
relation  to  a  supernatural  revelation  is  discussed.  Then  the  relation  of 
the  Bible  to  its  historical  contents  is  treated,  and  the  author  makes 
effective  use  of  recent  discoveries  of  historical  evidence.  Prophecy  is 
next  discussed ;  then  the  ethics  and  ethico-rehgious  contents  of  the  Bible 
are  examined.  The  authorship  of  the  several  books,  their  language  and 
style,  the  formation  of  the  canon^  the  state  of  the  text,  &c.,  are  treated  in 
successive  sections.  Part  III.  is  historical,  and  deals  with  the  external 
history  of  the  book  and  of  theories  concerning  it  in  the  period  preceding 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  and  at  different  periods 
down  to  our  own  times.  Part  IV.  is  synthetic,  and  treats  of  the  per- 
sonality of  God,  revelation,  inspiration,  the  media  of  revelation,  the  Bible 
and  the  Word  of  God,  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  the  Church,  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  translation,  the  rehgious  value  of  the  Bible,  its 
relations  to  the  individual  man  and  to  the  race. 

We  can  only  say,  concerning  this  immense  and  diversified  mass  of  dis- 
cussion, that  the  author's  standpoint  is  that  of  liberal  orthodoxy.    His 
method  is  the  full  recognition  of  the  right  and  necessity  of  critical  inquiry 
concerning  every  point.     He  depends  upon  no  dogmatic  or  infallible 
dicta;  evidence  is  fully  adduced,  and  argument  fairly  conducted.    His 
oondusions  are  the  result  of  simple  induction,  and,  however  far  we  may 
4i,gree  with  him  or  differ  from  him,  he  must  be  credited  with  tolerance 
M^nd  dispassionateness,  whatever  the  form  of  assault  or  contention.    He 
'•does  not  think  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age  to  be  by  any  means 
Moither  irreverent  or  pernicious.     He  welcomes  all  honest  inquiry,  and 
.contends  that  the  utmost  scrutiny  is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  faith, 
^he  defenders  of  the  Bible  can  claim  the  right  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Christianity  only  *  by  making  conmion  ground  with  their  opponents  in 
~  emphasizing  the  perpetual  privilege  and  duty  of  re-examination.'    His 
style  is  somewhat  stiff  and  hard;    the  book  is  not  easy  reading:    it 
greatly  needs  the  reUef  of  imagination  and  Uterary  art  such  as  even  such 
,  discussions  admit  and  demand.    A  scientific  method  of  treating  the  phe- 
nomena and  place  of  the  Bible  such  as  this  will  have  special  value  in 
these  days,  a  value  that  does  not  depend  upon  an  agreement  with  the 
author  in  either  all  his  arguments  or  all  his  conclusions.    As  such  we 
very  heartily  commend  it  to  all  interested  in  the  great  question  of  Divine 
^revelation  through    Jesus  Christ  of  which   the   Bible   is   the  mediom, 
.and  in  which  all  its  teachings  find  their  reason  and  inspiration  and 
relations. 
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Without  Ood:  Negative  Science  and  Natural  Ethics.  By  Perot 
Greg,  Author  of  'The  Devil's  Advocate/  'Across  the 
Zodiac/  &o.    Hnrst  and  Blackett. 

This  is  a  very  able  and  interesting  series  of  discussions  on  some  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  day»  albeit  occasionally  marred  by  a  touch  of  over- 
smartness  or  what  will  seem  to  some  pertness  of  style.  It  goes  pretty 
well  over  the  whole  ground— Agnosticism,  and  the  inevitable  result  of 
materialistic  ideas  on  morals,  especially  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  stress 
that  should  be  laid  on  distinction  in  motive  ;  the  inadequacy  of  all  such 
systems— evolution  included — to  supply  the  necessary  moral  initiative  for 
social  progress,  not  to  speak  of  motives  to  personal  purity ;  the  true  place 
of  evidence ;  and  what  really  constitutes  the  essential  essence  of  revelation 
and  the  possibilities  that  the  Christian  religion  will  hold  its  ground.  Mr. 
Greg,  having  adopted  the  system  of  dialogue  favoured  by  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  WiUiam  Smith  in  '  Thomdale,'  and  others,  lets  both  sides  say  their 
say,  but  it  is  evident  at  the  same  time  to  which  side  his  own  opinion 
leans.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  his  spokesmen  are  merely 
shadows.  There  is  a  salt  of  individuality — such  as  we  have  missed  in 
former  efforts  of  the  same  character— in  Cleveland,  and  Lestrange,  and 
Yere,  and  Merton,  and  Sterne.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  portion  of  the 
book  is  that  where  it  is  demonstrated  that  on  the  Agnostic  system  no 
sanction  could  be  found  for  marriage  or  for  the  stability  of  society.  The 
chapter  on  the  '  Fate  of  Women '  is  especially  subtle  and  suggestive. 
Mr.  Greg's  alter  ego — Cleveland-Purges  that  the  practice  of  Agnostics  at 
present  avails  nothing ;  they  have  been  educated  in  Christian  schools  and 
inherit  Christian  traditions  from  the  effects  of  which  they  cannot  escape. 
We  must  wait  for  some  generations  to  see  the  full  development  of  Agnostic 
doctrines  on  individual  character — when  that  is  seen,  the  results  it  is  held 
will  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  logical  necessity  of  the  case,  as  is 
urged  here.  Of  course  there  are  very  incisive  criticisms  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  thinkers — John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Pro- 
fessors Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  the  rest.  Professor  Clifford's  main 
positions  are  shown  to  be  untenable ;  and  his  disciples  will  find  it  dif&cult, 
we  should  think,  to  answer  some  of  the  arguments  put  forward  here. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  of  Mr.  Percy  Greg's  thorough  independence, 
and  his  power  to  take  up  and  justify  original  points  of  view — these  have 
been  attested  in  former  books,  and  are  anew  confirmed  in  this  one.  The 
treatment  is  artistic ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  like  Mr.  Greg,  the  result 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  clever,  full  of  points,  and  with  all  the  relief 
and  diversion  that  can  be  gained  from  dramatic  expedients.  But  some  of 
the  same  defects  as  were  noticeable  in  *  the  Devil's  Advocate  *  are  present 
here.  Mr.  Greg  shrinks  from  allowing  the  opposite  side  the  last  word. 
We  often  feel  as  if  more  on  that  side  might  bo  said.  The  pause  and  wistful 
suspense  which  so  often  impress  us  in  Sir  Arthur  Helps  are  lacking.  The 
dialogue  form  of  writing  on  grave  topics  has  its  special  disadvantages, 
and  these  are  only  intensified  by  any  tendency  to  smart  writing.    The 
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more  serious  thinkers  regard  it  as  an  impertinence  to  set  up  a  number  of 
puppets  to  express  various  views,  some  of  whom  may  say  the  most  tren- 
chant things,  while  nevertheless  there  is  no  definite  result  of  argument 
or  opinion.  They  thus  excuse  themselves  for  retreating  from  a  serious 
grapple  with  its  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  dear  that  no 
amount  of  literary  resource  or  clever  expedient  will  ever  make  the  crowd 
care  much  for  such  matters.  In  fact,  the  appeal  cannot  be  to  the  crowd, 
but  to  the  select.  There  is  thus  some  danger  that  such  a  work  may  £Bdl 
between  two  stpols,  which  we  sincerely  hope  may  not  be  the  case ;  the 
drift  of  Mr.  Percy  Greg's  book  is  to  describe  Agnosticism  and  Materialism 
from  the  highest  scientific  ground,  and  he  has  done  the  world  a  service  in 
presenting  arguments  so  efficient  in  a  form  so  attractive  and  fitted  to 
command  a  wide  popular  interest. 

The  Orounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief.  By  George  P. 
Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  Yale  College.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  learned  author  of  those  capital  books  on  Church  History,  *  The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity  *  and  *  The  Beformation,*  has  been  for  some 
time  collecting  and  completing  some  of  the  numerous  articles  which  he 
has  contributed  to  leading  reviews.  In  so  doing  Professor  Fisher  does 
well,  for  it  would  have  been  a  manifest  loss  to  the  religious  world  if  his 
'  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology,*  his  *  Essays  on  the  Supernatural 
Origin  of  Christianity,'  and  his  excellent  '  Faith  and  nationalism,'  had 
not  appeared.  Dr.  Fisher  has  now  reprinted  a  series  of  allied  articles 
from  '  The  Princeton  Beview,*  adding  almost  as  much  matter  again,  and 
shaping  the  whole  into  a  manual  of  Apologetics.  Following  the  common 
division  of  the  argxmient  into  Theism  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
he  has  given  us  a  book  by  no  means  conoimon ;  but  firesh,  calm,  lucid, 
strong,  discriminating,  and  catholic-spirited.  In  one  respect  the  ordinary 
line  of  treatment  has  been  departed  from.  Instead  of  first  investigating 
the  thorny  and  involved  questions  upon  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  and  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  lessons  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Jesus,  this  method  has  been  reversed ;  for  as  Dr.  Fisher  has 
remarked,  with  justice,  the  self- verifying  character  of  the  Gospels  is  prior 
to  and  independent  of  researches  into  their  origin.  The  entire  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  is  admirable.  In  the  striking  opening  chapter,  behef  in 
the  personaUty  of  man  and  belief  in  the  personality  of  God  are  argued  to 
stand  or  fall  together.  Then  follow  the  arguments  for  the  Being  of  God, 
together  with  a  critical  review  of  the  principal  anti-theistic  theories, 
including  Agnosticism.  Next  comes  an  examination  of  the  possibihty 
and  function  of  miracles,  not  omitting  a  review  of  Professor  Huxley's 
comments  on  Hume.  Hence  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  and  to  the  sinless  Christ,  Himself  the  greatest  of 
miracles.    The  several  questions  as  to  the  Gospels  follow,  succeeding 
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which  are  some  very  valaable  and  suggestiye  chapters  on  the  argnments 
for  Christianity  from  its  adaptedness  to  the  necessities  of  hmnan  natnre, 
from  the  character  of  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine,  from  Christendom 
as  an  effect  of  Christ's  agency,  and  from  a  comparison  of  Christianity 
with  other  religions.  The  two  characteristics  of  the  book  are  its  com- 
pleteness and  its  timeliness.  The  former  has  been  attested  by  the  ontHne 
just  given.  The  latter  is  equally  evident.  Dr.  Fisher  writes  for  the 
present  hoar.  If  he  discusses  Theism,  he  does  not  forget  modem  in- 
fluential theories  on  the  connection  of  mind  and  brain  and  on  human 
ignorance  of  noumena ;  when  the  Design  argument  comes  under  review 
Darwinism  is  not  shirked;  Benan  and  Strauss,  Buckle  and  Draper, 
Euenen  and  the  author  of  *  Supernatural  Beligion,*  all  come  in  for  cross- 
questioning.  Since  there  must  be  '  Apologists ' — for,  as  Dr.  Fisher  reminds 
us,  when  Paul  began  his  address  to  the  mob  at  Jerusalem  he  called  on 
ihem  to  hear  his  apology,  and  when  Agrippa  gave  him  leave  to  defend 
himself  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  apologized — a  better  guide 
could  scarcely  be  found  than  Dr.  Fisher.  We  hope  the  book  will  find 
many  readers  in  England. 

Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church.  By  G.  Uhlhorn, 
Dr.  TheoL,  Abbot  of  Loccmn.  Translated  from  the 
German,  with  the  Author's  Sanction,  by  Sophia  Taylor* 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Dr.  XJhlhorn's  treatise  on  early  Christian  oharity^is  one  of  the  most 
oomplete  and  learned  of  its  class.  It  has  the  merit  not  only  of  presenting 
succinctly  the  main  outlines  of  the  subject,  but  it  also  maintains  that  kind 
of  living  interest  which  it  is  given  to  so  few  scholars  and  theologians  to 
command.  We  have  various  works  in  English  which  have  touched  the 
subject,  though  none  of  them  have  exhausted  it ;  and  the  special  subject 
of  Deaconesses  has  been  fully  treated  over  and  over  again.  Dean  Howson's 
work,  and  that  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  readily  recur  to  the  mind.  The  special 
merit  of  the  work  before  us  is  that  it  is  comprehensive  without  being 
aver  minute,  learned  without  being  pedantic,  and  eloquent  without 
sacrificing  simpHcity  and  weight.  And  it  is  philosophic  at  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Uhlhom  must  trace  the  flower  to  its  seed,  recognizing  that  for  every 
such  development  there  must  be  deeply  hidden  roots.  Even  in  Paganism 
lie  finds  a  remarkable  preparation  for  the  New  Gonmiandment  of  love ; 
and  his  introductory  sketch,  tracing  the  gradual  growth  of  something  like 
a  system  of  poor  reUef  under  the  Boman  Emperor,  is  notable  in  this 
respect.  He  is  not  inclined,  like  Mommsen,  to  exaggerate  the  element 
of  compassion,  and  fiilly  acknowledges  the  initiative  of  political  purpose ; 
but  he  admits  that  it  is  one  of  these  symptoms '  from  which  we  can  learn 
that  something  new  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  even  within  the 
confines  of  heathenism  itself.*  His  second  chapter, '  Under  the  Law,*  or 
almsgiving  among  the  Jews,  is  an  excellent  example  of  condensed  know* 
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ledge  and  happy  illustration.  Under  this  dispensa^on,  taken  generally, 
it  was  alms  without  charity — showing  anew  how  essential  the  word 
charity  has  become  in  the  Christian  vocabulary  used  in  a  sense  opposed 
to  what  is  its  primary  significance.  Dr.  Uhlhom  throughout  recognizee 
that  the  charity  of  a  period  so  directly  takes  its  impress  from  the 
Christian  life  of  the  period,  that  the  whole  course  of  Christian  history  is 
implicated.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  it  is  hard  to  grasp  the 
outline  of  any  fixed  method  of  ohanty»  because,  for  one  thing,  the  forma 
fluctuated  and  were  different  in  different  places.  Careful  reading  in  the 
literature  of  the  times  has,  however,  enabled  him  to  determine  many 
points.  One  is  that  for  a  lengthened  period  institutions  did  not  come  into 
exislieufie ;  and  that  though  the  regular  charity  of  the  Church  waa 
administered  through  appointed  persons  and  under  definite  rules,  a  rich 
stream  of  private  beneficence  ran  alongside  it  The  modem  experiences 
of  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving  were  not  realized  then,  or  at  all 
events  were  not  allowed  to  weigh  much  on  the  minds  of  Christians, 
partly  because  of  the  ever-present  idea  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
near  at  hand;  and  the  sense  of  individual  sacrifice  for  Christ*s  sake 
absorbed  all  consideration  of  possible  effects  of  a  social  and  general  kind. 
But  by  the  time  of  Basil  and  Gregory  the  same  problems  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  charity  organization  societies  of  our  times  had  been 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  terms  in  which  they  expressed 
themselves  are  remarkably  like  what  have  been  used  by  discriminating 
philanthropists  in  our  own  day.  It  was  evident  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  near  at  hand,  and  that  social 
influences  must  be  considered  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual Christian  life.  The  sections  on  *  Deaconesses '  and  on  the- 
*  Widows,*  whom,  as  a  recognized  body,  they  superseded,  are  very  clear  and 
very  fall  and  informing.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  put  an  end  to  the 
institution  of  widows  by  its  general  prohibition  of  the  appointment  of 
presiding  widows,  and  it  is  somewhat  odd  to  read  that  a  series  of  Gallic 
synods  forbade  the  ordination  or  consecration  of  widows,  and  it  is 
oharacteristic  that  the  Second  Synod  of  Orleans  gave  as  a  reason  for  the 
prohibition, '  the  weakness  of  the  female  sex.*  As  the  diaconate  fell  into 
disrepute,  losing  both  its  active  energy  and  its  dignity,  the  duty  of  alms- 
giving fell  on  the  bishops,  and  in  the  case  of  too  many  of  them  their 
practice  looked  like  a  mere  revival  of  the  distribution  of  grain,  &c.,  by 
the  Roman  Emperors.  The  history  of  hospitals  is  as  fully  traced  as  the 
obscurity  of  their  origin  and  rise  would  allow,  and  also  their  later  con> 
nection  with  monasteries.  The  book  is  a  well-arranged  repository  of 
proofs  of  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  futh  and  the  necessity  for  complete 
organization  and  discrimination  in  ahnsgiving.  In  this  respect,  also,  it 
has  a  value ;  and  certainly  the  translator,  who  has  done  her  work  well, 
and  the  publishers  deserve  thanks  for  presenting  it  to  the  English  public 
in  so  acceptable  a  form. 
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The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.  By  F,  W.  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.  With  Original  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Maps. 
Cassell  and  Go. 

No  stronger  indications  of  the  hold  which  Christianity  has  on  the  Eng- 
lish people  can  he  famished  than  the  number  of  books  of  this  class  that 
ftppear,  and  the  enormous  sale  which  they  conunand.  Twenty-nine  edi- 
tions of  the  Library  Edition  of  Archdeacon  Farrar's  *  Life  of  Christ  *  have 
been  issued.  Of  the  Library  Edition  of '  St.  Paul,*  nineteen  have  appeared. 
It  is  no  detraction  from  the  charm  of  Dr.  Farrar*s  graphic  pen  to  say  that 
a  large  part  of  this  extraordinary  success  is  due  to  his  theme.  All  who 
value  Christianity  may  well  assure  themselves  on  the  strength  of  it.  This 
handsome  illustrated  edition  of  '  The  Life  of  Paul '  is  a  quarto  of  nine 
hundred  pages,  and,  in  addition  to  the  maps,  contain  three  hundred  ori- 
ginal illustrations.  Is  it  meant  that  drawings  expressly  for  these  have^ 
been  taken  on  the  spots  represented  ?  Scarcely,  judging  from  the  view  of 
Sinai  at  the  head  of  Chapter  III.  ICany  of  them,  however,  are  illustrated 
firom  sketches  by  Mr.  Banford  and  other  travellers.  Some  of  them  are 
fall-page  illustrations.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  fairly  well  executed, 
and  make  a  sumptuous  volume.  Of  the  work  itself  it  is  not  again  neces- 
saiy  to  speak ;  it  has  been  for  some  four  or  five  years  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  has  deservedly  foimd  favour  in  their  eyes.  The  text  of 
the  first  edition  is  here  reproduced  with  some  slight  omissions — the  latter 
part  of  Chapter  III.  and  Chapter  VI.,  and  the  whole  of  Chapter  XIV.,  for 
instance.  The  omission  does  not  detract  firom  the  completeness  of  the  his- 
tory.   As  a  handsome  gift-book,  it  will  find,  we  trust,  great  acceptance. 

The  Authority  of  Scripture.  A  Eestatement  of  the  Argument. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Bedford,  M.A.,  LL.B.  Beligious- 
Tract  Society. 

Professor  Bedford  rightly  judges  that  the  advancement  of  modem, 
thought  and  the  consequent  change  of  sceptical  argument  demands  a 
restatement  of  the  evidence  for  the  supernatural  character  of  Biblical 
revelation.  For  it  is  one  of  the  services  that  infidel  objections  render  to 
Christianity,  that  they  compel  not  only  a  re-examination  but  a  modifica- 
tion of  its  apologetics.  Orthodoxy  claims  no  exemption  firom  human 
fidhbility,  especially  firom  the  natural  tendency  of  imperfect  knowledge 
to  overstate  legitimate  arguments  and  to  depend  upon  arguments  that 
are  not  tenable.  Progress  is  not  limited  to  the  science  of  attack,  it  must 
also  characterize  the  science  of  defence.  So  far  from  the  recognition  of 
this  being  adverse  to  the  Christian  contention,  it  is  a  manifest  strengthen- 
ing of  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  has  tended  more  ta 
establish  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  Bible  than  the  scrutiny  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  by  inimical  attacks.  Objection  itself  has  in 
the  progress  of  science  been  converted  into  proof.  Professor  Bedford's 
work  is  affirmative  in  form  rather  than  polemical.    He  sets  forth  the 
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diaraoteristicB  of  the  Bible  as  a  book,  traces  the  progress  of  its  revelations, 
examines  the  nature  of  the  authority  which  it  claims  and  the  evidence 
for  it,  affirms  its  supematoral  inspiration,  and  traces  the  varions 
theories  of  it,  showing  the  untenableness  of  the  verbal  and  dynamical 
theories,  and  especially  the  considerations  arising  from  a  more  exaet 
criticism  of  the  Bible  which  led  to  their  being  discredited  during  the  last 
century ;  his  contention  being  simply  for  a  spiritual  authority  "without 
attempt  to  define  its  mode.  He  examines  the  evidences  internal  and 
external  for  this  authority,  sketches  the  history  of  the  book,  and  points 
out  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  human  life  and  history.  The  value  of  his 
work  is  that  of  a  compendious  hand-book,  summarizing  opinions  and 
enabling  the  student  intelligently  to  pursue  his  investigations.  It  is  in 
every  respect  intelligent,  dispassionate,  and  valuable. 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism.  An  Examination  of  the 
Personality  of  Man  to  ascertain  his  Capacity  to  Know 
and  Serve  God,  and  the  Validity  of  the  Principles  under- 
lying the  Defence  of  Theism.  By  Samuel  Harris,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Theolo- 
gicalDepartment  of  Yale  College.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons. 

All  theological  and  ethical  questions  followed  up  logically,  soon  and  in- 
evitably lead  us  back  to  the  purely  metaphysical.  That  this  is  so  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  great  and  influential  thinkers.  Even  the  Agnoetio 
must  retiun  on  some  broad  data  of  universal  truth.  He  feels  the  need  of 
some  string  on  which  to  thread  his  beads  of  events  or  facts.  Mr.  James 
Sully  has  well  written  :  *  To  provide  a  substantial  support  for  the  thread 
of  phenomenal  events,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  must  fall  back  on  some  ulti- 
mate philosophical  assumption  respecting  the  efficient  principle  in  the 
process.'  Dr.  Harris  has  found  this  in  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
theology  and  ethics.  '  The  discussions  in  the  theological  class-room,*  he 
tells  us, '  were  continually  forcing  us  back  to  preliminary  philosophical 
questions  pertaining  to  the  reality,  process,  and  limits  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  the  constitution  of  man  as  a  personal  being.'  This  book  is  the 
result ;  and  it  is,  in  its  first  portion,  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  acts 
and  processes  of  knowing;  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
whether  regarded  as  attained  through  presentative  intuition  or  rational 
intuition ;  and  of  the  ultimate  reaUties  of  knowledge,  which  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  being  and  its  necessary  modes  of  existence.  Then  follows, 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  original  portion  of  the  treatise,  a  discrimination 
of  the  ultimate  realities  known  through  rational  intuition ;  that  is,  of  the 
principles  of  Beason,  and  all  necessary  inferences  from  them  which,  when 
known  as  regulative  of  power,  are  called  Laws.  This  applies  alike  to 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  power.  The  *  law  of  nature,'  as  used  by 
physicists,  is  not  a  law  in  this  sense  at  all,  but  only  a  generalized  fEict. 
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In  ihe  conception  of  every  sach  law  there  mast  lie  a  wust  he  or  a  musU 
The  first  ultimate  idea  of  Beason  is  the  True ;  the  second  is  the  Bight ; 
the  third,  the  Perfect ;  the  fourth,  the  Good ;  and  the  fifth  the  Absolute. 
Such  Bltimate  ideas  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  at  work  in  every 
attempt  at  thought ;  and  what  are  strictly  ideals  converge,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  thought  nor  progress.    Without  them  there  could  be 
no  standard  by  which  to  determine  whether  any  movement  is  progressive 
or  otherwise.    '  Even  what  science  tells  us  of  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
plants  and  animals  is'lneaningless  except  as  man  is  able  to  form  ideals 
with  which  to  measure  them  as  higher  and  lower.    The  theory  of  evolu- 
tion involves  in  its  very  essence  the  doctrine  of  progress  in  the  past  and 
the  expectation  of  progress  in  the  future.    But  the  theory  itself  is  mean* 
ingless,  unless  man  is  endowed  with  reason  that  rises  above  all  the  trailing 
sequences  of  nature,  and  furnishes  a  standard  by  which  evolutionary 
progress  from  lower  to  higher  becomes  intelligible;  and  its  realization 
through  the  ages  past  is  incredible  and  impossible  if  from  the  beginning 
no  reason  has  had  in  itself  the  ideal  towards  the  realization  of  which  it 
has  advanced  and  guided  the  progress.'     Having  demonstrated  these 
points,  the  purely  theistic  and  ethical  positions  are  established  as  on  con- 
sistent foundations.    All  these  ultimate  ideas  unfolded  in  their  full  mag- 
nificence disclose  the  idea  of  God  ;  and  firom  this  are  gathered  criteria  by 
which  the  positions  of  evolutionists,  materialists,  secularists,  and  Agnos- 
tics are  tested,  and  found  to  be  attempts  to  render  human  nature  lopsided 
and  partial,  and  in  the  face  of  the  full  dicta  of  consciousness  to  assert  that 
the  part  is  the  whole.    The  universe  stands  in  relation  to  God  as  man's 
spoken  word  does  to  him,  and  whatever  term  is  used,  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  the  laws  of  thought  compel  the  assumption,  as  with  Mr. 
Spencer  and  his  Absolute.    The  individual  criticisms  of  separate  points 
in  the  systems  of  Oomte,  J.  S.  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others,  are  in* 
cisive,  and  indulged  in  only  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  and  complete  the 
general  line  of  reasoning.    The  chapters  on  the  Will  and  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  and  the  principle  of  Personality,  are  remarkably  lucid,  and  much 
use  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  philosophers  who  have  most  opposed  the 
idea  of  Free  Will  have  directly  contradicted  themselves  in  their  practical 
conduct,  and  confessed  to  the  contradiction.    Professor  Clifford  held,  for 
instance,  that  it  was  obvious  man  was  a  free  agent ;  but  in  his  system  of 
thought  there  was  no  room  either  for  reason  or  for  firee  will.    Scientific 
evolution  can  afford  no  data  for  constructing  a  theory  of  ethics ;  nor  can 
it  set  down  any  definite  principle  of  relation  between  the  individual  and 
society ;  the  basis  of  the  only  ethic  it  could  furnish  would  be  '  might  is 
right.'    The  treatise  is  severely  logical,  complete,  and  in  the  best  sense 
scientific. 

The  Freedom  of  Faith.     By  Theodore  T.  Hunger,   Author 
of  '  On  the  Threshold.*    James  Clarke  and  Co. 
In  this  volume  there  are  two  very  distinct  parts — a  prefatory  essay  on 
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*  The  New  Theology,'  and  a  series  of  sennoiis  on  snoh  subjects  as  God 
our  Shield  and  Be  ward,  Love  to  the  Christ  as  a  Person,  Land  Tenure, 
and  Immortality.  This  union  is  unfortunate,  for  Mr.  Munger  is  a  capital 
preacher  but  a  poor  theologian.  The  sermons,  as  such,  deserve  to  rank 
with  the  noblest  productions  of  modem  times ;  they  have  the  large  sym- 
pathies of  Beecher,  the  exegetical  tact  of  Bobertson,  the  literary  finish  of 
Vaughan,  and  the  daring  of  Maurice.  But,  alas !  the  book  has  been  put 
forth  as  if  it  were  itself  an  exposition  of  the  principles  contained  in  ita 
introductory  pages.  Those  pages  have  disappointed,  and  will  still  disap- 
point, many  who  are  yet  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  a  reconstruction 
of  theology.  They  are  a  fine  witness  to  Mr.  Munger's  sympathy  with  his 
age ;  they  are  as  conclusive  an  evidence  of  his  powerlessness  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  this  time  of  transition.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  he  is  a  prophet 
and  not  a  theological  teacher,  for  prophets  should  have  infallible  intui- 
tions ;  whereas  it  would  be  easy  to  show  inconsistencies,  incaution,  mia- 
representation,  and  a  very  uncatholic  individualism  in  this  essay.  Our 
fear  is  lest  the  sermons  should  have  no  longer  life  than  this  introduction, 
which,  as  it  has  helped  to  sell  the  book,  may  also  lead  to  its  bein^p 
throvm  aside  as  little  calculated  to  assist  But  these  sermons  are  really 
fresh,  suggestive,  and  inspiring.  We  could  wish  the  first  sermon  stood 
last. 

The  Home :  in  its  Relation  to  Man  and  to  Society.  By  J. 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  James  Clarke- 
and  Go. 

The  religion  of  the  home  has  specially  attracted  Mr.  Brown  in  hia 
pulpit  teaching.  As  many  of  our  readers  know,  he  published  many  years 
ago  a  volume  of  sermons  on  '  The  Home  Life  in  its  Belation  to  the  Divine 
Idea.'  The  present  book  gives  prominence  to  the  individual  and  social 
aspects  of  the  home;  and  while  necessarily  going  over  ground  before 
traversed,  contains  so  much  fresh  matter  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sequel  to  the  earlier  book,  and  be  read  in  connection  with  it.  Thus  Mr. 
Brown  treats  the  home  in  its  foundation — the  conjugal  and  parental 
affections ;  in  its  place  in  the  order  of  society — the  home  was  in  the 
heavenly  sphere  before  it  was  in  the  earthly.  It  is  higher  and  holier  as 
an  organization  and  in  its  relations  than  the  Church.  Then  lectures 
follow  on  the  discipline  of  the  home,  children.  Christian  education,  home 
sorrows  and  burden^,  home  dependants  and  duties.  The  chapters  are 
short,  and  Mr.  Brown  must  often  have  been  tempted  to  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  their  positions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  his  treat- 
ment is  lofty,  strong,  and  sympathetic.  Bab  words  will  guide  and  help 
many  an  anxious  parent.  Those  who  sorrowfully  miss  his  living  voice 
will  be  glad  that  his  enforced  silence — ^for,  we  hope,  only  a  little  while — 
enables  him  thus  to  speak  to  them. 
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Aspects  of  Scepticism,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  John  Fobdycb,  M.A.    Elliot  Stock. 

This  Yolmne  is  not  framed  on  a  strictly  severe  and  logical  order,  and  in 
thai  respect  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  adequate.  But  the  author  has  read 
widely,  and  he  is  now  and  then  suggestive  and  stimulating.  Clearly  he 
has  done  not  a  Uttle  to  '  beat  his  own  music  out,*  and  much  that  he 
says  is  the  result  of  deep  personal  conviction.  No  doubt,  as  he  hopes, 
these  chapters  may  be  found  helpful  by  those  who  are '  perplexed  in  faith, 
but  who  do  not  feel  able  to  study  more  elaborate  and  exhaustive  treatises. 
His  mode  of  dealing  with  '  Rational  Scepticism  *  by  an  analysis  of  the 
characters  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Miss  Harriet  Martineau  is  original, 
and  the  tracing  of  the  main  defects  of  their  characters  to  their  non- 
belief  is  even  ingenious.  The  chapter  on  Miracles  is  noticeable  for  the 
•emphasis  with  which  it  is  maintained  that  this  question  must  be  resolved 
into  another  and  a  higher — regarding  the  relation  of  this  universe  to  an 
unseen  universe  of  which  even  science  must  admit  the  existence,  and  re- 
garding the  relation  of  man  to  higher  beings  than  himself.  *  The  Failure 
of  Scepticism '  is  the  most  compact  and  efficient  of  all,  and  the  author 
makes  good  use  of  Miss  EUice  Hopkins*s  very  practical  query  about  the 
effect  of  intellectual  gospels  on  coarse  and  depraved  working  men.  Mr* 
Matthew  Arnold,  we  regret  to  see,  is  too  one-sidedly  dealt  with. 

By-Paths  of  Bible  Knowledge. — I.  Cleopatra's  Needle.  A 
History  of  the  London  Obelisk,  with  an  Exposition  of 
the  Hieroglyphics.  By  the  Eev.  James  King,  M.A.  II. 
Assyrian  Ldfe  and  History.  By  M.  E.  Harkkess,  with 
Introduction  by  B.  Stuart  Poole.  Eeligious  Tract  Society. 

These  are  the  first  volumes  of  a  series  which  promises  to  be  of  special 
value  for  the  confirmation  and  elucidation  of  Scripture.  The  mono- 
graphs of  which  it  will  consist  are  enabled  by  the  marvellous  discoveries 
of  modem  antiquarian  research — the  volumes  before  us  by  the  decipher- 
ment of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  by  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard 
and  others  at  Nineveh.  They  are  in  a  very  valuable  sense  conmientaries 
upon  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament— all  the  more  valuable  because 
they  are  in  form  and  purpose  independent  of  it.  The  writers  simply 
summarize  the  information  concerning  Egypt  and  Assyria  which  ancient 
monuments  give  us — their  history,  monarchs,  writing,  literature,  religion, 
architecture  and  art,  military  and  hunting  afEiairs,  domestic  afEiedrs,  &c. 
The  corroboration  and  elucidation  of  Scripture  is  simply  that  of  coinci- 
dence, but  the  coincidence  is  almost  marvellous.  For  the  first  time  the 
information  obtained  concerning  Assyria  is  collected  in  a  complete  form. 
That  dictionaries  and  bankers*  cheques  have  been  found  amongst  its  in- 
scribed tablets,  and  a  distinct  doctrine  of  the  future  statd  as  an  article  of 
its  theology,  may  indicate  the  interest  pertaining  to  its  traditions. 
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Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts.  Being  Extracts  covering  a  Com- 
prehensive Circle  of  Eeligions  and  Allied  Topics,  &c. 
Edited  by  Eev.  Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A..  Rev. 
Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A.,  Rev.  Charles  Neil,  M.A.  Sec- 
tions I.-V.,  with  Sectional  Indices.  With  Introduction 
by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  a  oyclopsedio  commonplace  book,  or  illustration 
book,  classified  on  a  theological,  ethical,  and  topical  system.  The  pre- 
sent volume  contains  sections  on  Christian  Evidences,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Beatitudes,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Man  and  his  Traits  of  Character,  with 
sectional  indexes  of  the  topics  to  be  contained  in  the  following  volumes ;  the 
method  being  first  to  arrange  a  complete  scientific  outline,  and  then  to 
seek  extracts  for  illustrating  it.  We  do  not  see  the  scientific  exactitude 
of  the  large  sections  on  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  ;  especially  as  interposed  between  the  sections  on  Christian 
Evidences,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  on  Man.  Why,  if  other  questions 
relating  to  the  Divine  Being  are  merged  in  sub-sections  under  the  general 
head  'Christian  Evidences,'  have  a  general  section  with  sub-divisions 
under  the  head  *  Titles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? '  surely  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  work  might  also  have  claimed  this.  Nor  is  it  apparent  under  what 
part  of  the  classification  the  sections  on  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  come.  This  defect  of  arrangement,  however,  which  the  claim  of 
the  preface  constrains  us  to  notice,  will  be  counteracted  by  full  indexes. 

The  labour  involved  in  such  a  work  is  immense ;  and  no  one  will  ques- 
tion the  benefit  of  such  a  conspectus  of  opinions  on  any  subject  as  is 
constituted  by  these  extracts.  The  reading  has  been  immense,  necessi- 
tating a  subdivision  of  labour.  Perhaps  inevitably,  certain  names  are 
specially  prominent  in  given  sections.  For  instance,  in  the  section  on 
Formalism  (p.  200),  of  seventeen  extracts,  twelve  are  from  Thomas  Pear- 
son and  four  from  Farrar*s  *  Life  of  Christ.'  We  presimie  that  the 
Thomas  Pearson  referred  to  is  the  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  Infidelity ; 
but  should  not  this  have  been  said?  In  the  section  on  Pelagianism,  four- 
teen out  of  sixteen  extracts  are  from  an  article  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Sacra.' 
Might  not  a  more  diversified  series  of  opinions  have  been  given.  Modem 
literature  has  produced  an  inmiense  number  of  books  on  the  evidences  not 
made  use  of  here.  Then,  again,  is  there  not  in  a  work  like  this  an  undue 
number  of  paragraphs  with  initials  of  the  compilers  ?  Even  if  complete- 
ness be  the  reason  of  this,  the  theological  field  is  surely  ample  enough. 
Some  names  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  on  topics  which  they  have 
specially  made  their  own ;  that  of  Henry  Bogers,  who  has  written  so 
much  and  so  well  on  Modem  Infiedlity  and  on  the  Bible,  occurs  to  us. 
We  have,  however,  no  wish  to  find  fault,  only  to  suggest  to  the  editors 
the  points  which  may  be  improved  in  succeeding  volumes  of  a  laborious, 
catholic,  and  useful  work. 
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The  LorcTs  Prayer.    A  Practical  Meditation.     By  Newman 
Hall,  LL.D.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Mr.  Hall  prefaces  his  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  an  introduc- 
tion concerning  prayer  itself,  in  which  he  summarily  touches  most  of 
the  great  questions  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  place  of  prayer  in  the 
economy  of  the  Divine  government.    The  question  of  Liturgies  and  Free 
Prayer  is  also  stated  with  much  fairness  and  tolerance  of  feeling,  the 
pros  and  eons  for  each  method  being,  aher  Mr.  HalPs  manner,  briefly 
formnlated.     The  petitions  of  the  Prayer  are  analyzed  in  detail  wiUi 
large-heartedness  of  sympathy  and  spiritual  discernment,  and  an  evan- 
gelical as  distinguished  from  ritual  devoutness  of  feeling.  Characteristically 
the  treatment  is  elementary.   Mr.  Hall  does  not  often  soar  to  the  higher 
and  more  mystical  domain  of  devotion.    Unlike  L*ving,  who  loved  to  see 
thoughts  looming  through  a  mist,  he  is  impatient  of  dim  Ughts — ^his 
thoughts  are  sharply  out  and  are  like  crystals  in  their  clearness.     His 
method  of  stating  each  point  in  a  proposition  and  dogmatically  working 
through  it,  is  both  the  cause  and  ihe  result  of  this.    It  intercepts  flow  of 
thought,  and  is  inimical  to  sentiment  as  distinguished  from  truth.     The 
method  of  Mr.  Hall's  well-known  and  useful  Uttle  tract,  *  Come  to  Jesus,' 
is  followed  here,  only  upon  a  larger  scale.    Short,  crisp  sentences,  abso- 
lute in  form  and  lucid  in  thought,  convey  the  author's  meaning  and  carry 
on  his  exposition.  The  contrast  in  this  respect  between  Mr.  Hall's  manner 
of  treatment  and  that  of  Dr.  Stanford,  in  a  volume  of  the  '  Household 
Library  of  Exposition  *  recently  noticed  by  us,  is  very  striking.     Mr.  Hall's 
book  is  more  of  a  devotional  apologetic,  Dr.  Stanford's  of  a  devotional 
meditation.    Each  is  most  excellent  of  its  kind ;  and  innumerable  as  have 
heenthe  expositions  of  the  Prayer,  there  is  room  for  both.    In  the  terse- 
ness, vigour,  lucidity,  and  undoubting  futh  and  cogency  of  Mr.  Hall's 
exposition,  we  seethe  elements  of  his.  most  successful  and  useful  ministry. 

Literature  and  Dogma.  An  Essay  towards  a  Better  Appre- 
hension of  the  Bible.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  formerly 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Popular  Edition.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

As  *  Literature  and  Dogma  *  has  been  the  best  received  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
books,  he  begins  with  it  as  an  experiment  to  test  his  wide  and  truly 
popular  acceptancy.  No  doubt  he  will  meet  with  much  favour  in  his 
experiment,  because,  in  a  sense,  the  times  are  ripe  for  it.  Many  influ- 
ences have  co-operated  to  this,  of  which  we  cannot  now  pause  to  speak, 
the  more  that  we  devoted  a  whole  article  to  their  consideration  when 
*  Literatxure  and  Dogma '  was  originally  published.  But  there  are  two 
points  on  which  we  must  say  a  few  words.  The  first  is,  the  ill-grace  with 
which  Mr.  Arnold  withdraws  an  abominable  illustration — that  is,  of 
the  Trinity  by  the  three  Lord  Shaftesburys.    *  Because  it  has  given  pain 
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in  a  quarter  where  my  deference,  and  the  deference  of  all  who  can  appre- 
ciate one  of  the  purest  careers  and  noblest  characters  of  our  time,  is  in- 
deed due,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  expunge  it.'  Now,  there  is  a  lack  of  straight- 
forward sincerity  in  this.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  either  had,  or  had  not, 
at  the  moment  he  wrote  the  '  abominable  illustration,'  clearly  before  his 
mind  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Lord  Shaftesbury  s  was  still  living.  If  he  had 
not,  it  augurs  a  reckless  facility  in  which  we  can  hardly  believe  on  his  part. 
The  point  of  the  illustration  lay  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  three  Lord 
Shaftesburys  was  living.  If  he  did  not  perceive  then  that  the  illustration 
was  calculated  to  give  pain,  it  is  a  sad  reflection  upon  his  insight ;  and  if 
now  he  fails  to  admit  that  it  was  calculated  to  give  pain,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  withdrawn  merely  in  view  of  such  deference :  or  does  he  mean 
to  infer  that  he  would  not  have  withdrawn  it  had  Lord  Shaftesbury  been 
less  famous  and  less  good,  and  so  done  an  injustice  to  one  less  able  to 
afford  it  ?  There  is  nothing  added  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  substantial  or 
special  claims  to  deference  since  then,  and  if  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  can  see 
nothing  wrong  in  the  illustration  in  itself,  it  looks  almost  cowardly  to 
withdraw  it  on  any  such  representation.  To  half-stand  by  such  a  point, 
and  blow  hot  and  blow  cold  at  the  same  time,  is  less  creditable  than  to 
stand  by  it  out  and  out.  The  next  point  is,  that  while  Mr.  Arnold  makes 
so  free  in  rebukes  about  the  dogmatism  of  the  clergy,  and  the  reckless 
freedom  of  their  afiSirmations  about  God,  he  himself  indulges  in  such 
reckless  freedom  of  affirmation  about  miracles,  and  logically,  of  course, 
about  God,  as  to*  amount  to  dogmatism  of  the  worst  kind — a  superfine 
dogmatism  that  is  distressing.  The  last  words  of  the  Preface  to  this  new 
edition  run :  *  Our  popular  religion  at  present  conceives  the  birth,  min- 
istry, and  death  of  Christ  as  altogether  steeped  in  prodigy,  brimful  of 
miracle— and  miracles  do  not  happen.*  Is  this  not  license  of  affirmation  ? 
If  it  is  not,  we  do  not  know  what  is.  It  implies  not  only  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  whole  course  of  nature  and  the  law  of  things,  and  of 
the  power  and  possibility  of  God,  but  absolute  omniscience— a  complete  and 
final  insight  into  the  origin  both  of  spirit  and  of  matter.  It  is  competent 
for  any  man  to  say  that  miracles  to  his  mind  are  not  supported  by  satis- 
factory or  adequate  evidence,  and  that  therefore  he  is  on  that  point  an 
agnostic ;  but  to  affirm  their  antecedent  impossibility,  as  Mr.  Arnold  does, 
is  not  a  position  that  can  be  logically  justified.  The  whole  of  this  new 
Preface  is,  we  regret  to  say,  in  the  same  tone. 

Scottish  Divines.    Third  Series  of  St.  Giles's  Lectures,  1565- 
1872.    Macniven  and  Wallace. 

This  Third  Series  of  the  St.  Giles's  Lectures  is  not  so  fresh  and  so 
attractive  as  were  the  earlier  ones.  Either  the  subjects  are  less  fascinating 
or  the  writers  fail  of  impact.  And  yet  the  former  can  hardly  be  the  case. 
Knox  and  Melville  and  Butherford  and  Leighton  afford  fine  themes, 
and  the  names  of  Erskine,  Robertson,  Irving,  Chalmers,  Bishop  Ewing, 
Lee,  and  Norman  Macleod  should  suggest  all  the  movements  and  tenden- 
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<sies  of  recent  theological  thought.  But  how  commonplace  is  the  treat- 
ment! There  is  not  a  new  thought  about  Chalmers,  or  Irving,  or 
Erskine,  and  the  lecture  on  Norman  Macleod  by  Professor  Flint  reads 
more  like  a  funeral  oration  than  the  thoughtful  and  sober  estimate  of  a 
remarkable  man  by  a  theologian  who  had  known  him  and  studied  hia 
•character  and  development,  as  Professor  Flint  claims  to  have  done.  The 
question  how  far  the  humour,  inseparable  from  the  naturally  genial 
-character  of  a  man  like  Macleod,  must  affect  his  relations  to  Calvinistic 
constructions,  or  leave  the  man  divided  and  merely  aoconmiodating,  might 
have  opened  up  much  and  led  to  helpful  suggestions;  but  it  does  not 
ocoor  to  Dr.  Flint.  The  treatment  of  Butherford  and  Leighton  might 
well  be  contrasted  with  that  to  be  found  in  a  recent  volume  of  '  Free 
Church  Lectures.'  On  the  whole  this  volume  exhibits  the  disadvantages 
of  this  style  of  address  and  publication,  rather  than  the  benefits.  The 
best  and  most  incisive  lecture  is  that  by  Dr.  Cunningham  on  Dr.  Bobert 
Lee. 

The  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers.  By 
Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Charles  John  Ellicott, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Vol.  III. 
Gassell  and  Go. 

Canon  Barry  maintains,  of  course,  that  the  two  Books  of  Kings  are  one 
*work  incidentally  divided,  but  that  they  are  distinct  from  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  which  in  the  Septuagint  bear  the  same  name,  and  are  independent 
of  the  Chronicles.  They  are  obviously  a  compilation  from  various  docu- 
ments.  They  were  probably  written  by  Jeremiah  or  Baruoh  the  scribe. 
The  Bev.  J.  C.  Ball  thinks,  too,  that  the  two  Books  of  the  Chronicles 
were  originally  an  undivided  work,  and  that,  combined  vnth  Ezra  and 
ITehemiah,  they  'constituted  a  single  great  history,  composed  upon  a 
nniform  plan  by  one  author.*  The  author  was  probably  a  Levite 
attached  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  several  acute  indications  of  this  late  date  being  given. 
Professor  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  introduction  to  Ezra,  judges 
that  the  three  books.  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  are  distinct,  and 
that  Ezra  was  '  their  true  common  editor; '  but  he  somewhat  inconsistently 
adds  that  *  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  his  editorship  included  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah.' 

Dr.  Skinner,  in  his  preparatory  remarks  on  the  Book  of  Esther,  identifies 
Ahasuerus  with  Xerxes.  The  events  of  the  book,  therefore,  range  from 
488-470  B.C.  The  authorship  cannot  be  plausibly  guessed.  It  was  probably 
ivritten  shortly  after  the  death  of  Xerxes,  say  450  B.C.  Its  canonicity  as 
one  of  the  five  Megillothwas  universally  acknowledged  amongst  the  Jews. 

This  volume,  whilst  containing  nothing  distinctively  new  or  able, 
sustains  the  character  for  general  excellency  which  the  commentary  may 
claim. 
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The  Epistles  of  St.  John.    The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  and 
Essays.     By  Brooke  Poss  Westcott,   D.D.,    D.C.K, 
Begius  Professor    of   Divinity  and    Fellow  of   King's 
College,  Cambridge.    Macmillan  and  Co. 
Critioisin  most  approach  with  oavtioii  and  with  the  deepest  respect  a 
laborious  work  on  which  an  author  can  say  that  he  has  been  engaged 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  of  which  he  can  speak  as  '  the  ao- 
oomphshment  of  a  dream  of  early  youth,'  in  looking  at  which, as  it 
must  now  stand  *  with  all  its  imperfections  there  is  a  feeling  of  profound 
sadness.*      Dr.  Westcott's  application  to  his  subject  must  have  been 
immense,   his   industry   unwearied.      He   has   visited   many    distant 
proTinces  and  brought  back  tribute ;  he  has  gleaned  in  widely  separated 
fields.   All  the  various  texts  have  been  studied,  and  the  different  readings 
given.    His  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  criticism,  but  a  commentary; 
he  does  not  pretend,  save  in  the  most  incidental  manner,  to  deal  wilh 
the  questions  respecting  the  Johannine  authorship  that  have  arisen ;  he  is 
a  oonmientator,  and  his  commentary  is  masterly  and  exact.     Many  of 
his  notes  are  essays  condensed;  he  follows  up  the  minutest  points — words 
used  in  slightly  differing  senses  he  dilates  on  with  the  ardour  of  a  man 
engaged  on  a  '  labour  of  love ; '  and  pecuhar  constructions  and  phrases 
and  forms  of  words  he  treats  with  a  mingled  patience  and  zeal  more 
often  found,  we  regret  to  say,  in  the  treatment  of  secular  than  of  sacred 
Hterature.    Having  in  a  former  work  set  down  his  reasons  for  regarding 
the  Gk)6pel  attributed  to  St  John  as  being  really  the  work  of  that  Apostle, 
he  finds  in  the  Epistles  abundant  internal  evidence  that  they  come  from 
the  same  hand.    *  Every  paragraph  of  the  First  Epistle,*  he  says,  '  reveals 
to  the  student  its  underlying  dependence  upon  the  record  preserved  in 
the  Gospel    The  teaching  which  it  conveys  is  in  every  part  the  out- 
come of  the  life  which  is  quickened  by  the  Evangelist'-s*  witness  to  Christ. 
It  is  not  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  directly  uses  the  materials  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel:  he  has  found  in  them  his  starting-point  and  his 
inspiration,  but  at  once  he  goes  on  to  deal  independently  with  problems 
that  are  before  him.*    The  quick  perception  of  meaning  and  the  subtle 
sympathy  with  the  mind  of  the  author,  '^hich  does  so  much  to  aid 
interpretation,  are  present  here.    The  writings  are  but  illustrations  of  a 
character  which  the  author  has  learned  to  love  ;  so  that  in  the  exercise, 
the  learned  man  and  the  humble  behever  go  hand  in  hand.    Here  and 
there  we  think  we  can  detect  the  influence  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  an 
influence  from  which  it  is  well  that  few  English  commentators  of  note 
can  now  escape,  and  this  especially  in  the  form  and  style  of  those  learned 
and  exhaustive  essays  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  Epistles  which  form 
a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  work,  but  which  are  wholly  out  of  the  line  of 
the  old-fashioned  commentator.    The  first  of  these  is  titled  *  The  Two 
Em^es :  the  Church  and  the  World,*  and  it  brings  out  with  masterly 
force  and  clearness  the  great  distinction  between  Paganbm  and  Chris- 
tianity in  their  regard  for  individuality,  their  estimate  of  domestic  life 
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and  domestic  purity,  and  tbeir  wliolly  contrasted  views  of  the  unity  of 
humanity.  The  empire  had  only  one  centre  of  life,  and  that  was  in  the 
soyereiga — wholly,  outward  and  partial.  With  the  Christian  it  was 
found  in  the  Incarnation,  and  the  condition  of  mind  that  led  him  most 
folly  to  realize  it.  The  other  essays  are  '  The  Gospel  of  Creation '  (in 
which  theological  systems,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Socinianism  to 
Calvinism,  are  arraigned),  and  '  The  Belation  of  Chnstianity  to  Art.*  In 
this  last  it  is  shown  that  a  formal  severance  from  the  past  was  only  the 
necessary  prelude  to  the  new  birth  of  a  Christian  art — the  centre  of 
interest  in  which  was  not  a  physical  beauty,  such  as  Greek  and  Boman 
art  had  made  final,  and  so  become  corrupt  and  weak ;  but  a  moral  and 
spiritual  ideal,  unrepresentable  under  definite  media,  mystical  and  in« 
exhaustible.  These  essays  suffice  as  fully  to  stamp  Canon  Westcott  as 
a  careful  and  deep  thinker  as  the  body  of  the  work  suffices  to  stamp  him 
a  ripe  scholar  and  laborious  worker. 

A  Commentary  on  St.  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    By 
Joseph  Agab  Beet.    Hodder  and  Stougbton. 

Mr.  Beet's  book  ought  to  have  been  noticed  some  time  ago.  Its 
intrinsic  merits  should  have  kept  it  from  being  overlooked.  It  is  one  of 
those  conomentaries  which,  while  not  contributing  anything  decidedly 
new,  yet  by  their  independent  and  fresh  use  of  materials  have  an  indi- ' 
viduallty  and  strength  of  their  own.  Critical  acumen  is  blended  with 
power  of  exposition  in  a  high  degree,  while  the  treatment  of  special 
questions  that  emerge,  such  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  gift  of  tongues, 
and  the  resurrection,  evinces  wide  reading,  good  scholarship,  and 
sagacious  judgment  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  point  leaves 
Mr.  Beet's  hand  without  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  treatment  to  which 
all  lights  of  ancient  and  modem  criticism  are  brought.  Of  course  we  do 
not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions.  A  conoimentator  with  whom  any 
wader  always  agreed  would  not  be  worth  much.  It  is  enough  that  he 
be  honest  and  capable.  Men  often  fihow  even  those  superior  to  them  a 
a  better  way  than  their  own.  It  is  much  to  say  that  measured  by  the 
high  standard  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Bomans,  Mr.  Beet  does  not  fsM 
short.  A  commentator  like  a  poet  is  bom  not  made,  or  rather  has  to  be 
bom  before  he  can  be  made.  .  Mr.  Beet  is  a  born  commentator.  We 
need  not  add  that  Mr.  Beet  holds  strongly  by  EvangeUcal  principles,  and 
is  able  to  justify  himself  in  so  doing. 

A  Practical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
.  By  James  MoRisoN,  D.D.  A  New  Edition  Revised.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  successive  editions  of  commentaries  hke  those 
of  Br.  Morison — at  once  scholarly,  independent,  conservative,  and  devout — 
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should  be  called  for.  We  have  already  more  than  once  indicated  onr  high 
appreciation  of  them.  Dr.  Morison  ia  widely  read,  his  materials  are  well 
in  hand,  his  expositions  are  marked  by  spiritual  penetration  and  strong 
oommon-sense,  his  sommaries  of  what  others  have  written  are  con- 
spicnously  complete  and  £Eiir,  and  his  literary  skill  is  great  As  the  result, 
his  commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Mark  may  fairly  claim  to  be  exhaustive 
They  contain  evevything  that  a  student  can  wish  to  know.  In  this 
edition — the  fourth,  we  believe — there  is  no  indication  beyond  the  general 
word  '  revised,*  of  its  measure  of  difference  from  the  third.  Like  a  true 
scholar.  Dr.  Morison  never  considers  his  work  perfect. 


Commentary  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Catholic  Epistles, 

and  Revelation.    With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Hebrews : 

Prof.  Angus,  D.D.    Jam^s :  Dr.  Paton  J.  Gloag.     I.  and 

JI.    Peter:  Prof.  Salmond,  D.D.    7.,  71.,  and  HI.  John  : 

Prof.  Pope,  D.D.    Jude :  Prof.  Angus,  D.D.    Revelation  : 

JBrot.  MiLLiOAN,  D.D.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

^hat  so  many  scholarly  and  bulky  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures 
should  so  continuously  appear  is  a  significant  and  satisfactory  thing; 
only  the  elaborate  prolegomena  which  they  contain  have  surely  weU- 
nigh  exhausted  the  materials  and  questions  raised  by  modem  soholarhip. 
If  we  may  not  ask  for  a  decade  of  silence,  is  it  not  possible  to  break 
new  ground,  and  to  relegate  readers  for  the  ordinary  information  concern- 
ing authors  and  authorship  to  sources  anywhere  available  ?  Dr.  An^us 
maintains  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
minutely  examines,  only  to  discard  them  as  insufficient,  the  claims  made 
ibr  ApoUes,  for  Barnabas,  and  for  Luke.  The  positive  evidence  for  Faults 
authorship  is  minutely  adduced.  We  think,  after  some  hesitation  and  as 
'Our  conclusion  from  aJl  that  we  have  read  on  the  subject,  that  Dr.  Angus 
4s  right.  Subjective  difficulties  of  manner  notwithstanding,  the  pre- 
sumptive evidence  for  Paul's  authorship  predominates.  Prof.  Gloag  dis- 
•cusses  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  weighs  the  evidence  for 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  brother  of  John;  for  James  the  son  of 
Alpheeus,  called  James  the  Less ;  and  for  James  the  Lord's  brother,  and 
pronounces,  and  we  think  rightly,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Is  there,  how« 
ever,  justification  for  the  assertion  that '  during  our  Lord's  lifetime  it  is 
probable  that  with  his  brothers  he  remained  unbelieving,  but  was  con- 
verted by  a  special  appearance  of  Christ  to  him  after  His  resurrection.' 
The  problems  involved  in  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  are  discussed  succinctly,  but  with  great  acumen,  by  Dr. 
Gloag,  who  concludes — ^his  conclusion,  not  full  and  confident,  however — 
in  favour  of  Peter's  authorship.  The  Epistles  of  John  give  rise  to  but 
few  preliminary  questions.  Dr.  MiUigan's  treatment  of  the  questions  con- 
jiected  with  the  Revelation,  extending  to  twenty-five  pages,  is  conspica- 
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ously  able.  He  accounts  for  the  difference  of  style  between  the  Beyela- 
tion  and  the  Gospel  by  artistic  and  deliberate  purpose.  '  The  writer  shows 
by  numerous  instances  that  he  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  as  his  critics.  .  .  .  The  solecisms  of  grammatical  construe- 
lion  which  so  often  startle  the  student  are  by  no  means  carried  through 
the  book.'  Dr.  MiUigan  differs  from  the  majority  of  modem  commenta- 
tors in  his  conclusion,  reached  after  an  elaborate  argument,  that  the 
presumptions  are  in  favour  of  the  later  date,  a.d.  05  or  96,  and  not  of  the 
earUer ;  the  exile,  that  is,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domltian,  not  of  Nero. 
On  the  whole,  Dr.  Schaff's  '  Commentary'  may  fairly  claim  to  stand  not 
a  whit  behind  the  best  of  its  class.  The  indefatigable  industry  of  its 
scholarly  editor  has  achieved  another  laborious  work,  which  will  be 
monumental 

The  Pulpit  Commentary.    Edited  by  the  Eev.  Canon  H.  D. 
Spence,  M.A.,  and  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A« 
I.  Corinthians.     Exposition,   by    the    Ven.  Archdeacon 
Farbar,  D.D.    Homiletics,  by  Bev.  David  Thomas,  D.D. 
Homilies,  by  Various  Authors:  Bev.  Donald  Fbaseb,  D.D., 
Bev.  Ex-Chancellor  Lipscomb,  LL.D.,  Bev.  E.  Hubhdall, 
M.A.,  Bev.  Prof.  J.  B.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Bev.B.  Tuck,  B.A., 
Bev.  J.  Waite,  B.A.,  Bev.  H.  Bremnbb,  B.D.    Eegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
Dr.  Farrar  has  not  deemed  it  necessary,  considering  the  special  purpose 
of  this  work,  to  devote  more  than  three  or  four  pages  to  his  Introduction. 
There  are,  indeed,  but  few  preliminary  questions  connected  with  the  Epistle. 
Its  authenticity  is  beyond  all  doubt.   So,  after  a  short  historical  notice  and 
a  general  analysis  of  the  Epistle,  other  matters  are  relegated  to  the  ex- 
position.    This,  as  in  the  former  volume,  is  simply  textual     In  the 
practised  hand  of  Dr.  Thomas  the  General  Homiletics  are  vigorously, 
acutely,  and  comprehensively  done.    Allowance,  however,  must  now  and  - 
then  be  made  for  roundness  of  statement    Can  it  with  any  reason  be 
said, '  In  all  moral  features  England  is  well-nigh  as  hideous  as  heathenism.* 
The  array  of  able  preachers  and  pens  employed  in  the  department  of 
Homilies  gives  assurance  that  this  most  personal  and  graphic  of  all  Paul's 
letters  receives  ample  and  effective  treatment    But  again  we  feel  the  evil 
of  repetition :  each  one  of  the  seven  gi^es  us  homiUes  on  the  same  sections. 
Thus  forty-three  pages  are  occupied  by  homilies  on  the  first  chapter. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Pronouncing,  Etyino- 
logical,  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Bev.  James  Stobmouth. 
The  Pronunciation  carefully  Bevised  by  the  Bev.  P.  H. 
Phelp,  M.A.,  Camb.  Parts  I.,  II.,  III.  Wm.  Blackwood 
and  Sons. 
Mr.  Stormouth*s  dictionary  has  passed  through  several  editions  and  is 
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well  known  in  English-speaking  fieuniHes  throoghont  the  world.  This  is 
intended  as  an  extended  Library  Edition  of  it.  It  was  completed  before 
Mr.  Stormonth^s  death';  the  additions  being  chiefly  of  technical  terms, 
and  of  words  from  the  best  English  anthers,  especially  of  Old  English  words. 
Of  course,  the  principle  of  grouping  the  words  and  their  derivations  is 
preserved.  The  etymologies,  definitions,  and  pronnnciations  have  been 
carefully  revised.  When  completed,  it  will  be  a  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  work.  The  three  parts  before  us,  occupying  886  pages, 
carry  it  to  the  word  *  Exchange.'  The  practical  valne  of  the  dictionary  has 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  many  years'  use,  and  has  justified  the  praise 
which  we  bestowed  on  its  first  edition. 

On  the  Difference  between  Physical  and  Moral  Law.  (The 
Fernley  Lecture  of  1888.)  By  William  Abthub.  T. 
Woolmer. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  notice  to  give  an  adequate  idea  or  analysis  of 
this  lecture.  Its  theme  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  law  *  when  applied  to  mental  and  when  applied  to  material 
phenomena.  In  febct,  the  whole  closely  reasoned  argument  is  intended  to 
controvert  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  essay  on  Comte,  that '  all 
phenomena,  jdthout  exception,  are  governed  by  invariable  laws,  with 
which  no  volitions,  either  natural  or  supernatural,  interfere.*  Mr.  Arthur 
unfolds  with  great  clearness  and  remarkable  illustrative  power  the  in- 
superable distinction  between  moral  and  ph3rsical  law,  the  latter  deter- 
mining an  order  of  relations  between  one  physical  agent  and  others,  the 
former  determining  an  order  of  relation  between  one  moral  agent  and 
others,  this  conscious  volitional  element  of  moral  law  removing  it  to  a 
different  category  from  any  which  suffice  for  the  physical  forces.  The 
suggestive  and  striking  classification  of  the  various  orders  of  relations, 
from  relations  without  consciousness  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  things 
correlated  up  to  relations  where  moral  obligation  is  added  to  conscious- 
ness and  reciprocal  action,  is  an  interesting  and  earnest  contribution  to 
philosophy.  The  lecture  will  bear  comparison  with  any  preceding 
Fernley  Lecture. 

Beyond  the  Gates.    By  Elizabeth  Stuabt  Phelps,  Author  of 
'  The  Gates  Ajar,'  &c.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Under  the  simiUtude  of  a  dream.  Miss  Phelps  has  here  written  a 
touching  supplement  to  the  *  Gates  Ajar.*  The  dreamer,  as  we  are  told, 
is  a  woman  of  forty,  who  has  lived  a  far  from  monotonous  life,  having 
been  actively  employed  in  many  ways,  serving  as  a  nurse  during  the  war, 
and  engaging  in  many  other  good  works.  She  is  taken  ill,  and  in  the 
dull  semi- consciousness  that  supervenes  on  the  conviction  that  she  is 
dying,  she  passes  in  imagination  into  the  silent  land.  The  conception  iB 
sustained  with  remarkable  consistency,  and  the  way  in  which  the  laws  of 
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oontinaity  assert  themselyes  in  the  after-life  is  set  forth  with  quiet  force. 
The  leading  idea  has  a  touch  of  Swedenborgianism,  if  we  read  it  aright. 
But  the  tender  and  delicate  art  with  which  faint  reminiscence  is  woven 
with  new  experience,  and  the  assertion  of  old  ties  under  new  oonditiona 
In  the  recognition  of  neighbours,  friends,  and  relatiyes — the  dreamer*B 
dead  father  being  her  guide—are  in  the  highest  degree  affecting.  There 
is  more  art  in  such  writing  than  might  appear  at  first  sight ;  and  Miss 
Phelps  has  in  the  highest  sense  succeeded.  To  give  an  air  of  reality  and 
truth  to  such  a  narrative  is  not  easy,  and  Miss  Phelps  has  made  good  use 
of  gentle,  unexpected  surprises — as  when  the  spirit  is  represented  as 
momentarily  astonished  on  rising  from  the  luxuriant  grass  to  find  that  it 
has  not  been  crushed  down  by  any  weight.  The  book  is  all  the  more 
pathetic  from  the  reference  to  the  aid  that  was  given  in  its  preparation  by 
a  brother  of  the  author,  Stuart  Phelps,  who  soon  thereafter  died.  To  his 
memory  the  book  is  fitly  dedicated. 

Genesis  in  Advance  of  Present  Science.  A  Critical  Investiga- 
tion of  Chapters  I.  to  IX.  By  a  SBPTUAaEXARUN  Benb- 
FioBD  Pbesbyter.    Eegan  Faal,  Trench,  and  Co. 

A  striking  subject,  and  a  singular  book !  Not  that  the  exposition — ^for 
ibis  is  really  an  exposition  of  the  opening  chapters  of  the  GeQesis— fulfils 
{he  expectations  raised  by  the  title ;  so  far  from  being  in  advance  of 
modem  science,  it  is  distinctly  behind  modem  exegetioal  science.  The 
method  of  interpretation  is  a  manifest  survival,  and  more  resembles  the 
eccentric  deliverances  of  the  rabbinical  schools  than  a  commentary 
written  with  modem  appliances.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  identify 
Eiohim  with  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  He  believes  that  the 
Sodomites  were  not  descendants  of  Adam,  but  a  branch  of  a  race  of 
intelligent  beings  who  had  existed  for  ages  before  the  days  of  Adam,  and 
were  lake-dweUers  contemporary  with  the  Tertiary  geologiccJ  formations. 
The  origin  of  language  is  traced  to  a  personal  communication  from  Elohim 
to  Adam,  God  the  Son  appearing  to  our  first  parent  in  bodily  form  and 
with  audible  speech.  The  serpent  of  Eden  was  selected,  it  is  said,  as  the 
instrument  in  the  temptation  of  Eve,  not  because  he  was  more  *  subtle  * 
but  more  '  naked '  than  any  beast  of  the  field.  It  was  firom  the  Tertiarian 
nee  that  the  author  thinks  Cain  selected  his  wife,  those  pre-Adamites 
afaready  forming  a  prosperous  manufftcturing  community  at  Nod  when 
Abel  was  slain.  So,  too,  on  the  difficult  question  of  the  intermarriage  of 
the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of  men,  the  author  argues  his  opinion 
at  considerable  length ;  the  daughters  of  men  were  the  daughters  of  '  the 
man,*  or  Adam ;  and  the  sons  of  God,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  *  sons  of  the  prophets,*  were  sons  of  Adam  expressly  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  personally  taught  by  Elohim,  the 
Bon,  the  Word.  With  all  its  extravagances,  however,  the  book  is  worth 
reading.  The  author  has  a  firm  grasp  on  Hebrew  etymology,  and  hints 
ef  a  firuitfhl  kind  are  given  here  and  there.    The  analysis  of  the  chapters 
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on  the  Flood,  showing  on  philological  evidence  the  probability  that  the 
cattle  and  birds  which  entered  the  ark  were  tame  domesticated  animals^ 
and  that  the  plain  words  of  the  narration  seem  to  point  to  the  limitation 
of  the  flood  to  the  habitations  of  man,  is  especially  deserving  of  study. 
The  plan  of  the  exposition  is  as  follows.  First  a  revision  and  paraphrase 
is  given ;  then  a  series  of  investigations,  not  aiming  at  smnmarizing  the 
views  of  others,  bat  at  presenting  the  results  of  the  writer*s  own  re- 
searches ;  and,  lastly,  seven  essays  are  appended  on  Elohim,  the  Origin 
of  Language,  the  Confusion  of  Tongnes,  the  Origin  and  Science  of  Re- 
ligion, the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life,  the  Origin  of  Sin  and  Evil,  and  the 
Grounds  of  Redemption.  The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  the  product  of 
careful  independent  research,  combined  with  much  prayer,  daring  a  period 
of  about  thirty  years.  A  tenth  of  that  time,  after  once  mastering  the 
Boientific  method  of  bibUcal  interpretation,  would  have  produced  a  more 
nseful  book. 

An  Examination  of  the  Structural  Principles  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer*8  Philosophy,  intended  as  a  Proof  that  Theism  is 
the  only  Theory  of  the  Universe  that  can  satisfy  Reason.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  Gbound,  Curate  of  Newbum,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Author  of '  Ecce  Christianus,  or  Christ's  Idea 
of  the  Christian  Life.'    Oxford :   Parker  and  Co. 

The  opening  pages  of  this  work  seem  to  declare  Mr.  Ground  a  partisan 
rather  than  a  philosopher,  for  it  is  the  language  of  an  adulation  very 
nnbecoming  in  a  philosopher  to  speak  of  the  *  intellectual  edifice '  of  Mr» 
Spencer  as  '  fashioned  by  none  other  than  a  Divine  hand,'  and  as  ^  pos- 
sessed of  a  majesty  rivalling  the  framework  of  the  heavens.'  Altogether, 
in  a  professedly  philosophical  treatise,  there  is  a  deal  too  much  of  a  very 
nnphilosophical  jugglery  with  great  names.  Thus,  whatever  Mr.  Ground 
may  think,  it  is  not  Uie  gigantic  stature,  but  the  arguments,  of  Eant» 
Hunilton,  and  Spencer,  which  even  the  tiniest  reasoner  should  regard ; 
and  we  turn  aside  the  strongly  put  dilemma  as  to  conceit  or  ignorance  in 
attacking  such  men  by  reminding  our  author  of  Bacon's  remark,  that  a 
pigmy  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Christopher  may  see  further  than  the  giant. 
This  hero-worsliip  becomes  downright  rudeness,  when  Mr.  St.  George. 
Mivart  is  enjoined  to  silence  upon  the  difference  between  inorganic  and 
organic  structures  until  Mr.  Spencer  has  issued  another  volume.  Why, 
forsooth  ?  The  reason  is  ludicrous.  Because,  says  our  author, '  when  we 
remember  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  reduced  to  a  logical  unity  the  sensationa 
of  an  ascidian  and  the  creations  of  a  Shakespeare — and  after  nine  years 
of  careful  study  I  can  find  no  gap  on  which  to  rely — then  it  seems  to  me 
that  another  volume  by  the  same  man  might  easily  disdose  so  many 
and  such  varied  points  of  union,  as  to  make  one  plain  logical  arch  from 
mechanics  through  chemistry  up  to  organic  life.'  It  will  be  observed 
that  Mr.  Ground's  faith  is  large,  for  even  the  doctrine  of  Biogenesis^ 
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which  Tyndall  and  Huxley  have  been  compelled  to  assent  to  on  experi- 
mental evidence,  will  almost  certainly  be  overthrown,  he  thinks,  by  the 
speculation  of  Mr.  Spencer.  In  this  matter,  too,  Mr.  Ground  displays 
ignorance  of  his  master,  for  it  is  just  the  investigation  into  the  transition 
from  colloid  to  protoplasm  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  deliberately  omitted 
from  his  scheme, '  partly  because,'  as  he  says,  *  even  without  it  the  scheme 
is  too  extensive,  and  partly  because  the  interpretation  of  organic  nature 
after  the  professed  method  is  of  more  immediate  importance.*  Neverthe- 
less, despite  this  exaggeration  of  style,  there  is  in  this  book  a  powerful 
and  masterly  attack  upon  the  Spencerian  system ;  indeed  the  assault  is 
60  able  and  subtle  that  possibly  the  over-laudation  is  due  to  a  desire  to 
secure  the  attention  of  enthusiastic  Spencerians.  Under  the  veil  of 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  entirety,  and  building  on  this 
broad  base  of  the  unified  knowledge  of  the  universe  an  argument  for 
Theism,  some  destructive  blows  are  delivered  at  the  evolutional  scheme 
itself!  The  crucial  questions  for  such  a  unification  of  all  knowledge  as 
Mr.  Spencer  proposes  are  these :  Can  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of 
force  explain  the  passage  from  the  mineral  kingdom  to  life?  Can  it  render 
intelligible  the  transition  from  matter  to  mind  ?  Can  it  consistently  retain 
the  intuitive  distinction  between  substance  and  phenomena  ?  Does  the 
doctrine  necessarily  ignore  that  freedom  of  the  will  of  which  we  are 
conscious  ?  Can  it  possibly  resolve  the  categorical  imperative  of  conscience 
into  the  inherited  effects  of  education  ?  And,  lastly,  is  such  a  scheme 
compatible  with  a  theistic,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Christian,  view  of  the 
nniverse  ?  All  these  problems,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  have  been 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Ground  with  crushing  force.  Indeed,  we  should  like 
to  quote,  did  space  allow,  the  several  stages  by  which,  seeing  that  mind 
and  matter  are  separated  by  an  imbridged  chasm,  he  arrives  at  the  result 
that  for  very  consistency  with  his  own  reasonings  Mr.  Spencer  must  elect 
either  for  Materialism  (which  he  repudiates)  or  for  Theism  (of  which  he 
affirms  complete  ignorance).  The  method  throughout  is  a  forcible  appeal 
to  common  sense,  an  eloquent  insistence  upon  the  unanalyzable  data  of 
our  mental  being.  The  book  will  repay  carefiil  reading  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the  universe. 

Kanfs  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and  other  Works  on  the 
Theory  of  Ethics,  Translated  by  Thomas  Kingsmili* 
Abbott,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Third  Edition,  Bevised  and  Enlarged,  with 
Memoir  and  Portrait.    Longmans  and  Go. 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  Abbott*s  translation  of  Eant*s 
ethical  writings  proves  that  the  study  of  Kant's  philosophy  is  gaining 
hold.  Mr.  Abbott  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fiEtot  that  he  has  detected  slips  and  oversights  which  had  escaped  all 
Eant*s  former  editors.    He  has  added  substantially  to  the  present  edition,. 
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and  special  note  may  be  made  of  the  essay :  '  Ueber  ein  vermeinteB 
Becbt  aus  Menscbenliebe  zu  lugen/  wbicb  is  interesting  in  scyeral  points 
of  view.  Tbongb  Mr.  Semple,  in  bis  translation  of  Kant's  *  Metapbysie 
of  Etbics,*  did  a  great  service,  it  mast  be  allowed  tbat  tbere  still  was 
abundant  room  for  a  complete  translation  of  all  Kant*s  etbical  works,  and 
sncb  bas  been  tbe  public  verdict.  Tbe  memoir  of  Kant  bere  given  is  in 
every  way  exoollent,  clear,  compact,  and  ligbtened  witb  anecdote. 

SERMONS. 

Sunrise  on  the  Soul;  or^  the  Path  for  the  Perplexed,  By  tbe  Rev.  J. 
OoMOBB  Davies.  (Hodder  and  Stougbton.)  Mr.  Davies  tells  us  tbat  in 
bis  own  perplexities  be  found  ligbt  by  simply  reading  tbe  Gospels  in  a 
ebild-like  spirit.  Tbat  tbeir  intrinsic  qualities  of  Divine  trutb  and  buman 
oongruousness  took  possession  of  bim  and  satisfied  bim.  He  tbinks  Uiat 
*'  doubt  on  moral  and  religious  tilings  is  not  wbolly  of  tbe  kind  wbicb  is 
popularly  called  logical ; '  tbat  a  certain  atmospbere  is  essential  to  reli< 
gious  life.  Tbese  sermons  are  intended  to  supply  tbis.  Tbey  present  our 
Lord  in  a  variety  of  aspects  towards  buman  nature  as  embodied  in 
incidents  in  tbe  gospel  bistory.  Tbey  are  specially  attractive  tbroo^ 
tbeir  tbougbtful,  apotbegmatic,  and  illustrative  form.  It  is  a  style  thai 
may  be  called  observational  and  meditative  ratber  tban  continuous  in 
eitber  tbe  demonstrative  or  tbe  descriptive  sense.  Tbe  sermons  contain 
many  wise  sayings  and  penetrating  judgments.  Tbey  are  botb  tbougbtfdl 
and  popular,  and  are  imbued  witb  a  devout  evangelical  feeling. 

Light  from  the  Old  Lamp.  Homespun  Homilies.  By  J.  Jacksqm 
Wrat.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr.  Wray*s  sermons  are  still  more 
felicitously  popular  in  form  and  expression.  Tbey  present  every  religions 
tbougbt  on  its  practical  side,  and  in  a  form  calculated  to  impress  even  the 
most  unintelligeni  Tbey  are  essential  evangelistic  addresses — clear» 
skarp-cut,  pointed,  and  practical.  Tbe  tbougbtful  and  meditative  will 
not  find  tbem  a  ministry  to  those  musing  moods  in  which  the  presenoe 
of  God  is  felt  rather  than  defined;  but  as  arresting  and  stimulating 
addresses  to  tbe  careless,  tbe  elementary,  and  the  less  cultured  they  are 
most  admirable.  They  are  pictorial,  interrogative,  popular,  and  slightly 
sensational,  in  tbe  sense  that  Mr.  Moody*s  evangelistic  addresses  are. 
The  only  danger  of  such  is  lest  the  fire  should  be  poked  so  much  as  to 
poke  all  the  coals  out  of  tbe  grate. 

Sermons  preached  mainly  to  Country  Congregations.  By  the  Late 
Rev.  EnwABD  Bainbs,  M.A.  Edited  with  PrefSftce  and  Memoir  by  Alfbsd 
Babbt,  D.D.  (Macmillan  and  Go.)  Mr.  Baines  was  a  scboliurly  Gam- 
bridge  man,  who  distinguished  himself  in  bis  university  course,  and 
probably  would  have  found  a  more  effective  sphere  for  bis  gifts  in 
scholastic  pursuits.  He  was  a  Liberal  in  politics,  and  liberal  in  his 
recognition  of  other  churches  than  his  own.  His  sermons  are  simple  in 
form  and  expression,  and  are  informed  by  exact  knowledge  and  scholarly 
thought.    They  are  earnest  in  religious  tone,  appealing  to  the  conseienoa 
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rather  than  to  the  emotions.  In  theology  they  are  eyangelioal,  modified 
by  Broad  Charchism.  They  have  no  very  distinctive  power  or  colour. 
They  are  the  wholesome  normal  teaching  of  a  good,  fiuthful,  and  some- 
what pedantic  man. 

The  Quiding  Light,  Advent,  Watch-night,  and  New  Year  Addresses. 
By  Samubl  D.  Hillhan.  (James  Nisbet  and  Go.)  The  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Ilkley,  has  here  given  us  an  admirable  series  of 
addresses,  short,  practical,  evangelical,  and  thoughtful,  in  which  the 
intelligence  of  a  clear,  strong  mind  is  blended  with  the  earnestness  of  a 
yearning,  religious  heart.  They  are  models  of  what  sermons  should  be, 
alike  removed  from  mere  theological  disquisitions,  and  from  thai  empty, 
tumid,  hortatory  appeal  which  soon  becomes  the  most  unprofitable  and 
ineffective  of  all  forms  of  pulpit  address.  We  very  heartily  commend 
them. 

From  Baton  to  the  Perfect  Day,  Sermons  by  Alexander  Baleioh, 
D.D.  Edinburgh.  (A.  and  C.  Black).  These  last  gleanings  in  a  very 
rich  and  fruitful  field  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  knew  their  author, 
and  by  others  to  whom  the  previous  volumes  of  his  spiritual  and  tender 
sermons  have  commended  him.  The  combination  of  high  intelligence, 
spiritual  intuition,  experimental  religiousness,  and  a  refined  beaulj 
of  thought  and  expression  is  rarely  found.  The  measure  in  which  these 
qualities  >7ere  in  him,  made  him  unique  among  the  preachers  of  his 
generation.  Most  distinctive  preachers  are  such  from  some  abnormal 
develoimient ;  he  was  such  from  the  beautiful  harmony  of  his  qualities. 
His  preaching  wrought  its  spell,  not  all  at  once,  and  you  scarcely  knew 
how ;  but  its  grip  and  fascination  were  great.  To  his  brother  ministers 
and  friends  he  is  a  very  tender  memory ;  and  to  readers  of  sermons  a  very 
marked  individuality,  full  of  gracious  inspiration.  Here  are  thirty-one 
miscellaneous  sermons  varying  in  character  and  finish,  but  all  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  the  man.  **  Is  not  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of 
Ephraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abi-ezer  ?  '* 

The  Clerical  Library.  Outline  Sermons  to  Children,  With  Numerous 
Anecdotes.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A  century  of  '  skeletons '  for 
preachers  to  children,  contributed  by  thirty  present-day  preachers,  which, 
wisely  used,  will  be  of  service  in  aiding  the  discharge  of  a  very  difficult 
frmction.  The  danger  of  preachers  to  children  is  over  elaborate  sim- 
plicity.   It  seems  to  be  avoided  in  this  volume. 

TJie  Parables  of  Jesus,  A  Book  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  Jahbb 
Wells,  M.A.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  These  addresses  were  given  at  a 
series  of  monthly  services  for  the  "young.  They  are  at  once  skilfril,  pic- 
turesque, and  simple,  ruled,  moreover,  by  strong  good  sense.  The 
parables  obviously  lend  themselves  to  such  teaching. 

Addresses  and  Stories  for  Mother's  Meetings,  By  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morton 
and  Miss  Anne  Hamket.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.)  These  addresses, 
founded  on  Old  Testament  histories,  answer  well  to  their  avowed  purpose. 
Each  sermon  is  followed  by  a  short  story.  The  book  will  be  very  service- 
able to  many  of  those  who  nobly  undertake  a  very  arduous  work. 
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The  New  Song,  and  other  Sermons  for  the  Children's  Hour.  By  the- 
Bev.  JA.MES  Stalker,  M.A.  (Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons.)  Mr.  Stalker 
has  not  only  the  gift  of  an  admirable  simplicity  of  style,  but  his  constmctivo 
skill  is  considerable.  His  sermons  therefore  take  hold,  and  will  instruct 
as  well  as  please ;  for  example,  in  the  sermon  on  the  Tongne,  the  different 
similitudes  of  Scripture  are  used  as  divisions,  which  make  np  a  very 
•triking  and  homogeneous  representation.  The  sermons  are  in  every 
way  admirable,  they  are  both  simple  and  strong. 

Sermons  Preached  in  Clifton  College  Chapel,  1879-1888.  By 
the  Bev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Head  Master.  (Macmillan  and  Co.> 
Mr.  Wilson's  sermons  to  the  Clifton  boys  are  models  of  what  such 
should  be — simple  and  yet  manly,  authoritative  and  yet  full  of  moral 
respect.  They  yearn  with  tender  and  wise  solicitude  for  the  noblest 
Christian  maiJiood  of  the  boys.  Boldly  facing  great  problems,  they  yet 
present  them  on  their  practical  side.  The  preacher  never  turns  aside  for 
barren  speculation  or  Bec(>ndary  Church  questions.  He  conceives  loftily 
of  spiritual  life,  and  simply  seeks  to  realize  it.  We  may  not  always^ 
agree  with  him  in  opinion ;  we  are  always  in  accord  with  his  aims  and 
with  the  methods  of  Ufe  which  he  inculcates. 
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(1)  The  Concepts  of  Modem  Physics.     By  J.  B.  Stallo.    Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

(2)  Becent  Advances  in  Physical  Science,     By  Professor  Tait. 
Second  Edition. 

(8)  A   Treatise  on   Electricity   and    Magnetism,      By    Clerk 

Maxwbll. 
(4)  Principles  of  Science.    By  Professor  Jevons. 
(6)  Fragments  of  Science.    By  Professor  Tyndall. 

The  progress  of  science  brings  home  to  us  more  and  .4nore 
plainly  how  close  in  truth  the  kinship  is  between  seemingly 
unrelated  branches  of  knowledge.  That  by  the  examination 
of  a  beam  of  light  we  could  gain  a  clue  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  fixed  stars,  would  have  seemed  to  a  contem- 
porary of  Franklin  too  strange  to  be  true;  nor  would  the  most 
skilled  of  the  Irish  rebele  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  have 
looked  on  the  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism  as  one  likely 
to  help  them  to  quick  communications  with  transatlantic 
friends. 

That  the  science  of  politics  is  a  branch  of  natural  history 
was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  J.  S.  Mill.  This  truth  admitted^ 
it  becomes  plain  that  discoveries  in  physiology  may  carry  with 
them  important  political  consequences.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  laws  which  govern  living  bodies  generally,  are  in  part 
laws  which  govern  all  bodies,  living  or  not.  It  follows  that 
discoveries  in  the  region  of  pure  physics  can  induce  changea 
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in  our  conceptions  and  treatment  of  living  beings,  and  there- 
fore of  the  very  highest  of  them.  Thus  experiments  respecting 
the  phenomena  of  heat  or  light  may  result  in  Acts  of  Parliament 
affecting  the  daily  life  of  millions  of  men  and  women. 

The  perception  of  this  ready  and  wide  diffusion  of  practical 
consequences  from  causes  so  remote  must  make  clear  to  him 
who  perceives  it  the  danger  which  cannot  but  arise  from  the 
too  hasty  acceptance  of  incomplete  or  erroneous  scientific 
generalizations.  This  danger  is  all  the  greater  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  hypothesis  which  will  explain  a  certain 
number  of  any  group  of  phenomena,  will  explain  them  all. 
Such  an  hypothesis,  accepted  and  acted  upon,  must  have  un- 
fortimate  effects  from  its  incompleteness,  and  thus  a  specula- 
tion which  seems  the  harmless  product  of  a  philosopher's 
study  may  prove  to  be  a  moral  dynamite  or  an  intellectual 
dry  rot,  capable  of  suddenly  blastings  or  slowly  crumbling  into 
ruins,  some  fair  social  product  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to 
evolve. 

The  first  Napoleon's  hatred  of  and  contempt  for  'idea- 
logues  '  expressed  in  part  the  practical  man's  scorn  for  mere 
dreamers,  but  it  expressed  far  more  the  antagonism  of  brute 
force  to  that  subtle  ideal  force  with  which  it  had  to  struggle 
in  vain.  For  ideas  have  their  own  laws  of  growth,  and  as  the 
tender  shoot  of  some  vegetable  organism  will  upheave  the 
heavy  sod  or  split  the  hard  rock,  so  will  the  development  of 
some  new  conception  often  defy  the  constraints  of  material 
compression.  The  minute  egg  of  the  coral  animal  may  grow 
into  an  oceanic  islet,  or  into  a  reef  beside  which  ships  may 
sail  for  days,  or  even  into  a  densely  peopled  land,  with  its 
railways,  cities,  and  busy  commerce.  Similarly,  an  idea  from 
the  brain  of  some  Descartes  or  Hobbes,  some  solitary  sage  of 
Eonigsberg,  or  a  Genevan  skull,  full  of  imagination  but  empty 
of  morals,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  transform  the 
aspect  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  present  is  a  time  when  scientific  conceptions  have  a 
quite  exceptional  social  potency,  and  we  venture  to  think  that 
some  of  those  which  have  attained  currency  merit  more  atten- 
tion from  non-scientific  readers  than  they  have  received,  on 
account  of  the  relations  they  bear  to  contemporary  politics. 
We  believe  that  many  of  the  errors  of  even  the  most  extreme 
school  of  Nihilists  are  the  outcome  of  one  recondite  and  mis- 
taken philosophic  idea,  apparently  quite  remote  from  the 
sphere  of  politics.  This  idea  may  be  shortly  expressed  as  the 
Mechanical  Conception  of  the  Universe.    But  if  we  are  right  in 
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believing  that  this  conception  is  at  the  root  of  such  political 
errors,  they  have  also  a  common  origin  from  a  source  much 
less  remote.  They  may  be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  as 
developments  of  the  main  political  error  of  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau,  whose  dreams  have  had  results  which  now  threaten 
80  much  of  Europe  with  revolution  and  anarchy.  This  main 
political  error  is  the  conception  that  the  art  of  politics  is  a 
mere  matter  of  counting  heads,  one  man  being  absurdly  re- 
presented to  be  '  as  good  as  another.'  Hence  arises  the  pro- 
found error  of  regarding  a  nation  as  a  mere  loose  aggregate  of 
similar  units,  instead  of  as  an  organic  whole  composed  of  a 
system  of  mutually  related  parts  (having  very  diflferent  values 
and  very  diverse  functions),  from  the  family  upwards.  But 
this  imaginary  reduction  of  one  national,  organic  whole  into 
a  mass  of  separate,  similar  atoms,  is  really  but  one  of  many 
examples  of  that  modem  tendency  to  regard  all  action  as 
merely  mechanical  which  has  increasingly  invaded  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  to  the  profound  detriment  of  morals  and 
religion. 

At  last  this  tendency  has  invaded  even  the  study  of  living 
creatures,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  our  leading  teachers 
of  physical  science  is  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life  as 
being  nothing  more  than  so  many  various  forms  of  mecha- 
nical motion  in  particles  of  matter.  Ignoring  the  pheno- 
mena of  sensation  and  emotion,  the  marvellously  complex 
instincts  of  insects,  and  the  undeniable  and  undenied  laws 
of  correlation  of  structures  (to  admit  which  is  to  admit  the 
existence  of  an  immanent  internal  force),  the  passion  of 
many  living  naturalists  is  to  explain  these  by  properties 
of  their  component  organs  and  tissues,  and  to  explain 
the  diverse  actions  of  such  organs  and  tissues  as  but  the 
summing  up  of  the  mechanical  motions  of  their  ultimate  con- 
stituent atoms.  Tet  how  poor,  how  incomplete,  is  such  a 
conception  of  the  rich  world  of  animal  life !  Its  acceptance 
implies  blindness  to  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  most  pro- 
found in  life  and  organization^  and  utterly  conflicts  with  the 
teaching  of  sound  common  sense,  which  will  never  consent 
to  see  in  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  dog,  or  maternal  care 
of  the  nesting  bird,  nothing  but  varying  groups  of  complex 
and  minute  motions. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  a  passion  for  considering 
nature  as  a  mere  mechanism,  and  all  its  actions  as  merely 
mechanical,  is  a  tendency  of  the  day.  It  is  this  very  ten- 
dency which  is  the  true  secret  of  the  rapid  acceptance  and 
wide  diffusion  of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin's  theories;  for  they 
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seemed  to  give  the  most  effective  aid  to  the  merely  mechanical 
conception  of  nature,  and  they  have  been  used  for  the 
diffusion  6f  that  conception  by  Mr.  Darwin's  disciples.  That 
we  are  not  exaggerating  the  force  of  this  passion  for  mere 
mechanics,  the  following  extracts  will  show — 

The  liighest  object  to  which  the  natural  sciences  are  constrained  to  aim 
.  .  .  is  .  .  .  the  redaction  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  mechanics."^ 

The  aim  of  the  natural  sciences  is  ....  to  resolve  themselves  into 
mechanics.! 

The  problem  of  physiology  is  a  reduction  of  vital  phenomena  to  general 
I>hyBiciu  laws,  and  ultimately  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics.  | 

Haeckel  does  not  scruple  to  say,  '  All  natural  phenomena^ 
without  exception,  from  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies  •  •  • 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  consciousness  of  man, 
are  .  •  .  ultimately  to  be  reduced  to  atomic  mechanics.'  § 
Finally,  Huxley  speaks  of  *  that  purely  mechanical  view  toward 
which  modem  physiology  is  striving.'  || 

Now  the  convenience  of  mechanical  hypotheses  for  the  pur- 
poses of  calculation  is  manifest ;  but  from  the  practical  and 
provisional  use  of  such  hypotheses  to  their  real  acceptance  as 
truths,  is  a  long  step  indeed.  The  former  proceeding,  no 
prudent  or  zealous  man  of  science  will  neglect ;  the  latter, 
no  really  rational  man  will  be  guilty  of.  To  call  '  joys '  or 
*  griefs'  'modes  of  motion,'  is  not  to  explain  them  ;  it  is 
fiimply  to  apply  words  wrongly,  and  thus  to  mislead  the 
unwary. 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  point  out  how  fatal  to  all 
we  have  that  is  really  great  is  this  absurd  mechanical  concep* 
tion — a  conception  which  would  represent  loyalty  and  love 
as  two  peculiar  gyrations  of  similar  atoms.  Such  follies,  in 
their  open  and  avowed  nakedness,  will  never  have  much 
weight  with  the  bulk  of  Englishmen.  Their  healthy  common 
sense  will  suffice  to  prevent  their  regarding  even  an  animal  or 
plant  as  a  portion  of  matter  really  devoid  of  more  than  merely 
physical  forces. 

For  the  sake,  then,  of  going  to  the  very  root  and  origin  of 
such  follies,  it  may  be  well  to  test  the  value  of  the  prevalent 
mechanical  theory  on  what  may  be  considered  its  own  special 
ground.  Let  us  then  consider  it,  not  in  the  domain  of  life, 
but  only  in  the  region  of  pure  physics.     If  we  find  that  even 

•  Kirchenoff,  '  Prorectoratsrede.'    Heidelberg,  1S66. 

t  Helmholtz,  *Popalaer-WissenBchaftlicbe.'   Vortrage,  1869. 

{  Wnndt,  *  Lehrbnch  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen.* 

§  '  Freie  Wissenschaft  cmd  Freie  Lehre.' 

I)  <  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and  BeviewB.' 
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there,  widely  accepted  mechanical  views  have  little  chance  of 
being  able  to  maintain  their  hold,  ^  fortiori  may  we  be  con- 
fident of  the  defeat  of  every  pretension  to  explain  by  them 
alone  the  complex  phenomena  of  life. 

We  will,  then,  briefly  pass  in  review  one  or  two  of  the  most 
widely  accepted  mechanical  theories  of  the  physical  world  to 
which  our  submissive  adhesion  has  been  authoritatively  and 
triumphantly  demanded  by  many  of  our  most  ^  advanced ' 
physical  philosophers.  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  our 
intention  to  contend  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  generally 
received  physical  theories  we  are  about  to  examine.  Our 
object  is  merely  to  point  out  that  the  more  recent  advances 
of  modem  science  show  that  much  may  reasonably  be  urged 
against  belief  in  any  one  of  them,  and  therefore  that  a  little 
modesty  on  the  part  of  certain  popular  professors  would  be  a 
not  unreasonable,  as  well  as  a  graceful,  addition  to  that 
experimental  dexterity  and  that  rhetorical  facility  for  which 
ihey  are  justly  renowned. 

We  would  also  contend  that  the  evidence  we  are  about  to 
adduce  justifies,  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  a  greater  tenacity  in 
holding  traditional  views  which  common  sense  justifies  than 
we  often  find,  in  the  face  of  expert  upholders  of  cosmological 
paradoxes.  One  of  these  modern  conceptions  which  has  met 
with  general  acceptance  is  that  of.  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light.  According  to  it,  that  mysterious  entity  which,  itself 
unseen,  renders  everything  else  visible,  is  but  an  unimaginable 
multitude  of  unequal  waves  in  a  universally  diffused  luminife- 
rous  ether ;  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  spectrum  being  due  to 
the  separation  of  waves  of  different  lengths,  unequally  retarded 
in  their  passage  ihrough  some  refracting  body.  Now  it  has 
often  been  objected  to  the  undulatory  theory,  that  if  different 
•colours  are,  like  different  musical  notes,  but  differences  of 
wave-length,  then  no  dispersion  such  as  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  spectrum  ought  to  take  place  with  respect  to 
light  since  it  does  not  do  so  with  respect  to  sound.  This 
ol^'ection,  always  recognized  as  a  formidable  one,  has  been 
met  by^the  hypothesis  that  the  velocities  of  tiie  several 
coloured  rays  may  vary  according  to  the  wave-lengths  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  ethereal  medium  of  propagation,  instead  of 
being  continuous,  consists  of  particles  separated  by  sensible 
distances.  But  are  these  coloured  rays  propagated  with 
different  velocities  ? 

The  examination  of  this  and  some  analogous  problems  has 
lately  been  facilitated  by  the  publication  of  the  small  but 
very  noteworthy  work  of  Mr.  J.  B.  StaUo,  which  heads  our 
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list  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  work  in  question  is^ 
in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  most  interesting  aiid  remarkable 
of  the  whole  '  International  Scientific  Series  *  of  publications, 
of  which  it  forms  the  last  instalment.  American  in  origin,, 
its  appearance  must  have  been  a  startling,  not  to  say  vexatious, 
phenomenon  to  several  of  our  leading  physicists,  whom  Mr» 
Btallo  has  rather  freely  criticised,  as  we  shall  soon  proceed  ta 
show.  The  author,  however,  belongs  to  no  philosophical 
school  adverse  to  such  physicists,  but  he  only  professes  to 
carry  out  to  their  full  development  the  principles  of  those 
physical  philosophers  who  come  in  for  a  larger  or  smaller 
degree  of  his  adverse  criticism. 

With  respect  to  the  question  we  are  just  now  considering, 
Mr.  Stallo  points  out^  with  much  justice  that  astronomy  acts 
as  an  ej£cient  test,  and  its  decision  is  adverse  to  the  undulatory 
theory. 

We  experience  the  sensation  of  white  light  when  all  the 
chromatic  rays  of  which  it  is  composed  strike  the  eye  simul- 
taneously. The  light  proceeding  from  a  luminous  bodv  will 
appear  colourless,  even  if  the  component  rays  move  with  un^ 
equal  velocities,  provided  all  the  coloured  rays,  which  together 
make  up  white  hght,  concur  in  their  action  on  the  retina  at 
a  given  moment ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  immaterial  whether 
these  rays  have  left  the  luminous  body  successively  or  together. 
But  it  is  otherwise  when  a  luminous  body  becomes  visible 
suddenly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn, 
after  their  eclipses.  At  certain  periods,  more  than  forty-nine 
minutes  are  requisite  for  the  transmission  of  light  from 
Jupiter  to  the  earth.  Now  at  the  moment  when  one  of 
Jupiter's  satellites^  which  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  planet, 
emerges  from  the  shadow,  the  red  rays,  if  their  velocity  were 
the  greatest,  would  evidently  reach  the  eye  first,  the  orange 
next,  and  so  on  through  the  chromatic  scale,  until,  finally, 
the  complement  of  colours  would  be  filled  by  the  arrival  of  the 
violet  ray,  whose  velocity  is  supposed  to  be  the  least.  The 
satellite,  immediate  after  its  emersion,  would  appear  red,  and 
gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  arrival  of  the  other  rays,  pass 
into  white.  Converseljr,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eclipse,  the 
violet  rays  would  contmue  to  arrive  after  the  red  and  other 
intervening  rays ;  and  the  satellite,  up  to  the  moment  of  its 
total  disappearance,  would  gradually  shade  into  violet.  Un- 
fortunately for  Cauchy's  hypothesis,  the  most  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  eclipses  in  question  has  failed  to  reveal  any 
such  variations  of  colom-,  either  before  or  after  emersion,  the 

•  Op.  dt.  p.  95. 
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transition  between  light  and  darkness  taking  place  instan- 
taneously and  without  chromatic  gradations. 

Astronomy  points  to  several  other  phenomena  which  are 
equally  at  war  with  the  doctrine  of  unequal  velocities  in  the 
movements  of  the  chromatic  undulations.  Fixed  stars  beyond 
the  parallactic  limits  whose  light  must  travel  more  than  three 
years  before  it  reaches  us,  are  subject  to  great  periodical 
variations  of  splendour ;  and  yet  these  variations  are  unac- 
companied by  variations  of  colour.  Again,  the  assumption 
of  different  velocities  for  the  different  chromatic  rays  is  dis- 
countenaHced  by  the  theory  of  aberration.  Aberration  is  due 
to  the  fact,  that  in  all  cases  where  the  orbit  of  the  planet  on 
which  the  observer  is  stationed  forms  an  angle  with  the 
luminous  ray,  a  composition  takes  place  between  the  motion  of 
the  light  and  the  motion  of  the  planet,  so  that  the  direction 
in  which  the  light  meets  the  eye  is  a  resultant  of  the  two 
component  directions — the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  that  of 
the  observer's  motion.  If  the  several  rays  of  colour  moved  with 
different  velocities  there  would  evidently  be  several  resultants, 
and  each  star  would  appear  as  a  coloured  spectrum  longi- 
tudinally parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion. 

The  allegation  of  a  dependence  of  the  velocity  of  the  un- 
dulatory movements,  which  correspond  to  or  produce  the 
different  colours,  upon  the  length  of  the  waves,  is  thus  at 
variance  with  observed  fact.  The  hypothesis  of  'finite  in- 
tervals '  is  unavailable  as  a  supplement  to  the  undulatory 
theory ;  other  methods  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
free  this  theory  from  its  dij£culties. 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  the  hypothesis  has  the  merit 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  optics  up  to  the  time  of 
its  promulgation.  We  readily  acknowledge  also  that  through 
it  a  number  of  facts  were  predicted  which  have  been  subse- 
quently discovered.  But  as  J.  S.  Mill  long  ago  pointed  out, 
since  right  conclusions  are  often  drawn  from  wrong  premisses, 
successful  predictions  by  no  means  suffice  to  prove  an 
hypothesis  to  be  true,  though  they  justly  serve  to  accredit 
it.  When  an  hypothesis  successfully  explains  a  number  of 
phenomena  with  reference  to  which  it  was  constructed,  it  is 
not  strange  that  it  should  also  explain  others  connected  with 
them  that  are  subsequently  discovered.  There  are  few 
discarded  physical  theories — e.g.,  the  one-fluid  theory  of 
electricity  and  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light — that  could 
not  boast  the  prevision  of  phenomena  to  which  they  pointed, 
and  which  were  afterwards  actually  observed. 

We  may,  indeed,  be  ready  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
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theorist  when  he  asks  us  to  grant  that  all  space  is  pervaded, . 
and  all  sensible  matter  is  penetrated^  by  an  adamantine 
solid  exerting  at  each  point  in  space  an  elastic  force  of 
1448,000,000,000  times  that  of  air  at  the  earth's  surface, 
and  a  pressure  upon  the  square  inch  of  17,000,000,000,000 
pounds.  We  may  be  ready  to  grant  the  existence  of  such  a 
solid  as  this,  startled  as  we  must  be  at  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
which  whoUy  eludes  our  senses,  and  o£fers  no  resistance  to  the 
movements  of  ordinary  bodies.  But  we  cannot  but  be  api>alled 
and  staggered  when  we  are  told  not  only  that  the  alleged 
existence  of  this  adamantine  medium — ^the  ether — does  not, 
after  all,  explain  the  observed  irregularities  in  the  periods  of 
the  comets,  and  that  it  is  unavailable  for  explaining  electrical 
phenomena,  so  that  for  them  a  distinct  electnferous  ether  must 
be  assumed  ;*  but  also  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  assumption  of  a  single  ethereal  medium  is  competent  to 
account  for  all  the  now  known  facts  in  optics,t  and  that  for 
the  adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  light  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  that  the  ether  consists  of  two  distinct 
media.t  ^^  this  endless  superfetation  of  ethereal  media  upon 
space  and  ordiniEiry  matter,  there  are,  as  Stallo  points  out, 
ominous  suggestions  of  the  three  kinds  of  ethereal  substance 
postulated  by  Leibniz  and  Descartes  as  a  basis  for  their 
system  of  vortices.  By  this  undulatory  theory,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  called  upon  to  reject  in  its  interest  idl  the 
presumption  arising  from  our  common  experience,  and  to  pile 
up  hypotheses  and  ethers  indefinitely.  In  spite,  then,  of  its 
convenience  as  a  working  hypothesis,  we  must  at  least  meet 
the  zealous  advocates  of  this  undulatory  theory  of  light  with 
the  prudent  Scotch  verdict  *  not  proven.' 

Another  modem  but  very  minor  physical  hypothesis  is 
the  more  widely  accepted  view  of  the  nature  of  gases — an 
hypothesis  first  advanced  by  Kronig.  §  The  assumptions  of 
this  theory  are  that  a   gaseous  body  consists  of  a  great 

•  W.  A.  Norton,  on  Molecular  Physics,  •  Phil.  Mag.'  4th  Series,  vol. xxii. ,  p.  193. 

t  As,  for  instance,  the  non-interference  of  two  rays  originaUy  polamed  in 
different  planes  when  they  hare  been  brought  to  the  same  plane  of  polarization, 
and  certain  phenomena  of  double  refraction,  in  view  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  tiiat  the  rigidity  cf  the  medium  varies  with  the  direction  of  tb^ 
strain— a  supposition  discountenanced  by  the  facts  relating  to  the  intensities  of 
reflected  light. 

}  Two  media,  each  ^ssessed  of  equal  and  enormous  self-repulsion  or 
elasticity,  and  both  ezistmg  in  equal  quantities  throughout  space,  whose  vibra- 
tions take  place  in  perpendicular  planes,  the  two  media  being  mutually  in- 
different, neither  attracting  nor  repelling.  See  Hudson  on  Wave  Theories  of 
Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity,  *  Phil.  Mag.'  4th  Series,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  210. 

§  And  since  elaborated  by  Clausius,  Maxwell,  Boltzmann,  Stefan,  Pfaiundler, 
and  other  physicists  of  the  highest  note. 
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number  of  minute  solid  particles — molecules  or  atoms — in 
perpetual  rectilinear  motion,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  conserved 
by  reason  of  the  absolute  elasticity  of  the  moving  particles, 
while  the  directions  of  the  movements  of  the  individual 
particles  are  incessantly  changed  by  their  mutual  encounters 
or  collisions.  The  colliding  particles  are  supposed  to  act 
upon  each  other  only  within  very  small  distances,  and  for 
very  short  times  before  and  after  collision;  their  motion 
being  free,  and  consequently  rectilinear,  in  the  intervals 
between  such  distances  and  times.  The  durations  of  the 
rectilinear  motions  in  free  paths  are,  moreover,  assumed  to 
be  indefinitely  large  as  compared  with  the  durations  of  the 
encounters  and  of  the  mutual  actions. 

But  how  and  why  is  the  elasticity  of  an  atom  one  bit 
less  in  need  of  explanation  than  the  elasticity  of  a  bulky 
body  ?  What  argument  from  analogy  can  experience  show 
(and  to  abandon  experience  is  to  abandon  the  very  ground- 
work of  physical  science)  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  bodies 
such  as  the  atoms  supposed  ?  For  these  atoms  are  supposed 
to  move,  except  on  the  very  verge  of  immediate  contact,  in- 
dependently, without  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion,  or  any 
sort  of  mutual  action.  Where  else  in  the  whole  of  nature  can 
we  find  bodies  such  as  those  supposed — ^bodies  which  have  a 
violent  mutual  action  during  the  few  instants  of  time  before 
and  after  their  collisions,  and  yet  are  totally  free  from  such 
action  during  the  comparatively  long  periods  of  their  rec- 
tilinear motion  along  'free  paths '  ? 

Against  this  hypothesis,  Stallo  urges  with  great  force  and 
•energy  a  variety  of  arguments,  wluch  cannot  conveniently 
be  here  set  forth  owing  to  the  amount  of  explanation  which 
would  be  requisite  to  bring  home  their  force  to  ordinary 
readers.    He  then  observes — 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many  leaders  of  scientific  research,  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  same  schools  of  exact  thought  and  vigorous 
itnalysis,  should  have  wasted  their  efforts  upon  a  theory  so  maxufestly 
repugnant  to  all  scientific  sobriety — an  hypothesis  in  which  the  thing  to 
be  explained  is  but  a  sm^  part  of  its  explanatory  assumptions.  But 
«yen  the  intellects  of  men  of  science  are  haunted  by  pre-scientific  survivals, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  inveterate  fancy  that  the  mystery  by  which 
a  fact  is  surrounded  may  be  got  rid  of  by  minimizing  the  &.ct  and 
banishing  it  to  the  regions  of  the  extra-sensible. 

Stallo  discusses  not  so  much  the  logical  warrant  as  the 
scientific  value  of  the  theory,  and  yet  after  an  elaborate  and 
searching  criticism  he  tells  us — 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  kinetic  hypothesis  has  none  of 
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the  characteristics  of  a  legitimate  physical  theory.  Its  premisses  are  as 
inadmissihle  as  the  reasoning  upon  them  is  inconclasive.  It  postulates 
what  it  professes  to  explain ;  it  is  a  solution  in  terms  more  mysterious 
thim  the  problem — a  solution  of  an  equation  by  imaginary  roots  of 
unknown  quantities.  It  is  a  pretended  explanation,  oi  which  it  were 
unmerited  praise  to  say  that  it  leaTes  the  facts  where  it  found  them,  and 
is  obnoxious  to  the  old  Horatian  stricture,  *  Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem 
quod  lite  re$olvit,* 

Let  US  next  torn  to  the  great  atomic  theory  itself.  The 
doctrine  that  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  matter  into  its  real 
elements,  if  it  could  be  practically  effected,  would  yield  an 
ftggi^^gB'te  of  indivisible  and  indestructible  particles,  is  one  of 
the  earliest  products  of  human  speculation.  All  its  modem 
supporters,  however  they  may  disagree  in  details,  agree  in 
holding  that  the  atomic  theory  involves  three  such  proposi- 
tions as  the  following : — 

1.  Atoms  are  persistent,  indestructible,  and  indivisible,  and 
tkey  are  unchangeable  both  in  weight  and  volume. 

2.  Atoms  are   separated  by  void  interstitial  spaces,  and 
such  atoms  constitute  matter ;  the  expansion  or  contraction 
of  a  body  being  simply  the  increase  or   decrease  of   the. 
intervals  between  the  atoms. 

8.  The  atoms  of  chemical  elements  are  of  determinate 
specific  gravities. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  propositions,  by  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  which  the  atomic  theory  itself  must  stand  or 
fall.  The  first  is  valued  as  accounting  for  the  indestructi*^ 
bility  of  matter.    Will  it  do  so  ?    As  Mr.  Stallo  remarks — 

Surely  the  hypothetical  recurrence  of  a  fact  in  an  atom  is  no  explana- 
tion of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  same  fact  in  the  conglomerate  mass. 
Whatever  mystery  is  involved  in  the  phenomenon  is  as  great  in  the  caso 
of  the  atom  as  in  that  of  a  solar  or  planetary  sphere.  Breaking  a  magnet 
into  fragments  and  showing  that  each  fragment  is  endowed  with  the 
magnetic  polarity  of  the  integer  magnet,  is  no  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  magnetism.  A  phenomenon  is  not  explained  by  being  dwarfed » 
and  theory  is  not  transformed  into  a  fact  by  being  looked  at  through  an 
invented  telescope  (p.  88). 


t 


The  decond  proposition  is  valued  as  serving  to  explain  such 
hvsical  phenomena  as  the  dispersion  and  polarization  of 
ight.  Will  it  do  so  ?  Li  our  review  of  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  we  have  already  seen  that  observed  phenomena  do 
not  accord  with  that  theory  as  put  forward,  and  thus  this 
proposition  is  denied  that  positive  support  which  it  has 
been  too  hastily  supposed  that  optics  give  it.  But  as  Stallo 
observes — 
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This  negative  eyidence  is  reinforced  by  positive  evidence  derived  from  a 
branch  of  the  atomic  theory  itself— tiie  modem  science  of  thermo- 
dynamics. Maxwell  has  remarked,  with  obvious  truth,  that  such  *a 
light-bearing  "meditun"  as  the  undulatory  theory  supposes*  (whose 
atoms  or  molecules  are  supposed  to  penetrate  the  intermolecular  spaces 
of  ordinary  substances)  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gas,  though 
a  gas  of  great  tenuity,  and  that  every  so-called  vacuum  would  in  fact  he 
full  of  this  rare  gas  at  the  observed  temperature  and  at  the  enormous 
pressure  which  the  ether,  in  view  of  the  functions  assigned  to  it  by  the 
undulatory  theories,  must  be  assumed  to  exert.  Such  a  gas,  therefbre, 
must  have  a  correspondingly  enormous  specific  heat,  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  gas  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  so  that  the  specific  heat 
of  every  vacuum  would  be  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  same 
space  filled  with  any  other  known  gas.  This  remarkable  consequence  is 
not  only  without  experimental  warrants,  but — inasmuch  as  it  would  apply 
to  all  vacua,  including  the  intermolecular  spaces  of  ordinary  bodies  of 
whatever  state  of  aggregation — is  in  effect  a  fiEktal  aggravation  of  a  peculiar 
difficulty  of  the  molecular  theory,  which  is  in  itself  formidable  to  the 
highest  degree  (p.  97}. 

The  third  proposition — ^the  determinate  specific  gravities  of 
the  atoms — is  deemed  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  chemical  composition  and  decomposition.  Will  it  serve  as 
such  ?  Now  the  phenomena  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in 
three  classes.  1.  The  persistence  of  weight  and  the  combina- 
tion in  definite  proportions ;  2.  The  changes  of  volume  and  the 
evolution  or  involution  of  energy ;  and  8.  The  emergence  of 
a  whoUy  new  coimplement  of  chemical  properties — as  in  the 
composition  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  form  water,  or  the 
decomposition  of  rust  into  iron  and  oxygen. 

As  Stallo  truly  observes — 

Obviously  the  atomic  hypothesis  is  in  no  sense  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  second  class.  It  is  clearly  and  confessedly  hicompetent 
to  account  for  changes  of  volume,  temperature,  and  latent  energy.  And 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  third  class  it  is  apparently  incompatible ; 
for  in  the  light  of  the  atomic  hypothesis,  chemical  compositions  and 
decompositions  are  in  tiieir  nature  nothing  more  than  aggregations  and 
segregations  of  masses  whose  integrity  remains  inviolate.  But  the 
radical  change  of  chemical  properties,  which  is  the  result  of  all  true 
chemical  action,  and  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  mechanical 
mixture  and  separation,  evinces  a  thorough  distruction  of  that  integrity. 
At  best,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  atoms  of  definite  and  different  weights 
can  be  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  first  class. 
Does  it  explain  them  in  the  sense  of  generalizing  them,  of  reducing  many 
facts  to  one  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  accounts  for  them,  as  it  professed  to  account 
for  the  indestructibility  and  impenetrabiUty  of  matter,  by  simply  iterating 
the  observed  fact  in  the  form  of  an  hypothesis.  It  is  another  case  of 
illustrating  idem  per  idem.  It  says :  *  The  large  masses  combine  in 
definitely  proportionate  weights  because  the  small  masses,  the  atoms  of 
which  they  are  multiples,  are  of  definitely  proportionate  weight.  It  pul- 
verizes the  fact,  and  claims  thereby  to  have  sublimated  it  into  a  theory. 
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In  the  words  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  '  The  assumption  of 
atoms  can  explain  no  property  of  a  body  which  has  not 
previously  been  attributed  to  the  atoms  themselves.' 

But,  indeed,  as  Stallo  further  notes — 

The  assumption  of  atoms  of  difTerent  specific  gravities  is,  on  the  basis 
of  the  atomic  theory  itself,  simply  absurd.  For  according  to  the  mechani- 
cal conception,  which  underhes  the  whole  atomic  hypothesis,  differences 
of  weights  are  differences  of  density ;  and  differences  of  densi^  are  differ- 
ences of  distance  between  the  particles  contained  in  a  given  space.  But 
in  the  atom  there  is  no  multipUcity  of  particlca  and  no  void  space ;  henea 
differences  of  density  or  wei^t  are  impossible  in  the  case  of  atoms. 

Of  course  by  the  foregoing  contention  we  are  far  from 
meaning  to  deny  that  the  atomic  theory  has  done  very  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  chemical  science,  and  that  it  may  do 
much  more.  Still,  there  are  now  not  wanting  distinguished 
men  of  science  who  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Coumot  *  in 
declaring  that  'the  belief  in  atoms  is  rather  a  hindrance 
than  a  help ; '  and  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  (Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  Oxford)  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  *  the 
atomic  doctrine  has  proved  itself  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  complicated  system  of  chemical  facts  which  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  efforts  of  modem  chemists,'  nor  to 
add  his  belief  that  the  atomic  theory  has  not '  succeeded  in 
constructing  an  adequate,  a  worthy,  or  even  a  useful  repre* 
aentation '  of  chemical  facts. 

Passing  from  the  infinitely  small  to  the  vastest  bodies 
known  to  us,  we  will  lastly  advert  to  that  large  and  widely 
popular  conception,  the  'nebular  theory.*  The  nebular 
theory,  originally  due  to  Eant,t  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
general  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  deduce  that  universe  from  matter  and  motion 
only,  by  the  application  exclusively  of  mechanical  principles. 
The  theory  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows :  Primordially, 
the  materials  which  now  form  all  the  complex  bodies  of  our 
planet,  the  solar  system  and  the  whole  sidereal  universe,  were 
uniformly  dispersed  throughout  space.  By  the  action  of 
physical  forces  (above  all  by  that  of  attraction,  or  gravity) 
this  uniform  mass  of  attenuated  matter  began  to  rotate  and 
divide  into  vast  nebular  spheres.  These  spheres,  as  they 
gradually  cooled,  contracted,  and  also  revolved  the  more 
rapidly  the  more  they  contracted.  With  the  increase  of  the 
velocity  of  rotation,,  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  equatorial 

*  *  Traits  de  PEnchainement  des  Id^/  i.  264. 
t  *  Naturgeschichte  des  Himmels.*    1755. 
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regions  of  the  rotating  sphere  also  increased,  causing  it  to 
b^me  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  eventually  to  detacli 
Buccessive  equatorial  zones,  which  at  first  circulated  round 
the  residual  mass — in  the  case  of  our  own  system  round  the 
sun — in  the  direction  of  its  original  rotation.  These  rings 
broke  up  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  smaller  spheroids 
owing  to  yarious  irregularities  in  their  form  or  composition, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  planets.  Each  thus  formed  planet 
began  to  revolve  and  condense,  throwing  off  one  or  more 
portions  once  more,  thus  constituting  our  moon  and  the 
various  other  satellites.  Many  interesting  astronomical  and 
some  terrestrial  facts  harmonize  with  this  hypothesis;  but 
others  seem  to  be  fatal  to  it,  and  such  is  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Stallo. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  enormous  discrepancies  between 
the  actual  orbital  periods  of  the  planets  and  the  correspond- 
ing periods  found  by  calculation  according  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis,  as  was  pointed  out  twenty  years  ago  by  M. 
^binet.  Moreover,  several  of  those  confirmations  of  the 
theory  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  exist,  have  been 
disproved  by  the  progress  of  astronomical  discovery.  Thus 
the  planet  Uranus  supplies  us  with  an  exception  to  the 
uniformity  in  direction  of  the  axial  and  orbital  motions  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites ;  the  orbital  planes  of  its  satellites 
being  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  and  their  paths 
round  their  planet  being  retrograde.  More  serious  still,  one 
of  the  two  recently  discovered  satellites  of  Mars  revolves 
about  that  planet  in  less  than  one-third  of  the  tinie  required  for 
the  plane fs  axiat  rotation.  Yet,  if  the  nebular  theory  is  true, 
the  orbital  motions  of  a  satellite  are  but  continuations  of  the 
axial  motions  of  the  materials  out  of  which  such  satellite  was 
formed !  Its  orbital  period,  therefore,  ought  to  be  at  least 
nearly  equal  to  the  period  of  the  planet's  own  rotation  at  the 
time  when  it  cast  off  that  satellite.  But  its  period  of  rotation 
must  have  been  greater  than  its  present  period,  owing  to  the 
acceleration  which  must  have  taken  place  through  the  planet's 
subsequent  contraction.  Yet  this  satellite  of  Mars  revolves 
more  quickly  than  does  its  now  contracted  parent !  Mr. 
Stallo,  then,  is  only  accurate  when  he  says,  'The  radical 
inconsistency  of  this  fact  with  the  nebular  hypothesis  is 
undeniable'  (p.  284). 

Two  subsidiary  hypotheses,  however,  have  been  put  forward 
to  help  the  distressed  nebular  theory  out  of  its  straits.  The 
first  of  these  is  (1)  that  the  planet's  period  of  rotation  has 
been  retarded  by  tidal  action.     The  second  is  (2)  that  the 
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orbits  of  the  satellites  have  been  contracted,  and  their  orbital 
periods  accelerated,  by  the  resistance  of  an  ethereal  medium. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  subsidiary  hypotheses,  as  Professor  Le 
Comte  has  already  observed,  tidal  retardation  could  only  at 
the  very  most  produce  a  coincidence  of  the  period  of  a 
satellite's  orbital  revolution  with  that  of  its  planet's  rotation 
round  its  own  axis.  As  to  the  second  subsidiary  hypothesis, 
we  have  already  pointed  out  the  difficulties  respecting  the 
ethereal  media  imagined  by  physicists  in  difficulties;  but, 
besides  these  difficulties,  the  action  of  such  a  resisting  medium 
would  surely  be  to  retard  the  motion  of  revolution  itself,  as 
well  as  to  contract  the  satellite's  orbit. 
But,  as  Mr.  Stallo  says — 

Apart  from  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  derivation  of  the  forms  and  move- 
ments of  the  stellar  and  planetary  systems  from  a  primordial  homo- 
geneous mass  oniformly  diffused  thronghout  space  is  impossible.  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  mass  must  be  either  at  rest  or  in  uniform  motion ;  and 
this  state  of  rest  or  uniform  motion,  according  to  the  most  elementary 
principles,  could  be  changed  only  by  extraneous  impulses  or  attractions. 
And,  there  being  no  *  without '  to  the  all-embracing  cosmos,  the  original 
state  of  rest  or  uniform  motion  would  necessarily  he  perpetual.  In  the 
second  place,  such  a  nebulous  universe  would  be  of  perfectly  tmiform 
temperature ;  all  parts  would  be  equally  hot  or  cold,  and  there  could  be 
no  radiation  or  loss  of  heat  resulting  in  a  contraction  of  any  part  of  the 
nebulous  mass.  Its  thermo -dynamical  condition  would  be  constant  for 
the  same  reason  which  establishes  the  {tormanence  of  its  general  dynamical 
condition. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  great  nebular  hypothesis !  But  if 
the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  atomic  theory,  the  kinetic  theory 
of  gases,  and  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  hasty  and  imperfect  fancies,  useful  in  their 
season  and  for  certain  purposes,  but  with  no  pretensions  to 
truth,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  great  mechanical  cob- 
<!eption  of  the  universe,  and  of  its  exuberant,  enthusiastic 
promulgators  ?  What  are  we  to  think  of  its  original  founders, 
and  its  latest  prophets  who  have  set  it  forth  as  the  last 
revealed  and  only  true  gospel  in  the  sounding  periods  of  a 
glowing,  not  to  sav  turgid,  rhetoric  ? 

As  to  its  promulgator,  Descartes,  Mr.  Stallo,  though  mind- 
ful of  his  merits  as  founder  of  analytic  geometry,  and  without 
any  disposition  to  detract  from  the  general  admiration  due  to 
his  vigour  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  yet  observes — 

His  title  to  the  honours  of  paternity  in  philosophy,  no  less  than  in 
physics,  must  find  other  muniments  than  the  discovery,  or  even  exact 
statement,  of  permanently  valuable  truths.     Few  of  his  philosophical 
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tenets  endure,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  he  held  them ;  and  some  of 
the  truths  which  he  rejected  are  now  counted  among  our  most  indispens- 
able possessions.  As  a  physicist  he  broached  a  number  of  theories  that 
have  proved  to  be  wholly  unfoxmded,  and  he  ignored  or  misconceived 
•almost  all  the  laws  of  mechanical  action  whose  £scovery  constituted  the 
distinction  of  his  older  contemporary,  Galileo  (pp.  69  and  70). 

Such  is  his  judgment  as  to  the  founder  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  the  universe.  As  to  its  most  modem  and  most 
eloquent  Corypheus  he  is  no  less  decided  in  his  opinion. 

In  the  August  of  1874,  Professor  Tyndall,  speaking  ex 
cathedra  as  President  of  the  British  Association,,  at  Belfast, 
promulgated  the  following  declaration :  '  Abandoning  all  dis- 
guise, the  confession  that  I  feel  bound  to  make  before  you 
is  that  I  prolong  the  vision  backward  across  the  boundary 
of  the  experimental  evidence,  and  discern,  in  that  matter  which 
we  in  our  ignorance,  and  notwithstanding  our  professed  rever- 
ence for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium, 
the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of  life.' 

As  to  this  Mr.  Stallo  remarks :  ^  The  solemnity  of  the 
avowal  was  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  its  novelty ;  yet  it 
is  memorable  and  significant  as  mdicating  the  changes  which 
the  mechanical  theory  is  undergoing  in  the  minds  of  modem 
physicists  *  (p.  158). 

Professor  Tyndall  is,  he  says,  *  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  the  atomo-mechanical  theory,  and  a  persistent 
stickler  for  its  dominant  features.  When  he  speaks  of  matter, 
he  means  a  definite  group  of  real  atoms  or  molecules.'  This 
assertion  cannot  be  denied,  for  Professor  Tyndall  has  ex- 
pressly declared*  that  'the  scientific  imagination  which  is 
authoritative  demands,  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  a  series  of 
ether  waves,  a  particle  of  vibrating  matter  quite  as  definite, 
though  it  may  be  excessively  minute,  as  that  which  gives 
origin  to  a  musical  sound.  Such  a  particle  we  name  an  atom. 
I  think  the  seeking  intellect,  when  focussed  so  as  to  give 
definition  without  penumbral  haze,  is  sure  to  realize  this 
image  at  the  last.'    Tet,  as  to  this,  StaJlo  observes — 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  see  that  the  realization  of  definite 
l^toms  or  molecules  susceptible  of,  but  pre-existing  to,  motion,  in  the  focus 
of  Tyndall's  *  seeking  intellect '  is  sheer  delusion.  Let  us  for  a  moment 
contemplate  an  ultimate  particle  of  matter  in  its  state  of  existence  in 
advance  of  all  its  motion.  It  is  without  colour,  and  neither  light  nor 
dark ;  for  colour  and  lightness  are,  according  to  the  theory  of  which 
Tyndall  is  a  distinguished  champion,  simply  modes  of  motion.  It  is, 
similarly,  without  temperature,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  since  heat,  also,  is 
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a  mode  of  motion.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  without  electric,  magnetic, 
and  chemical  properties :  in  short,  it  is  destitute  of  all  those  quaUties  in 
virtue  of  which,  irrespective  of  its  magnitude,  it  could  be  an  appreciable 
object  of  sense,  unless  we  except  the  properties  of  weight  and  extension. 
But  weight  is  a  mere  play  of  attractive  forces ;  and  extension,  too,  is  known 
to  UB  only  as  resistimce,  which,  in  turn,  is  a  manifestation  of  force,  a 
phase  of  motion.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  grasping  these  primordial  things 
ties,  not  in  their  excessive  minuteness,  but  in  their  total  destitution  of 
quality.  The  solid,  tangible  reality  craved  by  Tyndall's  *  scientific 
imagination '  is  '  nee  quid,  nee  qucmtumy  nee  quale^*  and  wholly  vanishes 
from  the  '  seeking  intellect '  the  moment  this  intellect  attempts  to  seize 
it  apart  from  the  motion  which  is  said  to  presuppose  it  as  its  necessary 
substratum  (p.  156). 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  very  language  of  his  own  special 
philosophy,  Professor  Tyndall  is  hoisted  hy  his  own  petards 
He  and  his  like  have  appealed  to  that  philosophy  which 
asserts  '  the  essential  relativity  of  knowledge.'  To  that  philo- 
sophy let  them  go ;  and  here,  in  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Stallo,  we 
haye  its  inevitabie  and  irreversible  judgment ! 

For  Mr.  Stallo  is  no  benighted  devotee  of  orthodoxy.  In 
his  very  preface  he  vehemently  disclaims  all  credit  for 
attacking  prevalent  views  as  to  science  in  the  interest  of  any 
older  school  of  philosophy.  He  is  indignant  with  modem 
physical  philosophers  because  they  remain,  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  so  metaphysically  orthodox.  They  do  not  go 
nearly  far  enough  for  him,  especially  in  their  views  of  the 
*  relativity  of  all  our  knowledge  '  which  they  all,  very  incon- 
sequently,  profess  to  maintain. 

He  does  not,  however,  combat  their  views  by  metaphysical 
arguments  only,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  by  testing  them  by  the 
most  recently  discovered  physical  facts  and  the  most  recently 
ascertained  physical  laws ;  and  tried  by  them,  and  them  alone, 
they  are  found  not  only  wanting,  but  absolutely  false  and 
misleading.    He  says — 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  upon  a  most  cursory  glance  at  any  one  of  th» 
chapters  of  this  Uttle  book,  that  it  is  in  no  wise  intended  as  an  open  or 
covert  advocacy  of  a  return  to  metaphysical  methods  and  aims ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  its  tendency  is  throughout  to  eliminate  from  science 
its  latent  metaphysical  elements ;  to  foster  and  not  to  repress  the  spirit  of 
experimental  mvestigation,  and  to  accredit  instead  of  discrediting  the 
great  endeavour  of  scientific-  research  to  gain  a  sure  foothold  on  solid 
empirical  ground,  where  the  real  data  of  experience  may  be  reduced  with- 
out ontological  prepossessions. 

It  is  somewhat  disappointing,  after  humbly  bowing  down  to 
the  teaching  of  certain  physicists  and  physical  philosophers — 
our  MiUs  and  Bains,  and  Spencers  and  Tyndalls — after  con<^ 
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senting,  iu  deference  to  them,  to  yield  np  without  a  protest 
our  most  cherished  common-sense  convictions,  to  find  that 
we  are  utterly  mistaken  after  all ;  and  that  this  wonderful 
mechanical  conception  of  the  universe — which  they  would 
press  upon  us  as  explanatory  even  of  life  and  feeling — is  self- 
contradictory  and  untenable  even  in  the  field  of  mere  physics. 

But  this  break-down  of  a  physical  philosophy  which  would 
conflict  with  the  plain  dicta  of  common  sense  is  what  might 
be  expected,  and  is  in  one  respect  satisfactory.  Who  that 
considers  merely  the  process  of  crystallization,  or  the  diverse 
qualities  of  different  chemical  elements,  can  fail  to  suspect 
tiiat  there  is  more  than  mass  and  motion  in  what  underlies 
such  phenomena  ?  An'd  when  from  the  inorganic  world  we 
pass  to  the  domain  of  life,  what  sane  man  can  doubt  but  that 
the  wonderful  and  various  (][ualities  of  colour,  odour,  and 
flavour  of  our  flowers  and  fruits,  and  the  beautiful  variety  of 
leaf  and  frond,  are  due  to  deeper  agencies  than  the  incidence 
of  light  or  heat  with  the  co-operation  of  insect  agency,  since 
in  so  many  instances  such  phenomena  are  found  to  exist  in 
the  necessary  absence  of  sucjI}  agencies. 

Still  more  marked  in  animal  sensations  and  the  complex 
varieties  of  instincts  is  the  agency  of  something  more  than 
groups  of  physical  forces.  To  say  that  the  act  of  an  insect 
which  carefidly  prepares  food  for  a  progeny  she  is  destined 
never  to  behold — food  of  a  nature  quite  different  from  that  of 
which  she  herself  partakes — is  to  be  explained  by  mere 
mechanics,  is  to  mock  us  with  words  either  unmeaning  or 
used  in  a  sense  which  is  misleading,  because  contrary  to  that 
sense  in  which  such  words  are  ordinarily  used. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  would  fain  say  a  few 
words  as  to  that  system  of  philosophy  in  the  name  of  which 
Mr.  Stallo  combats  so  sturdily  with  our  leading  physicists.  We 
would  fain  do  so  because  we  are  convinced  of  the  great  value 
and  utility  of  his  work  as  the  very  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
that  mistaken  philosophy  which  he  shares  with  the  men  whom 
he  attacks,  but  which  he  holds  more  logically  and  fully  than 
they  do,  and  which  he  wields  against  them  as  a  telling 
a/rgumentum  ad  hominem.  Surely  the  orthodox  upholders  of 
the  philosophy  of  experience  and  the  untiring  adulators  of 
empiricism  must  feel  a  thrill  of  pious  horror  at  finding  that 
so  much  of  what  they  uphold  as  being  the  result  of  observa- 
tion, is  really  the  result  of  metaphysical  assumptions,  and 
that  'uudulatory  theories,*  'molecular  motions,'  and  the  whole 
conception  of '  atoms/  are  not  one  bit  better  than  so  many 
abstractions  of  the  schoolmen!      But  however  bemldering- 
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to  them  Stallo's  operations  may  be,  Le  is  none  the  less 
correct  From  the  standpoint  of  the  relativist — from  the 
standpoint,  that  is,  of  all  our  popular  philosophers — not  only 
the  mechanical  theory  (pre-eminently  ahsurd  as  that  is),  but 
every  scientific  theory  whatever,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
metaphysical.  It  must  be  so,  since  science  deals  not  "with 
single  objects  but  with  classes  of  objects.  To  treat  such  classes 
as  being  in  any  way  real  is  to  be  metaphysical.  Yet  to  treat 
them  as  being  actually  unreal  is  to  deny  all  possible  validity 
to  science  itself. 

Here  is  one  great  and  good  result  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Stallo.  Let  it  be  but  once  distinctly  understood 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  'relativity  of  knowledge'  makes 
science  impossible  by  denying  reality  to  those  very  natures 
and  properties  of  objects  which  it  is  the  business  of  science  to 
investigate — let  this  be  but  once  clearly  seen— and  then  this 
absurd  doctrine  of  relativity  will  lose  its  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  men. 

But  Mr.  Stallo  is  dogmatic  metaphysician  enough  himself 
after  all.  Thus  he  positively  affiims,  '  Bodies  exist  solely  in 
virtue  of  their  relations ;  their  reality  lies  in  their  mutual 
action '  (p.  168).    Again,  he  tells  us — 

Every  objectively  real  thing  is  a  term  in  numberless  series  of  mutual 
implications.  .  .  .  There  is  no  absolate  material  quality,  no  absoluto 
material  substance,  no  absolute  physical  unit.  .  .  .  There  is  no  form  of 
material  existence  which  is  either  its  own  support  or  its  own  measure, 
and  which  abides,  either  quantitatively  or  qualitatively,  otherwise  than 
in  perpetual  change,  in  an  unceasing  flow  of  mutations  (p.  184). 

Here  we  have  distinct  and  wide  affirmations  enough  which 
go  far,  indeed,  beyond  all  actual  or  possible  experience.  Thus 
having,  to  our  full  content,  satisfactorily  disposed  of  our 
would-be  physical  philosophers  as  builders  of  systems  upon 
foundations  they  have  first  carefully  undermined,  he  proceeds 
to  perform  hari-hari  himself  by  ascending  to  the  extremist 
heights  of  the  metaphysical  tree  with  the  object  of  denion- 
strating  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  even  its  lowest 
branches. 

But  we  know  by  our  good  common  sense  that  there  is  truth 
in  science,  and  our  reasonable  confidence  therein  justifies  us 
in  rejecting  both  that  inconsequent  theory  of  relativity  which 
Stallo  exposes  and  the  more  extreme  and  logical  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Stallo  himself. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  attach  real  value  to  any  sdence — to 
regard  any  scientific  teaching  whatever  as  true — unless  we 
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-believe  that  there  is  some  reality  in  the  objects  with  which 
such'  science  may  deal.  If  any  science  is  true^  then  there  must 
be  some  reality  in  its  subject  matters,  i.e.,  in  the  attributes 
or  aspects  of  the  things  it  investigates.  Nevertheless,  such 
attributes  and  aspects  cannot  themselves  be  individual  things* 
Eor  example,  common  sense  tells  us  that  the  various  ranks 
and  grades  in  our  army  are  not  fiction — that  they  have  a 
-certain  reality  :  so  have  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the 
men,  and  their  reality  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by 
leading  to  victory;  yet  neither  ranks  nor  moral  qualities  are 
«xtra  men  over  and  above  the  others.  There  must  then  be 
things  which  have  a  certain  reality,  and  yet  are  not  separate, 
individual  things.  Yet  this  is  what  the  absurd  doctrine  of 
relativity  would  deny.  It  would  deny  all  order  and  intelligi- 
bility in  the  universe  because  such  qualities  are  not  them- 
selves separable,  material  things.  That  doctrine  will  not 
8tand  the  test  of  application  to  the  commonest  experience 
gained  by  reflection.  It  is  a  mere  theory,  and  a  very  shallow 
one  too. 

Our  confidence  that  the  common  sense  of  men  will  see  this 
when  it  is  fairly  put  before  them  is  one  reason  which 
makes  us  welcome  Mr.  Stallo's  book.  The  timely  exposure  of 
philosophical  superstitions  by  Mr.  Stallo  to  which  we  would 
direct  attention,  will  serve  to  bring  home  to  the  general  reader 
how  far  off  are  some  of  our  leading  '  thinkers  '  from  having 
attained  even  a  remote  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
matters  about  which  they  often  discourse'  so  dogmatically. 
TVben  a  clear  conception  o£  the  reality  which  exists  in  that 
with  which  science  deals  shall  have  become  public  property, 
many  a  reputation  for  philosophical  acumen  now  great,  wUI 
have  burst  like  a  bubble. 

But  this  work  is  truly  a  double-edged  weapon.  It  cuts 
down,  indeed,  the  party  generalizatioms  of  would-be  mechani- 
cal philosophers,  but  it  at  the  same  time  inflicts  a  deadly  blow 
upon  that  very  system  it  is  intended  to  serve.  For  if  only 
the  line  opened  out  in  Mr.  Stallo's  book  be  followed  up  with 
patient  study,  we  believe  that  the  effect  will  be  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  which  its  author  intended.  It  will  discredit  the 
mechanical  conception  of  the  universe  indeed,|but  it  will  not  do 
BO  in  the  interest  of  his  exaggerated  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  recognizing  that,  limited  as 
our  knowledge  is,  we  yet  may  truly  and  certainly  know  that 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  our  powers  of  observation  and 
calculation,  men  will  come  to  rationally  regard  their  own 
faculties.   They  will  come  to  recognize  the  vali(Ety  of  that  com- 
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mon  sense  which  rejects  a  merely  mechanical  explanation  of 
the  world;  and  one  of  not  the  least  important  consequences  of 
such  rejection  will  be  the  clear  perception  that  all  that  is 
noblest  and  most  important  in  man  utterly  escapes  the  cogni- 
stance  of  the  senses^  and  is  to  be  apprehended  through  reasou 
alone.  To  show  (as^  following  Mr.  Stallo,  we  hope  we  have 
shown)  that  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe  is  an  absurd 
and  untenable  theory^  and  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  can 
be  explained  by  no  considerations  of  mass  and  matter  onlv,is» 
we  taKe  it^  to  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  a  rational  philo- 
sophy in  contradistinction  to  that  mechanical  system  which 
is  by  its  very  nature  condemned  to  the  hopeless  task  of 
evolving  differences  of  quality  out  of  the  category  of  quantity 
alone— a  task  which  may  be  inadequately  compared  for  ab- 
surdity with  attempts  to  square  the  circle  or  to  construct  a 
system  of  perpetual  motion. 

ST.   OEOROE  MIVABT. 


Abt,  II. — Frederich  Denison  Maurice. 

L\f$  of  Frederick  Denieon  Maurice,    By  his  Son,  F.  Maurice* 
(Macmillan  and  Co.) 

The  interesting  volumes  which  we  would  here  introduce  to 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  already  made  acquaintance 
with  them  describe  a  character  as  to  which  there  will  be,  we 
imagine,  but  a  single  opinion.  Concerning  the  intellectual 
rank  of  Frederick  Maurice  opinions  will  differ,  and  the  verdict 
of  posterity  cannot  as  yet  be  anticipated.  But  as  a  spring  of 
moral  influence,  all  parties  will  join,  we  presume,  with  a  singular 
unanimity,  in  the  place  they  would  assign  to  him.  An  anec- 
dote,* not  included  in  these  volumes,  but  which  seems  to  us 
an  epitome  of  a  large  part  of  that  which  they  contain^  may 
be  given  here  as  setting  before  the  reader  what  that  place 
was  to  those  who  knew  him.  About  forty  years  ago,  five 
Cambridge  men  were  talking  over  a  recent  execution,  pre- 
vious to  which  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  had  spent  the  whole 
day  with  the  condemned  man ;  and  all  agreed  that  there 
were  very  few  persons  whose  presence  at  such  a  time  and 
for  such  an  interval  would  not  add  a  new  horror  to  death. 
The  conversation  then  turned  on  the   choice  which  each 

*  The  anecdote  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Honghton. 
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\roald  make^  in  the  last  hours  of  life,  of  a  companion  to 
accompany  him  to  its  utmost  verge,  and  it  was  agreed  by 
all  five  that  each  should  write  down  the  name  of  the  per- 
son he  would  choose.  The  five  papers,  when  opened,  were 
found  to  contain  a  single  name — that  which  heads  this 
article.  If  they  had  been  fifty  instead  of  five,  supposing  they 
had  all  known  Maurice,  we  should  imagine  that  the  result 
would  have  hew  the  same.  The  appeal  which  the  Laureate 
makes  to  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  gone  before'*^  would  have  been 
made  to  him,  where  it  was  possible,  by  almost  every  one  who 
ever  knew  him.  ^  In  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment,'  his  neighbourhood,  his  influence,  was  that  to  which 
all  who  had  ever  known  it  would  turn  as  to  a  spring  of  the 
strength  they  should  need,  and  throughout  life  it  was  a  type 
of  all  that  was  associated  with  that  strength.  A;id  the  in* 
stance  of  this  being  felt  by  a  chance  group  of  young  men,  not 
bound  to  him  by  any  special  tie,  seems  to  gather  up  in  a 
graphic  form  all  that  it  is  most  important  to  remember  about 
him. 

We  are  disposed  to  give  this  record  of  his  life  a  welcome  all 
the  warmer  because  of  what  has  appeared,  to  some  of  those 
who  have  been  eagerly  expecting  it,  an  unseasonable  delay. 
We  learn  from  the  preface  that  an  even  longer  delay  would 
have  been  prescribed  by  a  literal  adherence  to  Mr.  Maurice's 
own  views ;  and  •while  we  are  not  sorry  that  circumstances 
have  somewhat  curtailed  the  interval  which  he  thought  should 
elapse  between  a  man's  death  and  his  biography,  we  give  the 
heartiest  concurrence  to  the  principle  that  a  biography  should 
be  distinctly  separated  from  an  obituary  notice.  Every  word 
addressed  to  readers  who  are  interested  in  a  man  because  his 
bust  is  just  put  up  in  the  Abbey,  is  so  much  loss  for  posterity. 
The  more  of  such  readers  that  Colonel  Maurice  has  lost  (if  he 
has  lost  any),  the  better  for  all  the  rest.  And  even  those  who 
peruse  the  obituary  notice  most  eagerly  want  something 
different  after  a  lapse  of  years:  the  expressions  which  to 
others  have  become  exaggerated,  have  lost  all  adequacy  for 
them.  Their  loss  would  be  imperfectly  described  by  any 
words  written  before  it  was  possible  to  compare  life  with  him 
and  life  without  him.  Colonel  Maurice  has  done  well  in 
awaiting  a  time  when  he  might  address  readers  who  have 
begun  to  regard  his  subject  through  the  mellowing  vista  of 

*  Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away 

To  point  the  term  of  mortal  strife ; 
And  on  the  last  low  rerge  of  life, 
The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 
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yeari^,  and  in  those  new  proportions  assigned  it  by  the 
grouping  with  characters  and  events  risible  only  from  a 
distance.  Doubtless  some  eyes  that  would  have  perused  hia 
work  most  eagerly  are  now  closed  for  ever.  But,  *si  quia 
piorum  manibus  locus,  si,  ut  sapientibus  placet,  non  cum 
corpore  extinguuntur  magnaB  anim»,'  then  assuredly  those 
whom  death  has  cut  off  from  a  perusal  of  this  volume  have 
learnt  its  meaning  more  fully  elsewhere.  The  hope  felt  by 
the  wise  am«ng  the  heathen  becomes  a  vivid  reality  in  those 
who  can  claim  no  particular  wisdom,  as  they  remember 
Frederick  Maurice.  And  if  those  who  are  gone  are  no  losera 
by  the  delay,  those  who  remain  are  great  gainers.  They  jnay 
now  revive  dear  memories,  and  expand  familiar  knowledge^ 
from  a  record  not  marred  by  haste,  nor  by  that  assumption 
x)f  interest  and  knowledge  in  the  hearer — characteristic  of  a 
biography  written  specially  for  disciples — which  in  reality 
unfits  it  for  all  readers  who  care  for  literary  excellence,  and 
which  tells  too  much  or  too  little  for  every  one.  In  addressing 
the  wider  circle  who  approach  his  subject  as  a  stranger,  the 
biographer  best  consults  the  interests  of  that  narrower  audi- 
ence whose  knowledge  he  rather  revives  than  supplies,  and 
the  present  volumes  may  be  recommended  with  equal  confi- 
dence to  both.  There  is  no  need  to  recommend  the  book  to 
those  who  care  for  Maurice's  writings — to  which  indeed  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  addition ;  it  is  little  more  than  an  arrange*- 
ment  of  his  correspondence,  with  a  slight  connecting  link  of 
narrative.  But  it  will  also  find  a  wider  audience ;  the  cha- 
racter it  reveals  is  one  which  will  come  home  with  fresh  power 
to  many  who  Jbave  not  been  attracted  by  any  published  utter- 
ance from  his  mind.  It  will  interest  no  one  who  does  not 
care  to  ascend  into  a  loftier  region  than  that  of  the  gossiping 
every-day  world ;  but  to  those  who  can  breathe  this  higher 
atmosphere,  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  of 
our  time. 

It  will  be  felt  by  those  who  turn  to  this  memoir  as  to 
a  precious  record  of  their  own  past  that  the  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  life  it  commemorates  was  closed  have  made 
it,  m  some  respects,  less  easy  to  take  an  impartial  view  of 
ihe  dead.  We  often  speak  of  '  the  work  of  time '  as  if  it  tended 
to  remove  the  sense  of  loss ;  but  a  great  loss  grows  with  the 
years.  Of  course  the  ordinary  view  has  its  truth.  There  is 
plenty  of  justification  for  those  who  say  that  the  dead  are 
soon  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  they  are 
remembered  with  most  appreciation  when  their  loss  lies  far 
behind  us.    This,  which  is  true  of  every  one  who  has  strongly 
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influenced  another  human  being,  is  in  some  ways  specially 
true  of  Frederick  Maurice.  The  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  he  left  us  have  defined  his  place,  and  done  nothing  to 
fill  it.  Others  have  thrown  more  light  than  he  on  the  intel- 
lectual difiiculties  which  beset  the  aspiring  spirit — others  have 
entered  more  into  the  individual  training  which  is  hidden  in 
every  human  history.  But  he,  more  than  any  other  teacher 
of  our  time,  was  possessed  by  such  a  certainty  of  God's  being, 
and  of  His  relation  to  man's  spirit,  that  in  comparison  the 
evidence  appeared  to  him  weak  of  any  facts  which  could  be 
recognized  only  through  the  outward  and  fallible  senses.  All 
that  ordinarily  goes  by  the  name  of  knowledge  was  therefore  to 
him  interesting  and  valuable  mainly  as  an  illustration  of  truth 
more  absolute  than  itself.  He  manifested  to  all  that  it  was 
possible  so  to  realize  our  relation  to  God  that  anything  else 
might  more  easily  appear  matter  of  doubt  than  this;  and 
whilst  he  was  among  us  this  faith  was  spread  abroad  by  a 
sort  of  contagion ;  it  was  believed  by  many  because  it  was 
discerned  by  him.  Since  he  died,  the  need  for  some  such 
incarnate  expression  of  a  filial  attitude  in  humanity  has 
grown  with  every  year.  The  assertion  that  such  a  filial  atti- 
tude is  impossible  has  been  elevated  into  a  dogma,  and  accepted 
by  the  representatives  of  the  intellectual  world;  while  the 
representatives  of  the  religious  world  are  weakened  by  its 
influence,  though  they  try  to  repudiate  it,  and  express  a  timid 
hope  where  he  uttered  a  conviction  certain  as  a  memory. 
How  often,  when  confronted  with  the  withering  power  of  con- 
fident negation,  have  those  who  can  recall.the  glad  triumphant 
accents  in  which  he  repeated  the  Creed,  longed  to  hear  once 
more  that  tone  of  half  surprise,  that  curious  hurry  almost  as 
of  a  sudden  relief,  as  if  every  time  those  words  were  repeated 
he  awoke  afresh  to  the  'conviction  and  delivery  of  some  won- 
drous message  new  in  its  infinite  meaning  every  day.  And 
these  miss  that  influence  all  the  more  because  they  have 
missed  it  so  long. 

An  account  of  his  influence  not  only  begins  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  theology,  but  is  almost  involved  in  such  a  de- 
scription. His  attitude  to  man  was  transparently  dependent 
on  his  belief  in  God ;  the  social  aspect  of  his  nature  repro- 
duced and  illustrated  the  central  facts  of  its  deepest  relation ; 
the  strength  of  both  was  identical,  and  so  was  any  weakness 
discernible  in  either.  It  is  the  main  object  of  this  sketch  to 
bring  out  the  connection  between  the  two,  and  such  a  pre- 
liminary outline  of  his  life  as  may  be  necessary  is  easily 
condensed  into  a  few  sentences.    His  life,  contained  within 
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the  first  three  quarters  of  our  century — than  which  he  was 
younger  by  five  years — was  spent,  after  his  boyhood,  ahnost 
entirely  in  London ;  his  curacy  near  Leamington  (1884-86), 
with  which  his  clerical  career  began,  and  his  professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge  (1867-71),  which  closed  his 
life,  being  the  only  exceptions.  Hardly  any  clergyman 
equally  important  in  the  history  of  religious  thought  ever 
failed  to  attain  some  higher  dignity  in  the  Church,  no  one 
ever  did  more  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  such  an  event.  There 
are  men  who  are  quite  indifferent  in  the  face  of  promotion, 
and  passive  as  to  all  that  concerns  it,  but  he  set  himself  against 
it  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  spiteful  enemy.  '  If  ever  I  am 
to  do  anything  for  the  Church  it  must  be  in  some  subordinate 
position/  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law.  Archdeacon  Hare, 
when  the  latter  urged  him  in  1848  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  principalship  of  King's  College  on  Dr.  Lonsdale  becoming 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  '  The  moment  I  am  tried  in  another, 
I  shall  have  the  mortification  of  hearing  principles  which 
I  hold  most  sacred  derided  from  the  feebleness  of  the  person 
who  should  be  the  practical  expounder  of  them'  (vol.  i. 
856).  'I  am  sure  you  meant  the  letter  in  the  PaU  McM 
most  kindly,'  he  wrote  in  1870  to  a  friend  (the  late  Bishop 
of  Argyll)  who  was  trying  to  bring  forward  his  claim  to  a 
canonry  or  a  deanery,  *  but  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  only  part  of  it  which  gave  me  real  pleasure  was  the 
announcement  that  there  is  a  *'  vow  registered  in  heaven " 
against '  my  promotion.  •  .  .  The  Prime  Minister  would,  I 
think,  be  utterly  wrong  if  he  promoted  me  *  (vol.  ii.  616, 
617).  His  three  London  posts — the  chaplainships  at  Guy's 
Hospital  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  bis  incumbency  at 
Yere  Street — represent  a  modest  progression ;  the  last  being 
a  living  of  some  £600  a  year.  By  its  situation  in  the  focus  of 
a  medical  neighbourhood,  it  may  have  somewhat  brought 
back  his  early  associations  with  Gu^'s  Hospital,  and  it  cer- 
tainly affords  one  of  the  congregations  which  a  clergyman 
desirous  of  intellectual  sympathy  might  most  wish  to  address. 
These  changes  contain  all  that  can  be  said  of  his  life  contem- 
plated merely  from  the  outside,  while  the  long  list  of  his  works 
contains  the  record  of  an  industry  which  it  does  not  exhaust. 
The  education  of  women,  now  so  popular  and  fashionable  an 
interest,  takes  its  rise  from  his  exertions  at  a  time  when 
Tennyson's  *  Princess '  threw  a  shadow  of  absurdity  over  the 
notion  of  a  Female  College ;  while  the  closely  allied  project 
of  colleges  for  working  men  was  set  by  him  on  an  equally 
firm  basis,  if  not  equally  rapid  in  its  extension;   and  the 
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co-operative  movement^  now   so   successful,  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  societies  set  up  by  him  in  1849.*    His  part 
in  the  controversies  of  the  day  was  an  important  one;   he 
has  left  his  trace  on  the  popular  theology  in  its  deliverance 
from  the  dogma  of  endless  misery ;  but  this  is  the  part  of 
his  history  we  feel  least  tempted  to  dwell  upon.     He  was, 
in  controversy,  often  vehement,  sometimes  irritable,  and  not 
always   just.    If  he  had   been  more  conscious  of  his  own 
importance,  we  believe  he  would  have  avoided  some  of  these 
errors ;  but  we  have  no  desire  to  hide  his  faults,  and  must 
confess  that  they  came  out  in  that  part  of  his  literary  activity 
of  which  the  world  knew  most.    It  was  not,  however,  the 
most  characteristic,  nor  the  most  fruitful  part  of  his  activity ; 
and  although  his  work  must  be  judged  as  a  whole,  we  hasten 
to  that  part  of  it  which  we  believe  to  be  as  much  more  abiding 
as  it  was  more  full  of  an  actual  revelation  of  his  own  character ; 
only  leaving  it  as  our  suggestion  that  his  biographer  would 
so  far  follow  our  example,  in  the  probable  contingency  of  his 
bringing  out  a  smaller  edition,  as  to  condense  largely  his 
account  of  the  Jelf  and  Mansel  controversies.    But  we  feel 
in  all  that  the  background  supplied  to  our  previous  knowledge 
throws  a  softening  light  over  much  that  seemed  harsh,  and 
by  reminding  us  of  what  it  is  now  so  difficult  to  remember, 
Maurice's  strange,  sincere  opinion  of  his  own  unimportance, 
enables  us  for  the  first  time  to  judge  fairly  of  his  polemic 
attitude. 

The  significance  of  his  Unitarian  parentage,  which  has 
sometimes  been  misinterpreted,  cannot  by  any  reader  of  this 
biography  possibly  be  overlooked. 

I  have  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  boh,  vol.  i.  18)  been  ashamed  of  my  Unitarian 
origin,  sometimes  from  mere  volgar,  brutal  flunkeyism,  sometimes  from  re- 
ligions or  ecclesiastical  feelings.  These  I  now  perceive  to  be  only  one  degree 
less  discreditable  tiian  the  oUier ;  they  almost  cause  me  more  shame  .  .  . 
For  I  now  deliberately  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  mercies  of  my  life 
that  I  had  this  birth  and  the  education  which  belonged  to  it  ...  It  has 
determined  the  course  of  my  thoughts  and  purposes  to  a  degree  that  I 
never  dreamed  of  till  lately  (i.e.,  within  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 

And  again  (p.  41) — 

The  desire  for  Unity  has  haunted  me  all  my  life  through ;  I  have  never 
been  able  to  substitute  any  desire  for  that,  or  to  accept  any  of  the  different 
schemes  for  satisfying  it  which  men  have  devised.  .  .  I  find  in  the  Trinity 
in  Unity  the  centre  of  all  my  beUefiB.  But  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  owe 
the  depth  of  this  belief  in  a  great  measure  to  my  training  in  my  home. 

*  In  none  of  these  cases,  we  believe,  was  the  idea  absolutely  original  to  him. 
Bat  all  practical  importance  was  so  entirely  due  to  his  effort  that  we  let  the 
words  stand  as  conveying  substantial  truth. 
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It  does  not  seem  strange  to  ns.    Not  only  does  t}ie  positive 
portion  of  the  first  faith  remain,  but  the  positiye  portion  of 
the  new  takes  a  different  meaning  from  having  been  once 
donbted,  or  at  least  from  having  been  seen  against  a  background 
of  denial.    The  belief  in  Three  Persons  in  one  God  may  be  held 
as  the  most  arid  dogma,  as  devoid  of  all  import  for  hnman 
interests  as  some  speculation  on  the  Fourth  Dimension;  and 
this  is  the  aspect  which  it  has  generally  worn,  both  to  those 
who  have  never  doubted  and  to  those  who  have  never  believ^i 
it.    But  when  from  this  misty  void  there  emerges  to  the  spirit 
of  man  the  true  meaning  of  Divine  relationship,  as  the  ^ound 
of  human  relationship,  then  this  mysterious  dogma  is  dis- 
covered to  be  at  once  the  most  practical  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  the  clue  to  man's  highest  ideal.    T^e  event  by 
which  each  one  of  us  owes  our  relation  to  a  human  being 
is  then  seen  as  the  temporal  expression  of  some   relation 
independent  of   time,   and  all  which    this  relation   at  its 
best  can  develope  and  express  in  humanity,  as  the  reflec- 
tion of  some  transcendent  reality  which  existed  as  a  type 
of  human  rightness    before  a  human   being  was   created. 
Human  relation  then  takes  a  new  meaning.    We  are  taught,  as 
Colonel  Maurice  says  his  father  was  (vol.  i.  127),  'to  look 
upon  the  order  of  God  as  founded  on  relationship.'     Kindred 
ceases  to  be  a  mere  accident  of  time — it  is  an  outgrowth  of 
something  eternal.    Goodness  becomes  in  a  new  sense  divine. 
He  who  looks  up  to  a  Heavenly  Father  apart  from  any  Divine 
Son,  may  indeed  feel  his  own  tenderness  to  his  sick  child  a 
feeble  copy  of  that  which  has  appointed  every  detail  of  his 
own  career ;  but  when  he  comes  to  any  exercise  of  conscience 
and  will  to  which  we  should  properly  give  the  name  of  virtue, 
when  he  is  called  upon  for  loyal  submission,  for  patient  en- 
durance, for  heroic  resignation,  he  must  of  necessity  feel  that 
he  is  called  upon  to  develope  a  goodness  original  tohumanity^ 
an  independent  rightness  which  has  no  pattern  in  the  Divine 
Being.    This  was  the  heresy  against  which  Maurice  always 
protested — sometimes,  we  venture  to  think,  with  unsuitable 
hardness  and  vehemence.    But  all  his  positive  statements  of 
the  truth  seem  to  us  full  of  priceless  meaning. 

I  seem  to  see  myself  in  a  doable  mirror  (he  writes  to  his  mother  in 
1881 :  voL  i  180),  one  human,  one  divine.  I  could  not  have  seen  my 
image  in  one  unless  I  had  seen  it  also  in  the  other.  The  self  in  both  was 
equfidly  disgiisting,  but  then  when  I  could  feel  a  reflection  back,  faiot 
comparatively  in  the  one,  strong  and  permanent  in  the  other,  all  became 
true  and  real  again,  and  I  have  felt  a  happiness  at  times  which  is  almost 
new  to  me.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  all  relations  acquire  a  slgnificancet 
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and  become  felt  as  actually  living  and  real,  when  contemplated  in  Him,, 
which  out  of  Him,  even  to  the  most  intensely  affectionate,  they  cannot 
have. 

It  is  very  diflScult  to  drain  away  the  effect  of  whateyer  i& 
hackneyed  in  such  language^  and  make  it  felt  as  an  utterance  of 
definite  truth,  truth  larger  than  the  intellect,  and  therefore 
incompletely  grasped  by  it,  but  still  truth  as  distinct  in  its 
meaning  as  some  assertion  about  the  physical  world.  That 
it  was  so  to  Maurice  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  fact, 
not  that  he  had  ever  been  a  Unitarian— for  that,  as  his  son 
says  of  him  (vol.  i.  64),  he  never  could  have  been  after  the 
time  at  which  a  child's  expression  of  faith  is  simply  the 
reflection  of  words  put  into  his  mouth— but  that  he  had  to 
make  his  convictions  clear  against  a  background  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  justify  them  to  Unitarians. 

But  hitherto  we  have  spoken  rather  of  a  dualism  within 
the  Divine  Being  than  of  a  Trinity,  and  it  is  possible  to  go  so 
far  and  no  farther.  Those  who  stopped  here  (and  some  dear 
to  Frederick  Maurice  did  stop  here)  seemed  to  him  to  lose  a 
part  of  truth  just  as  vital  as  that  which  they  accepted.  He 
would  have  declared  that  the  influence  of  a  Holy  Spirit  was 
as  much  a  fact  in  the  moral  life  of  humanity  as  was  the 
work  of  a  Divine  Son ;  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  conviction  that 
the  age  in  which  we  are  living  is  in  some  deep  sense  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit.  We  are  anxious  to  make  this  assertion 
emphatic,  and  yet  we  are  unable  to  add  that  this  part  of  his 
faith  was  set  forth  with  the  same  force  as  that  on  which  we 
have  just  dwelt,  or  that  it  had  the  same  influence  on  his  whole 
being.  We  would  allow  ourselves  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
All  human  relation  is,  must  be,  in  some  sense  mirrored  in 
Divine  relation  when  once  we  admit  that  Divine  relation  is  an 
expression  with  any  meaning.  The  Divine  Son  gives  a  new 
sacredness  to  the  bond  by  which  parents  and  children  are  united 
into  one  family,  but  there  is  another  bond  which,  as  we  see  it  in 
human  beings,  is  in  some  respects  the  polar  opposite  of  this.  A 
true  parental  feeling  knows  no  preference ;  not  that  father  or 
mother  can  love  many  children  exactly  alike ;  but,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  brooding  parental  instinct,  attracted  in  any  special 
degree  rather  by  need  than  by  merit  and  shared  without  being 
diminished  by  any  adopted  child,  changes  into  a  friendship 
moulded  by  common  tastes  and  heightened  by  special  appro- 
bation, it  ceases  to  be  in  any  special  sense  a  type  of  the  rela- 
tion of  God  to  man.  But  the  Scriptures  recognize  a  type  of 
the  Divine  relation  to  man  in  other  human  relations  than  that 
of  fatherhood.    That  intimate  knowledge  of  every  idiosyncrasy 
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whieh  Prophet  and  Psalmist  declare  in  their  yearning  cry  is 
among  human  beings  associated  only  with  preference — a  pre- 
ference which  cannot  share  the  inclusiveness  of  parental  love 
without  shocking  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  nature.  '  Thou 
knowest  my  thoughts  long  before'  is  an  expansion^  not  of 
any  filial  confidence,  but  of  another  kind  of  intimacy  alto- 
gether. And  it  is  that  closeness  of  union  among  human  spirits 
from  which  each  man  or  woman  must  exclude  all  but  one, 
which  is  felt,  perhaps,  the  least  inadequate  type  of  the  union 
between  the  human  and  the  Divine  spirit.  The  limitation 
which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  human  relation,  which  it 
becomes  something  hateful  by  losing,  can  be  no  part  of  a 
relation  between  the  human  spirit  and  God.  And  yet  there  is 
so  much  in  this  individual  relation  to  a  Divine  Spirit  which 
recalls  it,  that  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  region  of  silence 
and  mystery,  and  it  would  be  as  unfitting  as  it  would  be 
•difficult  to  elaborate  with  any  attempt  at  logical  distinctness 
the  meaning  which  we  would  express  in  saying  that  as  there 
is  a  common  relation  to  God  in  His  Son,  so  there  is  a  selec- 
tive relation  in  the  Holy  Spirit — selective  not  in  the  sense 
that  it  includes  some  and  excludes  others,  but  in  the  sense 
that  it  demands  an  equal  and  similar  predominance,  and 
that  in  some  natures  it  becomes  a  subjective  reality,  while 
others  never  are  awakened  by  any  part  of  their  experience 
to  a  knowledge  of  what  it  means. 

We  are  not  aware  that  these  brief  suggestions  contain  any 
single  statement  which  Maurice  would  have  denied.  But  they 
refer  to  a  region  he  entered  without  sympathy,  and  thej  are 
made  here  as  explaining  whatever  was  defective  in  his  influ- 
ence. He  had  a  great  shrinking  from  whatever  was  individual, 
whatever  might  be  regarded  as  an  idiosyncrasy.  We  can 
fancy  that  at  some  time  of  his  life  he  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly- impressed  by  the  dangers  of  an  individualizing  type  of 
religion,  of  any  kind  of  effort  to  track  the  dealings  of  God  in 
those  facts  of  life  which  are  true  of  one  person  and  not  of 
another.  And  we  may  say  of  him,  as  he  was  fond  of  saying 
of  every  thinker,  that  he  would  have  escaped  this  character- 
istic limitation  if  he  had  been  truer  to  his  characteristic  prin- 
ciple. If  he  had  held  more  firmly  to  his  own  strong  belief 
that  choice  of  this  or  that  man  or  race  for  any  especial 
privilege  was  an  election  of  one  for  the  sake  of  all,  he  would 
have  felt  more  interest  in  any  impartial  attempt  to  discover 
the  meaning  of  these  peculiar  appointments  in  individual  or 
national  destiny.  A  person  whom  he  reverenced,  and  whose 
appearance  in  these  volumes  will  form  one  of  their  strong 
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attractions  to  a  few  readers — Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen — 
was  once  asked  by  a  friend  what  be  regarded  as  tbe  peculiar 
element  in  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Hebrew  race ;  in  what  sense  tbe 
narrative  of  tbe  Old  Testament  seemed  to  bim  inspired  more 
than  any  otber  trutbful  bistory  was,  *Tbe  bistory  of  tbe 
Hebrew  race/  be  answered,  *  is  tbe  type  of  tjie  bistory  of  an 
individual  soul  in  a  sense  tbat  no  otber  bistory  is.'  We  are 
sure  tbat  Frederick  Maurice  believed  tbat  also ;  yet  it  would 
bave  been  very  difficult  to  put  tbe  statement  into  words  tbat 
be  would  bave  agreed  witb,  and  tbe  reminiscence  is  introduced 
bere  in  order  to  give  definiteness  to  our  endeavour  to  describe 
a  gap  in  bis  religious  teaching.  Tbe  moment  tbi^  statement 
or  any  statement  tbat  pointed  out  peculiarities  in  tbe  religious 
history  of  a  nation  or  an  individual  became  more  than  a 
brief  bint,  there  was  something  in  it  tbat  repelled  him.  Hear 
him,  for  instance,  criticising  Alexander  Enox  to  the  present 
Sir  T,  Acland— 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  venture  to  speak  of  him  exoept  in  the  way^ 
of  humble  respect  is  as  to  the  effect  fhe  produces  on  myself.  •  •  •  Con- 
templating him  in  this  light  merely,  I  should  he  inclined  to  complain  of  a 
dangerous  tendency  to  esoterism  and  exclusiveness ;  not  indeed  to  sectarian 
exdusiveness,  from  which  he  is  quite  free,  but  to  a  kind  far  more  attrac- 
tive, plausible,  and  snaring.  I  cannot  meditate  upon  the  '  Oar  Father  * 
of  the  Lord*s  Prayer  .  ,  ,  or  upon  the  words  '  to  the  poor  the  gospel  ia 
preached,'  or  upon  the  words  '  I  am  a  debtor  to  Jew  and  barbarian,  bond 
and  free '  .  .  •  or  upon  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church,  without  perceiving 
that  there  is  something  in  his  all  individualizing  spirituality — graceful 
and  exquisite  as  I  confess  it  to  have  been— which  is  not  strictly  f^r  the 
mind  of  Christ  (vol.  i.  171). 

Sorely  an ^' all  individualizing  spirituality'  sets  no  limit 
to  tbe  influence  which  reaches  each  as  an  individnal.  The 
sentence  is  a  fair  specimen  of  tbat  confusion  of  individuality 
with  exclusiveness  which  blurred  a  good  deal  of  his  teaching. 

Every  reader  will  remember  tbe  *  bed-ridden  woman '  who 
was  always  being  introduced  to  us  as  the  infaUible  arbiter  of 
spiritual  problems  perplexing  to  tbe  minds  of  scholars  and 
profound  thinkers,  generally  in  order  to  rebuke  the  pride  of 
our  intellect,  but  nearly  as  often  that  she  might  reflect  upon 
our  spiritual  exclusiveness.  Why,  one  was  tempted  to  ask, 
was  an  ignorant  pauper  mora  of  a  specimen  of  catholia 
humanity  than  any  one  of  Maurice's  readers  ?  Tbe  instance 
that  recurs  to  the  present  writer  most  forcibly  of  spiritual  joy 
was  a  bed-ridden  woman,  quite  as  strongly  contrasted  in  her 
intellectual  condition  with  schoolman  and  scholar  as  Mr, 
Maurice  could  have  desired.    But  are  we  obliged  to  say  that 
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because  God  gives  this  joy  to  an  ignorant  pauper,  He  gives  it 
to  all  ?  that  nothing  but  a  mere  exercise  of  choice  is  needed 
to  awaken  it  in  every  one  of  us  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  to  say 
this  is  to  be  unjust  to  some  of  the  purest  and  even  some  of  the 
holiest  of  those  who  have  ever  (bought  the  truth. 

This  horror  and  dread  of  the  region  of  idiosyncrasy  was 
shown  in  many  ways.  It  impressed  his  character  vnth  a 
certain  monotony.  It  seemed  occasionally  to  take  from 
spiritual  truth  something  of  its  inwardness.  For  instance, 
there  is  an  interesting  reference  in  the  Life  *  of  his  friend, 
Samuel  Clark,  to  a  conversation  in  which,  in  answer  to  a 
quotation  of  the  text,  '  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you," 
he  replied,  'And  in  a  very  important  sense  it  may  be  said 
**the  kingdom  of  England  is  within  you."'  There  are  few 
persons  who  would  not  feel  it  somewhat  disappointing  to  have 
to  believe  that  these  senses  were  the  same.    It  narrowed  his 

intellectual  sympathies  to  some  extent.  '  X psychologizes 

too  much,*  we  remember  his  saying ;  not  the  least  meaning 
that  there  was  anything  bad  in  the  psychology  as  psychology, 
but  only  as  one  might  say  that  so  and  so  walks  or  reads  too 
much.  In  any  other  region  of  truth  no  one  would  have  been  more 
indignant  at  this  kind  of  mere  quantitative  criticism.  Bat  it 
was  not  only  his  literary  sympathies  which  were  thus  artificially 
narrowed.  Where  this  fear  of  individualism  did  him  most 
injustice  was  that  it  sometimes  made  him,  the  most  sym- 
pathizing of  men,  repulse  those  who  sought  his  aid,  and  who 
felt,  on  such  occasions,  like  an  invalid  who,  having  described  his 
disease  to  a  physician,  is  informed  with  much  emphasis  that 
fresh  air  is  a  necessity  to  good  health.  This  kind  of  general 
statement,  in  answer  to  an  individual  expression  of  difficulty, 
gives  an  impression  of  want  of  interest  that  is  more  chilling 
than  finy  dissent,  and  even  than  a  good  deal  of  disapproval. 
The  impression  was  most  misleading  in  regard  to  him,  but  it 
was  quite  inevitable.  Every  one  who  has  his  horror  of  meting 
out  Divine  truth  with  any  attentive  consideration  of  human 
peculiarity,  every  one  who,  as  it  was  said  of  him  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  '  touches  the  concrete  as  a  bird  dips  its  wing 
into  the  water,'  must  sometimes  appear  unsympathizing. 
And  this  same  feeling  was  a  little  evident  in  his  whole  social 
attitude.  Who  that  ever  knew  it  has  forgotten  his  greeting — 
that  eager  stooping  movement,  that  outstretched  hand,  that 
sweet  smile,  that  fulness  of  unaffected  sympathy  in  the  in- 

*  A  modest  but  valuable  little  memoir,  fall  of  most  instractiye  lelerenees  to 
Maurice,  and  which  might  weU  be  read  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  Tolomes. 
Maomillan,  1878. 
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quiries  after  all  whose  welfare  was  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  person  whose  hand  he  grasped  ?  They  recur  with  the 
assurance  that  he  who  remembers  them  stood  face  to  face 
with  one  ready  to  open  his  arms  to  all  mankind,  hailing  a 
brother  in  the  most  insignificant  of  its  members,  an4  needing 
for  a  special  attraction  actually  nothing  but  the  discernment 
of  some  need  that  he  could  meet.  And  then  this  sudden  sense 
of  delightful  glow  would  be  succeeded  by  a  little  flatness,  a 
sense  of  slight  embarrassment,  a  minute's  awkward  considera- 
tion what  there  was  to  say.  It  was  not  that  he  was  dwelling 
in  the  depths,  and  social  intercourse  recalled  him  to  the  sur- 
face. It  was  that  he  was  dwelling  in  the  universal,  and  social 
intercourse  recalled  him  to  the  particular. 

But  as  we  write  the  words,  how  much  crowds  on  the 
memory  that  seems  to  make  the  ungracious  limitation  false !  * 
No  sympathy  was  ever  more  sustaining  than  his.  If  in  in- 
tellectual perplexity  his  aid  was  sometimes  disappointing ;  in 
all  personal  trial,  in  every  variety  of  affiction  and  distress, 
his  neighbourhood  was  indeed  '  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land.'  Could  those  who  heard  the  words  that  made 
pain  seem  so  wonderfully  less  painful  now  recall  them,  apart 
from  the  look  and  voice  that  gave  them  some  wonderful  un- 
transferable meaning,  they  would  perhaps  be-  hindered  from 
repeating  them  by  Sliding  how  simple  they  were.  Yet  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  long  years,  some  such  simple  utterances 
must  recur  to  many  with  the  associations  of  a  vista  heaven- 
wards opened  from  the  depths  of  hell.  '  I  know  it  well,'  he 
always  seemed  to  say;  'I  have  so  erred,  so  failed,  that  bitter- 
ness is  no  stranger  to  me.'  And  ever  afterwards  the  trouble 
in  which  he  had  appeared  as  a  neighbour  waa  touched  with 
hope.  And  then,  too,  if  ever  he  became  aware  of  having  dis- 
appointed a  seeker,  with  what  marvellous  humility  he  sought 
out  the  applicant  and  strove  with  keen  self-accusation  to 
remove  the  sense  of  repulse.    He  says  (vol.  i.  266)  in  a  letter — 

Sfy  own  natnr«  is  very  prickly  and  disputatious,  but  it  lias  caused  me 
such  bitter  present  pain  f]x>m  the  conflicts  into  which  it  has  brought  me 
with  others,  and  such  remorse  in  the  retrospect,  that  I  hope  I  am  now 
become  more  watchful  and  determined,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  live  peace- 
ably with  all.  One  can  find  enough  that  is  not  good  and  pleasant  in  all ; 
the  art  is  to  detect  in  them  the  good  thing  which  God  has  put  into  each, 
and  means  each  to  show  forth. 


*  For  instance,  some  such  reminiscence  as  that  expressed  by  Samuel  Clark 
in  the  little  memoir  we  have  quoted :  *  F.  D.  M.  was  instmotive,^  writes  Mr. 
Clark  in  1835,  'in  showiug  me  that  I  was  wrong,  and  re-introducing  me^  so  to 
speakf  to  myself— the  self  of  reality  and  childhood.*  Mr.  Clark  was  the  Quaker 
to  whom  the  first  edition  of  *  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  *  was  addressed. 
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A  yebement  natnrey  combined  with  a  certain  sluggishness  ol 
attention  to  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  in  the  view  opposed, 
does  produce  a  very  prickly  disputatious  effect,  no  doubt,  and 
is  sometimes  more  irritating  for  the  moment  than  actual  un- 
kindness.  It  is  in  looking  back  on  a  life  that  one  sees  how 
different  the  two  things  are. 

And  then,  although  this  distaste  for  exact  focussing  of 
indiyidual  attention  must  be  confessed  to  haye  weakened  his 
influence  with  some  persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
man  so  wonderfully  gifted  with  a  power  of  sympathy,  and 
unprovided  with  the  average  power  of  self-defence  from  un-» 
reasonable  claim,  this  dread  of  any  individual  religious  inter- 
course, anything  that  savoured  of  religious  direction,  was  a 
necessary  barrier  against  much  that  was  perplexing  and  on- 
suited  to  form  a  pajrt  of  the  work  God  had  given  him  to  do. 
Every  one,  we  presume,  who  had  ever  known  him  would  feel 
that  his  most  marked  characteristic,  as  compared  with  men 
of  equal  distinction,  was  his  wonderful  humilitv.  The  least 
famous  of  mankind  is  not  more  accessible  than  he  was. 
There  was  never  with  him  any  of  that  latent  sense  of  *  my 
valuable  time,'  *  my  important  claims,'  which  ie  felt  behind 
so  many  well-chosen  phrases  of  defence  in  men  of  mark.  An 
allusion  here  (vol.  ii.  289)  to  the  way  he  would  hurry  to  the  roof 
of  an  omnibus  to  make  way  for  some  old  apple- woman  in  the 
rain  must  have  recalled  to  many  of  his  friends  the  annoyance 
which  they  remember  feeling,  after  having  expressed  some 
trifling  wish  in  his  presence— an  address  to  be  found  in  the 
Court  Guide,  or  a  letter  to  be  taken  to  the  post— at  seeing 
him  take  upon  himself  the  service  they  would  have  deputed 
to  a  servant  or  a  schoolgirl.  If,  .with  all  this  abounding 
liberality,  this  wonderful  power  of  svmpathy,  and  the  exquisite 
respectfulness  which  made  even  rebuke  from  his  lips — ^if  only 
it  was  not  indignant — gracious  and  soothing,  there  had  not 
been  a  certain  zone  of  chill  around  the  most  intimate  part  of 
his  nature,  his  life  would  have  had  no  shelter  and  no  rest. 

His  dread  of  all  individualizing  attention  became,  on  one 
side  of  his  nature,  a  dread  of  judging,  for  which  all  who  have 
in  any  degree  learnt  from  him  must  always  feel  deeply  thank* 
ful.  *  Of  all  spirits,'  he  writes  to  his  mother  (vol.  i.  129),  *  I 
believe  the  spirit  of  judging  is  the  worst,  and  it  has  had  the 
rule  of  me  I  cannot  tell  you  how  dreadfully  and  how  long.* 
Words  which  surely  must  have  been  true,  for  he  could  have 
made  no  insincere  confessions;  but  they  must  have  meant  some* 
thing  that  ordinary  minds  cannot  enter  into.  Worldly,  easy- 
going men  give  an  impression  of  indulgence  almost  as  great 
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as  his,  so  long  as  their  own  personal  comfort  is  not  concerned; 
but  a  standard  so  high,  and  a  judgment  so  lenient,  we  have 
rarely  seen  in  man  or  woman.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  united  the  woman's  aspiration  to  the  man's  leniency, 
and  it  was  difficult  when  one  came  in  contact  with  either  of 
these  things  to  remember  the  existence  of  the  other.  But  it 
must  be  added,  that  to  the  dread  of  judging  his  fellows  in 
their  ordinary  dealings  with  each  other,  perhai)s  carried  to 
excess,  mi^ht  be  traced  the  exaggerated  vehemence  in  his 
condemnation  of  their  theological  position  where  he  thought 
it  wrong,  which  may  prevent  the  world  from  appreciating  this 
part  of  his  character.  The  spirit  of  judging  may  clamour  for 
Christian  baptism  and  enlist  itself  under  Christian  banners 
just  as  any  other  natural  impulse  may — as  no  one  knew  better 
than  Maurice.  Still  it  must  always  remain  an  impressive 
lesson  to  have  known  one  man  who  united  his  lofty  moral 
ideas  to  his  indulgent  judgment  of  individuals ;  and  all  the 
more  because  he  was  quite  capable  of  severity,  while  severity 
to  individuals  could  cost  so  much  to  hardly  another  human 
being  as  it  did  to  him. 

His  desire  for  Unity  will  be  found  the  clue  to  every  relation 
of  his  life,  in  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  As  it  brought 
him  to  a  belief  in  which  he  escaped  the  division  of  God's 
goodness  and  man's  goodness  which  he  found  among  the 
'  Unitarians,  so  it  fixed  his  position  among  those  who  shared 
with  him  that  belief.  It  is  illustrated  in  what  we  discover 
from  these  volumes  to  be  an  important  part  of  his  mental 
history — his  relation  to  the  High  Church  party.  Perhaps  the 
most  distinct  thing  we  can  say  about  him  which  should  be 
free  from  all  risk  of  misconception  in  a  mere  external  estimate, 
is  that  he  was  emphatically  a  man  of  no  party.  Yet  if  we 
were  forced  to  give  him  any  party  name,  we  should  feel  it 
least  misleading  to  call  him  a  High  Churchman.  And  half  a 
centmy  ago  this  would  have  been  still  more  true.  His  Oxford 
years  (1829-1832)  found  him  at  a  much  later  than  the  usual 
undergraduate  age ;  and  one  whose  splendid  poetic  shrine  will 
preserve  the  memory  of  a  life  of  brilliant  promise  to  all  genera- 
tions—Arthur Hallam — then  wrote  of  him  that  'the  effect 
which  he  had  produced  on  the  minds  of  many  .  .  .  will  be  felt, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  age  that  is  upon  us  '  (vol. 
i.  110.)  The  High  Church  party,  then  in  their  early  spring, 
must  have  joyfully  hailed  such  a  possible  member ;  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  he  felt  at  the  breach  with  them  shows 
that  to  some  extent  the  hope  must  have  been  shared  by  him. 
(See  an  interesting  account  of  'A  Walk  to  Clapham,'  vol.  i.l86, 
NO.  cLvm.  19 
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which  reads  almost  like  an  allegory  of  some  Pilgiim's  Progress 
to  the  antipodes  of  Puseyism.)  Almost  every  doctrine  they 
held  could  be  stated  in  a  form  in  which  it  would  appeal  to  his 
strongest  sympathy,  and  also  in  one  in  which  it  roused  his 
uttermost  repugnance.  Sacramentalism  was  to  him  as  vital  a 
truth  as  Sacerdotalism  was  a  heresy  :  it  would  no  doubt  have 
been  possible  so  to  state  the  first  belief  that  it  should  appear 
to  him  a  dangerous  superstition,  and  the  second  that  it  should 
take  the  aspect  of  a  truth  (though  that  would  have  been  more 
difficult) ;  still  it  remains  true  that  the  first  was  associated  with 
all  that  attracted  his  sympathies,  and  the  second  with  all  that 
roused  his  fears  and  stirred  his  indignation.  All  sacramental 
theory,  as  laying  stress  rather  on  a  symbol  than  an  emotion, 
contains  a  protest  against  that  individualizing  tendency  which 
he  so  greatly  mistrusted ;  and  although  it  is  not  necessarily 
guarded  against  exclusiveness,  nothing  can,  in  its  essential 
meaning,  be  more  universal  than  a  doctrine  expressed  through 
the  symbolism  of  food  and  of  cleansing.  Whatever  brings 
these  into  prominence  discourages  all  introspective  ten- 
dencies, and  leads  us  away  from  all  that  concerns  the  dif- 
ference between  one  person  and  another.  No  doubt  it  may 
become  merely  external,  but  the  negative  advantage  of  the 
doctrine  holds  good  even  then.  Sacerdotalism,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  abhorrent  to  him  on  many  grounds.  He  was  the 
Jeremiah  of  his  age— the  priest  who  arose  against  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  we  have  often  wished  that  in  judging  them  he  had 
been  forced  into  the  indulgence  which  always  came  into  his 
tone  when  he  exchanged  '  we '  for  '  they.'  A  few  words  he 
once  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark  on  a  different  subject,  threw 
a  strong  light  on  his  hatred  of  priestly  assumption.  A  friend 
was  speaking  not  of  the  faults  of  clergymen,  but  of  the  small 
connection  that  there  appeared  between  a  spirit  of  exalted 
piety  and  a  high  moral  code — of  the  apparent  feebleness,  in 
short,  of  religion  to  mould  the  character,  so  that  its  influence 
should  be  perceptible  to  the  secular  world.  *  Oh  yes,'  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  moumfulness  his  hearer  will  never  forget,  *  there 
are  no  words  that  more  come  home  to  me  than  those  of 
Chrysostom,  "  I  marvel  how  a  priest  can  ever  escape  dam- 
nation."' He  could  not  hear  of  a  high  ideal  of  holiness 
without  thinking  of  a  priestly  ideal,  nor  of  a  guilty  failure  in 
commonplace  secular  rightness  without  thinking  of  priestly 
failures.  The  true  priestly  ideal  was  so  lofty  a  one  in  his  eyes, 
that  in  actual  life  he  was  for  ever  turning  to  the  priestly 
standard  as  the  type  of  all  in  humanity  that  was  weak^  and 
hollow,  and  even  hypocrital.     He  was,  we  think,  often  unjust 
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io  liis  order.  He  never  could  forget  that  he  was  one  of  them ; 
they  all  came  under  the  shadow  of  his  self-accusation.  He 
laid  to  their  account  much  of  the  popular  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  faults  of  the  clergy 
than  it  has  with  the  faults  of  the  papacy.  He  started  with 
the  belief  that  the  craving  after  God  is  as  natural  to  humanity 
as  the  craving  for  air'  or  light  is,  and  he  inferred  that  where 
this  craving  was  changed  to  repulsion  it  was  the  fault  of  those 
who  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  represented  the  messengers  from 
a  Divine  world.  And  thus  a  certain  personal  exaggeration 
mingled  with  his  horror  of  any  priestly  claims,  and  that  which 
was  most  obviously  characteristic  of  the  High  Church  party 
was  also  the  beacon-light  that  at  once  diverted  the  course  of 
his  voyage. 

His  relation  to  them  must  be  regarded  from  yet  another 
point  of  view.  It  is  most  important  with  all  men,  and  above 
all  with  •  one  of  his  tendency,  to  take  up  the  unpopular 
Bide,  to  remember  what  current  opinion  formed  the  back- 
ground to  their  teaching ;  what  form  of  error  seemed  to  them 
dangerous.  To  the  reader  of  our  day  there  may  seem  a 
somewhat  extravagant  fear  in  the  minds  of  all  contemporary 
opponents  of  the  earlier  High  Church  movement  of  our  cen- 
tury. But  in  the  interval  between  the  French  Revolutions  of 
1830  and  1848  it  was  the  form  of  religion  which  was  interest- 
ing and  fashionable,  and  its  power  was  mighty,  not  only  over 
its  loySl  subjects,  but  also  over  its  successful  rebels.  They 
felt  its  influence  long  after  they  had  repudiated  its  authority. 
He  would  trace  that  influence  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as 
J.  A.  Froude  with  a  certain  indulgence  for  whatever  weak- 
ness he  connected  with  its  source.  '  You  must  expect  these 
views  of  truth,'  he  would  say  in  effect,  'from  men  who  have  been 
taught  their  early  creed,  and  who  have  repudiated  it.'  He  had 
still  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  early  creed,  and  also  with  the 
recoil  from  it ;  and  both  feelings  will  be  brought  home  to  the 
readers  of  these  volumes  more  forcibly  than  by  his  published 
teachings.  No  one  can  read  the  earlier  letters  in  the  first 
volume  without  perceiving  how  strongly  he  was  inclined 
towards  asceticism.  In  the  matter  of  fasting,  we  are  informed 
(vol.  ii  290),  his  practice  was  strictly'in  conformity  with  High 
Church  views,  though  so  carefully  hidden  that  many  of  his 
friends  will  learn  it  here  for  the  first  time ;  and  there  was  a 
deep  craving  in  his  nature  after  everything  of  the  nature  of 
penance,  sometimes] taking  a  somewhat  comic  form — as, once 
when,  in  a  discussion  on  corporal  punishment  at  schools,  he 
lamented  that  he,  being  brought  up  at  home,  had  never  expe- 
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rienced  it.  We  see  the  strong  influence  both  of  this  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  when  we  turn  to  his  attitude  towards  the 
Evangelicals.  What  is  best  in  them  is  exactly  that  indivi- 
dualizing tendency  which  he  so  i)eculiarly  dreaded ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Evangelical  doctrine  roused  a  feebler  protest 
in  him  than  High  Church  doctrine  did,  because  his  opposition 
towards  it  was  diluted  by  the  fact  that  the  Evangelicals  were 
on  the  losing  side  all  through  the  years  of  his  mature  life. 
*  That  is  to  say,  you  have  seen  the  High  Church  party  in 
blossom,  and  the  Evangelicals  run  to  seed,'  he  once  answered 
some  one  who  spoke  against  them;  and  the  words  give  a  clue 
to  his  attitude  to  the  High  Church  party  that  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  In  no  circumstances  coidd  he  ever  have  been 
found  among  their  representatives.  Nevertheless,  if  we  must 
speak  our  mind,  we  confess  that  the  least  misleading  view  of 
his  position  in  the  Church  would  bo  attained  by  one  who 
should  specially  consider  his  relation  to  High  Church  ideas 
and  beliefs  without  ever  forgetting  that  his  chief  dread  was 
that  spirit  of  priestly  assumption  which  a  High  Church  party 
must  always  be  inclined  more  or  less  to  encourage. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  misleading  view  of  his 
position  seems  to  us  to  be  that,  generally  accepted,  which  con- 
nects him  with  the  party  known  as  the  Broad  Church.  He  is 
not  so  far  away  from  Cardinal  Newman  as  he  is  from  Dr.  Jowett. 
Couple  him  with  the  first,  and  you  contemplate  a  striking 
antagonism ;  couple  him  with  the  second,  and  you  can  only 
say,  *  Here  are  two  English  clergymen  who  have  both  influ- 
enced their  time.'  All  that  is  most  chai-acteristic  of  Broad 
Churchmen  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  characterizes  him. 
They  may  be  described  as  the  transition  forms  between  the 
old  and  the  new  oithodoxy ;  they  have  inverted  the  old  dis- 
trust of  physical  science,  and  take  an  attitude  of  extreme 
respect  towards  all  eminent  students  of  nature,  to  whose 
teaching  they  give  a  religious  form,  and  thus  set  up  a  kind  of 
modus  Vivendi  between  two  parties  who  divide  between  them 
the  strength  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  imagine  anything  more  remote  from  all  that  engaged 
his  sympathies.  He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  old  ortho- 
doxy; he  would,  if  he  could  have  understood  it,  have  been  still 
less  in  sympathy  with  the  new  orthodoxy,  and  he  hated  & 
compromise.  The  convictions  most  deeply  grounded  in  truth 
seemed  to  him  to  change  to  falsehood  when  they  stiffened  into 
orthodoxy.  The  creeds  were  held  by  him  with  an  absolute 
conviction;  we  deliberately  believe  that  no  Churchman  of  this 
century  pronounced  them  with  such  fulness  of  meaning,  such 
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depth  of  feeling,  as  he  did.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  they  should  he  used  as  the  label  of  a  set  of  opinions 
that  were  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  denial  of  every  word 
contained  in  them.  *  K  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  !  *  And  even  where  this  label  was 
attached  to  doctrines  which  embodied  nothing  he  considered 
false  in  itself,  still  the  mere  fact  that  the  revelation  of  God 
should  be  supposed  capable  of  shrinking  to  the  compass  of 
something  that  man  could  hedge  round  with  logical  formulaB, 
and  define  as  *  sound  doctrine '  or  *  safe  opinion,'  this  of  itself 
was  to  his  mind  fatal  error.  And  thus,  though  we  believe 
that  the  early  fathers  and  the  Protestant  reformers  would  both 
have  recognized  him  as  the  most  orthodox  of  his  generation, 
he  was  in  fact  at  issue,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  with 
that  which  it  recognized  as  orthodoxy. 

When  we  turn  to  the  new  orthodoxy — to  give  the  body  of 
authoritative  opinion  grounded  in  the  teaching  of  physical 
science  and  openly  hostile  or  contemptuous  to  theology,  a 
name  which,  ere  long,  none  will  bo  able  to  refuse  to  it — we  are 
on  ground  which  certainly  cannot  be- said  ever  to  have  been 
the  object  of  his  attack,  because  he  hardly  came  within  sight 
of  it.  How  he  regarded  it  from  a  distance  we  learn  from  these 
volumes.  'Every  hope  I  had  for  human  culture,'  he  says  in 
a  letter  which,  among  many  other  interesting  characteristics, 
is  memorable  as  being  almost  the  last  thing  he  ever  wrote 
(vol.  i.  183),  *  was  based  on  theology;  what  sympathy,  then, 
could  I  have'  (he  means  at  the  time  of  publishing  '  Sub- 
scription no  Bondage ')  '  with  the  Liberal  party,  which  was 
ready  to  tolerate  all  opinions  in  theology,  only  because  people 
could  know  nothing  about  it,  and  because  other  studies  could 
be  pursued  much  better  without  reference  to  it.'  If  he  had 
stopped  there  we  should  all  have  felt  that  he  had  described 
the  Broad  Church  party  quite  as  definitely  as  it  is  possible  to 
describe  a  very  heterogeneous  body  of  men ;  but  he  goes  on 
(pp.  183,  184) :  'The  Liberals  feel,  and  I  feel,  that  we  are  not 
a  step  nearer  to  each  other  in  1870  than  we  were  in  1835. 
They  have  acquired  a  new  name.  They  are  called  Broad 
Churchmen  now,  and  delight  to  be  called  so.  But  their 
breadth  seems  to  me  to  be  narrowness.  They  include  all 
kinds  of  opinions.  But  what  message  have  they  for  the 
people  who  do  not  live  upon  opinions,  or  care  for  opinions  ? ' 
It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  that  question,  asked  con- 
cerning that  body  of  whom  he  is  popularly  supposed  the 
founder,  should  be  the  last  sentence  ever  published  from  the 
pen  of  Frederick  Maurice. 
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A  general  opinion,  such  as  that  which  connects  Maurice 
with  the  Broad  Church,  need  not  be  true,  but  must  be  plaus- 
ible. Perhaps  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  mere  fact 
that  he  and  they  both  rejected  the  popular  belief  which  the 
opponents  of  Christianity  are  wont  to  represent  as  its  central 
dogma — that  of  an  endless  hell.  All  that  the  lay  world  knew 
of  him  at  the  time  that  his  name  was  most  before  the  public 
was  that  he  had  been  turned  out  of  his  chair  in  King's 
College  for  denying  everlasting  punishment,  and  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  of  going  into  his  disquisitions  on  the  meaning 
of  the  word  amvuy;^  or  of  understanding  what  it  was  that  he 
denied  or  asserted.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  event 
was  an  important  crisis  in  the  theological  development  of  our 
country,  or  that  it  did  throw  him  for  the  time  into  the  same 
group  as  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Church.  That  is  the  waj 
men  get  labelled.  But  nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  such 
grouping.  It  is  an  utter  misconception  of  Maurice's  whole 
moral  attitude  to  associate  him  with  the  judgment  comme- 
morated in  an  epigram  which  describes  a  certain  judge  as 
abolishing  eternal  punishment  when  he  approached  the  end 
of  his  earthly  career.  Even  what  is  imdeniable  in  such  an 
association  is  misleading.  It  suggests  a  view  of  evil,  now 
becoming  extremely  popular,  as  a  mere  unripeness  of  the 
moral  being,  which  would  be  as  untrue  of  him  as  it  would  be 
of  Augustine  or  of  St.  Paul.  And  also  it  suggests  a  notion 
that  religion  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  insurance  against  the  risks 
of  futurity,  which  was  no  less  foreign  to  his  mind.  He  was 
singularly  opposed  to  the  latter  doctrine.  We  say  singu- 
larly in  the  literal  sense ;  we  cannot  call  to  mind  another 
religious  teacher  who  so  consistently  refused  to  contemplate 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  So  much  was  this  the  case, 
that  we  learn  from  this  Memoir  (vol.  ii.  537)  it  was  even 
possible  to  doubt  of  his  belief  in  a  future  life.  But  when  all 
this  is  conceded,  it  still  remains  that  he  made  it  possible  to 
declare,  within  the  Church  of  England,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  consider  death  as  producing  any  change  in  God's 
attitude  to  his  creatures ;  and  not  all  the  confusions  connected 
with  this  fact  should  lead  us  to  ignore  its  importance.  Those 
who  can  look  back  to  religious  teachings  before  him  and  after 
him  will  feel,  as  perhaps  no  words  can  convey  to  those  who 
only  know  the  latter,  the  vast  change  that  has  come  over  the 
whole  spirit  of  Christian  thought  since  a  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  ceased  to  be  associated  with  a  belief  that  this 
and  that  sharer  of  the  daily  meal  and  the  daily  task  would, 
by  a  false  step  on  a  river's  brink  or  the  start  of  a  frightened 
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horse,  be  cut  oflf  from  all  hope  for  ever.  And  whatever 
Maurice  believed,  he  disbelieved  that.  He  never  said  he 
disbelieved  eternal  punishment.  But  that  God's  love  should 
pursue  the  sinner  in  this  world,  and  would  cease  to  open  any 
vista  of  Fatherly  welcome  to  him  when  an  accident  or  an 
illness  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  body,  was  what  he 
disbelieved  with  all  his  soul.  And  it  was  a  new  event  and  a 
most  important  omen  that  one  should  disbelieve  this  to  whom 
the  invisible  world  is  real. 

But  we  may  say  more  than  this  to  account  for  the  fallacious 
opinion  which  ranks  Frederick  Maurice  among  that  party 
which  we  have  described  as  the  transition  form  between  the 
new  and  the  old  orthodoxy.  The  standard  of  *  right  opinion' 
in  our  day  has  migrated  from  the  inward  to  the  outward 
world.  Now  we  can  recall  no  thinker  of  our  day,  except 
Carlyle,  who  was  so  entirely  indifferent  to  theories  about  the 
outward  world,  and  to  facts  also.  It  has  often  been  said  since 
he  died — and  he  thought  it  of  himself — that  what  he  cared 
for  was  fact.  His  reverence  for  fact  is  one  of  the  few  claims 
made  for  him  which  he  was  ready  to  make  for  himself.  It  is 
strange,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  unparalleled,  that  the  only  moral 
claim  which  thehumblestof  men  should  make  for  himself  should 
be  one  that  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  posterity  should  set 
aside ;  but  in  this  case  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  so,  and 
it  seems  to  us  so  important  that  those  who  remember  a  man 
with  gratitude  and  love  should  not  blur  all  ethical  distinct- 
ness in  the  attempt  to  justify  their  devotion,  that  we  will  risk 
much  that  we  deeply  value  in  order  to  explain  our  adherence 
to  this  negative  judgment.  Of  course  there  is  an  important 
sense  in  which  every  high-minded  and  honourable  man  has 
a  reverence  for  fact,  and  in  that  sense  it  was  eminently  true 
of  Maurice.  He  had  more  horror  of  falsehood  than  all  but 
a  very  few  men  amongst  those  that  have  ever  lived.  And 
then,  again, /ac^  may  be  opposed  not  only  to  falsehood,  but  to 
theory ;  and  this  also  he  had  a  great  dread  of.  His  **  craving 
after  fact"  was  to  himself  and  his  disciples  a  part  of  his  horror 
of  systems,  a  healthy  and  useful  feeling  in  some  respects,  and 
certainly  a  characteristically  English  one.  He  always  re- 
garded all  philosophy  through  the  atmosphere  of  biography, 
and  from  being  much  less  ready  to  judge  men's  acts  than 
their  beliefs  sometimes  fell  into  what  wu  should  call  the 
superstition  of  regarding  the  latter  region  as  less  a  revelation 
of  God's  judgment  than  the  former  is ;  while  his  views  of 
philosophy  were  thus  presented  under  a  peculiarly  human 
and  living  aspect  which  has  brought  them  home  to  many 
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who  could  have  received  them  in  no  other  form,  and  his 
'Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy'  was  once  described 
by  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  to  regard  his  books  as 
anathema  maranatha,  as  '  the  first  book  that  had  ever  made 
him  feel  there  was  a  living  man  behind  it.*  But  a  hatred  of 
lies  and  a  dread  of  theories  do  not  make  up  a  reverence  for 
facts.  And  nothing  was  more  unlike  the  impartial  intel- 
lectual receptivity  which  belongs  to  a  reverence  for  fact  than 
the  strongly  selective  attention  which  characterized  his  mind. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  disinterested  accu- 
racy— we  mean,  of  course,  disinterested  in  the  sense  of  being 
detached  from  every  interest  except  that  of  accuracy  itself — 
was  not  characteristic  of  him.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  virtue 
he  could  not  appreciate.  His  spirit  felt  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  truth  as  a  mighty  magnet,  and,  in  the  rush 
with  which  he  would  turn  towards  it,  all  sense  of  relevance 
was  submerged.  He  did  not  the  least  blame  those  who, 
like  the  scientific  men  of  our  day,  altogether  neglect  the 
central  facts  of  our  spiritual  existence;  he  simply  let  them 
alone.  But  when  he  came  upon  any  speculations  occujned 
on  the  borderland,  he  was  always  intolerant  of  those  who 
could  not  treat  difficulties  as  mysteries.  He  invariably  mis- 
took importance  for  relevance.  We  are  not  wishing  that  he 
had  been  different  in  this  respect ;  so  far  as  it  was  a  weakness 
in  his  mind,  it  was  the  shadow  of  that  which  v^as  its  greatest 
strength.  I3ut  now  to  ignore  this  deficiency — still  more  to 
regard  it  as  an  efficiency —ih\^  is  not  required  by  justice  to 
him,  and  it  is  prohibited  by  justice  to  others. 

His  position  on  this  ground  will  be  best  understood  by 
remembering  him  in  connection  with  the  great  thinker  to 
whom  we  have  just  compared  him.  Both  Thomas  Carlyle 
and  Frederick  Maurice  were  entirely  indilGferent  to  all  those 
facts — the  bulk  now  of  what  people  call  knowledge — which 
concern  the  outward  world  and  the  framework  of  man's 
bodily  organization.  It  would  have  been,  we  suppose,  im- 
possible for  any  man  much  younger  than  these  two  to  have 
exercised  so  vital  an  influence  on  our  time  and  drawn  from  it 
so  little  of  that  which  is  its  dominant  and  absorbing  interest. 
The  two  fhinkers  are,  in  this  respect,  landmarks  of  thought ; 
they  will  blend  for  the  eye  of  the  historian  with  many  an 
object  intermediate  between  them  and  him,  but  they  them- 
selves belong  to  the  kingdom  of  which  they  mark  the  limit. 
They  have  no  place  on  the  domain  ruled  by  the  ideas  of  oui^ 
time.  So  much  may  be  said  of  both,  and  in  many  respects 
their  position  seems  to  us  a  comparable  one;  but  we  go  on  to 
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a  quality  in  which  Maurice  was  more  distinguished  from 
Carlyle  than  he  was  from  many  other  men,  when  we  speak  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  his  extreme  humility  on  all  his 
views.  The  very  fact  that  he  personally  had  no  interest  in 
any  subject,  that  he  was  completely  ignorant  of  it,  seemed  at 
times  a  sort  of  claim,  on  behalf  of  that  subject,  for  the  kind 
of  reverence  that  he  gave  to  whatever  was  not  himself.  We 
recall  a  curious  instance  of  this  kind  of  reverence  in  a  lecture 
which  he  gave  on  *  Mental  Philosophy  *  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  After  speaking  of  the  senses  as  the  inlets  of  know- 
ledge, he  went  on  somewhat  to  this  effect :  '  It  would  no  doubt 
be  a  great  help  if  I  could  enter  here  on  the  physiology  of  the 
subject,  and  describe  the  mechanism  by  which  our  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world  is  conveyed  to  us  ;  but  this  my  own  ignor- 
ance prevents  my  being  able  to  do.'  To  our  mind  this  speech 
explains  his  whole  attitude  towards  physical  science.  He 
knew  nothing  of  it,  cared  nothing  for  it,  therefore  it  was  prob- 
ably a  most  important  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  truth 
which  was  his  one  absorbing  object  of  contemplation.  Perhaps 
he  never  perceived — perhaps  he  never  admitted  into  that  part 
of  his  mind  where  facts  become  the  clue  to  principles — the 
point  quite  obvious  in  his  lifetime,  startlingly  more  obvious 
now,  that  the  study  of  science  did  actually  divert  those  among 
his  contemporaries  who  gave  themselves  up  to  it  from  any 
interest  whatever  in  that  ultimate  truth.  It  was  enough  for 
him  that  they  were  students  of  a  truth,  though  a  truth  that 
did  not  interest  him,  to  secure  his  belief  that  they  must  be  in 
some  way  nearer  than  he  to  the  truth,  which  manifests  itself 
in  many  forms  and  speaks  so  many  different  languages.  He 
was  thus  cut  off  from  all  hostility  to  the  anti-theological 
movement  of  our  day,  partly  by  not  understanding  their  point 
of  view,  and  partly  by  not  believing  in  it.  So  far  as  it 
originated  in  a  study  of  the  outward  world  he  was  consciously 
and  respectfully  ignorant  of  it;  so  far  as  it  resulted  in  a 
passionate  denial  of  the  inward  world  he  was  incapable  of 
conceiving  of  its  possibility.  He  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  thought  of  God  might  rouse  very  different  feelings  in 
the  human  heart,  that  it  was  a  spring  of  dread  no  less  than 
of  love,  and  of  dread  that  shaded  off  in(o  hor.  f  r.  But  the 
possibility  that  it  should  mark  out  a  region  in  which  one  had 
simply  (like  the  member  of  Parliament  quoted  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen)  *  no  interest  whatever,'  was  as  completely  hidden 
from  him  as  the  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum  from  the  eye 
which  rests  on  its  last  delicate  hues. 

His  relation  towards  the  aggressive,  dogmatic  science  of  our 
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day  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  Charles  Darwin's  attitude  to- 
wards its  aggressive,  dogmatic  theology.  Charles  Darwiu 
once  showed  a  Christian  friend  a  paragraph  in  MS.  on  the 
religious  instinct,  with  a  request  for  criticism,  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  that  Mr.  Maurice  would  have  done  to  a  scientific 
friend  if  he  had  ever  had  occasion  to  write  anything  about 
science :  *  This  is  something  you  have  gone  into  and  I  have 
not;  should  you  say  this  is  the  right  version  of  the  matter  ?  * 
Every  successor  of  Darwin  has  been  more  or  less  hostile 
to  theology.  Every  predecessor  of  Maurice  was  more  or 
less  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  impartial  scientific  investigation. 
We  cannot  say  that  Maurice's  neutrality  towards  the  spirit  of 
impartial  scientific  investigation  was  quite  as  absolute  as 
Darwin's  towards  theology,  but  it  would  be  so  trifling  an 
exaggeration  that  we  are  tempted  to  make  it  for  the  sake  of 
clearness.  Even  thus  weakened  the  distinction  is  a  very  great 
one.  The  ideal  teacher  of  our  time  would  recognize  this 
antagonism ;  to  attempt  to  say  how  he  would  deal  with  it 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  review  of  the  life  of  Maurice.  But 
the  next  best  thing  for  a  teacher,  after  understanding  com- 
pletely that  movement  of  thought  to  which  he  is  most  antago- 
nistic, is  to  ignore  it  completely.  And  Maurice  did  ignore  it 
almost  completely.  He  was  saved  from  any  real  antagonism  to 
that  movement  of  thought  which  is  vaguely  called  Darwinism, 
by  understanding  it. as  little  as  a  traveller  newly  arrived  in 
some  distant  land  understands  the  pui-port  of  its  most  idio- 
matic and  hurried  conversation.  He  knew  that  science  was 
an  interest  to  many  men.  He  thought  that  faith  was  the 
yearning  of  all  men.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  was  dealing 
with  truths  of  universal  interest,  and  since  he  unfortunately 
could  not  illustrate  them  with  truths  of  partial  interest,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  these  latter  truths  but  to  leave  them 
on  that  platform  of  respected  obscurity  which  they  occupied  for 
his  gaze  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  ignorant  of  them.  His 
temporary  abandonment  of  this  position  was  the  only  thing 
about  his  career  we  are  tempted  to  regret;  but  even  taking  it 
into  account,  we  may  say  that  few  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  in  so  favourable  a  position  to  meet  the  great 
shock  given  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  with  the  first  stir  of 
the  great  movement  that  has  since  been  associated  with  the 
name  of  Evolution. 

Of  course  this  attitude  towards  science  was  his  weakness 
as  well  as  his  strength,  although,  on  the  whole,  it  enabled 
him  to  make  his  message  distinct  to  his  kind.  So  far  as  it  was 
indistinct,  we  think  it  was  because  he  departed  from  this 
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attitude  and  entered  on  a  region  to  which  no  inward  instinct 
led  him.  But  it  is  obviously  a  .weakness,  in  some  sense,  for 
a  teacher  to  be  ignorant  of  the  intellectual  currents  amid 
\7bich  he  has  to  steer,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  his 
influence  was  very  much  narrowed  by  this  ignorance.  Its 
most  injurious  effect,  however,  was  this.  Among  the  young 
who  were  attracted  by  his  influence  there  must  have  been 
many  who,  seeing  that  he  confronted  the  intellectual  diflBcul- 
ties  of  their  day,  and  that  they  made  no  impression  on  him, 
thought  he  had  solved  them.  They  yielded  themselves  up  to 
him  with  the  belief  that  they  had  found  a  guide  who  would 
lead  them  through  a  tangled  maze  to  a  distant  refuge.  They 
saw  that  he  found  this  refuge  accessible,  or  at  least  they  saw 
that  every  other  sojourn  was  a  mere  excursion  ;  and  they 
snpposed,  therefore,  that  he  could  show  them  the  way  through 
the  only  path  by  which  they  could  reach  it.  When,  at  the 
first  experience  of  real  perplexity,  they  found  that  he  was  not 
accompanying  them  on  their  road,  they  were  seized  with  a  not 
tmnatural  disappointment.  They  came  to  regard  him — to  use 
his  own  words  of  those  who  took  a  similar  attitude  with  regard 
to  Butler — *  with  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  bitter  dis- 
content.' They  recoiled  from  the  faith  associated  with  what 
they  fancied  a  disingenuous  and  ill-kept  promise ;  and  seeing 
how  firm  was  his  confidence  in  that  beyond,  which  he  found  so 
near  and  they  so  inaccessible,  deemed  the  difficulties  he  could 
not  solve  insoluble,  and  the  region  where  he  had  promised 
them  a  home  a  chimera.  And  hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
some  men  who  have  been  learnersfrom  one  whose  life  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  power  and  meaning  of  Christianity  intelli- 
gible to  a  peasant,  and  impressive  to  the  most  profound  scholar, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  most  decidedly 
turned  their  backs  on  the  truth  he  showed,  not  only  with  his 
lips,  but  with  his  life,  and  that  the  most  shallow  and  careless 
attack  that  was  ever  made  on  him  came  from  one  who  had 
known  something  of  him  and  come  near  him  personally  at 
one  time. 

We  have  said  that  his  was  a  monotonous  nature.  It  seems 
impossible  to  put  our  meaning  into  other  words  ;  his  nature 
was  certainly  the  contrary  of  various.  But  the  associations 
of  the  word  are  misleading.  It  does  not  seem  applicable  to  a 
very  profound  and  a  very  impressive  character.  And  there 
was  certainly  in  him  a  striking  union  of  opposites  in  some 
directions.  Some,  for  instance  (we  have  cited  such  a  case  in 
a  note),  would  feel  all  we  have  said  of  his  dread  of  what  was 
individual  refuted  by  the  memory  of  his  friendship,  though  it 
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"will  bo  accepted  as  true  on  the  whole  by  those  who  knew  him 
best ;  and,  indeed,  a  union  of  opposites  is  the  characteristic 
rather  of  a  deep  than  of  a  many-sided  nature.   We  cannot  pass 
over  a  striking  instance  of  this  union  of  opposites,  in  his  attitude 
towards  all  physical  evil.   He  regarded  sickness  as  the  shadow 
and  typo  of  sin,  and  yet  as  in  some  sense  a  spiritual  privi- 
lege, a  channel  of  some  spiritual  lore  which  every  man  was 
the  poorer  for  lacking.     It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  often 
a  feeling  becomes  influential  in  proportion  to  its  contradictori- 
ness.     We  are  imable  entu-ely  to  agree  with  either  member 
of  this  antithesis.     But,  still,  any  one  who  can  believe  both 
these  things — and  Maurice  did  believe  both  most  firmly — has 
a  spring  of  wonderful  power  in  dealing  with  the  sick.     He  is 
on  the  side  of  the  physician.     He  looks  on  illness  as  some- 
thing to  be  fought  against,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  every 
one  must  so  regard  it,  but  more  specially  as  the  work  of  an 
evil,  disorderly  influence,  the  antagonist  of  God  the  Deliverer. 
This  is  at  times  (not  always)  a  helpful  point  of  view  to  the  suf- 
ferer.   Illness  is  a  source  of  such  varied  misery,  and  of  misery 
sometimes  so  little  obviously  connected  with  any  physical 
cause,  that  the  invalid  does  indeed  at  times  find  himself  in 
contact  with  an  evil  influence — something  that   has  to  be 
resisted  and  abhorred,  not  merely  endured.     And  then  at 
other  times  that  opposite  view  of  illness  expressed  in  the 
Visitation  Service  for  the  Sick — a  view  which  discovers  in  all 
bodily  sufferings  the  hand  not  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  of  a  Father, 
chastening  His  childi-en  that  they  might  bo  partakers  of  His 
holiness — this  is  also  needed,  and  more  needed,  by  many  a 
life-long  sufferer.     And  by  nothing  is  it  reinforced  so  strongly 
as  by  Maurice's  strong  sense  of  pain  as  the  teacher.  He  looked 
upon  these  helpless   invalids  on  their  couch  as  privileged 
learners,  standing  far  nearer  to  the  teaching  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  than  he  who  stood  beside  them  and  strove  to  echo 
back  some  part  of  the  instruction  which  he  could  convey  to 
them  only  as  an  echo.     How  it  could  be  possible  that  pain 
should  be  both  the  channel  of  a  special  teaching  and  also  the 
work  of  the  devil  was  a  problem  which  some  passages  in  his 
sermons  show  to  have  come  quite  clearly  before  him,  and  a 
letter  here  (vol.  ii.  258)  shows  that  he  recognized  an  appa- 
rent contradiction  in  his  own  views  ;  but  it  was  to  his  mind  a 
mark  of  truth  to  contain  an  apparent  contradiction,  and  he 
seems  to  have  felt  always  as  if  a  contradiction  were  explained 
when  both  its  members  were  distinctly  stated.     He  never  trou- 
bled himself  to  find  the  meeting  point — never  even  could  quite 
understand  the  position  of  those  who  were  trying  to  do  so. 
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This,  we  should  say,  more  than  any  of  the  grounds  which 
his  son  has  touched  on  in  a  valuable  and  suggestive  chapter 
(vol.  ii.  526) — though  there  is  much  to  ponder  on  in  all  of 
them — was  the  reason  of  his  being  felt  obscure.  His  sentences 
are  all  perfectly  clear.  We  cannot  remember  one  that  any 
attentive  reader  would  have  the  slightest  diflSculty  in  under- 
standing, so  far  as  the  words  went,  on  a  first  perusal.  What 
made  his  whole  drift  hard  to  follow  was  that,  sooner  or  later, 
his  reader  or  hearer  had  to  surrender  for  a  time  the  belief  that 
logical  coherence  was  the  test  of  truth.  There  is  always  in 
any  sustained  reasoning  of  his,  a  gap  to  be  crossed,  where  no 
logical  bridge  is  possible,  and  his  follower  must  trust  to  the 
wing  of  his  strong  imaginative  faith.  Perhaps,  for  instance, 
it  would  be  possible  to  append  to  every  criticism  given  m 
this  article  some  single  quotation  from  his  writings  which 
should  make  it  appear  erroneous.  He  was  at  home  only  in 
the  region  of  premises.  But  apparent  contradiction  is  a  test  of 
truth  hardly  less  certain  than  real  contradiction  is  of  error, 
and  it  is  worth  while  following  a  leader  who  is  sometimes 
blind  to  the  latter  fact  if  he  is  always  alive  to  the  former. 
At  all  events,  no  one  will  understand  Maurice  who  does  not 
accept  this  as  the  constitution  of  his  mind.  We  would  con- 
nect the  statement  with  what  we  have  said  of  his  indifiFerence  to 
science.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  'the  laws  of  thought 
as  thought' — ^to  take  the  definition  of  logic  which  Maurice  him- 
self preferred  (it  is  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton) — are  appli- 
cable only  on  physical  ground.  But  a  complete  moral  truth 
never  looks  quite  coherent  from  the  outside,  as  a  complete 
physical  truth  does.  And  whatever  weakness  there  was  in 
Maurice's  distrust  of  logical  completeness,  there  was  a  great 
strength  in  that  of  which  it  was  the  mere  distorted  conse- 
quence— his  determination  to  keep  that  faculty  in  man  which 
lays  hold  on  what  is,  unshackled  by  the  more  fallible  decision 
of  the  faculty  of  inference.  The  habit  of  mind  of  which  this 
resolution  is  a  part  is  not  favourable  for  controversy.  But 
all  that  widens  sympathy  prepares  the  mind  for  the  appre- 
hension of  truth. 

We  have  compared  him  to  his  contemporary,  Carlyle,  and 
we  think  that  many  peculiarities  of  his  nature  would  come 
out  more  clearly  if  the  two  were  associated.  But  the  thinker 
whose  neighbourhood  does  most  to  explain  him  is  neither*  a 
contemporary  nor  a  countryman.  The  Socratic  element  in 
his  mind  has  never  yet  been  appreciated.  Especially  in  his 
feeling  about  words  he  is  most  explicable  to  one  who  is  fresh 
from  the  Socratic  dialogues.     The  resolution,  often  so  appa- 
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rently  perverse  and  irritating,  never  to  accept  the  popular 
nomenclature  apart  from  some  definite  standard — a  resolution 
sometimes  really  degenerating  into  verbal  quibbles — the  en- 
deavour constantly  to  seek  for  the  true  meaning  beneath  the 
slovenly  average  misconception,  was  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  aim  of  every  dialogue  in  which  Socrates  takes  part. 
And  it  is  also  an  endeavour  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  we  have 
said  of  his  want  of  the  scientific  instinct,  may  be  called  truly 
scientific  in  spirit.  Nevertheless  it  was  as  often  hurtful  as 
helpful  to  him,  because  it  was  mixed  with  a  feeling  that  is 
essentially  unscientific.  It  is  an  indispensable  preliminary 
of  every  discussion  that  people  should  give  np  using  words  to 
which  they  attach  no  definite  meaning,  and  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  etymology ;  but  we  spoil  the  contribution  which 
the  history  of  language  brings  to  the  elucidation  of  truth 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  regard  it  as  the  key  to  truth. 
However  natural  was  this  habit  of  mind  in  a  Greek  who  knew 
no  language  but  his  own,  it  is  wrought  up  with  the  abandoned 
belief  that  language  is  the  photograph  of  existence,  instead  of 
being  the  mere  shadow  of  thought — a  belief  against  which 
Maurice  has  left  us  some  forcible  protests,  but  of  which  he 
has  also  provided  many  striking  illustrations.  But  we  are 
trying  to  understand  rather  than  to  judge  this  tendency  of 
his  mind,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  relation  to  one  of  the 
mightiest  and  most  elevating  minds  which  has  ever  swayed 
the  history  of  thought. 

We  have  introduced  this  notice  with  an  anecdote,  forcibly 
bringing  home  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  entered  into 
the  meaning  of  what  he  taught  the  influence  he  exercised  on 
the  spirit  that  confronts  the  invisible  world.  That  influence 
is  gathered  up  in  his  own  commentary  on  the  words  of  the 
dying  Hooker,  *  I  go  to  a  world  of  order ' — his  assertion  that 
that  sober  anticipation  more  harmonized  with  the  yearnings 
that  turned  towards  that  mysterious  future  than  all  the 
rapturous  death-bed  utterances  which  are  more  common.  Now 
the  words  seem  to  blend  with  his  own  at  a  like  summons — 
'  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death.'  The  world  beyond  the  grave 
was  not  so  much  the  object  of  his  spoken  contemplations  as 
it  has  been  of  most  holy  men.  His  son  reminds  us — and, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  confusion  is  not  inexplicable — 
that  there  were  those  who  even  qtiestioned  his  faith  in  a 
future  world.  We  recall  a  little  fact  which  throws  some  light 
on  the  mistake.  He  was  once  spending  the  evening  at  the 
Carlyles*  when  the  conversation  turned  on  the  death  of  a  priest 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  devotion  to  the  sick  of  his  own 
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faith,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
anticipation  of  a  future  life  was  a  spring  of  such  devotion. 
Maurice's  view  of  that  question  will  not  be  doubtful  to  any 
one  who  ever  knew  him.  The  word  *  heaven/  in  any  sense 
of  B»  future  condition,  was  one  of  an  odd  little  group,  including 
*the  soul,'  *  religion,'  &c.,  which  acted  on  him  as  the  tradi- 
tional red  rag  on  a  bull.  To  the  surprise  of  the  auditor  of 
the  discussion,  it  was  Carlyle  who  on  this  occasion  took  the 
orthodox  view.  *  It's  a  great  influence,  the  future  life ;  we 
must  not  make  light  of  it,'  he  said.  Perhaps  if  he  who 
then  seemed  to  make  light  of  it  were  now  among  us,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  power,  he  would  be  converted  to  the  sense  of 
a  fuller  meaning  in  that  warning.  Not  to  a  more  firm  belief 
in  the  future  life,  for  truly  that  is  impossible.  He  does  not 
believe  it  now  more  than  he  believed  it  then.  But  it  might 
be  that  if  he  knew  more  of  the  current  of  thought  that,  strong 
before  he  left  us,  is  irresistible  now,  he  would  have  been 
brought  to  a  stronger  belief  in  the  present  life — the  life  that 
belongs  to  the  seen  and  the  outward,  the  life  that  satisfies, 
the  life  that  quenches  the  thirst  for  God.  If  one  should  arise 
who  united  this  belief  to  his  message,  he  would  be  the  teacher 
of  the  age.  But  to  imagine  such  a  combination  is,  perhaps, 
to  suppose  things  united  in  this  imperfect  world  whose  union 
is  kept  for  that  which  shall  end  so  many  a  divorce,  and  in 
which  it  must  be  the  fervent  belief  of  every  one  who  has  learnt 
from  him  that  he  has  learnt  more  and  taught  more  than  in 
that  fragment  of  his  being  which  can  be  commemorated  in  a 
memoir.  julia  wedgwood. 


Art.  III. — Father  Curci  and  the  Vatican. 

II  Vaticano  Begio,  Tarlo  Svperstitc  delta  Chiesa  Cattolica. 
Studii  dedicati  al  Giovane  Clero  ed  al  Laicato  Credento 
rescente  il  1888.     C.  M.  Curci,  Sao. 

The  Royal  Vatican,  Surviving  Cankertvoim  of  the  Catlwlic 
Church.  Studies  dedicated  to  the  Younger  Clergy  and 
the  Believing  Laity  at  the  end  of  1883.  By  C.  M.  Curci, 
Priest.    Florence  and  Rome :  Fratelli  Bencini 

On  the  eleventh  of  February,  1883,  Father  Curci,  ex-member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  commenced  a  series  of  conferences 
:at  the  Palazzo  Sinibaldi,  in  Eome.     The  number  of  the  con- 
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ferences  was  to  hare  been  ten  or  eleven,  but  after  tlie  sixth 
they  were  abruptly  discontinued.  Various  rumours  were  rife 
at  the  time  respecting  tlie  true  reasons  for  this  interrup- 
tion. Some  persons  opined  that  the  famous  preacher  bad 
ceased  his  lectures  from  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  their 
small  success.  But  the  more  general  belief  prevailed  that 
Father  Curci  had  been — whether  officially  or  ojiciously—loi' 
bidden  from  the  Vatican  to  continue  the  conferences. 

The  Preface  of  the  volume  now  before  us  deals  at  its  outset 
with  the  history  of  this  matter.  The  writer  excuses  himself 
for  entering  into  minutite  on  the  subject  by  the  declaration  that 
they  furnish  strong  proofs  of  the  trammels  which  impede  the 
personal  action  of  the  Pope,  whenever  it  is  feared  that  such 
action  may  tend  to  check  the  mundane  policy  which  prevails 
at  the  Vatican,  or  to  injure  the  mundane  interests  pursued 
there.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  here  into  all  the  details  of 
the  transaction.  For  our  present  purpose  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  Father  Curci  brings  forward  evidence  to  justify  his 
statement  that  among  the  Vatican  powers  '  there  was  neither 
the  frankness  to  allow  him  to  speak  freely,  nor  the  courage  to 
forbid  him  openly.'  And  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
matter  is  only  important  as  showing  the  state  of  things  at 
the  Vatican  above  alluded  to  ;  and  that  he  gives  no  weight  to, 
and  feels  no  rancour  because  of,  his  personal  grievances.  The 
point  that  he  insists  on  is,  that  *  the  huge  mass  of  humaji 
interests  which  has  arisen  around  the  Popes,  and  has  consoh- 
dated  itself  into  an  immutable  system  based  wholly  and 
always  on  their  (the  Popes')  infallible  omnipotence  ' — that  this 
mass  of  purely  human  interests,  which  he  calls  the  *  Vaticano 
Kegio,'  or  Royal  Vatican,  including  under  that  epithet  the 
Curia  and  the  Court,  is  the  supreme  cause  of  the  present 
decadence  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  Italy. 
Father  Curci  admits  that  in  other  centuries  the  Church  has 
gone  through  phases  of  decadence  ;  but  in  every  such  case  he 
says  that  the  men  most  distinguished  for  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom, including  Pier  Damiano  and  St.  Bernard,  have  clearly 
perceived  the  temporal  power  to  be  injurious  to  the  moral 
perfection  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  Church. 

These  utterances  will  be  accepted  by  most  English  readers 
very  much  as  matters  of  course.  But  coming  from  the  pBU 
of  a  man  who  has  been  devoted  to  the  Komish  Church  from 
early  youth,  and  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  belonged 
to  the  Company  of  Jesuits,  they  are  very  remarkable.  Two 
points  strikingly  emerge  from  them :  first,  that  a  religious- 
minded  Italian  ecclesiastic  perceives  and  admits  the  present 
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decay,  for  all  good  purposes,  of  the  influences  of  his  Church  ; 
and  second,  that  he  boldly  and  publicly  attributes  this  decay, 
'especially  in  Italy,'  to  the  covetous  grasping  at  temporal 
power  on  the  part  of  the  *  Yaticano  Regio.'  We  may  state  at 
once  that  in  the  following  pages  the  word  '  Vatican  *  will  be 
used  as  Father  Curci  uses  it,  viz.,  as  a  compendious  expres- 
sion for  theBoman  Court  and  Curia  in  their  purely  mundane, 
form. 

But  not  only  in  the  past  and  the  present  does  our  author 
see  danger  and  disaster  to  the  Church  flowing  from  the  tem- 
poral  power ;  he  foretells  that  unless  this  be  relinquished,  the 
breach  between  laity  and  clergy  will  infallibly  widen  and  in* 
crease.  After  pointing  out  that  there  have  been  times  when, 
in  the  providence  of  Ood,  the  human  interests  of  the  Vatican 
were  serviceable  to  the  Church,  but  that  in  the  present  day 
this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Father  Curci  writes — 

In  the  attitude  assumed  by  oivil  society  as  it  advanced,  the  Vatican, 
being  by  reason  of  its  worldly  interests  too  tightly  bound  to  the  old  that 
was}passing  away,  either  did  not  recognize  or  did  not  appreciate  the  new 
that  was  rising.  Perceiying  ordy  that  the  new  state  oi  things  would  bo 
unfruitful  of  worldly  advantage  to  itself,  it  opposed  it,  and  cast  all  the 
odium  of  doing  so  on  the  Church.  .  .  •  Thus  it » happened  in  the  case  of 
the  Bsformation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
separation  of  one-third  of  Christendom  from  Borne,  and  the  complete 
emancipation  of  the  laity  in  the  two-thirds  remaining  Catholic,  as  to  all 
questions  of  civilization  and  science.  The  same  thing  is  happening  at 
the  present  day  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  the  Vatican,  not  find- 
ing itself  at  the  level  of  modem  civil  progress,  regards  the  latter  vdth 
envy  and'  bitterness,  rendering  the  Church  and  the  Papacy  odious,  and 
provoking  a  further  separation  of  the  laity  from  CathoHcism — a  sepa- 
ration which  will  be  neither  heresy  or  schism,  but  sheer  increduhty 
tmder  the  form  of  Indifferentism,  ...  If  I  know  anything  of  the 
thoughts  and  tendencies  which  animate  our  believing  laity — ^in  whose 
habits  and  writings  I  have  been  versed  for  some  forty  years—they  desire 
more  spirituality  in  the  practice  of  religion,  and  less  materialify  in  its 
forms ;  more  liberty  and  love  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties,  and  less  con- 
straint and  conmdand ;  in  the  preaching  of  the  Divine  Word  fewer  new 
miracles  and  new  revelations,  and  more  learning  and  wisdom  to  discover 
the  admirable  harmony  which  exists  between  the  ancient  revelation  and 
human  reason.  Nor  are  their  ideas  otherwise  than  sensible  respecting 
the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  whom  they  would  desire,  indeed,  to  see 
respected  and  decently  provided  for,  but  not  invested  with  the  signs  of 
external  authority  and  privilege ;  esteeming  far  above  these  things  the 
true  ecclesiasticiJ  spirit,  alienation  from  secular  afiairs,  and  active 
ohiurity.  Now  all  this  is  strictly  evangelical  and  apostolical.  And  it  was. 
surely  a  most  salutary  coincidence  that  just  at  the  time  when  society  (X 
speak  always  of  its  sound  and  believing  portions)  was  thus  disposed. 
Divine  Providence  shotkld  have  removed  a  form  of  human  supremacy 
which,  however  useful  it  may  have  been  in  earlier  social  circumstances, 
was  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  new  conditions  of  an  adult  civiliza* 
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tion.  It  was,  if  I  may  so  speak,  an  invitation  from  God  to  the  Choreh 
to  withdraw  herself  from  the  tempestaous  agitations  of  the  world ;  frt>m 
the  tortuous  intrigaes  of  that  perfidious  sphinx  which  men  call  Politic*  ;- 
from  the  seductions  of  power,  and  the  corruptions  of  courts,  and  to  rise 
into  a  higher  spiritual  sphere  whose  purity  might  rival  that  of  the  five 
splendid  centuries  which  separated  the  catacombs  from  the  regal  crown 
of  her  Pontififo. 

Farther  on,  the  writer  laments  that  this  Providential 
design  was  not  understood,  but  adds  plainly  that  the  '  Yatieano 
Begio  '  was  least  of  all  able  to  understand  it ;  and  that  if  it 
had  understood,  it  would  have  opposed  it !  Having  once 
entered  on  the  mistaken  attempt  to  clutch  back  its  lost  power, 
there  were  no  unworthy  means  to  which  it  did  not  blindly 
have  recourse.  The  material  overthrow  which  should  have 
led  the  Church  to  a  true  and  great  moral  triumph  was,  on  the 
contrary,  followed  by  a  moral  disaster  of  which  no  mortal  eye 
can  measure  the  consequences.  Whereas  that  material  ruin 
was  ordained  to  raise  the  Church  to  a  higher  spirituality 
answering  to  the  improved  civil  conditions  of  the  world,  the 
Vatican,  in  its  feverish  desire  to  regain  its  worn-out  tempo- 
ralities, has  impelled  the  Italian  clergy  into  a  condition  of 
moral  degradation  probably  unexampled  in  history,  due  allow- 
ance made  for  the  difference  between  the  present  and  former 
times.  In  many  ecclesiastics  Father  Curci  admits  that  this 
adhesion  to  the  Vatican  arises  from  a  superstitious  faith  in  its 
(the  Vatican's)  capital  dogma  of  Papal  infallibilitv  and  omni- 
potence {sic).  But  in  the  greater  part,  and  that  the  most  en- 
lightened and  clear-seeing,  of  the  clergy  it  is  due  to  terrorism. 
This  terrorism  inculcated  by  the  Vatican  is,  says  our  author, 
80  formidable  that  the  clergy  dare  scarcely  whisper  a  word 
of  what  is  in  their  hearts  to  the  ear  of  their  most  trusted 
friend,  and  the  most  excellent  and  irreproachable  ecclesiastics 
are  reduced  to  plot  and  conspire  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  as 
criminals  conspire  to  commit  a  crime.  Curci  himself  is,  as 
he  declares,  able  to  disregard  the  terroridm  which  oppresses 
the  very  flower  of  the  Italian  clergy,  not  from  any  speciid  gift 
of  heroism,  to  which  he  makes  no  claim,  but  simply  from  the 
fact  that  the  Vatican  having  exhausted  against  him  all  the 
weapons  which  Providence  permits  them  to  use  ('  and  these  are 
merely  the  ordinary  weapons  of  human  malice,  for,  thanks  to 
modem  civilization,  there  can  be  no  talk  of  the  rack,  the  block, 
or  the  stake '),  he  has  nothing  worse  to  fear  at  their  hands 
than  has  already  happened.  He  therefore  resolved  to  liberate 
his  own  soul,  and  do  what  in  him  lay  to  further  the  dignity  of 
the  Church  and  the  free  action  of  her  Supreme  Pastor.    Jr 
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illustration  of  the  nature  of  his  effort,  he  quotes  the  well- 
inown  story  of  the  king  of  Spain  who  ran  the  risk  of  being 
burnt  to  death  because  court  etiquette  forbade  any  one's  seiz- 
ing him  to  extinguish  the  flames ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  one 
sort  of  argument  employed  to  make  him  desist  from  his 
Attempt,  he  narrates  an  anecdote  to  which  we  shaU  come  pre- 
sently. Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  apologue  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  the  words  of  Father  Curci's  own  exposition  of  it  are 
worth  giving,  because,  in  our  judgment,  they  indicate  less  hope- 
fulness and  confidence  in  the  personal  action  of  the  present 
Pope  than  the  learned  Jesuit  displayed  a  year  or  so  back.  In 
an  article  printed  in  The  British  Quartebly  Review  for  July, 
1880,  and  which  treats  of  Father  Curci's  *  New  Translation  of 
the  Gospels,'  the  writer  points  out  grounds  for  hoping  that 
Leo  XIII.  will  gradually  emancipate  himself  from  the  tram- 
mels bequeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessor ;  and  that  as  in 
*  process  of  time  death  naturally  removes  the  cardinals  created 
by  Pius  IX.,  these  will  be  replaced  by  ecclesiastics  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  unworldly  spirit.  This  was  Father  Curci's 
hope ;  and  that  it  was  not  an  unfounded  one  is  clearly  proved 
by  many  circumstances  recorded  in  the  article  alluded  to.  But, 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  three  years 
and  a  half  which  have  elapsed  since  that  time  have  not  con- 
firmed expectation,  nor  revived  hope.  Any  attempt  to  discuss 
here  what  are  the  innermost  sentiments  and  convictions  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  would  of  course  be  an  idle  pretension.  But 
it  is  certain  that  his  public  utterances,  and  those  of  the  organs 
supposed  specially  tb  represent  his  policy,  have  latterly  come 
Tery  near  rivalling  the  intolerant  and  intransigent  speeches 
of  Pius  IX.  Here  are  Father  Curci's  words,  after  quoting  the 
etory  of  the  king  of  Spain  who  perished  a  victim  to  the 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  personal  inviolability — 

.  My  own  case  appears  to  me  very  similar.  If  others  feel  themselves 
bound  by  unlimited  reverence  to  remain  gazing  in  awe- struck  silence, 
let  them  do  as  they  will.  As  for  myself,  I  have  not  those  motives  for 
-silence,  and  I  throw  myself  forward  to  render  what  little  aid  I  can  for 
-the  saving  of  the  Papacy,  such  as  Christ  created  it,  in  order  that  I  may 
not  behold  it  perish  in  fire  and  smoke  by  reason  of  the  arbitrary  extra- 
vagances introduced  into  it  by  men.  I  have  not  leave  to  do  this  from 
the  threatened  victim ;  nor  did  I  need  to  have  it,  since  the  danger 
menaces  not  an  individual  person  or  institution,  but  Truth  itself,  which 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  He,  thanked  be  His  name,  has  given 
the  required  permission  to  whosoever  behoves  on  Him  and  loves  Him. 
Let  this  consideration,  also,  serve  to  justify  my  mode  of  proceeding, 
perhaps  somewhat  too  hasty  and  unceremonious.     In  the  rapid  and 

?erilous  work  of  saving  life  one  cannot  proceed,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
'ope,  with  genuflexions  and  kissins  of  hands. 
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Here  we  have  the  distinct  Btatement  that  the  writer  has 
received  no  permission  or  authorization  for  his  attempt  from 
the  individual  chiefly  and  personally  interested  in  it,  namely^ 
the  Pope.  And  although  in  a  preceding  passage  Father  Gurci 
says,  '  Under  the  circumstances  wherein  the  Pontiff  now  finda 
himself,  it  is  necessary  to  affront  the  odious  appearance  of 
disobliging  him  by  proceedings  which  he  is  constrained  ex- 
ternally to  disapprove,  but  which,  within  himself,  he  must 
certainly  (per  fermo)  approve  and  recognize  to  be  just;'  yet 
nevertheless  we,  and  the  general  public,  have  no  solid  grounds 
to  justify  us  in  assuming  that  the  Pope  does  approve  them. 
The  present  writer  has  avery  reason  to  believe  that  Father 
Gurci  is  an  eminently  truthful  man.  And  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  in  writing  the  above  passage  he  was 
entirely  sincere.  But  to  what  extent  the  wish  was  here  'father 
to  the  thought '  it  is  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  determine. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Pope  would  be  willing— or  perhaps  it 
might  be  more  accurate  to  say,  would  have  been  willing  at 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate — to  make  some  temporal 
sacrifices  in  the  supreme  interest  of  spiritual  advantages. 
And  it  is  certain  that  a  very  influential  party  in  the  Curia — the 
whole  Vatican,  in  fact,  in  Curci's  acceptation  of  the  word — 
violently  opposes  any  such  tendency.  Perhaps  we  shall 
obtain  an  approximation  to  the  true  state  of  things  if  we 
simply  consider  that,  in  order  to  break  down  that  opposition, 
the  Pontiff  must  needs  have  been  a  great  man ;  and  that  Leo 
XIII.,  though  zealous  and  conscientious,  is  not  a  great  man. 

It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  pass  to  which  Vatican 
government  and  Vatican  teaching  have  brought  things  in  Italy, 
that  even  those  utterances  of  Father  Gurci  which  are  most  in 
harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the  thoughtful  laity  are  re* 
ceived  with  a  certain  coolness  and  mistrust,  merely  because  they 
come  from  a  priest.  The  present  writer  has  opportunities  of 
gathering  opinions  from  very  various  classes  of  Italian  society^ 
and  in  almost  every  case  approval  of  Gurci*s  book  is  qualified 
by  the  remark,  *  But  you  know,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
put  implicit  faith  in  him.  He  has  been  a  Jesuit,  and  he  is  & 
priest.'  To  all  remonstrances  against  this  narrow  and  un- 
generous view  the  reply  is  usually  a  shrug,  and  the  excla- 
mation, *  Sa  e  tutto  hottega ! '  (*  It  is  all  an  affair  of  the  shop.') 
It  is  vain  to  point  out  that  in  this  individual  case  all  caste 
interests  and  personal  ambitions  are  conspicuously  disregarded. 
Mistrust  and  suspicion  are  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  removed 
by  one,  or  two,  or  a  dozen  such  examples.  And  although  they 
may  be,  and  are,  unreasonable  in  the  present  instance,  they 
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are  the  strictlv  logical  outcome  of  centuries  full  of  too  eloquent 
facts.  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  And  the  rough 
good  sense  and  conscience  of  the  Italian  populations  has 
judged  the  Vatican  by  its  fruits.  Nor  is  this  result  confined 
to  the  laity  or  the  vulgar.  By  a  noteworthy  reaction  of 
immoral  teaching  on  the  teacher,  the  Vatican  itself  is  filled 
with  scepticism  when  anything  like  a  singleminded  and  con- 
scientiously self-sacrificing  course  of  action  is  brought  under 
its  observation.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  we  promised,  a  page  or  two  back,  to  lay 
before  the  reader. 

The  incident  took  place  after  the  interruption  of  Curci's 
conferences,  and  when  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  pub- 
lishing the  work  now  under  consideration.  Father  Curd 
writes — 

A  few  days  before  leaving  Borne  I  went  to  see  a  cardinal  who  has  one 
of  the  most  princely  positions  among  the  members  of  the  Cttria,  The 
first  thing  he  asked  me  was  whether  it  were  true  that  I  intended  going 
to  Florence  to  write  a  book  there,  and  what  would  be  the  subject  of  the 
book.  Having  answered  in  general  terms  that  it  was  true,  and  that  I 
hoped  it  would  be  of  some  service  to  the  Church,  he  began  to  exhort  me 
to  be  on  my  guard  against  illusions.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  my  assur- 
ances that  I  would  do  my  best,  but  reinforced  his  arguments  by  observing 
that  the  devil  very  often  interferes  in  our  plans  and  intentions.  Upon 
this  I  somewhat  lost  patience,  and  all  in  a  breath,  and  without  giving  him 
-time  to  interrupt  me,  I  answered  him  pretty  nearly  as  follows :  '  iSsten* 
jour  Eminence.  If  I,  instead  of  being  a  simple  priest*  were  to  find  my- 
self, in  the  service  of  the  Church,  occupying  this  splendid  apartment;  if  I 
frequented  sumptuous  banquets,  and  passed  through  the  city  in  a  noble 
equipage,  being  all  the  time  perfectly  content  with  myself,  and  with  the 
Church  which  I  supposed  myself  to  be  serving  after  that  fashion,  then 
indeed  I  should  greatly  fear  that  I  might  be  under  an  illusion  1  But  living 
«8  I  now  live,  in  the  service  of  that  same  Church ;  cast  out  with  ignominy 
at  seventy-five  years  of  age  from  ecclesiastical  society ;  separated  urom  lay 
and  domestic  society,  into  which,  having  left  it  in  my  early  youth,  a  sense 
of  religious  duty  prevents  me  from  returning  as  an  old  man ;  with  no 
other  means  of  living  than  thirty-three  $oldi  (about  sixteen  pence)  a  day 
allowed  me  by  the  government  as  a  member  of  a  suppressed  religious 
community,  and  the  uncertain  payment  for  an  occasional  mass ;  with  the 
prospect  of  ending  my  days  in  a  refuge  for  mendicants,  or  a  hospital ;  and 
yet  feeling  myself  so  cheerful  and  content  that  I  would  not  change  my 
condition  for  all  the  red  hats  in  the  wide  world — oh,  believe  me,  your 
Eminence,  this  is  a  state  of  things  with  which  Jesus  Christ  must  have 
something  to  do.  The  devil  would  be  too  great  a  blockhead  if  he  hoped 
to  find  followers  in  the  world  by  means  of  such  seductions  as  these  1  * 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
Father  Curci  describes  how  the  present  work  took  entire 
possession  of  his  mind  and  heart.  On  reaching  Florence,  he 
found  that  the  press  was  ahready  beginning  to  make  a  great 
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noise  about  his  forthcoming  book.  The  liberal  papers  anr 
nonnced  triumphantly  that  Father  Gorci  was  about  to  make 
a  violent  attack  agamst  the  Church  and  the  Pope;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  announcement  the  ex- Jesuit  received  large^ 
numbers  of  letters,  both  signed  and  anonymous,  from  Borne, 
orgentl/  conjuring  him  not  to  give  occasion  for  this  grievous 
scandal.  Father  Curci  opines— and  few  candid  persons  who 
know  anything  of  Boman  ecclesiastical  politics  will  disagree 
with  him — ^that  somef  at  least,  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  the 
newspaper  articles  which  provoked  them,  may  have  been  in- 
directly inspired  by  the  Vatican  itself.  '  But  be  that  as  it  may,' 
he  says,  'seeing  the  heated  disposition  of  men's  minds,  I 
was  convinced  that  even  had  I  published  a  fragment  of  the 
''Summa"of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  people  would  have  dis- 
covered in  it  just  what  they  expected  to  discover.'  He  there- 
fore relinquished  his  purpose  for  a  time,  and  endeavoured  to 
turn  his  attention  to  other  work.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
conception  of  the  book  before  us  too  entirely  occupied  hia 
brain  to  allow  of  his  producing  anything  else  at  that  moment. 
As  to  the  '  scandal '  which  he  was  about  to  occasion,  he  justly 
observes  that '  the  real  scandal  consists  in  doing  blameworthy 
actions,  not  in  calling  attention  to  them  with  the  honest  aim 
of  amending  them.'  And  he  confesses,  moreover,  that  the 
*  scandalous '  title  {titolo  scandaloso,  as  the  reader  will  readily 
understand,  simply  means,  in  this  case,  a  title  which  strongly 
arouses  public  attention  and  appeals  to  the  public  conscience) 
pleased  him  especially ;  it  was,  he  thought,  so  opportune,  and 
well  adapted  to  give  a  shock  to  public  opinion  by  calling 
attention  to — 

the  tmspeakably  grave  scandal  of  attributing  a  Divine  nature  to  purely^ 
human  things — and  what  eUeU  idolatry  f — which  scandal  has  endured 
for  four  centories,  and,  after  having  so  largely  contributed  to  the  heretical 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  at  the  present  time  occasioning  another 
schism,  truly  less  noisy,  but  by  no  means  less  serious. 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are  our  own. 

Father  Curci,  in  corfduding  his  preface,  observes  that  he 
has  dedicated  his  book  to  the  younger  clergy  and  the  believing 
laity,  because  he  hopes  that  to  these  two  classes  it  may 
prove  to  be  peculiarly  useful.  He  specially  addresses  the 
younger  clergy,  since,  as  he  says,  their  elders  either  have  no 
need  of,  or  are  little  susceptible  to,  similar  exhortations. 
And  he  solemnly  observes  that,  in  order  to  clear  the  intellect 
and  purify  the  conscience  to  judge  of  this  important  matter, 
the  true  method  would  be  *  to  replace  Jesus  Christ  in  the  chief 
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place  which  belongs  to  Him  in  the  copscience,  the  love,  and 
the  hopes  Of  all  Christian  peoples.' 

And  here  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  few  pregnant  words 
of  Euggero  Bonghi's  in  a  recent  article  on  the  *Vaticano 
Regio  *  published  in  the  *  Nuova  Antologia.'  *  The  Royal 
Vatican,  which  Curci  makes  wholly  and  solely  responsible  for 
all  the  evil,  would  neither  have  arisen,  nor  could  continue  to 
subsist,  were  not  its  seeds  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Spiritual  Vatican,  and  had  not  its  roots  struck  deep  there/ 
Although,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  believing  Father  Gurci 
to  be  entirely  sincere,  both  in  his  attachment  to  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  his  desire  to  see  it  purified  from  its  present  cor- 
ruptions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  reform  as  the  ex-Jesuit  desires  must  inevitably  lop 
away  much  to  which  he  at  present  adheres.  That  attribution 
of  a  '  Divine  nature  to  purely  human  things '  which,  as  he 
truly  says,  is  nothing  else  but  idolatry,  is  a  dangerous  theme 
for  a  Boman  Catholic  to  touch  on.  Before  the  Church  of 
Bome  can  'replace  Jesus  Christ  in  the  chief  place  which 
belongs  to  Hun,'  she  must  abandon  a  great  many  things 
which  cannot  come  strictly  under  the  definition  of  the  '  Vati- 
cano  Begio,'  but  which  are  equally  incompatible  with  pure 
evangelical  doctrine.  Indeed,  in  a  later  page  Curci  breaks 
forth  into  an  eloquent  lamentation  as  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Bedeemer  in  Boman  Catholic  preaching  and  teaching,  and  as 
to  the  intrusion  of  an  extravagant  multiplicity  of '  new  saints, 
new  madonnas,  new  miracles,  and  new  revelations,  announced 
in  the  Catholic  newspapers ; '  and  writes  the  following  striking 
words :  *  I  believe  this  to  be  at  the  present  day  the  greatest 
calamity  of  Christian  Italy.  But  as  for  me,  if  this  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  saints  and  madonnas  is  to  obliterate  Jesus 
Christ  from  my  mind,  then  will  I  thrust  from  me  both  saints 
and  madonnas,  and  cling  only  to  Jesus,  without  whom  neither 
could  these  exist  nor  I  myself  be  a  Christian.' 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  chapters  and  an  appendix. 
The  chapters  treat  respectively  (1)  of  the  meaning  given  in 
this  work  to  'Vaticano  Begio,'  and* its  origin;  (2)  of  the 
former  usefulness  of  the  *  Vaticano  Begio,'  and  how  it  became 
the  cankerworm  of  the  Church;  (8)  modem  civilization,  and 
how  it  is  adverse  to  the  Vatican,  and  the  Vatican  to  it ;  (4) 
the  Christian  elements  which  inform  modem  civilization ; 
(6)  inquiry  whether  a  restoration,  even  partial,  of  the  temporal 
power  be  possible ;  (6)  errors  in  the  affirmative  reply  to  the 
above  question,  and  their  disastrous  effects ;  (7)  correction  of 
abuses,  and  raising  of  the  level  of  the  clergy,  the  supreme 
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present  need  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  will  be  perceived  at 
once  that  the  above  subjects,  elaborately  developed  in  upwards 
of  three  hundred  closely  printed  octavo  pages^make  up  a  very 
voluminous  mass.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  matter 
is  comparatively  uninteresting  to  the  English  reader,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  to  us  much  of  it  is  equivalent  merely  to 
^precher  les  convertis/  although  it  all  has  an  undeniable 
importance  from  the  psychological,  or  the  historical,  point  of 
view.  The  parts  of  the  works  which  will  be  read  with  the 
most  surprise — and,  we  think,  with  occasional  incredulity — 
among  ourselves,  are  those  which  set  forth  instances  of  the 
degraded  morality,  the  shameless  tyranny,  thena't/'worldliness, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  wholly  t^n-Christian  spirit  which  informs 
the  '  Yaticano  Begio.'  The  case  is  a  truly  appalling  one  of 
moral  and  intellectual  blindness.  Several  instances  of  it  are 
alluded  to  by  Curci  with  the  remark  that  the^  are  inexplicable 
save  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  penal  blindness  inflicted  by  God. 
'  The  ancients,'  he  says, '  although  pagans,  had  a  conception 
of  this,  in  the  well-lmown  "  Quos  Deus  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat.'*  But  Isaiah  *  in  the  Old  Testament  has  affirmed  it 
in  express  terms,  quoted  almost  identically  by  Jesus  in  the 
New.' 

Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  Vatican  during  the  latter 
years  of  Pius  IX.,  he  points  out  that  it  was  so  manifestly 
adapted  to  disgust  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  to  further 
the  views  of  the  extreme  parties,  virulent  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  religion  and  established  order,  as  to  arouse  in 
many  honest  minds  the  suspicion  that  Cardinal  Antonelli 
himself  was  secretly  a  Freemason  (!),  +  since  on  no  other 
hypothesis  did  his  policy  seem  explicable.  *But,'  proceeds 
Curci>  '  he  was  only  a  wretched  man  (un  disgraziato)  who 
occupied  himself  with  amassing  money,  and  with  some  other 
things,  and  let  matters  take  their  course  so  long  as  he  but 
retained  his  place.'  As  a  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this 
'  penal  blindness,'  Father  Curci  brings  forward  the  promulga- 
tion of  Pius  IX.'s  famous  Syllabus,  to  which  he  fJludes  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  his  book,  and  always  in  terms  of 
such  heartfelt  sorrow  and  indignation — ^not  to  say  horror — as 
strikingly  demonstrate  his  deep  sense  of  the  evil  done  to 
religion  and  the  Church  by  that  ill-judged  compilation.  In 
one  passage  he  calls  it '  the  Syllabus,  that  negation  of  every 
clement  of  civilization,  as  understood  by  modern  society ; '  I 

*  Isaiah  vi.  10. 

t  Onr  anthor^s  words  are  *  a  Freemason,  in  the  most  sinister  sense  which  is 
given  in  Italy  to  that  word.*  {  Cliapter  ii.  p.  67. 
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in  another,*  he  gives  the  following  description  of  it,  after 
having  premised  that  an  eminent  cardinal  expressed  himself 
on  one  occasion  much  scandalized  that  Garci  did  not  believe 
in  the  Syllabus  as  implicitly  as  in  the  Apostles'  Creed — 

These  eighty  propositions  (the  Florentine  edition  of  1865  adds  eighteen 
others)  are  ooUeoted,  it  is  not  known  by  whom,-|-  from  that  mare  magnum 
of  epistles  to  priyate  persons,  Allocations,  Encyclicals,  and  Apostolic 
Letters,  with  wnich  the  most  loquacious  of  Pontiffs  who  ever  sate  in  the 
Vatican  wearied  the  ears  of  Christendom  during  the  thirty-two  years  of 
his  reign,  without  ever  appearing  weary  himselt  These  propositions 
could  not  possess  any  higher  authority  over  consciences  than  belon^d  to 
the  documents  whence  they  were  extracted.  When  the  Papal  infaUibility 
was  defined  by  the  Vatican  Council,  it  was  repeatedly  stated  that  infalUbiUty 
only  existed  in  those  cases  wherein  the  Pontiff  speaks  ex  cathedra — that  is 
to  say  as  master  of  the  universal  Church — as  concerns  faith  and  morals  set 
forth  in  revelation ;  and  this  is  done  only  in  the  dogmatic  Bulls.  Now 
there  is  not  one  single  proposition  of  the  Syllabus  extracted  from  any 
document  of  that  nature.  In  fact,  the  Syllabus  was  for  Pius  IX.  what 
the  Decretals  werej  for  preceding  Popes.  And  I  ask,  how  can  it  bo 
believed  that  any  one  who  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  so  has  the  right 
te  pick  out  hundreds  of  propositions  from  the  dusty  Decretals,  and  pro- 
pose them  to  the  belief  of  the  universal  Church  as  so  many  dogmas  of 
faith  ?  Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  Pope^s  having,  in  despite  of  the  liturgy^ 
not  only  seen  but  surpassed  the  die$  Petri,  can  have  conferred  on  him  a 
power  of  defining  dogmas  not  granted  even  to  St.  Peter  himself.  So  that 
we  may  send  the  Syllabus  to  sleep  as  a  new  dietinzlone  among  the 
Deoreteds ;  although  it  cannot  sleep  tiie  sleep  of  the  just,  by  reason  of  the 
innumerable  sins  of  which  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  not  blameless 
cause. 

One  of  the  gravest  stumbling-blocks  which  Curci  finds  in 
the  Syllabus,  and  one  of  the  gravest  negations  of  Christian 
doctrine,  is  the  explict  affirmation  of  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  use  force  and  violence  for  the  correction  of  spiritual  error 
and  misbelief.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  which  is  altogether  a 
tremendous  act  of  accusation  against  the  '  Yaticano  Begio,' 
our  writer  elaborately  discusses  the  thorny  question  of  the 
punishment  of  heretics.  He  maintains  that  the  Church,  as 
such,  has  never  inflicted  torture  or  death  for  heresy ;  but  that 
in  the  days  when,  and  in  the  lands  where,  heresy  was  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  existing  civil  order,  the  Church  merely 
entered  into  the  matter  as  an  expert^  so  to  speak,  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  degree  of  the  error,  in  the  same  way  as 
a  surgeon  is  called  in  to  verify  the  gravity  of  a  wound,  or  a 
chemist  to  determine  the  presence  of  poison.  When  once  the 
heresy  was  established,  the  secular  arm  did  its  work.    It  is 

•  Chapter  iii.  p.  110. 

t  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  late  Cardinal  Bilio,  recently  deceased, 
took  a  large  and  leading  share  in  this  work. 
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not  necessary  here  to  insist  on  the  eyasive  natare  of  such 
arguments  as  these,  nor  to  point  out  how  far  those  who  use 
them  fall  below  the  standard  of  Christian  sincerity.  We  may 
content  ourselves  with  admitting  that,  as  Father  Curci  main- 
tains, the  above  excuse,  lame  as  it  is,  is  the  only  possible  one 
that  can  be  adduced  by  Roman  Catholic  apologisto  in  defence 
of  their  Church.  But  now,  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  have  the  Soman  Pontiff  affirming  the 
right  of  the  Church  qud  Church  to  punish  heresy  and  error» 
and  infringements  of  her  discipline  !  Here  are  Father  Curci*8 
words — 

In  that  Sjllabiu  whidi  the  majority  of  Italian  biahops  longed  to  have 
declared  matter  of  Dirine  faith,  the  Article  XXIV.,  by  condemning  the 
negative  proposition  afllrma  the  positive  one :  namely,  that  '  Ecoleeia 
habet  jas  via  inferendae ; '  and  aa  thongh  that  were  not  enon^,  it  is 
atrin^ently  reaffirmed  in  the  appendix  {kti,  XV.)  that '  Ecclesis  competit 
ina  violi^rea  legnm  ananun  pcenis  temporalibna  eoercendi.'  A  letter  of 
Pina  IX.,  we  know  not  to  whom,  and  an  Allocution,  possibly  uttered 
extempore,  are  truly  proper  vehicles  for  imposing  on  the  conscience  of 
all  CaUiolics,  present  and  fnture,  a  doctrine  onhefud  of  before  throughout 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  I  And  were  this  doctrine  taken  serionsly* 
and  not  for  the  mad  and  cruel  shamelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican 
(imjpudenza  vaticana)  which  it  is,  it  would  suffice  to  provoke  an  apostasy 
from  the  Cathohc  Church  no  less  serious  than  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  another  passage*  Curci  declares  this  doctrine  to  be 
'  equally  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  modem  generations.'  But  that  it  was 
carried  into  practice  so  long  as  the  Vatican  had  the  power  to 
do  so,  he  gives  the  following  narrative  to  prove — 

I  have  lately  made  acquaintance  with  an  ex-member  of  a  religions 
order  who  is  a  living  document  of  what  I  have  above  affirmed.  This 
person,  persuaded  that  the  Church  stood  in  need  of  a  disciplinary  reform, 
drew  up  a  project  in  that  sense,  dividing  it  under  various  heads,  and  got 
a  cardinal  to  present  it  to  Pius  IX.  in  1860,  together  with  a  petition  for  a 
reply.  After  naving  vainly  waited  for  one  several  months,  he  began  to 
prmt  his  composition  privately.  But  the  matter  having  been  disoovered, 
tiie  book  was  aequeatrated^  and  the  author  arrested  and  taken  to  tho 
common  priaon.  He  imagmed  hia  punishment  to  have  been  inflicted 
for  the  offence  of  clandestine  wrinting ;  but  he  was  soon  to  be  un- 
deceived, and  made  to  understand  that  the  matter  was  far  graver  than  he 
had  supposed.  In  fact,  the  '  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  ' 
.  claimed  him  aa  its  own  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal  AntonelH,  thus  de- 
claring the  matter  to  be  a  purely  religious  one.  And,  the  guil^  person 
having  been  removed  to  anothen  prison,  his  trial  was  instituted,  his  cause 
judged,  and  sentence  pronounced,  without  his  ever  seeing  his  judges  (save 
one  alone  on  certain  rare  occasions),  and  without  having  communicated  to 

•  Chapter  v.  p.  214. 
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him  in  writing  the  heads  of  his  indictment,  or  even  the  sentence,  which 
was  given  after  several  months  of  mysterious  procedure.  This  sentence 
(without  appeal)  condencmed  the  book  to  the  flames,  and  its  author  to 
expulsion  Srom  his  Order,  to  perpetual  interdict  a  divinia,  and  to  twelve 
years'  penal  servitude.  In  homage  to  the  truth  I  am  bound  to  add  that 
no  tortures  were  inflicted,  nor  was  there  any  talk  of  the  stake ;  but  this  i&. 
not  the  only  case  wherein  the  Vatican  is  indebted  to  modem  civilization 
for  not  doing  far  worse  than  it  does.  Meanwhile  the  condemned  man  was 
taken  to  Cometo  to  expiate  his  sentence  in  conunon  with  other  malefactors. 
And  there  he  remained  during  two  years  and  some  months,  until  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  Napoleon  III.  to  demand  hishberation  as  a  French 
subject,  being  by  birUi  a  Gorsican.  My  pen  falls  from  my  hand,  and  I 
can  proceed  no  further.  I  will  but  add  that  if,  in  order  to  free  the  Church 
and  the  Papacy  from  their  responsibility  before  the  world  for  such  in- 
famies (there  are  those  who  will  have  to  answer  them  before  God),  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibihty  of  their  ever  being  renewed,  there  were 
no  other  iiuman  means  than  the  breach  of  Porta  Fia,^'  then  I  say  that 
every  Christian  soul,  even  although  deploring  and  disapproving  those  who 
brought  it  about,  must  bless  Divine  Providence  for  having  permitted  it. 

These  are  strong  words  to  come  from  a  Jesuit  priest,  but 
few  honest  minds  that  cherish  a  spark  of  moral  indignation 
will  disapprove  them.  Here  is  another  instance  of  Vatican 
tyranny  and  implacability — 

Before  my  expulsion  (from  the  company  of  Jesuits),  I  had  occasion 
during  sevend  months  to  converse  with  a  young  priest  who  was  assistant 
in  a  imal  parish  ;  a  young  man  of  excellent  character,  good  inteUigence, 
and  consiaerable  inclination  for  severe  studies.  We  used  to  discourse  of 
theology,  philosophy,  history,  hterature,  &c.,  and  he  developed  such  a . 
taste  for  these  things  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  studious — perhaps  the 
only  studious — priest  in  the  diocese.  It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  hap- 
pened, however,  that  our  talk  fell  upon  pubUc  affairs.  And  once,  I  having 
expressed  my  opinion  as  to  one  of  the  most  stupid  and  ruinous  abeiTation^ 
of  the  Vatican,  he,  who  amused  himself  with  writing  verses,  wrote  a  short 
piece  about  it,  half  in  prose,  half  in  verse,  taking  a  merely  general  view  of 
the  matter,  without  any  allusion  to  the  principle  whence  it  proceeded,  as 
to  which  I  had  said  nothing — ^nor,  iiideed,  could  I  have  done  so  then* 
Having  obtained  the  approval  and  permission  of  his  inunediate  superior, 
he  printed  his  composition,  although  I  counselled  him  by  letter  not  to  do 
so.  He  considered  the  thing  merely  as  one  of  those  bagatelles  which, 
after  a  week  or  so,  no  one  thinks  of  more.  But,  alas  for  the  unfortunate 
young  man,  there  were  those  who  thought  of  it  long  enough  I  It  did  not 
suffice  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a  penance  of  eight  days  (otto  giorni 
di  esercizU)  inflicted  on  him  by  his  bishop ;  it  did  not  suffice  that  he 
made  a  pubUc  retractation,  imposed  upon  him  and  dictated  by  this  same 
bishop.  This  did  not  suffice  ;  but,  whereas  in  that  diocese  it  is  rare  to 
find  any  priest  who  does  not  receive  a  permanent  appointment  after  having 
acted  as  assistant  for  a  year,  this  man,  acknowledged  by  the  bishop 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  best  among  his  clergy,  has  entered  into  the  ninth 
year  of  a  position  recompensed  at  about  half  the  rate  of  wages  that  would 


*  The  famous  breach  in  the  walls  of  Borne  by  which  the  Italian  troops 
entered  the  city  on  the  20th  of  September,  1870. 
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he  paid  to  the  most  ignonmt  senrant,  and  all  in  ptmisbment  of  thai 
untortonate,  though  trivial,  jpablication.  When  I  teamed  that,  partly 
through  my  means  he  had  fJEulen  into  so  onfortimate  a  position — rendered 
the  more  painful  to  him  because  it  prevented  him  from  giving  any  aasisi- 
anee  to  his  aged  parents,  who  had  made  many  saerificee  in  order  to 
•edoeate  him  for  a  priest — I  said  a  word  in  his  fitvour  to  the  lay  patron  d 
a  modest  church.  But  when  I  heard  th»t,  besides  refusing  him  this  pro- 
motion^  certain  persons  had  had  the  shamelessness  to  declare  that  I  liad 
•completed  his  ruin  by  the  mere  fact  of  reconunending  him  —  then  I 
withdrew  utterly  from  the  afiair;  nor  would  I  have  any  more  to  say  to  it^ 
beyond  praying  to  God  to  help  him  to  bear  this  cross.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
very  same  diocese,  a  young  fellow  of  a  priest  who  had  acted  as  iU9i»tani 
for  a  short  time  in  a  certam  church,  and  had  been  obliged  to  depart  from 
it  hastily  lest  he  should  be  Cdrcibly  turned  out  by  the  airbineers,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  persecution  of  a  young  girl  there,  was,  without  more  ado, 
appointed  either  to  a  curacy  or  a  vicarage — I  am  not  sure  which. 

Again,  Carci  cites  the  case  of  a  priest  of  mature  years  and 
most  blameless  life,  who  is  known  as  no  mean  writer  on  theo- 
logy and  letters,  and  who  has  also  deserved  well  of  the  Holy 
See  for  sundry  good  services  rendered  to  it.  This  ecclesiastic, 
disgusted  by  the  dishonest  attacks  made  against  Ciuroi,  took 
up  the  defence  of  the  latter  in  the  course  of  a  work  treating  of 
a  wider  subject.  (Further,  Curci  observes  in  a  foot-note  that 
he  forbears  to  quote  the  book  in  question,  lest  by  so  doing  he 
should  injure  the  author's  position.)  The  book  was  almost 
i^ored,  '  stifled,'  as  our  author  says,  *  by  a  conspiracy  of 
silence,  and  by  other  means,  frequently  and  not  inefficaciously 
adopted  to  that  end.'  The  writer  fell  into  disgrace  at  the 
Vatican,  and  had  to  endure  great  straits  with  respect  to 
money.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  any  provision  from  the 
Vatican  C  that  copious  fountain  of  honours  and  riches ')  which 
might  suffiee  to  give  him  an  assured,  however  modest,  income, 
and  enable  him  to  use  his  pen  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Meanwhile  a  certain  benefice  in  the  free  gift  of  the  Crown  fell 
vacant ;  and  by  the  terms  of  its  foundation  was  so  eminently 
Buited  to  the  priest  in  question  as  to  constitute,  if  not  an  abso- 
lute right  to  it  on  his  side,  at  all  events  a  strong  .claim  in 
equity. 

The  Government  of  the  King  (writes  Curci)  would  have  been  entirely 
disposed  to  confer  it  on  him,  but  is  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Vatican  would  perhaps  prefer  to  see  the  benefice  in  the 
hands  of  that  certain  curato — a  promoter  of  the  Oholo  di  San  Pieiro — 
who,  on  his  release  from  the  gaUeys  to  which  he  had  been  condemned,  I 
do  not  remember  whether  for  three  or  five  years,  pro  crtmtne  pesBimo^ 
immediately  began  again,  with  the  full  benediction  of  his  Ordinary  (now 
deceased),  to  resume  the  work  of  coUecting  Peter^s  Pence,  and  some  other 
works  which  can  scarcely  be  very  agreeable  to  St.  Peter  I 
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"When  we  compare  this  story  with  that  of  the  friar  who,  for 
merely  proposing  a  disciplinary  reform,  was  condemned  by  his. 
spirituaJ  superiors  to  perpetual  suspension  a  divinis,  expulsion 
from  his  order,  and  twelve  years'  penal  servitude,  the  picture 
presented  to  our  imagination  is  a  truly  appalling  one.  Con- 
siderations of  vice  and  virtue,  piety  and  impiety,  right  and 
wrong,  weigh  nothing  in  the  balance  against  the  one  supreme 
merit  of  unscrupulous  partizanship  with  the  Vatican's  arro* 
gant  pretension,  and  unscrupulous  promotion  of  the  Vatican's 
worldly  interests.  Well,  indeed,  may  Father  Curci  call  the^ 
Vaticano  Eegio  *  cankerworm  of  the  Church ! ' 

We  have  alluded  in  a  former  page  to  Curci's  persuasion  that 
the  Pontiff  would  rather  approve  than  condemn  his  views,  were 
the  Pope  a  free  agent ;  and  we  have  pointed  out  that,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  outsiders  to  form  an  opinion,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  share  this  persuasion.  It  is  only  candid,  how- 
ever, in  this  connection  to  give  the  following  statement,  made 
by  Curci  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  work.  The  story  i& 
a  striking  one,  at  any  rate. 

In  the  spring  of  1878, 1  came  from  Florence  to  Borne,  called  thither  by 
Cardinal  Franchi,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  wished  me  to  have  an 
interview  with  Leo  XIII.  The  evening  of  my  arrival,  the  Cardinal  told 
me  that  I  should  see  the  Pope  on  the  following  morning.  But  neverthe- 
less I  remained  about  a  month  in  Borne  before  the  interview  could  be- 
accomplished.  Nor  did'  it  take  place  at  last  until,  having  been  brought 
to  pass  a  few  days  within  the  Vatican,  I  was  during  that  time,  and  by  a 
number  of  tortuous  passages  unknown  to  me,  conducted  into  the  presence- 
of  the  Holy  Father.  And  yet  Franchi,  in  his  double  quahty  of  Secretary 
of  State  and  Prefect  of  the  Apostolic  Palaces,  was  the  chief  authority  ii^ 
the  Vatican.  But,  being  young  in  his  office,  he  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
strength  of  hand  necessary  to  liberate  the  Pope  from  the  bonds  which  con- 
strained him ;  as  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  (Franchi)  admitted  to  me» 
I  was  able  to  convince  myself,  from  a  number  of  conversations  held  witii 
him  during  that  month,  that  Cardinal  Franchi  already  recognized  the; 
Vatican  as  beingthe  cankerworm  of  the  Church,andmeditated  making  some 
reforms  in  it.  But,  most  unhappily,  after,  I  Uiink,  only  three  months  of 
office,  either  God  recalled  him  because  his  time  was  come,  or  men  sent 
him  to  Ood  before  his  time*  The  fact  is,  at  all  events,  that  when  onca 
he  was  got  rid  of,  things  went  back  to  their  old  condition — ^and  perhaps^ 
to  a  worse  condition  than  before.  I  soon  discovered  this  on  the  occasion 
of  publishing  in  Naples  the  two  first  volumes  of  my  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  when  I  presented  a  copy  to  the  Pontiff.  He  caused  a  letter  to 
be  written  to  me  in  reply,  ftdl  of  paternal  benevolence  and  encouragement. 
I  did  not  publish  that  letter,  but  I  showed  it  to  some  one.  The  Vatican,, 
however,  which  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  letter,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  it,  hastened  to  put  words  into  the  Pope's  mouth,  by  causing 
it  to  be  announced  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  work,  and  that,  as  to  ita 


*  The  italics  are  our  own.    Very  sinister  mmoors  were  afloat  in  Borne  at  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Franchi's  death,  respecting  its  cause. 
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anthor,  the  Pope  bad  merely  written  to  admonish  him  not  to  meddle  with 
politics— a  matter  which  had  no  more  to  do  with  that  letter  than  Pontins 
Pilate  with  the  Creed.  This  was  the  reason  why,  in  sending  to  offer  the 
Pope  the  third  volmne,  I  signified  to  his  Holiness  that  if  any  benevolent 
words  on  his  part  were  Ukely  to  call  forth  unseemly  observations,  I  would 
renounce  such  words  uncomplainingly,  if  he  would  but  hold  me  even  as 
the  lowest  of  his  children  in  Jesus  Chnst.  Of  this  I  was  assured  by  a  full 
benediction ;  but  as  to  the  benevolent  words,  they  were  withheld  as  I  had 
proposed,  evidently  because  there  wa$  a  danger  of  unseemly  observations. 
When  later,  in  1882, 1  went  to  establish  myself  in  Bome  for  the  purpose  of 
-completing  and  printing  my  version  of  the  Psalter,  I  was  unexpectedly 
honoured  one  day  by  the  visit  of  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  lay  ponti- 
fical court,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  This  gentleman,  in  prorasely 
affectionate  terms,  assured  me  of  the  benevolent  sentiments  of  his  Holiness 
towards  me.  Meanwhile,  in  the  co^prse  of  conversation  our  talk  turning  on 
my  monetary  straits,  which  are  dear  and  blessed  to  me ;  I  declared  myself 
glad  of  them,  as  deeming  them  conformable  to  the  religious  poverty  which  I 
profess.  I  added  that  for  the  present  I  had  need  of  nothing,  and  that  I  was 
content  occasionally  to  celebrate  mass  without  payment,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  did  so  then  with  more  devotion.  Not  more  than  four  or  five 
days  had  passed  before  this  gentleman  returned  to  my  house  to  pay  me 
another  visit ;  and,  having  re-affirmed  the  Pope*s  kind  sentiments  towards 
me,  he  left  upon  the  table  a  bank-note  for  five  hundred  francs,  sa3ring  that 
it  was  to  pay  for  two  hundred  masses.  It  was  easy  to  understand  firom 
whom  the  money  came.  But  when  I  inquired  whether  it  was  the  Holy 
Father  to  whom  my  thanks  were  due,  the  worthy  gentleman  became  un- 
easy, and  hesitated.  However,  as  I  perceived  that  he  was  afraid  of  com- 
promising the  giver,  I  at  once  relieved  him  from  his. embarrassment,  by 
offering  my  thanks  to  him  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  gift.  But  at 
the  same  time,  grieved  to  the  soul,  I  exclaimed  t^ithin  myself,  *  Merciful 
Lord !  to  what  a  pass  has  the  personal  independence  of  the  Pope  been 
bronght,  when  he  can  no  longer  bestow  alms  on  a  priest  without  com- 
promising himself— that  is,  without  exposing  himself  or  his  afiiairs  to 
notable  injury  or  outrage  I ' 

And,  truly,  if  the  Pope  is  animated  by  the  sentiments  which 
Father  Gorci  attributes  to  him,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  is  of  a  really  tremendous 
nature.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  any  amount  of 
moral  pressure  which  could  compel  the  Pontiff  to  act  as  he  is 
-described  to  have  acted  in  the  following  circumstances,  nar- 
rated to  the  present  writer  by  a  distinguished  Boman  prelate:"*^ 

On  one  occasion  when  a  number  of  bishops  and  archbishops  were  about 
to  be  received  in  audience  by  the  Pope,  and  were  awaiting  his  arrival  on 
their  knees,  one  very  aged  archbishop  appeared  to  suffer  greatly  from 
maintaining  this  posture.  His  neighbour  (also  old,  but  not  so  old  a  man) 
observing  this,  said  to  him,  *  Why  do  you  not  reheve  yourself  by  rising 
from  your  knees  awhile  ?  I  can  see  the  Pope's  approach,  and  will  warn 
you  of  his  coming,  so  that  you  may  kneel  again  in  time.*    The  advice 


*  The  names  are  here  suppressed  for  obvious  reasons ;  but  they  are  known  td 
the  present  writer,  who  can  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  the  facts  narrated. 
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yr&3  followed.  But  tire  incident  having  been  reported  to  the  Pope,  the 
next  time  the  latter  saw  the  younger  of  the  two  men  he  said  to  him,  with 
great  severity,  *  Smce  you  find  it  inconvenient  to  pay  the  due  respect  to 
your  Pontiff,  you  had  better  re&ain  from  coming  liere  at  all.*  And  in 
fittct  he  was  thenceforward  virtually  banished  from  the  pontifical  court. 
Again,  a  very  highly  distinguished  archbishop  confidentially  complained 
that  during  an  interview  of  naif  an  hour  the  Pope  had  kept  him  the  whole 
time  on  his  knees,  until  he  felt  absolutely  faint.  'And,'  said  the  arch- 
bishop, 'his  HoUness  was  not  even  discoursing  of  religious  or  sacred 
subjects.    Our  discourse  was  all  of  Ovid  and  Virgil,  and  classic  poetry.* 

On  being  pressed  to  say  how  he  accounted  for  sucb  ap- 
parently wanton  acts  of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  the  Roman 
prelate  replied  that  they  were  a  part  of  the  Vatican  system, 
which  tends  to  take  all  power,  influence,  and  dignity  away 
irom  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  concentrate  them  in  the 
person  of  the  Pope  :  in  a  word,  to  remove  the  last  fragment 
of  a  pretence  that  the  Church  is  a  commonwealth,  and  to  con- 
vert its  government  into  a  species  of  personal  absolutism, 
compared  with  which  the  rule  of  a  Muscovite  Czar  is  liberal 
and  constitutional. 

By  some  Italian,  and  by  many  non  Italian,  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  work  before  us  will  be 
read  with  peculiar  interest,  as  treating  of  the  chances  of  any 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power.  Curci  decides  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative :  explicitly  in  one  or  two  passages,  and 
implicitly  throughout  the  whole  book.  In  the  fifth  chapter 
he  shows  at  great  length  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  Pope 
governing  his  own  States  by  a  *  Constitution '  after  the  modern 
fashion ;  inasmuch  as  such  complete  independence  of  action 
as  the  Pope  demands,  both  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal, 
<5an  be  enjoyed  only  by  an  absolute  ruler.  Constitutional 
monarchs  are,  as  he  points  out,  less  *  independent '  in  many 
respects  than  the  lowest  of  their  subjects.  Moreover,  Curci 
insists  on  the  fact  (of  which  he,  as  an  Italian  who  has  intelli- 
gently studied  the  political  evolution  of  his  country  during 
the  last  half-century,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  competent 
judge)  that  a  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  could  be 
brought  about  only  by  forcible  foreign  intervention ;  and  that 
not  one  of  the  Catholic  powers  shows  itself  disposed  to  draw 
the  sword  in  such  a  cause.  In  this  connection  he  tells  the 
following  striking  anecdote — 

Francesco  Nardi,  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Boman  Curia,  deceased 
not  many  years  back,  was  returning  from  Vienna  (I  think  in  1875)  from 
one  of  the  periodical  journeys  he  was  accustomed  to  make  as  a  kind  of 
dilettante  diplomatist.  Passing  through  Florence  on  his  way,  he  came  to 
Bee  me  as  usual.  But  scarcely  had  he  entered  the  room,  when  before  even 
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salnting  me,  he  exclaimed  in  great  perturbation,  *How,  how  can  I 
carry  snob  a  message  from  the  Emperor  to  Pio  Nono  ?  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  his  Apostolic  Majesty  should  have  such  ideas  I '  And  after 
having,  in  reply  to  my  Questions,  made  first  sundry  inarticulate  lamenta- 
tions, as  though  it  horrified  him  to  narrate  that  winch  he  was  really  more 
eager  to  tell  than  I  to  hear,  he  proceeded,  *  Before  I  took  my  leave,  hia 
Apostolic  Majesty  spoke  to  me  thus :  *'  Tell  the  Holy  Father,  from  me,  to 
tmnk  no  more  about  the  temporal  power.  The  thing  is  all  over ;  and  he 
had  better  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Victor  EmanueL  And  let  him 
be  assured  that  his  great  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  Church  will  be  the 
morefruitfull"* 

Nardi  continued  for  a  while  to  express  himself  horrified 
and  scandalized :  but  being  pat  at  last  '  with  his  shoulders 
against  the  wall,'  as  Gorci  says,  he  suddenly  confessed  in  a 
low  voice  that  for  his  part  he  really  thought  on  this  subject 
precisely  as  Father  Gurci  thought ;  and  being,  not  unnaturally, 
asked  why  in  that  case  he  spoke  and  wrote  in  an  opposite 
sense,  he  answered  that  at  the  Vatican  no  other  tone  was 
permitted,  and  added—* 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Pio  Nono  in  the  circle  which 
he  is  accustomed  to  hold  every  day  at  midday,  and  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  being  admitted.  Speakmg  of  the  imminent  restoration  ^of  the 
temporal  power,  of  course),  I  ventured  to  say  that  although  I  considered 
it  certain  for  next  year,  yet  for  the  current  year  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  possible.  The  Pope  looked  vexed,  and  changed  the  conversation.. 
But  the  next  day  I  was  severely  admonished  by  the  maeMtro  di  camera^ 
and  warned  to  take  care  never  to  talk  in  that  way  before  the  Pope  if  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  circle,  and  perhaps  even  firom 
the  Vatican.  Now,  I  really  do  not  feel  inclined  to  out  short  my  career 
just  when  I  am  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  goal. 

Our  author  declares  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  thai 
time  the  sentiments  of  Francis  Joseph  respecting  the  tem- 
poral power  were  such  as  Monsignor  Nardi  reported  them  ta 
have  been ;  and  alludes,  in  support  of  this  view,  to  sundry 
letters  of  Count  Beust  (then  Mmister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Vienna)  published  about  the  same  period  in  a  pamphlet  from 
the  pen  of  the  Due  de  Orammont,  the  last  Mmister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  under  Napoleon  III.  Alluding  to  the  refusid 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  return  the  King  of  Italy's 
visit  in  Bome,  and  to  the  exaggerated  and  fantastic  hopes 
which  that  refusal  appears  to  have  aroused  in  the  Vatican, 
Father  Curci  says  that,  to  his  mind,  the  incident  bears  a  very^ 
different  interpretation.  He  takes  it  to  signify  a  delicate  and 
chivalrous  regard  for  the  Pope's  feelings,  not  because  he 
wishes  to  make  him  once  more  King  of  Bome,  but  became  he 
has  ceased  to  he  King  of  Rome.  And  he  refers  to  the  widely 
different  conduct  held  in  Vienna  towards  Pius  VI.,  when  that 
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yenerable  pontiff  and  nndoubted  temporal  sovereign  went 
thither  in  the  heart  of  the  winter  to  implore  some  mitigation 
of  the  governmental  interference  under  which  the  Church  was 
then  suffering  in  Austria,  Kaunitz  is  said  to  have  received 
the  Pope  in  his  private  study,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown. 
At  the  present  day  no  act  of  personal  respect  and  filial  devo- 
tion towards  the  Pope  is  omitted  by  any  Catholic  sovereign ; 
and  this  because  his  spiritual  dignity  is  beyond  and  above  all 
dispute,  which  his  temporal  dignity  never  has  been. 

Father  Curci  has  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  non  posmmus  argument,  and  of  the  deductions  drawn 
from  the  oaths  taken  by  the  Pope  and  the  cardinals ;  but  we 
have  no  space  for  it  here. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  point  to  a  hope — ^though  perhaps  but 
a  feebly  glimmering  one — that  the- terrorism  which  has  so 
oppressed  the  best  of  the  Italian  clergy  is  beginning  to  be 
weakened.  Two  notable  cases,  that  of  Monsignor  Campello, 
and  the  more  recent  one  of  Monsignor  Savarese,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  joined  the  Anglican  communion, 
may  ^perhaps  give  courage  to  their  weaker  and  more  timid 
brethren.  The  chief  evil  of  terrorism  is,  naturally,  that  it 
prevents  honest  men  from  knowing  their  own  numerical 
strength.  If  it  were  possible  to  imagine  all  the  Italian  eccle- 
siastics— ^from  the  poorest  rural  curato  up  to  princes  of  tha 
Church — ^who  secretly  look  upon  the  *  Vaticano  Regio  '  as  an 
evil,  combining  to  declare  this  opinion  openly,  their  numbers, 
according  to  Father  Curci's  view,  would  be  so  large  as  to  be 
very  imposing.  '  I  can  attest,'  he  writes,  '  that  of  all  those 
with  whom  I  have  touched  upon  this  point  (the  temporal 
power),  every  one  has  told  me,  in  confidence,  that  he  thought 
as  I  did;  but  out  of  confidence  they  may  have  blamed  me 
severely.' 

Meanwhile,  that  the  Vatican  has  no  present  intention  of 
desisting  from  its  persecuting  policy,  is  evidenced  by  the 
publication  in  the  Catholic  journals  of  a  letter  from  the  pen  of 
Cardinal  Jacobini,  the  Pope's  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the 
work  before  us  is  stigmatized  as  containing  *  perfidious  in- 
sinuations and  false  doctrines ; '  and  said  to  be  ^  an  odious 
offence  against  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Church,  and  religion.*^ 
The  letter  is  said  to  be  written  under  the  personal  authority 
of  the  Pope.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it,  as  was  observed  to  us 
by  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  high  standing,  which  tends  ta 
explain  these  charges.  No  grounds  are  given  for  so  sweeping 
and  tremendous  an  accusation.  '  If  Curci  promulgates  false 
doctrine,'  said  our  ecclesiastical  friend,  '  at  least  point  out  ta 
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us  wherein  it  consists  !  Show  us  that  such  and  such  utter- 
ances are  contrary  to  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morals 
as  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church.  But  no !  they  do  not 
attempt  this — et  pour  cause.  And  the  sad  conclusion  we  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  draw  is,  that  with  the  **  Vaticano 
Begio  *'  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  come  to  be  a  secondary 
matter,  whilst  the  kingdom  of  this  world  is  looked  upon  as  all 
important ! '  f.  e.  tbollope. 


Abt.  IV. — The  House  of  Lords  since  1832. 

HansanVs  Parliamentary  Debates,  1833-1872. 

Mb.  Bright  in  his  speech  at  Leeds  stated  that  the  powers  and 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  become  one  of  the 
questions  to  which  a  reformed  Parliament  must  address 
itself,  and  it  hardly  needs  a  prophet  to  foretell  that  before 
many  years  the  reform — or  it  may  be  the  abolition — of  the 
Second  Chamber  will  become  a  burning  question.  The  Upper 
House  can  at  present  barely  get  on  with  a  Liberal  House  of 
Commons.  The  two  Houses  are  in  a  state  of  constant  fric- 
tion. The  more  active  and  reforming  the  House  of  Commons 
is,  the  more  frequent  and  serious  are  the  differences  with  the 
other  House ;  and  if  the  English  people  were  not  singularly 
patient  there  would  have  been  long  ago  a  peremptory  demand 
for  a  review  of  the  powers  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  As  it  is, 
the  two  Houses  only  work  together  by  a  series  of  miserable 
compromises  which  irritate  and  disappoint  the  Commons,  and 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  Lords.  An  extension  of  the  suffrage 
and  a  recast  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country  wiU  make 
the  House  of  Commons  more  democratic,  or,  as  some  people 
would  say,  more  revolutionary ;  and  the  danger  of  collision 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  will  be  so  constant 
that  a  cry  for  the  reform  or  extinction  of  the  Upper  House  is 
almost  inevitable.  The  Lords  have,  in  fact,  two  alternatives 
before  them  :  they  may  be  content  to  sink  into  a  position  of 
absolute  impotence  ana  simply  register  the  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  thejr  may  assert  the  powers  which 
in  the  theory  of  the  constitution  they  possess ;  but  the  moment 
they  do  so,  the  reconstruction  or  overthrow  of  the  Second 
Chamber  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years.  I  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  abstract 
political  principles.  Our  children  will  some  day  make 
sarcastic  jibes  at  the  *  wisdom  of  their  ancestors/  because 
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one  of  the  qualifications  which  it  prescribed  for  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  was  that  a  man  should  be  the  son  of 
his  father.  Englishmen  at  present,  however,  are  not  acutely 
sensible  to  theoretic  absurdities;  and  the  House  of  Lords  wiU 
be  assailed  not  for  its  conflict  with  theory,  but  for  the  mis- 
chief which  it  actually  works,  and  the  impediments  which  it 
throws  in  the  way  of  legislation.  Nor  do  I  propose  to  discuss 
on  general  principles  the  theory  of  a  second  chamber.  That 
institution  was  invented,  or  rather  evolved,  in  the  political  life 
of  England ;  and  almost  all  countries  which  have  adopted 
parliamentary  government  have  copied  in  some  form  or  other 
the  English  example.  An  institution  which  has  grown  up  in 
this  country,  and  which  has  been  so  widely  reproduced,  has 
no  doubt  some  root  in  human  wants  and  experience.  There 
is  a  strong  indisposition  even  in  the  most  democratic  countries 
to  entrust  uncontrolled  power  to  one  body,  however  repre"* 
sentative ;  and  hence  almost  everywhere  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  create  a  second  chamber  in  order  to  provide  some 
oheck  on  the  action  of  a  single  representative  body.  The 
most  conspicuously  successful  example  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  case  seems  to  prove  that  for  the 
-efficient  working  of  a  second  House  two  things  are  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  comparatively  limited  in  num- 
bers ;  and  in  the  second  place,  though  not  the  result  of  imme- 
diate popular  election,  it  must  have  close  touch  of  the  people. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  also  a  considerable  sluire 
in  the  executive  government  of  the  country ;  and,  while  this  has 
added  to  its  power,  it  has  deepened  its  sense  of  responsibility. 
Om'  concern  at  present,  however,  is  not  with  the  iaeal  second 
chamber,  but  with  the  actual  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Let  us  examine  the  history  of  the  House  of  Lords  since 
1832  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  far  its  proceedings  justify 
the  general  grounds  on  which  the  institution  is  defended. 
Its  supporters  allege  that,  however  anomalous  it  may  be  in 
theory,  it  works  well  in  practice.  It  gives,  they  say,  stability 
to  the  body  politic.  It  prevents  hasty  and  dangerous  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  liable,  like  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  swept  by  a  wind  of  popular  passion.  It  lives  above  the 
region  of  political  tempest,  and  is  always  ready  to  prevent 
the  House  of  Commons  from  inflicting  irretrievable  injury  on 
the  State.  Its  policy  is  not  dictated  by  selfish  interests,  but 
by  a  wise  regard  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes.  The  House  of 
Lords,  though  it  often  resists  the  popular  chamber,  always 
yields  to  the  deliberately  expressed  will  of  the  nation.  It 
never  defends  unjust  privileges,  but  only  acquired  and  legiti- 
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mate  rights.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  gaardian  power  of  the  State. 
It  saves  the  House  of  Commons  from  its  own  blunders  and  the 
people  from  the  effects  of  their  own  passions.  Such  are  the 
claims  which  the  supporters  of  the  House  of  Lords  put  for- 
ward on  its  behalf ;  but  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years  will  show  that  they  are  totally  unfounded.  It  has 
certainly  stopped  and  hindered  legislation.  It  has  kept  open 
questions,  and  prolonged  conflicts  for  years,  without  any 
advantage  to  the  public  whatever.  It  has  done  much  to  add 
to  the  bitterness  of  political  struggle ;  but  it  has  never  thrown 
out  a  Bill  which  by  the  admission  of  reasonable  men  of  all 
parties  would  have  been  a  blunder  or  a  danger.  The  sole 
policy  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  fifty  years  past  has  either 
been  t9  kill  Liberal  legislation  altogether,  or  to  weaken  and 
cripple  it  in  every  way  possible.  It  has  always  done  its  best 
to  throw  its  protection  over  class  privileges  and  corporate 
corruption.  It  has  used  its  power  mainly  to  protect  class  as 
distinct  from  national  interests,  and,  above  all,  the  interests 
of  the  great  class  of  landowners,  of  which  its  members  are 
almost  exclusively  composed.  During  the  whole  of  the  fifty 
years  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  case  in  which  the 
interference  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  attended  with  any 
advantage  to  the  country.  It  has  done  evil,  and  that  almost 
continually.  I  have  selected  1882  because  it  is  only  since 
that  year  that  the  antagonism  between  the  two  Houses  has 
become  almost  fixed.  Before  that  period  the  landed  interest 
had  a  predominance  in  both  Houses,  and  there  was  conse- 
quently no  cause  of  serious  or  prolonged  difference.  Nor  at 
all  periods  since  1882  has  the  friction  between  the  two  Houses 
been  equally  acute.  During  the  second  administration  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  second  administration  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  they  were  in  general  harmony.  A  Tory  majority 
reigned  in  both  Houses,  and  only  on  one  trivial  question — 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords — did  the 
peers  assert  themselves  against  the  Government  of  the  day 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  But  even  when  Liberal  minis- 
tries are  in  ofl&ce  the  divergence  between  the  two  Houses  has 
not  always  been  equally  marked.  The  relations  between  them 
may  be  used  as  a  measure  or  test  of  the  strength  of  the  re- 
forming spirit  in  the  Commons.  When  the  temper  of  the 
Lower  House  is  sluggish  and  inactive,  the  differences  and  dis- 

Eutes  with  the  peers  almodt  disappear;  but,  on  the  other 
and,  when  the  Commons  display  zeal  and  courage  in  dealing 
with  public  questions,  the  conflicts  with  the  Upper  House 
become  sharper  and  more  frequent. 
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I  begin  with  the  year  1833.  The  enormous  majority  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament  seems  to  have 
cowed  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  the  Upper  House.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  then  the  Tory  leader,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  he  contented  himself  with  protesting  rather  than  actively 
opposing.'  The  first  great  measure  that  reached  the  Upper 
House  was  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  Conser- 
vatives dare  not  resist  it ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  urged 
that  it  should  be  postponed.  He  did  not  support  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  He  knew  that  English  opinion  would  no 
longer  tolerate  the  defence  of  the  principle  of  property  in 
man;  but  he  contended  that  the  measure  should  be  delayed 
for  some  years  in  order  that  the  negroes  should  be  prepared  for 
freedom.  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Lords  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  their  spirit  had  not  been  entirely 
broken  by  the  Eeform  Act.  In  1833  the  long  contest  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  began.  The  first  Bill  for  striking 
out  of  the  oath  the  words,  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,* 
in  the  case  of  Jews,  reached  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  year. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  presented  a  {)etition,  and  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  Bill ;  but  even  the  support  of  a  royal  duke  did  not 
oommend  it  to  the  Tory  peers,  and  it  was  rejected  by  104  to 
84.  The  struggle  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  now  entered, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Jews,  lasted  for  twenty-five  years.  They 
had  finally  to  capitulate ;  but  will  any  one  point  to  a  single 
advantage  that  was  derived  from  the  intoleraiit  obstinacy  of 
the  Upper  House  ?  It  led  to  much  waste  of  time,  to  great  ex- 
asperation of  feeling,  and  to  some  scenes  not  unlike  those  in 
which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  been  the  principal  figure.  These, 
80  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  are  the  only  results  of 
the  conflict  of  the  Lords  with  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
question.  The  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  had  soon 
an  opportunity  of  showing  ^hat  it  hated  the  Dissenters  almost 
as  much  as  the  Jews.  In  1883  attention  was  directed  to  the 
position  of  Dissenters  at  the  universities  ;  and  the  discussion 
on  the  subject  deserves  some  notice  ou  account  of  the  peculiar 
opinion  which  one  of  the  peers,  Lord  Kenyon,  expressed  as 
to  the  meaning  of  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Accord- 
ing to  this  ingenious  nobleman,  the  student  who  signed  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  did  not  say  that  he  understood  or  accepted 
them,  but  merely  that  he  was  wUImg  to  receive  instruction 
respecting  them.  In  the  following  year,  1834,  a  Bill  allowing 
Dissenters  to  take  degrees  without  signing  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  enormous* 
majority  of  321  to  147.    This  wasa  majority  which  would  have 
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made  even  Lord  Salisbury  hesitate  before  flinging  out  the 
Bill,  The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  bishops  had  now,  how- 
ever, to  some  extent  recovered  their  courage,  and  the  measure 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  187  to  85.  Here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  the  controversy  was  kept  up 
for  many  years.  It  could  have  only  one  ending,  and  one  would 
like  to  hear  the  most  zealous  upholder  of  the  Second  Chamber 
suggest  what  good  the  peers  did  by  making  themselves  for 
many  years  the  organ  and  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry. 
The  great  work  of  the  session  of  1835  was  the  Corporation 
Eeform  Act,  and  the  history  of  this  measure  is  worth  studying 
with  some  attention.  It  supplies  a  valuable  illustration  of 
the  mischievous  activity  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  thai 
form  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in  recent  years.  They 
had  not  the  resolution  openly  to  reject  the  measure,  but  they 
endeavoured  to  change  its  character — to  preserve  the  privileges 
which  it  took  away,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  honestly  liberal 
stamp  which  it  possessed  when  it  left  the  other  House.  The 
opposition  to  the  Bill  was  led  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  he 
attacked  it  in  somewhat  of  the  dashing  style  in  which  Lord 
Salisbury  'amended'  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  He  proposed  and 
carried  a  series  of  amendments  which  turned  it  into  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  schemes  ever  constructed.  He  endeavoured  first 
to  preserve  for  the  corrupt  bodies  of  freemen,  which  existed  in 
many  of  the  boroughs,  their  old  rights  and  privileges.  He  carried 
a  most  extraordinary  amendment,  dividing  the  ratepayers  into 
six  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  their  valuation,  and 
requiring  that  the  Town  Council  should  be  chosen  bom  the 
highest  and  wealthiest  of  those  classes.  Then,  to  give 
'  steadiness '  to  the  councils,  he  proposed  that  one-fourth  of  the 
body  should  consist  of  aldermen,  who  were  to  be  elected  for 
life ;  and  he  got  a  provision  inserted  forbidding  Dissenters  in 
the  Town"  Councils  from  taking  any  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  belonging  to  the  boroughs.  Of 
course  the  Bill  in  its  transformed  and  deformed  shape  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  Lord  John 
Russell  was  obliged  to  concede  a  property  qualification  for 
members  of  Town  Councils.  The  history  of  the  Bill,  however, 
deserves  special  attention  for  the  provisions  which  the  House 
of  Lords  succeeded  in  absolutely  rejecting.  The  House  of 
Commons  of  that  day  held  in  some  matters  very  advanced 
views.  It  adopted  a  provision  empowering  the  Town  Council 
to  send  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  a  list  of  names  for 
the  magistracy,  out  of  which  he  must  make  his  choice. 
If    this    provision    had   been     allowed    to  stand  it  would 
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have  saved  much  of  the  ill-feelmg  and  most  of  the  com- 
plaints to  which  the  appointments  of  magistrates  now  give 
rise.  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
clause,  and  the  selection  of  magistrates  was  left  absolutely  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Still  more  remarkable,  the  Bill  contained 
a  clause.vesting  m  Town  Councils  the  licensing  of  public-houses. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  of  the  day  proposed,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  to  establish  in  boroughs  the  principle  of  Local 
Option.  If  the  clause  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  an  experi- 
ment of  the  greatest  interest  would  have  been  tried.  The 
licensing  power  would  long  ago  have  been  brought  under 
popular  control,  and  a  vast  number  of  vested  interests — or 
quasi'Yestei  interests — which  have  since  grown  up  might 
never  have  come  into  existence.  '  Parliament  would  not  now 
be  approaching  the  drink  question  without  experience  of 
popular  control.  The  practice  of  Local  Option  would  have 
been  tried  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  trial  would  have  been  decisive,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  In  order,  however,  to  propitiate  the  House  of 
Lords,  this  most  valuable  experiment  had  to  be  given  up.  Is 
it  surprising  that  Sir  W.  Lawson  speaks  with  contempt  of  the 
peers,  and  makes  their  position  and  privileges  the  subject  of 
biting  jokes  ? 

But  probably  the  most  striking  example  of  the  evil  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  case  of  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill. 
This  measure  was  some  five  or  six  times  before  Parliament. 
It  was  first  brought  in  1836,  when  the  Liberal  party  was 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  earnest  as  it  had  been  in  previous 
years.  The  election  of  1835  had  diminished  its  numbers,  and 
the  easy,  laissez-faire  spirit  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  sapping  the 
energy  of  the  Ministry.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  do 
something  for  corporation  reform  m  Ireland.  The  state  of 
affairs  there  was  worse  than  m  England.  The  Irish  corpora- 
tions were  still  strongholds  of  Protestant  ascendency,  and 
centres  of  corruption  of  the  worst  kind.  The  Government 
measure  was  framed  mainly  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Bill,  and 
gave  Ireland  a  ten-pound  franchise  in  the  larger,  and  a  five- 
pound  franchise  in  the  smaller  towns.  The  House  of  Lords  could 
safely  adopt  a  bolder  line  of  treatment  on  the  Irish  Bill  than 
they  dared  to  do  on  the  English  Bill.  The  peers  were  inspired 
by  the  then  '  thorough'  spirit  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  attacked 
the  Bill  because  it  would  hand  over  the  Irish  towns  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  agitators;  and  persuaded  the  Lords  to 
amend  it  in  the  most  original  fashion.  From  being  a  Bill 
ior  reforming  corporations  it  became  a  Bill  to  destroy  them 
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altogether.  It  transferred  the  whole  property  of  the  Irish 
corporations  to  persons  named  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  in 
its  changed  form  Lord  Lansdowne  described  it  as  a  Bill  '  for 
making  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  the  time  being,  the  sole  cor- 
porator of  Ireland.'  The  Commons  of  course  refused  to  accept 
tiie  Bill  in  this  form ;  the  Lords  would  not  give  way,  and  the 
Bill  was  laid  aside  for  a  year.  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow 
at  length  the  history  of  the  measure.  In  1887  the  Lords 
refused  to  consider  it  until  they  had  received  the  Tithe  Bill  and 
the  Poor  Law  Bill.  The  dissolution  following  on  the  death  of 
the  king  prevented  anything  being  done  that  year.  The  Bill 
was  brought  in  both  in  1888  and  1839,  and  Lord  John  Bussell, 
to  conciliate  the  peers,  had  agreed  to  adopt  an  eight-pound 
franchise.  Even  this  was  too  low  for  the  Conservative  guar- 
dians of  the  constitution,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  resolutely 
stuck  by  the  ten-pound  franchise.  In  1840  the  Bill  was  again 
brought  in  materially  modified.  It  divided  the  Irish  towns 
into  two  classes;  and  it  proposed  that  for  the  towns  in 
Schedule  A,  the  franchise  should  be  £10,  and  for  towns  in 
Schedule  B,  £8.  This  very  mild  proposal,  in  which  nearly 
everything  was  conceded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  not 
accepted  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  insisted  on  standing  by  the 
ten-pound  franchise  in  all  cases,  and  the  Government,  weary 
of  a  long  controversy,  had  to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  in  that 
form.  It  deserves  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  Bill,  as  first 
brought  in,  provided  that  the  sheriffs  of  towns  which  are 
counties  should  be  selected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  out  of 
three  names  presented  to  him  by  the  Town  Council.  The 
Lords  would  not  tolerate  this  modest  acknowledgment  of 
the  popular  principle.  The  appointment  of  the  sheriffs 
was  vested  absolutely  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  few  years  ago  that  a  Bill  was  passed  giving  the  Town 
Councils  any  voicd  in  the  matter.  Of  course  such  a  wretched 
scheme  of  municipal  reform  could  not  be  accepted  as  per- 
manent. The  franchise  was  ultimately  lowered;  but  the 
municipal  government  in  Ireland  would  now  be  in  a  more 
satisfactory  state  if  the  original  Bill,  brought  in  by  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government  in  1886,  had  passed.  That  it  did  not, 
we  owe  entirely  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

While  the  peers  were  thus  trampling  on  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  they 
were  intensely  vigilant  of  their  own  dignity.  In  1888  they 
declined  to  receive  a  petition  because  it  did  not  tiontain  the 
word  '  humbly.*  In  1886  a  measure  was  presented  for  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt ;  but  the  Lords  would  not 
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look  at  the  Bill,  and  it  was  thrown  out  by  46  to  22.  They 
were  not  content,  however,  with  rejecting  or  mutilating 
Bills.  In  1840  an  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  opinion.  A  short 
time  before  Lord  Melbourne  had  presented  Bobert  Owen  at 
court.  We  can  imagine  what  a  storm  would  be  raised  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  presented  Mr.  H.  George,  Mr.  Hyndman,  or  any 
man  of  like  opinions,  to  the  Queen.  .  The  Tories  of  that  day 
were  furious.  It  did  not  matter  that  Owen  was  a  man  of 
amiable  and  benevolent  character.  His  visionary  and  im- 
practicable theories  were  regarded  by  the  peers  as  pestilent 
heresies  to  be  stamped  out.  Owen  was  held  responsible  fox 
all  the  wildest  talk  of  his  supporters.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  Lord  Melboiu*ne,  and  moved  an- 
address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  diffusion  of  blasphemous  and  immoral  publications 
with  the  avowed  object  of  instituting  prosecutions  against 
some  of  the  supposed  offenders.  Lord  Melbourne  spoke  with 
his  customary  good  sense,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  not 
the  province  of  the  Government  to  interfere  with  opinions 
which,  though*  improper  or  dangerous,  were  not  illegal.  The 
motion. was  not  pressed  to  a  division  because  the  peers  knew 
that  they  had  no  power  to  compel  the  executive  to  take  action. 
The  accession  of  a  Conservative  Government  in  1841 
produced  a  lull  in  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses. 
Sir  Bobert  Feel  had  a  majority  in  each  House.  It  is  true 
that  the  Tory  peers  were  not  hearty  supporters  of  his  com- 
mercial legislation ;  but  they  did  not  rebel,  even  on  the  Corn 
Law  Bill.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  was  fortunate  in 
his  relations  with  the  peers.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did 
as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  told  him,  and  the  Lords  obeyed  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  Duke  had  brought  them  into  a  state  of 
almost  military  discipline.  They  never  thought  of  disputing 
his  orders.  When,  on  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  and  the  Com 
Bill,  he  gave  the  command  '  right  face  about,'  they  unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed.  With  the  accession  of  Lord  John  Bussell 
to  office,  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  began  again  to 
appear ;  but  the, Liberal  Government  of  that  day  was  so  weak 
that  no  serious  collision  occurred.  The  Bill  which  was 
passed  in  1848  for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  court  of  Eome  gives  a  curious  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  peers  sometimes  defeat  legislation  without 
actually  rejecting  it.  Whether  it  was  desirable  to  enter  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  court  of  Bome  is  a  question  in 
which   differences  of  opinion   may  well  exist;   but  it   was 
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useless  to  pass  the  Bill;  and  insert  a  provision  which  not  only 
rendered  it  nugatory,  but  converted  it  into  a  vehicle  of 
insult  to  the  court  of  Borne.  This  was  what  the  Lords  did. 
It  is  well  known  that  Borne  will  only  be  represented  in  other 
countries  by  ecclesiastics ;  but  the  Upper  House  inserted  in 
the  Bill  a  provision  requiring  that  if  the  Pope  sent  a  diplo- 
matic agent  to  this  country,  he  must  be  a  person  *  not  being 
in  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of  Borne,  nor  a  Jesuit,  nor  a 
member  of  any  other  religious  order,  community,  or  society 
of  the  Church  of  Bome  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows.' 
In  this  form  the  Bill  was  simply  a  cause  of  offence  to  the 
Church  of  Bome,  and  it  has  never  been  acted  upon.  The 
baneful  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  often  to  be  traced  in 
the  stamping  out  or  obstruction  of  measures  which  do  not 
excite  great  public  interest,  but  which  would  be  extremely 
useful.  In  1849  Lord  Campbell  endeavoured  to  pass  a  small 
Bill  to  get  rid  of  the  delay,  expense,  and  embarrassment 
which  attended  the  appointment  of  new  trustees  where  the 
old  trustees  had  died.  Lord  Bedesdale  was  just  then  be- 
ginning to  develop  into  an  active  obstructive.  He  saw  great 
dangers  in  this  simple  proposal,  and  persuaded  the  peers  to 
throw  it  out.  In  1850  a  very  mild  measure  of  land  reform 
was  attempted.  It  simply  proposed  to  allow  the  owners  of 
life  estates  to  bind  their  heirs  and  successors  to  give  compen- 
sation for  improvements  made  by  the  tenants.  It  was  purely 
voluntary  in  its  character ;  but  even  this  trumpery  reform 
was  too  radical  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  tossed  out 
without  a  division. 

In  1851  the  House  of  Lords  obtained  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  justifying  one  of  the  claims  which  is  put  forward  on 
their  behalf.  We  are  told  that  the  peers  are  not  influenced 
by  popular  passion;  that  they  survey  aflfairs  from  a  lofty 
standpoint,  and  that  they  take  calm  and  unprejudiced  views 
of  exciting  controversies.  In  1851  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  Bill  which  was  bom  of  passion,  panic,  and  intolerance. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prohibit  the  assumption  of  territorial  titles  by  the  digni- 
taries of  any  Church  outside  the  Church  of  England,  was  due 
to  the  strong  but  evanescent  feeling  caused  by  the  papal 
aggression.  This  is  a  measure  which  reasonable  men  of 
all  parties  now  admit  to  have  been  foolish.  It  was  passed 
in  a  moment  of  unfounded  alarm  and  passionate  excitement. 
Its  provisions  were  never  put  in  force,  and  some  twelve  years 
ago  the  Act  was  removed  from  the  statute  book  almost  without 
opposition.    If  the  House  of  Lords  had  shown  themselves 
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superior  to  the  feelings  of  the  hour  they  would  have  supplied 
one  argument  for  their  existence ;  but  fear  and  bigotry  were 
as  strong  in  the  Lords  as  in  the  Commons.  The  peers  were 
frightened- by  the  papal  aggression  like  their  vulgar  neigh- 
bours, and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of 
205  to  38. 

.  It  may  seem  a  small  matter  that  in  1855  the  House  of 
Lords  threw  out  a  Scotch  Education  Bill,  which  largely 
anticipated  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1871.  The  measure 
was  in-  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  the  House  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  rejected  it  with  something 
like  contempt — ^the  numbers  being  85  to  1 — chiefly  because 
it  trenched  on  the  rights  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
placed  increased  burdens  on  the  land.  The  hist6ry  of  the 
Wensleydale  peerage  case  may  be  taken  as  another  example 
of  the  folly  of  the  Upper  House,  and  of  the  blind  reverence 
of  its  members  for  the  hereditary  principle.  The  matter  is 
not  one  in  which  Liberals  are  much  concerned.  A  life 
peer  is  only  less  objectionable  than  a  hereditary  peer;  but 
one  can  easily  see  that  the  principle  of  life  peers  might  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  House  of  Lords.  That  assembly,  how- 
ever, would  have  none  of  it,  and  it  carried  a  resolution  that 
the  letters  patent  to  Lord  Wensleydale,  which  only  created 
him  a  peer  for  life,  did  not  entitle  the  grantee  to  sit  and  vote 
in  Parliament. 

The  Divorce  Bill  had  an  easy  passage  through  the 
House  of  Peers.  Its  provisions  were  not  unpopular  in  the 
Upper  House ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  men  who 
opposed  it,  like  the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  took  up  exactly 
the  same  position  as  the  bishops  recently  did  on  the  Marriage 
with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill.  Divorce,  they  said,  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  and,  if  the  Bill  passed,  the  clergy 
might  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in 
the  case  of  divorced  persons  which  they  believed  to  be  un- 
lawful. This  is  exactly  what  they  say  with  regard  to  the 
other  Bill.  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  wrong ; 
the  clergy  might  be  required  to  assist  at  marriages  of  that 
character ;  and  therefore — such  is  the  logic — the  law  of  the 
country  should  be  made  to  square  with  the  theological  pre- 
possessions of  the  clergy.  In  1858  Lord  Campbell  en- 
deavoured to  effect  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  libel,  which 
has  only  recently  been  carried  out.  He  proposed  to  allow  a 
publisher  of  a  journal,  against  whom  an  action  had  been 
brought  for  libel  contained  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting,  to  plead  that  the  report  was  a  faithful  one  of  a 
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public  meeting,  lawfully  assembled.  The  reform  was  an 
emineDtly  reasonable  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  part 
which  public  meetings  now  play  in  the  life  of  the  country.  The 
peers,  however,  would  then  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Bill, 
and  it  was  rejected  by  87  to  7. 

In  1858  the  long-standing  controversy  as  to  the  Jews,  which 
began  in  1888,  was  brought  to  a  close,  but  in  a  singularly 
clumsy  fashion.    I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  record 
the  rejection  of  successive  Jewish  Belief  Bills  by  the  House 
of  Lords.     It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  had  persis- 
tently defied  the  opinion  of  the  country  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  when  it  did  give  way  it  did  not  yield  the  point 
completely  or  gracefully.    The  words  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian'  were  still  retained;  but  a  provision  was  made  that, 
when  a  Jew  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath,  he  might  be 
allowed,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House,  to  omit  these  words. 
This  wretched  expedient  continued  in  force  down  to  1866, 
when  a  measure  was  passed,  replacing  the  former  oaths  by 
one  single  oath.    Every  one  supposed  that  the  Oath  question 
had  been  finally  settled;  but  recent  events  have  shown  that 
even  the  Bill  of  1866  was  not  comprehensive  enough.    Just 
as  the  words  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian '  were  used  as  a 
Christian  test,  so  now  the   words  '  so  help  me  God '  have 
been  turned  into  a  theistic  test.    It  is  not  likely  that  the 
controversy  in  the  latter  case  will  last  as  in  the  former — twenty- 
five  years.    The  House  of  Lords  maintained  for  some  years  an 
obstinate  but  barren  conflict  on  the  abolition  of  the  declara- 
tion required  to  be  taken  by  Dissenters  when  they  became 
members  of  corporations.    In  the  Act  of  1828,  as  a  sort  of 
salve  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Establishment,  Dissenters  in 
taking  municipal  office  were  required  to  profess,  testify,  and 
declare  that  they  would  never  exercise  any  power  or  influence 
in  virtue  of  the  office  for  impugning  the  Protestant  Church  as 
by  law  established.    Every  one  can  see  that  a  declaration  of 
this  kind  is  useless.    It  might  be  taken  by  the  most  active 
member  of  the  Liberation  Society.    It  might  prevent  him 
making  anti-State  Church  speeches  in  the  Town  Council,  but 
that  would  be  the  utmost  extent  of  its  operation.    As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Dissenters  in  many  instances  refused  to  subscribe  the 
declaration,  and  every  year  an  Act  was  passed  indenmifying 
members  of  Town  Councils  who  had  not  taken  it.    The  late 
Lord  Derby  admitted  that  the  declaration  was  no  protection 
to  the  Establishment.    The  effect  of  its  abolition,  he  said,  would 
not  be  considerable ;  but  for  sixteen  years  he  prevented  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  for  doing  away  with  the  declaration.    He 
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regarded  it  as  part  of  the  agitation  which  aimed  at  establish- 
ing equality  between  the  Established  and  the  Dissenting 
Churches.  In  other  words,  the  n^aintenance  of  this  useless 
declaration  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  inflicting  insult, 
and  humiliation  on  the  Dissenters,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
rejected  the  Bill  on  the  subject  year  after  year.  It  first 
came  up  in  1860,  when  it  was  thrown  out  by  44  to  21; 
and  it  was  not  until  1866  that  Lord  Derby  graciously 
allowed  the  Bill  to  pass.  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  con- 
troversy  on  the  Paper  Duty.  Its  duration  was  short,  and  its 
practical  result  was  to  deprive  the  House  of  Lords  of  any 
control  whatever  over  the  taxation  of  the  country.  Before 
the  Paper  Duty  difSculty  occurred  the  taxing  proposals  of  the 
year  were  sent  up  in  separate  Bills ;  now  they  are  generally 
included  in  one  Bill,  which  the  Lords  are  bound  to  pass,  or 
face  the  consequences  which  would  follow  the  rejection  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  year.  In  the  same  year  that  the  Paper 
Duty  question  arose — 1860— the  first  Church  Bates  Aboli- 
tion Bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords.  Its  fate  was  not  uncer- 
tain. The  Lords  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  87,  and  it  was 
not  till  1868  that  this  question  was  finally  settled.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  recently  shown  a  great  interest  in  labourers' 
dwellings.  Perhaps  he  may  be  interested  to  learn  in  what 
light  the  House  of  Peers  looked  at  that  question  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  In  1861  Lord  Devon  brought  in  a 
small  Bill  to  allow  limited  owners  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  building  cottages  on  their  estates.  The  measure 
was  not  revolutionary;  it  was  fathered  by  a  Conservative 
peer ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  Lords  saw  great  dangers  lying 
underneath  its  modest  proposals,  and  it  was  refused  a  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  three. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second  adminis- 
tration a  conservative  spirit  reigned  in  both  Houses,  and  there 
were  few  causes  of  controversy  between  them.  In  fact,  the 
labours  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  confined  to  the  rejection 
year  after  year  of  the  Qualification  for  Offices  Abolition  Bill^ 
to  the  history  of  which  I  have  already  referred.  In  1866  a 
new  spirit  arose.  The  Lords  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  a 
settlement  of  the  Oaths  question,  and  to  pass  the  Bill  doing 
away  with  declaration  required  &om  Dissenters  on  accepting 
municipal  offices.  In  the  next  years  the  struggle  ifor  the 
abolition  of  tests  in  the  universities  was  renewed.  A  BUI  wa& 
carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  abolishing  tests  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  but  in  the  Upper  House  it  was 
rejected  by  74  to  46.     The  great  work  of  the  year  1867^ 
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however,  was  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.    The  influence 
of  Lord  Derby  persuaded  the  Tory  peers  to  accept  this  really- 
revolutionary  measure ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  pass 
it  without  leaving  their  evil  mark  on  it.    Every  one  knows 
that  the  minority  representation  clause  in  that  measure  is 
the  work  of  the  House  of  Peers.     Lord  Cairns  proposed  a 
clause  providing  that  in  every  constituency  which  returned 
three  members  an  elector  could  only  give  two  votes.     The 
proposal  was  resisted,  though  not  perhaps  with  much  earnest* 
ness,  by  the  Government,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
142  to  35.    Mr.  Disraeli,  though  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
change,  would  not  endanger  the  Bill  by  asking  the  House  of 
€ommons  to  reject  the  amendment.    In  1868  the  struggle  on 
the  Irish  Church  began.     The  Lords  refused  to  pass  the 
Suspensory  Bill  by  192  to  97 ;  but  after  the  General  Election 
of  that  year  they  dared  not  refuse  to  pass  the  Bill  for  abolish- 
ing the  State  Church  in  Ireland.     They  entered,  however,  on 
an  ignoble  struggle  in  order  to  save  for  that  institution  as 
much  of  its  property  as  possible.    The  principle  was  sur- 
rendered ;   but   there  was  a  desperate  contest  for  the  pelf. 
The  result  was  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
the  Government  had  to  agree  to  give  the  disestabl^hed  Church 
a  heavy  bribe.     The  measure  as  passed  by  the  Commons 
provided  full  compensation  for  life  interests,  but  allowed  the 
incumbents  to  commute.    The  Lords  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  arrangements  in  the  Bill ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their 
assent,  the  Government,  after  much  controversy,  agreed  to 
add  7  per  cent.,  or  £410,000,  to  the  estimate  of  the  commuted 
value  of  the  property,  to  make  some  additional  allowances  for 
curates,  and  to  increase  the  sum,  which  was  given  as  an 
equivalent  for  private  benefactions  to  the  Church  (most  of 
which  were  of  a  very  doubtful  character),  to  £500,000.     Lord 
Granville  estimated  that  the  sum  which  was  thus  given  to 
the  Church,  in  addition  to  just  and  proper  compensation,  was 
£840,000.     This  sum  was  consequently  abstracted  from  the 
national  property  of  the  Irish  people  in  order  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  measure  so  absolutely  righteous  and  politic  as 
the  Irish  Church  Bill.    In  one  year  the  House  of  Lords  cost 
the  people  of  Ireland  £840,000,  and  it  can  hardly  therefore 
excite  surprise  that  the  institution  should  be  so  unpopular  in 
the  Sister  Isle.    In  order  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  in  1870,  the  Government  had  to  accept  material 
and  mischievous  modifications  of  the  Bill.     The  House,  of 
Lords  attempted  in  1871  to  delay  the  measures  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army ;  but  fortunately,  by  the  invocation 
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of  the  royal  prerogative,  Mr,  Gladstone  in  that  case  was  able 
to  defeat  the  hostility  of  the  peers.  In  the  same  year  the 
Upper  House  declined  to  consider  the  Ballot  BiD,  on  the 
pretence  that  it  came  up  to  them  too  late.  It  is  true  that 
this  only  delayed  the  passing  of  the  Bill  one  year.  The  delay 
for  one  year  was  not  the  measure  of  the  evil.  The  Bill  had 
again  to  be  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus 
in  the  following  session  many  weeks  of  valuable  time  were 
lost  merely  because  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  pass  the 
Bill  on  the  first  occasion  in  which  it  was  sent  to  them. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  controversies  between  the  two 
Houses  has,  I  think,  made  two  or  three  things  clear.  It 
establishes,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  the 
greatest  obstructive  power  in  the  legislature.  A  party  or  a 
group  of  members  in  the  Commons  may  delay  the  passing  of 
Bills  for  a  session,  or  even  for  two  or  three  sessions ;  but  the 
House  of  Lords  carries  on  its  operation  over  long  series  of 
years  and  even  over  generations.  A  man  may  enter  Par- 
liament' young,  may  grow  to  middle  and  even  to  old  age,  and 
may  find  that  a  question  which  was  at  issue  between  the  two 
Houses  when  he  began  his  parliamentary  life  is  still  unsettled 
when  he  closes  it.  The  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  univer- 
sities was  first  raised  in  1834,  and  was  not  terminated — if 
it  be  yet  terminated — till  1872.  Being  thus  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  legislation,  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  waste  of  time.  Session  after  session  it  has 
rejected  Bills  which  have  again  to  be  brought  in  and  slowly 
driven  through  the  House  of  Commons.  Is  there  any  gain 
for  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  public  time  and  labour  which  is 
thus  entailed  ?  Have  the  Lords  been  right  in  any  one  of  the 
long  and  obstinate  battles  which  they  have  fought  ?  By  their 
own  admission  they  have  been  invariably  wrong.  The  Con- 
servative party,  which  has  all  along  been  identified  with  the 
ruling  majority  in  the  Upper  House,  now  supports  all  the 
changes  which  the  House  of  Lords  opposed.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  single  instance  in  which  they  rejected  a  measure 
afterwards  admitted  by  candid  men  of  all  parties  to  have  been 
unsound  or  dangerous.  They  have  delayed  reforms ;  they  have 
embittered  party  contests;  they  have  prolonged  sectional 
animosities,  and  they  have  done  all  this  not  for  great  public 
objects,  but  in  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  progress  and 
protect  class  interest.  The  source  of  the  mischievous  policy 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  found  in  its  constitution. 
That  assembly  is  not  of  the  nation.  With  the  profession  of 
public  interests  on  its  lips,  it  has  always  used  its  power  for 
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the  protection  of  class  privfleges  and  monopolies.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  it  has  looked  solely  to  the  benefit  of  its 
own  order.  It  has  yery  wisely  strengthened  its  jiower  by 
throwing  its  shield  oyer  every  corrupt  and  threatened  interest; 
and  has  thus  been  able  to  gather  round  it  all  the  privileged 
classes.  This  is  partly  the  reason  why  it  has  been  able  to 
maintain  its  power  so  long ;  but  when  the  nation  enters  into 
its  full  political  rights,  it  will  have  a  rough  reckoning  with 
the  House  of  Peers.  w.  jeans. 


Art.  V. — Dictionary  MaJcingy  Past  and  Present. 

(1)  The  Epinal  Glotsary,  about  700  A.D. 

(2)  The  English  Dictionarie ;  or,  an  Interpreter  of  Hard  Englisli 
Words.    By  H[enby]  C[ockebam]  ,  Gent.    London,  1628. 

(8)  An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary.  ...  By 
N.  Bau^t,  ♦iX«5Xo7oc.    London,  1721. 

(4)  A  Neic  English  Dictionary,  on  Historical  Principles.  Founded 
mainly  on  the  Materials  collected  by  the  Philological 
Society.  Edited  by  Jambs  A.  H.  Mubrat,  LL.D.,  I^i- 
dent  of  the  Philological  Society,  with  the  Assistance  of 
many  Scholars  and  Men  of  Science.  Part  L  :  A  to  ANT. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.    1884. 

The  recent  issue  of  the  first  part  of  *  The  New  English  Dic- 
tionary '  marks  an  epoch  in  English  dictionary  making.  Since 
Henry  Gockeram  in  1628  published  his '  Alphabeticall  and  Eng- 
lish Expositor '  of  *  vulgar  words  *  English  dictionaries  of  many 
kinds  and  sizes  have  poured  from  the  press.  And  yet  no 
complete  work  of  the  kind  has  hitherto  made  eyen  a  distant 
approach  to  the  ideal. 

It  is  needful  here  at  the  outset  to  remark  that  in  what  is 
said  in  the  following  pages  there  is  no  desire  whatever  to 
depreciate  the  labours  of  previous  workers  in  this  field.  The 
names  of  Bailey,  Johnson,  Todd,  Bichardson,  Webster,  and  a 
host  of  others,  have  long  deserved,  and  ever  will  deserve,  the 
gratitude  of  English  scholars.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
their  eflforts  to  point  out  that  they  were  unable  to  produce  a 
work  for  which  they  had  not  the  material,  viz.,  an  English 
dictionary  really  worthy  of  the  name. 

But  now  there  is  a  solid  basis  for  the  hope  tjiat  before 
many  years  have  passed  there  will  be  at  the  service  of  every 
student  of  our  mother  tongue  a  *  word-book '  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  of 
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MUton  and  the  English  Bible,  of  Early  English  and  of  the 
nineteenth  century  press. 

Part  I.  of  '  The  New  English  Dictionary '  is  the  last  result 
of  a  long  series  of  developments,  and  no  proper  appreciation 
of  the  great  work  can  be  felt  without  some  knowledge  of  what 
has  preceded  it.  Hence  it  will  greatly  assist  our  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  latest  specimen  of  dictionary  making  if  we 
glance  at  the  results  of  previous  labours  in  this  field.  This 
work  can  be  valued  at  its  true  worth  only  by  those  familiar 
with  the  successive  stages  of  the  growth  of  English  dictionary 
making — a  growth  that  began  no  less  than  eleven  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  earliest  English  dictionary  now  in  existence  is  an 
ancient  MS.  that  has  long  found  a  home  at  Epinal,  in 
France,  and  is  on  that  account  known  as  '  The  Epinal  Glos- 
sary.* It  belongs  to  the  class  of  books  called  glosses,  i.e., 
mere  lists  of  hard  or  obscure  words  interpreted  by  easier  ones. 
These  glossaries  were  in  the  first  instance  lists  of  the  difficult 
words  occurring  in  some  particular  MS.,  a  missal,  a  Greek 
play,  a  homily,  or  what  not.  The  idea  of  a  collection  of  all 
the  hard  words  of  a  language  was  of  much  later  date.  Of  '  The 
Epinal  Glossary  *  a  magnificent  facsimile  has  very  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Philological  Society,  edited  by  Mr.  H. 
Sweet,  the  Freiach  Government  having  most  courteously 
allowed  the  MS.  to  be  brought  to  England  for  the  purpose. 
The  MS.  was  written  in  the  eighth  century,  and  consists  of 
lists  of  Latin  words,  explained  either  by  English  words  or  by 
supposed  easier  Latin  words. 

Many  centuries  passed  after  the  Epinal  MS.  was  written 
before  any  nearer  approach  to  an  English  dictionary  was 
made.  The  growth  of  the  idea  was  slow,  and  the  next  stage 
was  the  production  of  books  for  helping  English  readers  to 
understand  books  written  in  other  tongues.  The  earliest 
extant  instance  of  this  class  is  a  MS.  written  about  1440,  and 
first  printed  in  1499,  by  Eichard  Pynson,  the  *  Promptorium 
Parvulorum,'  the  Little  Discloser  or  Expeditor,  as  it  has  been 
very  freely  rendered.  It  gives  lists  of  nouns  and  verbs 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  is  intended  to  help  English 
readers  to  understand  Latin  by  giving  the  Latin  equivalents 
for  English  words  and  phrases.  It  gives,  for  instance, 
*  Clepyn  or  Callen,  Yoco  ; '  '  Gredyness  of  Mete,  Aviditas.' 

A  very  famous  book  in  its  day  was  *  Withal's  Dictionary/ 

said  to  have  been  first  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  and  certainly  reprinted  very  many  times  between 

1550  and  1600.    In  the  1568  edition  the  title  rtms, '  A  Shorto 
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Dictionarie  for  Tonnge  Beginners,  Gathered  of  Good  Authours, 
specially  of  Golumel,  Grapald,  and  Plini.'  At  the  end  stands 
this  sentence :  *  Thus  endeth  this  dictionarie,  very  necessarv 
for  children.'  The  children  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
must  have  found  this  little  book  a  rough  entrance  into  the 
temple  of  knowledge.  The  words,  for  which  Latin  equivalents 
are  given,  are  not  arranged  alphabetically,  but  grouped, 
seemingly  more  by  accident  than  by  any  discernible  plan, 
under  such  headings  as  'names  of  birds,*  'beastes  that 
labour,*  'the  times,'  &c.  Under  the  last  heading  we  find, 
'  A  meete  tyme ;  To  sit  a  sunning ;  A  fielde  beginning  to 
spring,'  &c.  In  the  later  edition  there  is  a  portion  headed 
'  Certain  phrases  for  children  to  use  in  familiar  speeche,*  '  all 
composed  for  the  ease,  profit,  and  delight  of  those  that  desire 
instruction  and  the  better  perfection  of  the  Latin  tongue.' 
Forcible  colloquialisms  were  common  in  Tudor  times,  and 
hence  we  find  Withal's  enlightening,  possibly,  the  youthful 
Shakespeare,  in  his  effort  to  acquire  an  easy  Latin  style  by 
rendering  '  Away  and  be  hanged  \^  Ahi  hinc  in  malam  rem. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  an  early  edition 
shows  what  was  the  dictionary  ideal  in  Edward  VI.'s  day — 

I  have  resorted  to  the  most  famous  and  ancient  Aathours,  out  of  whieb, 
as  ont  of  clear  fountains,  I  have  drawn  as  diligently  as  I  conid  the  proper 
names  of  things  conteyned  under  one  kynde,  and  disposed  them  in  such 
order,  that  a  very  childe  being  able  to  reade,  may  with  little  labour  per- 
fitely  imprinte  them  in  memory  :  whiohe  shall  not  be  onely  profitable  for 
them  nowe  in  their  tender  age,  but  hereafter  when  they  shall  be  of  more 
judgement  and  veres,  it  shall  be  unto  them  a  singular  treasure :  for  the 
laoke  whereof  they  diall  be  compeUed,  as  I  have  herde  many  profoxmd 
clerkes  both  in  disputacion  as  also  in  familiar  communication  to  use  in 
steede  of  the  proper  and  naturall  worde,  a  paraphrase  or  ciroumlocuoion. 

Li  the  history  of  dictionary  development,  as  in  all  great 
spheres  of  literary  activity,  many  curious  and  unexpected 
facts  occur.  One  of  the  most  surprising  incidents  of  this 
kind,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  that  the  first  attempt  to 
reduce  the  French  language  to  grammatical  rules  was  the 
work  of  an  Englishman,  John  Palgrave  by  name,  who,  in  the 
year  1580,  published  his  '  Lesclarcissement  de  la  Lang'ue 
Francoyse,'  or  English-French  Vocabulary.  The  words  in 
this  book  are  all  arranged  under  the  heads  of  nouns,  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  &c.  In  1514,  Palgrave,  on  accoimt  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  French  language,  was  chosen  tutor  to  Princess 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  compiled  this  book  for  her  edifi- 
cation, went  to  France  with  her  on  her  marriage  with  Louis 
XU.^  returned  with  her  after  the  death  of  her  husband^  and 
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employed  himself  in  the  probably  lucrative  occupation  of 
instracting  the  young  nobles  of  England  in  the  tongue  of 
France. 

Following  hard  upon  Palgrave  came  Eichard  Huloet,  who, 
in  1552,  first  published  his  notable  book.  The  1572  edition 
is  a  folio  which,  for  printing  and  neatness  of  arrangement, 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  best  specimens  of  the 
modem  press.  It  was  edited  by  John  Higgins,  divine, 
schoolmaster,  poet,  antiquary,  and  last,  but  not  least,  editor 
of  the  noted  *  Mirror  for  Magistrates.'  His  experience  was 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Philological  Society  when  they 
undertook  to  supplement  Richardson  and  others.  '  At  first  I 
toke  this  worke  of  Maister  Huloet's  in  hande  (gentle  reader) 
onelye  to  enlarge,  and  when  I  had  herein  passed  some  paine- 
ful  time,  I  perceyved  it  almost  a  more  easye  matter  to  make 
new,  then  to  amende.' 

The  book  gives  first  the  English  word,  then  the  Latin,  and 
then  the  French  equivalent,  printing  the  first  in  black  letter, 
the  second  in  Boman,  the  third  in  italics.  It  maybe  inferred 
that  Huloet's  knowledge  of  French  did  not  rival  Palgrave's,  as 
very  many  omissions  occur  in  the  third  list.  Here  are  one 
or  two  specimens  of  his  definitions  :  *  Pickers,  or  thieves  that 
go  by  into  chambers,  making  as  though  they  sought  some- 
thing. Diaetarii. — Ulpian.  Larrons  qui  montent  jusques 
aux  chambres,  faisant  sembler  de  chercher  quelque  chose.' 
*  Cockatryce,  whyche  is  a  serpent,  called  the  kynge  of  ser- 
pentes,  whose  nature  is  to  kyll  wyth  hyssynge  onelye. 
Basiliscus  regulus.' 

The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  saw  many  books  of 
this  class;  viz.,  vocabularies  giving  Latin,  or  Italian,  or 
Spanish  equivalents  for  English  words  and  phrases.  It  was 
not  till  1616  that  a  genuine  English  dictionary  saw  the  light. 
This  presents  a  curious  contrast  indeed  to  the  ponderous 
octavos  and  quartos  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  in 
size,  but  also  in  plan,  method,  and  execution.  It  was  the 
work  of  one  John  Bullokar,  who  called  it  *  An  English  Ex- 
positor; teaching  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hardest  Words 
used  in  our  Language,  ^ith  Sundry  Explications,  Descriptions, 
and  Discourses,'  The  reader  will  note  the  fact  that  only  hard 
words  required  exposition  in  BuUokar's  opinion ;  and,  as  his 
book  will  almost  go  into  a  waistcoat  pocket,  the  inference  is, 
that  to  him  few  words  in  his  native  tongue  seemed  '  hard.' 
Natural  history  plays  a  prominent  part  in  these  early  books, 
and  is  highly  entertaining  reading.  '  A  crocodile,'  according 
to  Bullokar,  'will  weepe  over  a  man's  head  when  he  hath 
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devonred  the  body,  and  then  will  eate  up  the  head  too.  •  •  • 
I  saw  once  one  of  these  beasts  in  London,  brought  thither 
dead,  but  in  perfect  forme,  of  about  2  yards  long.' 

Bullokar  was  followed  bv  Minsheu,  who  issued,  in  1617, 
second  edition  1626,  a  polyglot,  but  yet  true  English  dic- 
tionary, remarkable  as  the  first  effort  at  English  etymology, 
as  the  first  book  giving  a  printed  list  of  subscribers  to  it, 
and  giving  an  amusing  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
Cockney. 

A  Cockney  or  Cockny,  applied  only  to  one  bom  within  the  sonnd  of 
Bow-bell,  that  is,  within  the  city  of  London,  which  tearme  oame  first  oat 
of  this  tale  :  that  a  cittizen's  sonne  riding- with  his  father  out  of  London 
into  the  oonntnr,  and  being  a  noyice  and  meerely  ignorant  how  come  or 
eattel  inoreased,  asked  when  he  heard  a  horse  neigh,  what  the  horse  did ; 
his  father  answered,  the  horse  doth  neigh ;  riding  farther  he  heard  a  cock 
crow,  and  said  doth  the  cocke  neigh  too  ?  and  therefore  Cockney,  or 
cockniet  by  inversion  thus:  incock  q.  inooctus,  1.0.,  raw  or  unripe  in 
coontrey-mens  affaires. 

But  the  dictionary  of  this  period  is  what  its  author,  Henry 
Gockeram,  when  publishing  it  in  1628,  was  pleased  to  call 
<  The  English  Dictionarie  :  or  an  Interpreter  of  hard  EngUsh 
Words.  Enabling  as  well  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young 
BchoUers,  clarkes,  merchants ;  as  also  strangers  of  any  nation, 
to  the  understanding  of  the^  more  difficult  authors  already 
printed  in  our  Language,  and  the  more  speedy  attaining  of 
an  elegant  perfection  of  the  English  tongue,  both  in  rea^g, 
speaking,  and  writing.' 

'Is  this  work  in  six  or  eight  folio  volumes,*  does  the 
reader  ask  ?  No,  it  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  larger  than  the  Primer 
of  English  Literature.  It  is,  moreover,  divided  into  books,  the 
first  giving  'choice,'  the  second,  'vulgar'  words,  and  the 
third,  a  singular  jumble  of  natural  history,  mythology,  and 
biography.  Among  the  'choice'  words  is  found  'bubulcitate,* 
with  the  meaning,  'to  cry  like  a  cow-boy.'  The  word  '  actress  * 
is  defined,  since  this  book  was  published  before  the  practice 
of  women  appearing  on  the  stage  sprang  up,  as  a  '  woman- 
doer.'  In  the  third  part  it  is  stated  of  a  Uttle  beast  called 
the  '  ignarus,'  whatever  that  may  be,  that  '  in  the  night  it 
singeth  six  kinds  of  notes  one  after  another ;  as  la-sol-fo-mi- 
re-ut.'  '  The  Barbie,'  Henry  Cocker  am  assures  us,  '  is  a  fish 
that  will  not  meddle  with  the  baite  untill  with  her  taile  shee 
have  unhooked  it  from  the  hooke.' 

In  thus  hurriedly  sketching  the  progress  of  the  dictionary 
idea  we  must  pass  by  such  books  as  Blount's  'Glosso-graphia,' 
Edward  Phillips'  (nephew  of  John  Milton)  'New  World  of 
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Wordd/  giving,  however,  a  sentence  or  two  to  the  interesting 
passage  of  arms  between  these  two  gentlemen,  probably  the 
first,  but  most  certainly  not  the  last,  lexicographical  con- 
troversy. Blount  accused  Phillips  of  stealing  from  his  book, 
and  also  of  blundering  grossly,  and  in  *  A  World  of  Errors 
discovered  in  the  New  World  of  Words '  thus  comments — 

*  Bigamy,  the  marriage  of  two  wives  at  the  same  time,  which,  according 
to  common  law,  hinders  a  man  from  taking  holy  orders.*  Here  our 
author  speaks  some  truth  at  a  peradventure ;  for  he  that  marries  two 
wives  at  the  same  time  conmiits  felony,  and  the  punishment  of  felony 
is  death,  which  (suppose  it  he  hy  hanging)  may  very  well  hinder  him 
from  taldng  holy  orders.    I  find  he  does  not  understand  the  word. 

An  indication  of  how  imperfectly  men  in  the  seventeenth 
century  apprehended  the  real  function  of  a  dictionary  is 
found  in  Blount's  charge  against  Phillips,  that  he  is  given  to 
the  '  needless  explication  of  many  trivial  words.' 

But  a  larger  conception  was  in  the  process  of  formation. 
After  the  death  of  Edward  Cocker,  who  is  still  kept  in  remem- 
brance by  the  oft-used  phrase,  *  according  to  Cocker,'  there 
was  published  in  1704  his  'English  Dictionary,'  with  a  title 
twenty-four  lines  long.  The  work  was  adorned  with  a  portrait 
of  the  celebrated  arithmetician  and  the  following  lines — 

Cocker,  who  in  fair  writing  did  excell. 
And  in  arithmetick  perform'd  as  well, 
This  necessary  work  took  next  in  hand, 
That  Englishmen  might  EngHsh  understand. 

The  work  is  more  accurate  than  one  might  infer  from  his 
account  of  Praxiteles,  who  is  called  '  a  famous  Statuary  in 
Italy ;  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  Looking-glasses,  which  he 
first  made  of  Silver  ! ' 

Nevertheless,  the  all-important  dictionary  of  this  period  is 
not  Cocker's,  but  Nathan  Bailey's,  whose  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1721,  and  whose  book  lives  in  some  of  the  innumer- 
able later  editions  in  many  English  households  to-day,  and  is 
consulted,  not  only  with  amusement,  but  often  also  with  profit. 
Of  the  twenty-six  lines  on  the  title-page  we  ^uote  only  the 
first,  because  in  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is 
indicated.  It  runs :  '  An  Universal  Etymological  English 
Dictionary.'  It  was  Bailey  who  first  said  that  it  was  no  true 
part  of  a  dictionary  maker's  work  to  pick  and  choose  his 
words.  The  word  *  Universal '  is  his  way  of  saying  that  he 
had  tried  to  include  aU  the  words  of  his  mother  tongue.  The 
performance  fell  short,  but  there  the  idea  is,  clearly  defined 
and  of  the  highest  importance.    The  success  of  the  work. 
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generally  though  not  always  a  reliable  gauge  of  valae,  was 
rapid  and  immense.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1726 ; 
the  ttcentieih  in  1764.  The  English  public  appreciated  this 
advance  on  all  previous  efforts  to  supply  a  long-felt  want. 

It  was  a  folio,  interleaved  copy  of  Bailey  that  formed  the 
backbone  of  Johnson's  great  work,  but  over  thirty  yeara 
intervened.  During  this  time  a  surprising  addition  was 
made  to  the  long  list  of  English  lexicographers.  One  of  the 
greatest  names  on  the  roll  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  John 
Wesley's ;  and  it  may  still  be  news  to  many  who  are  familiar 
with  his  ever  memorable  achievements  in  other  fields  to  learn 
that  he  also  made  a  journey  along  the  thorny  path  of  dic- 
tionary making.  His  book  was  published  anonymously  in 
1768,  under  the  somewhat  ambitious  title,  '  The  Complete 
English  Dictionary,  explaining  most  of  the  Hard  Words  which 
are  found  in  the  best  English  Writers.  By  a  Lover  of  Good 
English  and  Common  Sense.  N.B. — The  Author  assures  you, 
he  thinks  this  is  the  best  English  Dictionary  in  the  world.' 
Notwithstanding  this  title  the  book  is  simply  a  harking  back 
to  the  earlier  type,  viz.,  an  alphabetical  list  of  words  with 
explanations.  One  or  two  samples  may  be  given.  '  A 
Methodist,  one  that  lives  according  to  the  method  laid  down 
in  the  Bible.'  *  Calvinists,  they  that  hold  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional Predestination.'  *  A  Puritan,  an  old^  strict  Church  of 
England-man.' 

Into  anything  approaching  an  ade(]^uate  sketch  of  the 
labours  of  Johnson  and  his  successors  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
here.  The  tragic  story  of  the  seven  years'  toO  culminating  in 
an  immortal  work  has  been  often  told.  The  two  great  folio 
volumes  that  appeared  in  1755  have  these  great  advantages 
over  all  iheir  predecessors ;  they  formed  the  first  standard 
dictionary,  all  that  had  appeared  before  them  being  mere 
vocabularies  in  comparison.  They  contain  the  first  examples 
of  quotations  from  standard  authors  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  words.  They  are  a  wonderful  improvement  upon  all  their 
forerunners  in  the  art  of  definition.  Specimens  that  illustrate 
slight  weaknesses  are  apt  to  lead  to  undervaluing  of  this  parfc 
of  Johnson's  labours.  It  is  true  that  he  defines  network  as 
'  anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at  equal  distances,  with 
interstices  between  the  intersections,'  and  excise  as  '  a  hateful 
tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the 
common  judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by  those  to 
whom  excise  is  paid.'  Yet  for  one  instance  of  this  class 
scores  of  admirable  definitions  can  be  found,  which  have 
materially  eased  the  toil  of  his  successors. 
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Since  Johnson's  day  dictionaries  have  poured  forth  from 
the  press  in  a  steady  stream.  They  have  been  given  to  us  in 
all  sizes,  arranged  on  many  widely  differing  plans.  They 
range  from  works  like  Lemon's  *  Derivative  Dictionary/  in 
which  this  surprising  statement  occurs,  '  The  expressions, 
hot-cockles,  scratch- cradle,  link-boy,  boggle-boe,  haut-gout, 
bon-mdt,  kickshaws,  and  others,  can  only  be  explained  by 
their  etymology,  every  one  of  which  is  Greek,'  up  to  Walker, 
Todd,  Webster,  Ogilvie,  and  Eichardson. 

And  yet  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  there  has 
been  very  much  real  progress.  Many  errors  and  slips  have 
been  corrected,  but  the  English  language  is  still  without  a 
dictionary  at  all  equal  to  its  needs.  The  best  justification  of 
this  statement  will  be  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of '  The  New 
English  Dictionary,'  and  an  examination  of  the  First  Part  now, 
happily,  within  the  reach  of  every  Englishman  with  a  spare 
half-sovereign  in  his  pocket. 

No  one  who  looks  at  all  carefully  through  this  specimen 
will  deny  that  it  is  a  great  work,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
before  issued  from  the  English  press.  The  first  temptation 
will  be  to  think  that  it  is  for  the  scholar,  for  the  big  libraries, 
and  for  the  wealthy.  It  is  much  more  than  this.  A  scholar, 
and  that  a  very  advanced  one,  can  alone  appreciate  the  book 
at  its  full  value ;  but  it  is  also  adapted  for  the  use  and  in- 
tended for  every  person,  young  and  old,  who  can  read  English 
intelligently,  and  who  cares  enough  about  the  words  read  to 
desire  to  know  their  life-history  and  their  varied  meanings. 
The  new  Dictionary  will  enable  the  proverbial  schoolboy  to 
know  even  more  of  his  mother  tongue  than  Macaulay  did, 
and  no  other  work  in  existence  will  help  him  to  do  it  so 
perfectly. 

The  growth  of  the  undertaking  has  been  slow,  but  this  has 
been  an  advantage  rather  than  a  drawback.  The  plan  had 
by  1879  assumed  very  diflferent  proportions  compared  with 
what  it  was  in  1858.  The  now  famous  papers  of  Archbishop 
(then  Dean)  Trench,  '  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English 
Dictionaries,'  were  read  before  the  Philological  Society  in 
1857.  The  ideal  sketched  therein  has  been  kept  steadily  in 
view,  ih  some  respects  improved  upon,  and  at  length,  as  far 
as  words  beginning  in  ANT,  realized.  Dean  Trench  con- 
tended that  it  was  no  part  of  a  dictionary  maker's  busihess  to 
pick  and  choose  words,  or  in  any  way  to  constitute  himself 
the  arbiter  of  a  word's  fate.  He  might  not  like  either  the 
look  or  the  sound  of  *  medioxumous  '  or  *  ludibundnfess,'  but 
if  they  had  established  their  claim  to  life  by  being,  used  in 
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any  writer  of  English,  be  had  no  right  to  shnt  them  ont.     To 
quote  a  most  pertinent  passage — 

The  lexicographer  is  making  an  inventoiy;  that  is  his  hnsiness;  he 
may  think  of  tms  article  which  he  inserts  in  his  catalogue  that  it  had 
better  be  consigned  to  the  lumber  room  with  all  speed,  or  of  the  other, 
that  it  only  met  its  deserts  when  it  was  so  consigned  long  ago ;  bat  his 
task  is  to  make  his  inventory  complete.  Where  he  counts  words  to  be 
needless,  affected,  pedantic,  ill  put  together,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
language,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  saying  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may 
do  real  service  in  this  way ;  but  let  their  claim  to  our  book-language  be 
the  humblest,  and  he  is  bound  to  record  them,  to  throw  wide  with  an 
impartial  hospitality  his  doors  to  them,  as  to  all  other.  A  dictionary  is 
a  historical  monument,  the  history  of  a  nation  contemplated  frcmi  one 
point  of  view,  and  the  wrong  ways  into  which  a  language  has  wandered, 
or  attempted  to  wander,  may  be  nearly  as  instQMtive  as  the  right  ones  in 
which  it  has  travelled  ;  as  much  mav  be  learned,  or  nearly  as  much,  from 
its  failures  as  its  successes,  from  its  follies  as  from  its  wisdom. 

In  lively  and  effective  style  the  Dean  pointed  out  how 
general  was  the  custom  of  leaving  out  obsolete  words,  the  very 
words  most  needing  explanation ;  how  families  of  words  were 
rudely  separated — awkward,  for  instance,  being  deprived  of 
the  company  of  its  kindred,  awk,  awkly,  and  awkness;  how 
very  incompletely  the  life  of  words  was  noted — economize, 
according  to  Todd,  being  *  of  very  recent  usage,'  while  it  is 
found  in  Milton's  '  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ' ! 
how  even  the  few  dictionaries  that  do  give  illustrative  quota- 
tions, give  them  unhistorically  and  with  su€h  lack  of  exact 
reference  that  life  is  not  long  enough  to  attempt  to  verify 
them ;  how,  that  when  quotations  are  given,  those  which  are 
most  valuable,  viz.,  the  ones  referring  to  the  first  use,  etymo- 
logy, or  special  meanings  of  words,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
conspicuous  by  their  absence;  and  he  concludes  the  whole 
matter  thus — 

The  story  in  Herodotus  is  probably  familiar  to  us  all  of  the  course 
which  the  Persians  followed,  when  they  proposed  to  make  entire  clear- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  of  some  conquered  island*  to  bring  them  all  within 
their  grasp.  An  entire  army  would  join  hand  in  hand  till  it  covered  the 
breadth  of  the  island,  and  would  then  in  this  fashion  pass  over  it  from  end 
to  end,  rendering  it  impossible  that  so  much  as  one  of  those  whom  they 
desired  to  seize  should  escape.  This  drawing  as  with  a  sweep-net  over 
the  whole  surface  of  English  Uterature  is  that  which  we  would  fain  see, 
beinff  sure  that  it  is  only  bv  such  combined  action,  by  such  loining  of 
hand  in  hand  on  the  part  oi  as  many  as  are  willing  to  take  uieir  share 
in  this  toil,  that  we  can  hope  the  innumerable  words  which  have  escaped 
us  hitherto  will  ever  be  brought  within  our  net,  that  an  English  dictionary 
win  prove  that  all-embracing  ndvaypov  which,  indeed,  it  should  be. 

No  papers  read  before  the  Philological  Society  have  ever 
led  to  such  surprising  residts  as  those  which  followed  hard 
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upon  the  Dean's.  The  sweep-net  ha^,  indeed,  been  drawn  over 
English  literature.  The  story  of  how  from  an  attempt  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  existing  dictionaries  the  society 
determined  to  produce  a  new  one  has  been  often  told,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  We  are  now  to  deal  with  the  first 
.  product  of  the  labour.  From  first  to  last  in  the  twenty-six 
years  which  hare  passed  since  the  scheme  took  definite  shape 
upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  workers  have  contributed  their  toil, 
reading  and  extracting  illustrative  quotations  from  more  than 
Jive  thousand  writers  of  all  periods. 

When  Dr.  Murray  accepted  the  responsible. post  of  editor 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  these  quotations  were  in  Mr. 
Fumivairs  hands.  The  material  that  journeyed  to  Mill  Hill 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  editorship  was  over  two  tons 
in  weight.  The  storage  and  examination  of  all  this  resulted, 
in  the  first  place,  in  convincing  Dr.  Murray  that  much 
more  reading  and  extracting  of  quotations  was  needful.  He 
issued  his  appeal,  and  ere  long  there  was  added  to  his  store 
another  million  and  a  half  of  slips,  each  containing  the  word 
whose  use  is  illustrated,  and  the  exact  reference  to  the  authors 
using  it.  The  preliminary  examination  aleo  convinced  Dr. 
Murray  that  the  dictionary  was  too  large  a  guest  for  his  home, 
and  so  a  specially  designed  building  was  erected,  and  now 
stands  in  Dr.  Murray's  garden.  Thither  many  curious  and 
many  admiring  visitors  have  already  wended  their  way,  and 
have  invariably  found  the  presiding  authority  both  willing 
and' quick  to  give  such  insight  into  the  inner  working  of  the 
great  plan  as  the  visitor  is  competent  to  receive.  Around  the 
walls  of  the  Scriptorium,  as  Dr.  Murray  calls  it,  are  ranged 
his  three  and  a  half  millions  of  written  slips  in  alphabetical 
order— any  particular  one  that  may  be  needed  obtainable 
in  an  instant;  also  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  early 
dictionaries  and  books  of  reference ;  and  the  inner  space  is 
portioned  out  for  the  desks  of  the  editor  and  his  assistants. 
It  is  not  only  a  unique  building,  but  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing that  a  student  of  English  literature  can  visit.  Its  fame 
has  spread  far  and  wide;  and  an  American  professor  told  one 
of  his  students,  on  the  point  of  visiting  England,  that  after  he 
had  seen  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
next  thing  to  do  in  England  was  to  go  to  Mill  HiU  and  see 
the  building  where  the  big  dictionary  was  being  made. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  began  to  scan  more  closely  the 
printed  pages  of  Part  I.  The  volume  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
printing.  The  page  is  as  large  as  Littr^'s  French  Dictionary, 
but  the  arrangement  is  vastly  superior.    Everything  that  the 
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printer's  art  can  do  to  help  the  eye  is  done.  It  is  a  goodly 
volume  to  look  upon.  The  scope  and  plan  of  the  book  are 
best  indicated  by  a  quotation  from  the  Preface — 

The  aim  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  famish  an  adequate  aooonnt  of  the 
meaning,  origin,  and  history  of  EngUsh  words  now  in  general  use,  or 
known  to  have  been  in  use  at  any  time  daring  the  last  seven  hundred 
years.  It  endeavours  (1)  to  show,  with  regard  to  each  individual  word, 
when,  how,  in  what  shape  and  with  what  signification,  it  became  Eng- 
lish ;  what  development  of  form  and  meaning  it  has  since  received ; 
which  of  its  uses  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  obsolete,  and  which 
stiU  survive ;  what  new  uses  have  since  arisen,  by  what  processes,  and 
when ;  (2)  to  illustrate  these  facts  by  a  series  of  quotations  ranging  from 
the  first  known  occurrence  of  the  word  to  the  latest,  or  down  to  the 
present  day,  the  word  being  thus  made  to  exhibit  its  own  history  and 
meaning ;  and  (8)  to  treat  the  etymology  of  each  word  on  the  basis  of  his- 
torical fiict,  and  in  accordance  with  the  methods  and  results  of  modern 
philological  science. 

Why  fix  1150  as  the  limit?  some  reader  may  ask.  Dr. 
Murray  replies — 

This  date  has  been  adopted  as  the  only  natural  halting-place,  short  of 
going  back  to  the  beginning,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  Old  EngUsh  or 
*  Anglo-Saxon  *  vocabulary.  .  .  .  For  not  only  was  the  stream  of  English 
literature  then  reduced  to  the  tiniest  thread  (the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
being  for  nearly  a  century  its  sole  representative),  but  the  vast  majority 
of  the  ancient  words  that  were  destined  not  to  live  into  modern  English, 
comprising  the  entire  scientific,  philosophical,  and  poetical  vocabulary  of 
Old  English,  had  already  disappeared,  and  the  old  inflexional  and  gram- 
matical system  had  been  levelled  to  one  so  essentially  modem  as  to 
require  no  special  treatment  in  the  Dictionary.  Hence  we  exclade  all 
words  that  had  become  obsolete  by  1160.  But  to  words  actufdly  included, 
this  date  has  no  application ;  their  history  is  exhibited  from  their  first 
appearance,  however  early. 

These  extracts  indicate,  first,  that  the  Dictionary  is  not 
only  a  lexicon  of  modem  English,  but  that  it  is  far  in  advance 
of  anyexisting  work  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  Early  and  Middle 
English ;  and  secondly,  that  its  supreme  excellence  consists 
in  the  thoroughgoing  historical  method  followed  in  showing 
the  forms  a  word  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  its  life,  the 
successive  meanings  it  has  gathered  or  lost,  and  in  illustrating 
the  whole  by  a  carefully  selected  series  of  representative  quotations, 
exhibiting  the  word  as  used  by  writers  of  English. 

Take  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  illustrative  examples  we 
can  desire — the  word  abandon.  We  learn  that  the  word  was 
introduced  into  English  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  as  an  adverb,  being  an  adoption  of  the  old  French 
phrase,  h  bandon,  from  a,  at,  to,  and  bandon,  ban,  proscrip- 
tion, &c. ;  meaning  (1)  under  control,  and  (2)  at  one's  will, 
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unrestrictedly;  a  qnotation  for  this  sense  is  given  dated  1428, 
and  the  word  then  became  obsolete.  About  this  time  the 
word  began  to  come  into  use  as  a  verb.  Four  main  meanings 
are  given :  I.  To  subjugate  absolutely,  an  obsolete  significa- 
tion, but  one  which  held  its  ground  nearly  two  centuries. 
II.  To  give  up  absolutely.  III.  To  let  loose.  IV.  To  banish, 
the  last  two  being  obsolete.  The  meanings  under  U.  fall  into 
seven  subdivisions :  1.  To  give  up  to  the  control  or  discretion 
of  another.  Four  quotations,  from  Chaucer  in  1886  to 
Macaulay  in  1849,  illustrate  this  meaning.  2.  To  sacrifice, 
surrender,  an  obsolete  meaning.  Four  quotations  ranging 
from  1450-1718.  8.  To  give  oneself  up.  Five  illustra- 
tions, extending  from  Howa^'s  *  Eutropius,*  1564,  to  Justin 
McCarthy's  '  History  of  our  own  Times,'  1879.  4.  Like  8,  with- 
out reflexive  pronoun  and  passive,  obsolete.  Four  examples, 
1898  to  1488.  5.  A  technical  meaning,  to  relinquish  to 
underwriters  all  claim  to  property  insured.  Three  illustra- 
tions from  writers  on  insurance.  6.  To  let  go,  give  up, 
renounce.  Six  quotations  from  Gower,  1898,  to  Sir  J.  Lub- 
bock, 1879.  7.  To  forsake,  leave,  or  desert.  Six  quotations 
are  given,  and  as  this  is  now  the  commonest  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  a  good  illustration  of  the  method  of  the  Die- 
tionaiy,  we  will  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  them.  We  repro- 
duce them  as  they  stand.  The  first  is  Caxton,  'Eneydos.' 
vi.  29 :  To  habandoune  and  leue  the  swete  countrey  of  theyr 
natiuyte.  1598.  Allen,  'Admonition,'  57  :  The  like  usurper 
Bichard  the  third,  being  •  .  .  abandoned  of  the  nobility  and 
people.  1671.  Milton,  '  Sams.,'  118 :  As  one  past  hope 
abandoned,  and  by  himself  given  over.  1722.'  De  Foe, 
'  Hist.  Plague,'  105 :  How  can  you  abandon  your  own  flesh 
and  blood  ?  1792.  '  Anecd.  of  W.  Pitt,'  II.  xxii,  8 :  King 
Frederick's  good  fortune  did  not  abandon  him.  1879.  Miss 
Brabdon,  '  Vixen,'  iii.  215  :  I  felt  myself  abandoned  and 
alone  in  the  world. 

This  group  of  quotations  is  a  gauge  of  the  enormous  advance 
made  by  this  work  upon  every  former  dictionary.  Take  up 
Johnson,  Bichardson,  or  Webster.  In  many  cases  these 
writers  give  no  illustrative  quotations,  and  when  they  do 
refer  to  English  writers,  no  exact  references  accompany  the 
extracts.  Webster  gives,  for  example,  four  definitions  of  the 
word  abandon,  and  under  the  one  corresponding  to  that  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing  quotes,  '  Hope  was  overthrown,  and 
yet  could  not  be  abandoned' — J.  Taylor.  Supposing  the 
reader  wished  to  examine  I.  Taylor's  context,  and  had  his 
book  in  hand,  how  much  time  would  be  consumed  in  finding 
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the  reference?  Now  tarn  to  the  references  quoted  above. 
They  are  all  so  given  that  with  the  book  in  hand  you  can 
turn  to  the  place  quoted  in  a  moment.  Then  consider  their 
range.  They  sweep  from  1490  to  1879,  showing  that  the 
word's  life  has  extended  over  nearly  four  centuries.  They 
embrace  great  English  classics  like  Gaxton,  Milton,  and 
De  Foe ;  they  include  little-known  writers,  like  Allen ;  they 
are  not  ashamed  t-o  turn  to  a  book  of  anecdotes  or  the  pages 
of  a  popular  living  novelist.  Oat  of  the  many  slips  at  his 
disposal  Dr.  Murray  has  chosen  these  to  show  us  tne  living 
word  and  its  use  in  the  writings  of  authors  as  far  asunder  as 
Gaxton  and  De  Foe,  Milton  and  Miss  Braddon. 

In  this  respect  the  Dictionary  is  unique,  and  the  shortest 
way  in  many  cases  to  verify  the  quotations  of  previous  lexico- 
graphers will  be  to  turn  to  the  same  word  in  Dr.  Murray's 
work.  For  instance,  under  another  meaning  of  abandon, 
Webster  quotes,  'Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your 
bed  * — Shakespeare.  Now  how  many  hours  would  it  take  a  man 
fairly  read  in  Shakespeare  to  find  and  verify  that  quotation  ? 
But  turn  to  'The  New  English  Dictionary,'  and  you  read, 
'  1696.  Skaks.,  Tam.  Shr.,  Ind.  ii.  112.'  With  a  Globe  edition 
at  hand  the  quotation  is  verified  at  once.  Webster  illustrates 
abandon  by  three  quotations ;  the  new  Dictionary  \>j  fifty. 

Another  feature  of  great  importance  is  the  effort  made  to  get 
the  definitions  arranged  in  their  ti'ue  logical  order.  Dr.  Murray 
has  not  been  content  merelv  to  give  all  the  definitions  of  a 
word,  but  has  used  his  wealth  of  historical  material  to  arrange 
the  successive  meanings  in  their  true  order  of  development. 
This  has  hardly  been  attempted  in  previous  works,  and  where 
attempted  has  been  rewarded  with  only  indifferent  success. , 

The  Dictionary  also  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  its 
elder  brethren  in  the  wealth  of  sound  etymological  knowledge 
which  it  displays.  This  is  a  field  in  which  error  is  easy,  and 
it  is  hard  oftentimes  to  keep  to  the  straight  path  of  prosaic 
fact  and  avoid  wandering  into  the  enticing  byways  that 
diverge  in  all  directions.  Here,  again,  the  wealth  of  historical 
information  gathered  together  has  been  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  under  Dr.  Murray's  skilful  manipulation  has  yielded 
much  new  and  most  interesting  information. 

The  Dictionary  abounds  in  articles  which  bear  out  this 
statement.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  aisle.  The  history 
is  intricate,  and  it  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  our  modem 
meaning  of  it  is  due  entirely  to  a  confusion  of  aisU  in  the 
eighteenth  century  with  an  entirely  distinct  word.  Dr. 
Murray's  note  tells  us  that  originally  the  word  was  an  adop- 
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tion  of  the  old  French  ele,  which  came  from  the  Latin  ala  (a 
Tring),  contracted  from  axilla.  It  was  re-fashioned  in  French 
after  the  Latin,  as  aelle,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  was  often  written  aisle,  in  imitation  of  the  Latin 
ascella,  the  common  term  for  the  wing  of  a  building,  for  the 
Latin  axilla.  In  fifteenth  century  English  the  word  was  con- 
fused with  He,  yle  (island) — perhaps  with  the  idea  of  a 
detached  or  distinct  portion  of  a  church — and  re-fashioned 
with  this  about  1700  as  isle;  recently  modified  after  the 
French  aile  to  aisle.  The  Latin  ala,  besides  being  confounded 
in  medifiBval  use  with  aula,  was  confused  with  Old  French  alee, 
French  allee,  English  alley,  which  led  to  a  mixture  of  the 
senses  of  aisle  and  alley. 

The  meanings  are  '1.  A  wing  or  lateral  division  of  a 
church;  the  part  on  either  side  of  the  nave.'  Twenty-six 
quotations  (1370  to  1878)  illustrate  this  definition.  Passing 
through  the  sense,  '  a  transept,'  it  came  to  signify  (1)  '  Any 
division  of  a  church,*  and  then  (2),  by  confusion  with  alley, 
'  a  passage  in  a  church  between  the  rows  of  pews  or  seats.* 
Among  the  five  quotations  given  for  this  sense  we  find  Bailey, 
in  his  dictionary  (1781-1742),  gives :  *  Isles,  Certain  straight 
passages  between  pews  within  a  church.'  Johnson  (1755) : 
'Aisle  [thus  written  by  Addison,  but  perhaps  improperly, 
since  it  seems  deducible  only  from  either  aile,  a  wing,  or  allee, 
a  path,  and  is  therefore  to  be  written  aile],  The  walks  in  a 
church  or  wings  of  a  quire.* 

Among  the  words  well  worth  consulting  for  the  light  thrown 
on  their  origin,  history,  and  meaning,  we  may  refer  to  agnail, 
altar,  agnostic,  alcohol,  Anglo-Saxon,  aft,  agitator.  A  glance 
may  be  given  at  the  last  two  on  the  list. 

We  are  told  with  regard  to  aft  that,  as  usual  with  nautical 
terms,  the  early  history  is  lost,  but  that  it  comes  (by  com- 
parison with  baft)  from  the  Old  English  aeftan,  meaning 
*  from  behind,'  from  afta,  'behind ; '  and  that  this  was  formerly 
a  superlative  form  of  ajf,  *off,  away,'  with  primitive  superla- 
tive suflSx  ta:  cf.  Greek  vTra-ro?  irp&'To^.  The  early  mean- 
ing, '  behind,  in  the  rear,'  has  been  obsolete  for  ages.  Of  the 
nautical  meanings  we  have  :  *  1.  In  or  near  the  hinder  part 
of  the  ship.  2.  l^owards  the  stem.  3.  Fore  and  aft,  from 
stem  to  stem,'  illustrated  by  eleven  quotations,  including  such 
names  as  Ealeigh,  Anson,  Landor,  and  Marryat. 

Many  people  in  these  days  of  reform  fear  that  a^tation 
plays  too  prominent  a  part,  and  the  term  agitator  is  not 
unfrequently  one  of  reproach.  However  this  may  be,  the 
history  of  the  word  brings  to  light  an  interesting  series  of 
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facts  and  associations.  It  is  adopted  from  the  Latin  agitator, 
aftd  means  one  who  agitates.  The  earliest  use  of  the  .word  is 
in  English  historical  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
where  it  meant  an  agent,  and  was  a  name  given  to  the  agents 
or  delegates  of  the  private  soldiers  in  the  Parliamentary 
Army  (1647-9).  In  these  writings  it  is  often  spelt  adjutator. 
Dr.  Murray  writes :  *  *  Careful  investigation  satisfies  me 
that  Agitator  was  the  actual  title,  and  Adjutator  originally 
only  a  bad  spelling  of  soldiers  familiar  with  Adjutants  and 
the  Adjutors  of  1642.  Adjutator  has  naturally  seemed  more 
plausible  to  recent  writers  unfamiliar  with  this  old  sense  of 
"  agitate,"  and  the  functions  of  the  Agitators  of  1647.*  Eight 
quotations  from  the  seventeenth  and  one  from  the  nineteenth 
centuries  illustrate  this  obsolete  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  nowadays,  'One  who  keeps  up  a 
political  agitation,'  is  set  forth  by  extracts  from  Burke,  *  The 
Annual  Eegister/  *  The  EncyclopsBdia  Britannica,*  and  Ban- 
croft's *  History  of  the  United  States.' 

The  fulness  of  treatment  received  by  modem  words  is  well 
exemplified  in  alti-uism  and  its  derivatives.  The  history  of 
this  word  and  its  adoption  into  English  by  the  translators  and 
expounders  of  Comte  is  fully  given  and  established  by  six 
representative  quotations,  beginning  with  George  Henry 
Lewes,  in  1853,  and  passing  down  through  the  writings  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Canon  Farrar,  and  Prebendary  Bow,  to 
George  Eliot's  *  Theophrastus  Such,'  where  we  read,  *  The  bear 
was  surprised  at  the  badger's  want  of  altruism.'  The  asso- 
ciated group  of  words  embraces  altruist,  altruistic,  altruis- 
tically, and  altruize.  The  dates  show  how  recent  is  the  in- 
troduction of  the  word,  and  the  names  of  those  who  use  it  most 
freely,  Herbert  Spencer,  Lewes,  and  Hinton,  show  to  what 
school  of  thought  it  belongs.  An  interesting  chapter  of 
modem  philosophical  controversy  is  condensed  in  the  defini- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  use  of  these  words. 

Amateur  is  another  word  of  recent  introduction,  and  much 
used  in  the  present  day.  Few  who  use  it  have  clearly  in  their 
minds  the  fact  which  Dr.  Murray  indicates — ^that  it  is  the 
French  word  derived  from  the  Latin  amator  transferred  bodily 
into  English,  and  means  one  who  loves,  or  is  fond  of,  and 
thus  passes  on  to  mean  one  who  has  a  taste  for.  The  earliest 
use  recorded  is  in  1784  ;  and  Burke,  about  1797,  could  speak  of 

*  amateurs  of  revolution,'  a  phrase  that  would  puzzle  present- 
day  politicians  to  paraphrase.    In   1863  Mrs.  Atkinson,  in 

*  Tartar  Steppes,'  writes :  *  I  am  no  amateur  of  these  melons.' 

The  transition  to  the  secondary  and  now  common  meaning, 
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'  one  who  cultivates  anything  as  a  pastime  as  distinguished 
from  one  who  prosecutes  it  professionally/  is  easy.  The 
transition,  the  Dictionary  informs  us,  began  to  take  place 
about  1803,  as  it  quotes  Eees' '  Clyclopaedia :  *  *  Amateur,  in  the 
arts,  is  a  foreign  term  introduced,  and  now  passing  current 
among  us,  to  denote  a  person  understanding  and  loving  or 
practising  the  polite  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture, 
without  any  regard  to  pecuniary  advantage.' 

'  The  Edinburgh  Keview,*  De  Quincey's  *  Murder  as  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,'  and  '  The  Boy's  Own  Paper,'  combine  with  Bees 
to  exhibit  the  use  of  the  word. 

Amateurish,,  we  infer,  is  a  word  dear  to  the  heart  of  novelists 
and  journalists,  Dr.  Murray  selecting  from  his  doubtless 
considerable  bundle  of  illustrative  slips  four.  Miss  Braddon 
and  Dickens  being  responsible  for  two,  *  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette ' 
and  *  The  Athenaeum '  for  the  others,  the  latter  journal  pro- 
ducing this  phrase,  *  written  in  a  more  amateurish  style.'  For 
amateurishly  we  are  favoured  with  only  one  quotation,  and 
that  from  the  *  Journal  of  Education  for  1882.'  Can  it  be,  as 
one  is  tempted  to  hope,  that  no  other  writer  has  ventured  on 
such  word  manufacture  ?  '  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  *  and  *  The 
Standard '  have  both  been  guilty  of  amateurishness,  but  to 
exhibit  in  all  its  repulsiveness,  amateurism.  Dr.  Murray  has 
had  to  go  to  '  Tomahawk,'  now,  we  believe,  defunct,  and  to  '  The 
Field.'  Amateurship  closes  the  list,  and,  although  it  has  been 
sanctioned  by  De  Quincey,  we  are  gjad  to  see  only  one  instance 
quoted  since  1834,  and  that  as  far  back  as  1875. 

This  group  of  words  deserves  consideration  not  only  because 
it  helps  to  set  forth  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  Dic- 
tionary treatment  of  them,  but  also  to  indicate  one  great 
advantage  derivable  from  glancing  through  the  sentences 
grouped  under  each  word.  We  see  what  manner  of  men  use 
certain  classes  of  words.  We  see  that  the  press  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  enlarging  the  number  and  widening  the  meaning 
of  our  words,  but  at  the  terrible  cost  of  forms  Uke  amateurish- 
ness and  amuterialistic. 

Modem  EngUsh  is  rich  in  phrases  which  are  in  frequent 
use,  but  whose  exact  meaning  is  hidden  from  those  who  fre- 
quently let  them  drop  from  their  tongues.  *  To  be  all  agog  * 
and  '  to  run  amuck '  may  be  taken  as  examples.  Turn  to 
many  dictionaries  and  you  will  not  find  the  phrases  at  all. 
Turn  to  the  big  Dictionary,  and  you  will  not  only  find  them, 
but  illustrations  of  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  their 
classic  use. 

The  article  on  amuck  is  interesting  and  instructive.    It  is  a 
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Malay  word,  carried  bodily  into  English  as  an  adjective  and 
an  adverb.  It  is  found  first  in  its  Portuguese  form  Amoaco, 
and  meant  a  frenzied  Malay;  to  run  amuck  is  *  to  run  viciously, 
mad,  frenzied  for  blood/  and  has  this  sense  in  writers  like 
MarveU,  Cook  (of  the  Voyage  round  the  World),  and  Southey. 
It  then  passed  into  the  now  common  meaning,  to  run  wildly, 
heedlessly,  or  recklessly.  1689  is  the  earliest  date  given  for 
this  sense,  and  1880  the  latest,  and  between  the  two  we  find. 
Pope  :  *  Tm  too  discreet  to  run  amuck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet ;  * 
and  Disraeli,  '  Lothair :  *  Eeady  to  run  amuck  with  any  one 
who  crossed  him.* 

Celebrated  auijiors,  it  is  encouraging  to  notice,  are  not  free 
from  error  in  their  use  of  words,  and  both  Dryden  and  Byron, 
as  the  Dictionary  points  out,  use  the  word  as  if  it  were  a 
noun ;  the  former  in  *  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,'  iii.  118 : 
'  And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets ;  *  the  latter  in 
*  Don  Juan '  xlxix. :  *  Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell/ 

Absquatulate  is  not  an  elegant  word,  nor  is  it  English, 
except  on  the  theory  put  forth  by  our  brethren  in  the  United 
States,  that  they  speak  better  English  than  we  do  ourselves. 
Yet  books  in  which  the  word  occurs  are  likely  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  English  readers,  and  hence  a  place  is  found  for  it 
and  its  life-history  given.  It  is,  we  learn,  '  a  factitious  word, 
simulating  a  Latin  form  (cf.  abscond,  gratulate)  of  American 
origin  and  jocular  use  —  to  make  off,  decamp.*  Three 
sentences  are  quoted,  including  this  :^  '  Hope's  brightest 
visions  absquatulate.' 

The  Dictionary,  when  complete,  if  the  successive  portions 
equal  Part  I.,  will  be  a  happy  hunting-ground  indeed  for 
those  in  search  of  polysyllabic  words.  Such  specimens  as 
aUoquialism,  amplexifoliate,  amygdaliferous,  amphibolostylous, 
amphibiological,  abound.  Happily  the  rule  seems  to  be,  the 
longer  the  word  the  shorter  the  definition,  the  fewer  the  illus- 
trative excerpts.  And  curiously  enough  the  converse  holds 
in  a  very  marked  way ;  the  shorter  the  word  the  longer  the 
definition,  the  more  numerous,  very  much  more  numerous, 
are  the  specimens  of  its  history  and  application.  The  very 
first  article,  or  rather  series  of  articles,  those  on  the  letter  A, 
takes  up  no  less  than  three  and  a  half  closely  printed  quarto 
pages,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  quotations  to  exhibit 
its  several  uses  are  given. 

The  word  all  is  very  fully  treated,  and  affords  not  only 
some  most  entertaining  reading,  but  gives  all  that  is  to  be 
known  about  the  word.  The  article  extends  over  three  and 
one- third  pages,  and  is  divided  into  five  sections,  under  which 
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are  ranged  forty-six  main  and  twenty-seven  subdivisions. 
The  scope  of  the  article  maybe  set  forth  by  asking  the  reader 
to  explain  the  use  of  the  word  all  in  such  sentences  as — '  All 
is  not  lost/  *Down  came  John,  pipe  and  all/  '  I  set  not  a  flye, 
and  all  go  to  all/  '  Once  for  all/  *  They  have  beaten  us  openly 
...  for  all  that  we  are  Eomans/  '  So  pack  up  your  alls,  and 
be  trudging  away/  *  Living  in  any  corner  of  this  All/  *  It  was 
all  one ;  he  could  not  sleep/  *  The  All-Disposer/  *  All  agog  to 
have  me  trespass/  '  All  could  he  further  then  earth's  center 
go/  '  She  all-to-be-fooled  me/  *  The  all-talk  party.'  These, 
and  multitudes  more,  each  exhibiting  some  special  and  dis- 
tinctive sense  of  the  word,  will  be  found  in  this  article,  which 
has  the  honour,  we  believe,  of  being  the  toughest  dictionary 
nut  Dr.  Murray  has  yet  cracked. 

But  it  is  needful  to  draw  to  an  end.  The  aim  of  this 
article  has  not  been  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  searching 
criticism  of  the  Dictionary.  The  number  of  scholars  com- 
petent to  do  this  is  exceedingly  small.  The  object  kept  in  view 
has  been  humbler,  but  it  may  be  hoped  none  the  less  useful. 
It  has  been  the  attempt  to  show  that  this  unique  publication  is 
the  last  stage  in  a  series  of  developments  that  began  centuries 
ago— the  flower  of  a  long-sustained  growth.  The  peculiar 
value  of  the  plan,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
executed,  have  been  indicated.  The  book  embraces  a  much 
larger  number  of  words  than  any  other  dictionary,  and  treats 
them  with  a  fulness  and  accuracy  approached  by  no  prede- 
cessor. It  embodies  the  latest  results  of  the  best  etymological 
research.  It  arranges  the  definitions  of  words  in  their  logical 
order.  It  has  extended  the  domain  of  the  English  dictionary 
by  including  all  words  bom  since  1150,  and  traces  back  the 
ancestry  of  others,  wherever  possible,  to  a  time  far  anterior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  has  thus  ennobled  many  words 
whose  claims  to  ancient  lineage  have  been  overlooked,  and  it 
also  shows  that  services  of  the  highest  value  are  rendered  to 
the  nation  by  words  whose  origin  is  even  subsequent  to  the 
Commonwealth.  It  has  brought  together  a  conspectus  of 
English  literature  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted;  and  the 
list  of  writers  quoted,  when  published,  will  be  a  most  valuable 
dictionary  of  English  authors. 

The  work  has  been  largely  a  labour  of  love ;  the  voluntary 
effort  of  over  thirteen  hundred  men  and  women  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  English.  Their  labour  has  made  it 
possible  for  Dr.  Murray  and  his  assistants  to  begin  the  publi- 
cation of  a  book  which  not  only  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
publications  of  the  class  in  any  tongue,  but  which  is  also, 
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and  this  is  a  far  more  important  point,  a  worthy  monument 
of  the  noble  language  which  Qod  has  entrusted  to  the 
English-speaking  peoples. 

All  who  wish  to  obtain  a  true  insight  into  their  mother 
tongue,  and  a  greater  power  of  using  it  correctly,  would  do 
well  to  become  possessors  of  this  volume.  Its  publication  is 
a  great  enterprise  looked  at  from  a  trade  point  of  view.  The 
best  way  of  showing  gratitude  to  the  workers,  who  for  twenty- 
seven  years  have'  toiled  at  its  compilation,  and  of  upholding 
•the  editor  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  enormous  labours  yet 
before  them,  will  be  'to  make  the  issue  of  Part  I.  a  financial 
success.  Government  aid  is  out  of  the  question,  since,  whether 
for  good  or  ill,  prodigal  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  English 
governments  will  give  little  or  nothing  to  help  on  literary 
enterprises,  even  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  assume 
a  national  importance.  It  is  to  those  who  know  best  and  love 
most  their  native  tongue  that  this  great  work  will  appeal  for 
support,  and  the  appeal  will  not,  we  are  confident,  be  made 
in  vain. 

RICHABD  LOVETT. 


Art.  VI. — He-Housing  the  Industrial  Glasses.  Village 
Communities  v.  Town  BooJceries. 

Seldom  has  popular  interest  and  sympathy  been  more 
strongly  stirred  m  regard  to  .any  great  national  evil  than  in 
the  recent  agitation  concerning  the  habitations  of  our  poorer 
classes  in  London  and  other  large  cities.  The  first  point,  no 
doubt^  was  to  compel  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Our  ruling  and  comfortable  classes  have  too  much  ignored 
the  frightful  immorality  as  well  as  the  sufferings  caused  by 
overcrowding,  neglect  of  landlords,  and  the  fierce  competition 
for  lodgings  in  the  Metropolis.  It  is  something  gained  to 
have  made  it  impossible  any  longer  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
facts.  But  the  next  point  is  to  make  equally  evident  the  usc- 
lessness  of  such  exposure,  or  of  the  sternest  denunciations, 
and  even  of  the  most  stringent  benevolent  and  legal  measures 
for  reform,  unless  practical  steps  are  at  once  taken  for  re- 
medying the  evils  by  remoying  their  causes. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  Charles  Pearson,  the  then 
eminent  city  soUcitor  of  London,  gave  most  eloquent  lectures, 
exposing  and  denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  cruel 
conditions  under  which  the  poor  of  London  were  *  not  only 
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crowded,  but  crushed  together  !  *  Indignant  murmurs  and 
fiery  protests  have  been  repeatedly  heard  since  his  day,  and 
various  trusts  and  companies  have  been  formed  to  meet  the 
steadily  growing  evils;  while  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has  set  a 
noble  and  fruitful  example  of  the  good  that  may  be  done  in 
one  partioular  direction,  and  by  the  mighty  power  of  personal 
influence.  But  the  Atlantic  tide  pours  in  much  faster  than 
it  can  be  mopped  out  by  benevolent  palliatives  and  even  the 
wisest  cures.  Prevention  only  can  help  us  now.  The  Pea- 
body  Trustees,  and  all  the  societies  for  improving  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  combined,  provide  only  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  trifling  fraction  of  the  growth  of  population  in  London, 
which  enlarges  not  only  by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  but 
by  a  growing  influx  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  about 
40,000  a  year ;  while  the  more  accommodation  provided,  and 
the  lower  rents  are  fixed,  the  more  that  influx  increases. 

To  all  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  helping  the  hapless 
suflferers,  who  have  sent  up  their  *  bitter  cry'  to  the  ear  of 
Heaven  and  (at  last)  of  man,  must  be  added  the  dead  weight 
of  resistance  to  any  improvements  arising  from  'vested  in- 
terests,' *  rights  of  property,*  inertness  and  indifference  of 
local  bodies,  the  bribabUity  of  officials,  and  the  blundering 
of  amateur  reformers.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  indeed,  relies 
with  some  reason  on  the  immense  improvement  that  may  be, 
and  can  only  be,  effected  by  giving  London  jone  municipal 
government  instead  of  thirty-eight  rois  faineants  in  the 
shape  of  local  vestries.  The  Mansion  House  committee,  and 
various  minor  organizations,  are  working  zealously,  and  more 
or  less  effectually,  to  get  existing  laws  put  in  force,  to  collect 
and  distribute  information,  &c. — all  which  is  unquestionably 
useful,  especially  when  landlords  are  compelled  to  repair,  and 
habitations  unfit  for  human  or  even  animal  existence  are 
condemned  and  destroyed.*  But,  like  most  palliatives,  while 
such  measures  do  a  little  good  in  one  direction,  they  aggra- 
vate the  evil  in  another;  and  the  wretched  lodgers  evicted 
from  condemned  tenements,  as  in  the  vast  clearances  effected 
in  the  Metropolis  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been 
driven  into  scarcely  more  habitable  quarters,  thereby  increasing 
all  previous  suffering  and  immorality  caused  by  overcrowded 
dwellings.  Of  the  consequences  of  such  crowding  enough 
has,  perhaps,  been  said ;  and  yet  those  who  know  the  facts 

*  What  more  light  the  recently  appointed  Boyal  Ck>mmis8ion  can  throw  on 
the  subject,  or  whether  any  more  is  wanted,  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  know  quite 
enough  for  effectual  action  now,  and  that  is  ^e  main  point.  £ut  it  is  always 
useful  to  intensify  public  interest  in  a  great  evil,  especially  among  the  ruling 
classei. 
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have  not  dared  to  tell  the  worst.  Horrors  utterly  unknown 
to  savage  tribes  have  been  nursed  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
civilization,  and  have  not  been  dragged  to  the  light  of  day 
and  flung  in  the  face  of  our  ruling  and  respectable  classes, 
only  because  hard-working  ministers  of  religion,  city  mission- 
aries, Bible  women,  and  the  honest  poor  themselves,  would 
but  whisper  them  with  bated  breath  for  very  shame.  Is  it 
not  time  to  discover  the  root  of  all  this  evil,  and  apply  our- 
selves to  something  better  than  plasters  and  salves  ? 

Excellent  clergymen  and  others  have  wisely  reminded  us 
that  any  change  of  outward  circumstances  will  do  little  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  unless  their  hearts  are 
renewed,  and  filled  with  a  higher  inward  life.    We  cannot  be 
too  thankful  for  the  reminder,  or  too  deeply  impressed  with 
this  great  truth  in  all  our  labours  to  reform  social  abases. 
But  is  it  to  be  used  for  blinding  us  to  the  enormous  influence 
of  outward  circumstances  in  moulding  the  character  and 
shaping  the  conduct  of  human  Beings?     Shakspeare,  who 
taught  us  most  things,  among  others  gives  us  a  shrewd  hint 
in  one  of  lago's  speeches  with  regard  to  tbat  influence,  which 
had  better  be  laid  to  heart  by  those  clergymen,  and  all  who 
handle  the  *  overcrowding '  evil.    For  a  minister  of  religion, 
to  whom  we  owe  much  for  his  clarion-call  on  behalf  of  outcast 
London,  and  the  earnest  body  of  religious  men  co-operating 
with  him,  seem  to  think  that  more  mission-halls  (admirable 
for  their  specific  purpose)  will  materially  help  to  overcome 
the  ills  in  question ;  which  is  like  taking  a  sword  to  quench 
a  conflagration — a  mistake,  even  though  it  be  the  *  sword  of 
the  Spirit.*     No.     We  must  look  for  iiiefons  et  origo  malorum^ 
not  merely  attempt  to  heal  the  outer  or  inner  sores. 

We  venture  to  think  the  cause  of  overcrowding  and  all  its 
results  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  fijid,  nor  even  (the  far 
harder  task)  so  very  difficult  for  an  English  community  to 
deal  with.  Times  without  number  Englishmen  have  been 
terribly  slow  in  seeing  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  when  they 
do,  they  have  also  shown,  a  practical  power  of  grappling  with 
overwhelming  troubles  by  effectual  organization  which  should 
stand  them  in  good  stead  now,  if  only  they  can  once  clearly 
see  what  they  have  got  to  do.  The  root  of  the  mischief  un- 
doubtedly is  to  be  found  in  the  twofold  necessity :  first,  that  the 
labouring  classes  should  have  work  to  do  if  they  would  live ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  should  live  near  their  work.  The 
first  need  brings  them  in  shoals  to  London  and  great  cities 
because  there  is  no  work  for  them  on  the  land,  until  rural 
villages  seem  half  depopulated;  while  the  second  crowds  them 
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together  in  filthy  dens  in  any  neighbourhood  where  work,  or 
charity,  or  instruction  in  the  art  of  thieving,  is  to  be  had. 

The  remedy,  unquestionably,  seems  to  be  to  turn  back  the 
tide  from  town  to  country  by  finding  these  folks  employment, 
profitable  to  themselves  and  the  community,  where  they  can 
be  decently  housed  and  fairly  well  remunerated.  This  can 
be  done  by  two  methods :  First,  by  employment  in  cultivating 
co-operative  farms,  or  by  cottage  farms  and  allotments,  on 
the  land  which  at  present  in  many  districts  seems  likely  to  go 
out  of  cultivation.  We  heard  the  other  day  of  seven  miles  of 
farms  to  let,  north  of  Cambridge.  Yet,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  rent  paid  for  allotment  grounds,  which  is  generally  double 
or  treble  that  paid  by  the  farmers,  and  for  cottage  farms,  as 
well  as  by  the  success  of  the  Assington  co-operative  form,  it 
is  clear  tnat  a  man  and  his  family  working  on  his  own  bit  of 
land  or  on  a  co-operative  farm,  even  in  bad  times,  can  still 
make  a  fair  profit.  Secondly,  by  providing,  indoors  as  well 
as  out  of  doorsy  indtistrial  occupation  for  those  who  desire  to 
have  it  when  thus  settled  on  the  land.  It  is  in  the  combi- 
nation of  various  trades  and  manufactures  (which  can  be 
carried  on  indoors  by  persons  of  various  ages  and  both  sexes) 
with  outdoor  occupations  that  the  solution  of  our  difficulties 
must  be  found;  for  the  two  employments,  naturally,  profit- 
ably, and  healthfully,  supplement  one  another.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  a  large  number  of  trades  now  carried  on 
in  close,  reeking  quarters,  amid  intolerable  physical  and 
moral  evils,  should  not  be  followed  in  the  pure  air  and  wider 
space  of  '  village  communities,'  except  the  utterly  insufficient 
reason  that  various  capitalists  have  at  present  got  their 
establishments  in  London  and  its  suburbs. 

The  workers  must  be  near  their  work,  but  their  work  may 
also  be  brought  near  to  them.  Are  not  chairs  just  as  weU 
made  in  High  Wycombe  as  they  could  be  in  Old  Street  Boad, 
Finsbury  ?  and  are  not  the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  there,  far  happier,  healthier,  and 
imder  incomparably  better  moral  conditions  than  in  the  back 
slums  of  Bermondsey  ?  Why  should  not  a  large  amount  of 
cabinet-making,  wood-carving,  watch-making,  tailoring,  shoe- 
making,  envelope-folding,  papier-mache  work,  rope-making, 
canvas-bag  and  sack-making,  bookbinding,  &c.,  be  done  in 
villages  where  the  workers  could  be  decently  housed,  could 
supplement  their  wages,  and  promote  their  physical  and  moral 
well-being  by  occasional  gardening,  or  by  supplying  the  great 
demand  for  fowls  and  eggs,  attending  to  a  dairy,  cultivating 
vegetables,  fruit-trees,  and  even  making  'jam '  ?  Paper-making, 
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straw-plaiting,  and  lace-making  have  long  been  country  mann* 
factoresy  printing  is  freqaently  now  relegated  to  country  towns. 
It  has  never  been  found  necessary  that  the  glove  manufacture 
should  be  carried  on  in  great  cities ;  and  in  the  little  Somerset 
town  of  Yeovil  the  glovers  have  found  gardens  and '  allotments' 
both  useful  and  pleasant.  When,  owing  to  bad  seasons, 
fldckness  and  deatn  among  stock,  falling  markets,  Sec.,  the 
cottage  farm  or  garden  makes  poor  returns,  the  indoor  manu- 
facture may  be  specially  remunerative,  or  at  all  events  com- 
pensatory, and  vice  versd ;  while  in  winter,  when  there  need 
be  very  little  to  do  on  the  bit  of  land,  the  handicraft  would  be 
a  great  resource.  In  short,  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  of 
the  weather,  of  day  and  night,  the  value  of  outdoor  exercise 
for  those  much  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  the  general 
need,  in  fact,  of  a  compensation- balance  in  our  social  arrange- 
ments as  well  as  in  a  chronometer — all  point  to  some  such 
methods  as  are  now  suggested  to  bring  our  industrial  arrange- 
ments into  harmony  with  the  designs  of  Providence — methods 
that  would  relieve  at  once  the  congestion  in  our  large  towns 
and  the  crying  wants  of  those  who,  alike  in  the  country  and 
the  towns,  ask  for  work  that  they  may  live,  and  ask  to  live 
near  their  work.  The  tide  of  population  must  be  turned  back 
from  the  cities  to  the  fields,  and  remunerative  work  secured 
in  conjunction  with  healthy,  decent  dwellings.  Persons  who 
object  that  cottage  farms,  and  petite  culture  generally,  do  not 
answer,  have  only  to  open  their  eyes  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  to 
try  the  experiment  themselves  with  a  few  sturdy,  sober 
peasants.  The  question,  like  many  others,  solvitur  ambulando. 
But,  independently  of  that  solution,  farms  of  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  acres  may  be  worked  on  the  co-operative  principle 
like  the  one  referred  to  above,  and  which  has  been  successful 
for  forty  years  in  Suffolk.  Outdoor  work  on  such  farms 
could  be  given  in  any  greater  or  lesser  quantity  to  the  dwellers 
in  a  village  community  who  desired  to  supplement  their 
handicraft  occupation  by  occasional  farm  labour.  L'and  can 
now  be  obtained  either  by  purchase  or  for  renting  on  reason- 
able terms  in  various  localities  witbin  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
of  London  (and  much  nearer  to  other  large  towns),  where 
village  communities  might  be  at  once  established. 

Of  course  many  metropolitan  manufacturers  would  at  first 
object  to  the  plan  of  removing  handicraft  labour,  now  carried 
on  in  London,  to  the  country.  But  they  have  long  had  the 
advantage  of  a  superabundant  supply  of  labour  under  condi- 
tions terribly  ruinous  to  the  workers.  Labour  has  hitherto 
had  to  follow  where  capital  chose  to  lead,  sometimes  at 
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deplorable  cost.  It  \roald  be  only  fair  that  the  tide  Bhoold 
now  turn,  and  capital,  to  some  extent,  be  invited  to  follow 
labour.  Great  social  and  economic  improvements  frequently 
involve  immediate  hardship  to  many  persons — as  innkeepers, 
shopkeepers,  artizans,  and  labourers,  amid  the  changes 
caused  by  railways,  co-operative  stores,  and  new  machinery, 
have  found  to  their  cost.  Hence  manufacturers  in  great 
cities  should  not  grumble  too  bitterly  if  our  social  compensa- 
tion balance  begins  at  length  to  bring  in  beneficial  changes  to 
the  working  classes  at  the  cost  of  some  loss  and  suffering  to 
themselves. 

One  of  the  first  objections  made  by  some  manufacturers  to 
the  proposed  change  in  question  would  be  that  they  often 
need  their  goods  to  meet  some  immediate  demand,  and  that 
they  w6uld  lose  the  sale  unless  they  could  supply  it  forthwith 
from  their  factory  close  at  hand.*  But  we  fail  to  see  why  in 
such  trades  they  should  not  keep  a  regular  stock  on  hand  in 
London  or  the  suburbs,  while  the  factory  or  manufacture 
itself  was  in  the  more  distant  village.  Another  difficulty,  no 
doubt,  would  be  that  the  increased  cost  of  carriage,  first  of  the 
raw  material,  and  then  of  the  manufactured  goods  back  to 
town,  would  take  away  nearly  all  their  slight  margin  of  profit 
when  they  had  to  compete  with  other  manufacturers  in  the 
same  trade  who  continued  to  work  in  London.  But  without 
dwelling  on  the  constantly  increasing  facilities  for  transport, 
and  the  special  arrangements  which  might  be  made  with 
railway  or  canal  companies,  let  us  note  the  fact  that  where 
handicraft  manufactures  have  been  established  in  country 
towns  and  villages,  e.g.,  at  High  Wycombe,  Luton,  &c.,  it  is 
not  found  that  the  cost  of  carriage  prevents  a  remunerative 
sale.  And  one  reason,  do  doubt,  is  that  the  manufacturer 
pays  lower  wages  than  he  might  have  to  give  in  London.  But 
if  the  workman  found  it  needful  to  take  less  pay  in  the 
country  than  he  could  have  earned  in  town,  not  only  would 
he  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  healthier  and  happier 
domestic  conditions  under  which  he  would  be  living,  but  by 
combining  the  cultivation  of  a  plot  of  land,  on  which  his 
children  could  also  find  healthful  employment,  with  his  handi- 
craft, he  could  often  obtain  (to  say  nothing  of  lower  rent)  a 
pecuniary  compensation  in  addition.  Twenty  shillings  a  week 
in  High  Wycombe  (the  average  wage,  we  believe,  for  journey- 
men chair  makers)  enables  a  man  to  live  there  in  far  greater 

*  We  heard  the  other  day  of  a  London  firm  which  will  not  pnrchase  in  a 
particular  trade  of  any  manufacturer  wiUi  whom  they  cannot  commonicate  hy 
telephone  1 
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comfort  and  decency  than  on  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings 
in  crowded  London.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  comfort  and  general  enjoyment  of  life  which 
might  be  obtained  by  living  in  one's  own  cottage  surrounded 
by  wife  and  children,  with  a  garden  and  poultry  yard  close  at 
hand,  and  various  pleasant  institutions  within  easy  reach, 
and  having  to  rush  away  from  home  at  five  or  six  a.m., 

S lunge  into  the  stifling  underground  railway,  breakfast  and 
ine  in  a  coffee  tavern  or  public-house,  and  not  get  home  again 
till  late  in  the  evening — seeing  one's  children  only  when  they 
are  in  bed,  and  leaving  their  mother  to  herself  all  the  live- 
long day.  Would  that  we  had  a  few  more  men  among  us 
now,  of  the  character  of  the  late  Sir  Titus  Salt !  But  Messrs. 
Morris  and  Co.  are  doing  an  excellent  work  in  this  direction 
in  their  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Wandle,  Surrey. 

In  a  village  community  not  only  would  one  of  tho  greatest 
hindrances  in  London  to  domestic  happiness  be  obviated,  viz., 
the  great  distances  that  must  be  travelled  by  workmen  to  their 
work  if  they  escape  from  crowded  neighbourhoods,  but  the 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  recreation  and  instruction.  The 
lecture  and  concert-hall,  public  library,  technical  an*  other 
classes,  baths  and  wash-houses,  cricket  and  football  grounds, 
fives'  courts,  workmen's  social  clubs,  meetings  for  business, 

S laces  of  worship,  might  all  be  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ome.  The  clubs  and  concert-halls,  moreover,  would  render 
pubUc-houses  and  music-hall  drinkeries  unnecessary,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  temptation,  of  pauperism,  insanity, 
and  crime,  would  thus  be  cut  off.  Rational  recreation,  aUke  in 
summer  and  winter,  could  easily  be  provided,  and  something 
of  the  old  English  enjoyment  of  sports  and  merriment  might 
once  more  return.  Co-operative  stores,  which  would  injure  no 
private  tradesman,  could  be  established  from  the  beginning ; 
and  the  'no-ctedit*  system,  with  its  quarterly  bonus  and  *  divi' 
on  shares,  would  be  a  blessing  all  round.  Friendly  societies, 
provident  dispensaries,  labour-loan  societies,  building  societies, 
and  many  other  good  things,  would  have  a  congenial  soil  to 
flourish  in,  and  could  be  managed  without  the  immense 
expenditure  of  time  now  lost  in  long  journeys  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  attendance  at 
reUgious  services,  alike  on  Sundays  and  week-days;  and 
ministers  of  religion  might  find  that  the  inexorable  severities 
of  Time  and  Space  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  question 
they  have  so  often  painfully  asked  of  late  years,  *  Why  do 
working  men  seldom  attend  our  churches  and  chapels  ?  * 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  valuable  work  on  the  'Village  Gom- 
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*  munities  of  Europe  and  India '  should,  of  course,  be  studied 
by  persons  desirous  of  following  up  this  subject.  The  vicious 
system  in  vogue  among  them  of  transferring  the  various  plots 
of  ground  every  year  to  different  members  of  the  community 
prevents  them  from  affording  any  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
the  profitableness  of  small  holdings.  But  in  other  respects 
there  is  much  valuable  encouragement  to  be  derived  from 
that  form  of  social  existence  for  the  course  now  proposed. 

The  fact  is  that  the  time  for  vast  half-cultivated  estates 
and  large  unprofitable  farms  is  passing  away;  and  the 
rapidly  growing  industrial  population  of  this  kingdom  must 
be  allowed  to  try  its  hand  at  making  a  decent  living  and 
securing  a  happy  home  on  its  native  soil.  We  have  no  desire 
to  preach  a  crusade  for  the  extermination  of  partridges, 
pheasants,  or  even  foxes ;  and  it  would  be  very  long  before 
village  communities  would  much  impair  the  squire's  opportu- 
nities for  sport.  But  we  confess  to  a  secret  conviction,  that 
He  who  created  man  in  His  own  image,  and  the  earth  for  him 
to  live  on,  would  desire  that  His  children  should  have  quite 
as  fair  a  chance  of  existing  comfortably  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  en  English  soil  as  any  conceivable  amount  of  pheasants 
and  hares  or  their  vulpine  foes — yes,  and  even  (though  it 
may  seen  revolutionary  to  say  so)  any  number  of  'landed 
gentry '  now  living  at  ease  on  their  half-used  domains. 

We  trust  and  believe  that  many  of  those  landed  gentry  are 
thoroughly  desirous  of  helping  to  remedy  the  present  deplor- 
able state  of  things,  and  are  well  aware  that  property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  This  is,  no  doubt,  desirable  at 
all  times,  but  especially  at  a  time  when  multitudes  of  men  in 
every  rank  are  questioning  the  right  of  individuals  to  have 
private  property  in  land  at  all.  Landowners  and  many  large 
farmers  may  naturally  have  hitherto  had  more  faith  in  large 
than  in  small  farms;  but  their  confidence  must  have  been 
somewhat  rudely  shaken  during  the  recent  development  of 
American  trade  and  bad  seasons.  And  if  they  honestly  doubt 
whether  as  much  food  and  profit  can  be  got  by  small  holdings 
as  by  the  big  farm  system,  let  them  first  look  through  the 
Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Allotment  System  issued  just  forty  years  ago ;  then  at  a 
valuable  little  work  published  the  other  day,  entitled,  *  The 
Land  and  the  Labourer'  (Sonnenschein  and  Co.),  by  the  Kev. 
C.  W.  Stubbs,  vicar  of  Granborough,  Bucks;  and  then  at 
any  number  of  testimonies  given  between  these  dates,  which 
they  will  find  in  the  writings  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  other  great 
authorities,  as  well  as  in  innumerable  pamphlets,  magazines, 
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Beports  of  Boyal  GommisBlons,  societies,  &c.  Our  spaee  will 
permit  of  little  more  than  reference  to  this  mass  of  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  profitable  results  to  be  obtained  by  letting 
men  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  either  in  conjunction 
with  other  occupations  or  as  their  sole  resource.  But  we 
may  draw  attention  to  a  few  specimens  of  that  testimony 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Report  of  1843;  such  as  the 
evidence  of  Charles  Mott,  Esq.,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner ;  of  Captain  Scobell,  J.P. ;  of  Mr.  James  Orange 
and  Frederick  Thynne,  Esq. ;  also  of  Mr.  Balls  (agent  for 
Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds),  and  Mr.  F.  Pickard.  On  one  of  the 
cottage  farms  described  in  this  Report,  consisting  of  about 
six  acres,  on  land  then  belonging  to  Mrs.  Oilbert  Davies,  in 
Sussex,  which  she  had  let  to  tenants  in  various  small  holdings, 
the  occupier  found  his  cow  extremely  useful  not  only  for 
dairy  purposes,  but  for  drawing  a  small  cart,  hauling  wood, 
&c. !  There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason,  according  to  all  the 
evidence  presented  in  this  Report  and  other  documents,  why 
a  cow  should  not  be  kept  on  any  cottage  farm,  tethered  in 
summer  time  as  on  the  Continent,  and  kept  in  a  shed  through 
the  winter.* 

About  thirty  years  later  than  the  time  of  the  above  Report, 
we  find  the  Rev.  Christopher  Nevile,  on  the  borders  of  Not- 
tingham and  Lincolnshire,  letting  land  in  small  farms  which, 
when  we  visited  them  a  few  years  ago,  were  doin^  remark- 
ably well ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cookson,  vicar  of  Dallington, 
Northamptonshire,  in  an  able  pamphlet  pleading  among  other 
matters  on  behalf  of  *  farm  labourers '  for  allotment  grounds. 
In  1873  we  personally  visited  a  number  of  small  holdings  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Dorset,  sold  or  let  to  labouring  men  by  a 
benevolent  lady,  a  relative  of  our  own,  and  by  the  late  Miss  Tal- 
bot, near  Bournemouth,  and  recorded  the  results  in  the  *  Work- 
man's Magazine  *  of  that  year.  Therein  we  oflfer  evidence  so 
strongly  confirming  the  doctrines  advanced  above  that  it  alone 
(ranging  as  it  does  over  such  a  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and 
other  circumstances)  might  sufi&ce  to  convince  incredulous 
landowners  not  only  that  with  proper  management  a  steady 
man  could  make  a  comfortable  living  by  his  own  labour  on  the 
land  (with  or  without  other  occupation,  according  to  the  size 
of  his  holding),  but  that  he  could  well  afiford  to  pay  a  higher 
rent  than  large  farmers. 

Then  as  regards  the  employment  of  horses,  machinery,  and 
purchase  of  manures  at  wholesale  prices,  the  co-operative 

•  Artificial  food  for  atall-fed  beasts  seems  likely  to  be  profitably  varied  by 
green  fodder  from  ensilage  pits. 
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system  would  come  into  play,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  coltiyate  larger  holdings  than  one 
man  and  his  family  could  manage,  without  further  assistance. 

The  plain  fact  is,  and  it  must  be  faced,  that  the  cultivation 
of  grain  crops  in  England  is  so  different  a  matter  now,  when 
North  America  has  shown  itself  the  granary  of  the  world, 
and  India,  to  say  nothing  of  Bussia,  could  supply  ere  long  all 
Western  Europe,  that  a  number  of  other  agricultural  industries 
must  be  relied  on  for  yielding  a  profitable  return  from  English 
soil.  But  it  is  precisely  these  forms  of  cultivation  that  can 
be  most  profitably  carried  on  by  the  holders  of  small  farms 
and  large  gardens.  Huge  farms  were  possibly  the  best  for 
com  crops,  but  small  holdings  are  much  better  suited  for 
*  raising  *  poultry  and  eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables ;  while  we 
have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  dairy  produce  can  be 
obtained  as  well  on  a  cottage  farm  as  on  one  of  500  acres.  In 
some  respects  the  peasant's  cow,  like  an  Arab's  horse  or  the 
hen's  ^one  chick/ has  a  much  better  chance  than  where  there 
are  many  beasts  to  share  the  owner's  attention  and  affection. 
Moreover,  few  articles  are  now  more  profitable  than  milk. 
For  beef,  and  especially  for  mutton,  larger  farms  are  probably 
preferable,  though  we  have  seen  sheep  tethered  and  doing 
well  on  small  holdings.  But  wherever  tolerably  easy  access 
to  the  markets  of  large  towns  is  obtainable,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  articles  just  named  will  now  yield  a  better  return  in 
general  than  grain  crops.  Mr.  Gladstone  well  reminded 
farmers  and  landowners  last  winter  of  these  facts ;  and  cer- 
tainly, when  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  market 
gardens  which  used  to  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  have  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  houses, 
while  fruit  and  vegetables,  eggs,  poultry,  and  butter,  are 
now  brought  to  the  Metropolis  from  Cornwall  and  Wales,  to 
say  nothing  of  France  and  Holland,  and  milk  from  farms 
two  hundred  miles  away,  it  must  be  tolerably  evident  that  cot- 
tagers within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  London  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  making  a  fair  profit  out  of  their  little  farms 
and  allotments. 

A  London  merchant  of  high  standing  writing  to  us  the 
other  day,  says — 

My  corn-market  fraends  tell  me  if  com  goes  on^  lower  in  conseqnenoe 
of  excessive  supplied  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  India,  most  of 
our  English  farmers  wiU  be  rained.  One  of  my  own  friends,  whose  tenant 
couldn't  pay  his  rent  (and  wanted  to  be  released  from  further  tenancy) » 
took  oVer  the  farm  himself,  and  loses  just  20s.  an  acre,  without  debiting 
it  with  any  rent  I 
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Facts  of  this  kind  might  be  given  by  the  hundred.  Of  three 
Oxfordshire  or  Bucks  farmers,  whom  we  travelled  with  in- 
cidentally two  years  ago  in  a  train  on  their  way  to  market, 
one  remarked  he  was  in  very  bad  case,  the  second  said  he 
was  almost  ruined,  and  the  third  declared  he  was  '  regularly 
cleared  out  and  done  for.*  Yet  during  all  the  recent  six  bad 
years  both  the  Assington  co-operative  farm,  and  the  cottage 
farmers  in  Bucks,  Dorset,  and  Lincolnshire,  as  well  as  allot- 
ment holders  generally,  were  getting  a  fair  profit  from  their 
land.  Let  those  who  doubt  it  consider  facts  like  those  above 
mentioned,  and  the  following,  which  we  give  merely  as  speci- 
mens, from  a  large  number  collected  by  our  own  personal 
observation.  *  C.  C.  (New  Town  near  Poole)  *'  has  three  acres 
of  the  heath  which  he  and  his  sons  broke  up.  Had  a  lease  of 
it  with  power  to  purchase,  which  he  has  done.  .  •  Grows 
oats  and  rye,  potatoes,  carrots,  &c.  Trenched  his  ground 
18  inches  deep.  Keeps  pigs  .  .  •  and  a  donkey,  which  hauls 
grains  for  the  pigs,  and  coals,  from  Poole.  .  .  •  Can  get 
enough  manure  from  two  pigs  for  about  one  acre,  in  addition 
to  the  night-soil  from  the  house.'*  S.  S.  (same  place,  same 
sized  holding)  "...  could  keep  himself  and  family  on  two 
acres  with  three  days*  work  (say  at  brickmaking),  on  an 
average  the  year  round.  With  about  five  acres  could  do 
without  working  anywhere,  and  could  keep  a  horse  and  cow 
as  well  as  a  sow  and  pigs.'*  W.  H.  L.  (same  place)  ''  owns 
one  and  a  half  acre.  Finds  it  a  great  help.  Works  at  the 
gravel-pits.  His  boys  help  to  work  the  land.**  G.  S.  (Park- 
stone)  **  rents  thirty-eight  acres.  Pays  half  as  much  rent  again 
as  the  large  farmers.  Knows  it*s  because  the  large  farmers 
don*t  look  into  things  as  the  small  farmer  does.  •  •  Has 
made  a  small  tank  for  the  liquid  stable  manure,  which  is  the 
best  of  all.  Is  sure  it  would  make  a  wonderful  difference  on 
all  farms  if  they  had  these  tanks.**  At  Talbot  village  near 
Bournemouth,  the  late  Miss  Talbot  built  a  number  of  excellent 
cottages  on  her  estate,  letting  about  an  acre  of  land  with  each, 
for  i^'6  a  year.  All  of  them  appear  to  have  manure-tanks. 
Sir  Ivor  Guest  (now  Lord  Wimbome)  lets  land  in  patches  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre  to  any  respectable  labourers, 
with  five  or  six  roomed  cottages,  for  2s.  6d.  a  week,  or  to  his 
own  labourers  at  Is.  6d.*  The  late  lamented  Edward  Denison, 
a  genuine  and  judicious  philanthropist,  writing  to  Miss  Talbot 
on  February  4,  1868,  respecting  her  *  village,'  says — 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  what  an  admirable  opening  the  extensive 
snbdivision  of  yonr  property  afforded  for  a  trial  of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation appUed  to  land.    It  has  never  yet,  that  I  know  of,  been  tried 
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in  England ;  and  unless  toe  have  a  revolution  [the  italics  are  ours],  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  will  be  frequent  openings  for  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  (*  Letters  of  Edward  Denison ').    . 

It  is  a  great  pity  Mr.  Denison  had  not  then  heard  of  the 
successful  co-operative  farm  in  Suffolk,  or  of  the  wonderful 
Balahine  experiment  in  Ireland,'^  and  that  his  noble  life  was 
cut  short  before  he  could  help  on  the  good  work.  But  let  us 
hope  that,  under  the  twofold  pressure  of  over-crowding  in 
large  cities  and  agricultural  depression  in  the  country,  all 
that  he  and  every  true-hearted  patriot  could  desire  in  our 
present  extremity  for  the  relief  and  welfare  of  the  industrial 
classes,  may  be  ere  long  secured  with  benefit  to  all  parties, 
and  without  the  '  Bevolution.' 

But  how  are  we  to  begin  realizing  all  these  pleasant 
visions?  What  is  the  first  immediate  step  to  '  turn  the  tide*? 
Get  the  land,  of  course,  whereon  to  build  your  village,  and 
then  build  there  instead  of  in  London  or  in  large  towns.  The 
waste  ground  in  London  can  generally  be  much  more  profit- 
ably employed  than  for  workmen's  dwellings,  and  that  is  one 
great  source  of  delay  and  expense  in  providing  them.  Then 
to  afford  shelter  for  the  workmen  engaged  in  buUding  cottages, 
to  relieve  the  immediate  terrible  state  of  things  in  London, 
and  to  give  time  for  clearing  away  the  rookeries,  erect 
huts  and  pitch  tents  for  all  who  are  willing  to  come  into  the 
coimtry  during  the  summer  months,  as  fast  as  employment 
can  be  given  them  on  the  land,  or  otherwise.  Take  the  hop- 
picking  season  as  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  the  London 
poorer  classes  to  *  rough  it '  for  a  time  in  order  to  obtain  a 
living ;  and  then  look  back  to  the  admirable  skill  and  fertility 
of  resource  with  which  outdoor  employment  was  found  for 
Lancashire  cotton-spinners  in  the  cotton  famine,  as  well  as 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  100,900  men  were  hutted  in  the 
Crimea,  and  no  insignificant  number  at  Aldershot.  Have  we 
lost  all  our  Teutonic  organizing  power  ? 

But  the  basis  of  any  movement  for  the  objects  now  advocated 
of  course  is  Capital.  Will  that  be  forthcomiiig  ?  We  do  not 
think  there  need  be  the  slightest  doubt  on  this  score.  If  the 
various  societies,  companies,  and  trusts  now  employed  in 
'improving  or  increasing*  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  would 
begin  devoting  only  a  portion  of  their  funds  to  build  in  rural 
instead  of  in  metropolitan  districts,  and  erecting  comfortable 
village  homes  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  farms  for  those 

•  See  •  The  History  of  Balahine  and  Co-operatiTe  FarmiDg.'  Trubner  and  Co. 
Price  2s. 
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who  want  both  work  and  homes,  the  tide  of  population  now 
putrefying  in  foul  and  miserable  'slums/  under  the  un- 
natural accumulation  there  of  labour,  pauperism,  and  crime, 
would  be  rolled  back  from  town  to  country,  the  root  of  the 
mischief  would  be  cut,  a  return  would  be  begun  to  the  more 
natural  and  healthy  conditions  of  industrial  life  as  they  existed 
before  the  'Age  of  great  Cities,'  with  all  the  increased  safeguards 
and  blessings  of  modem  civilization  and  Christian  agencies. 
Under  wise  and  efficient  administration  of  our  various  re* 
sources,  mental,  moral,  and  material,  the  next  dozen  years 
might  see  a  great  and  beneficent  revolution  in  English  social 
life  not  only  inaugurated,  but  well  under  way.  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
movement  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  have  shown 
commendable  zeal  and,  what  is  more,  persevering  interest  in 
the  cause.  The  'Artizans,  Labourers,  and  General  Dwell- 
ings Company '  has  already  shown  both  judgment  and  enter- 
prize  in  erecting  flourishing  settlements  outside  the  Metropolis 
which  pay  a  good  dividend  on  capital  as  well  as  secure  to 
working  men  homes  that  would  he  all  they  could  desire  if  only 
they  were  nearer  to  their  work.  That  successful  company  has 
but  to  extend  its  operations  to  districts  a  little  more  remote, 
and  assuredly  capital  would  pour  into  its  treasury  more 
abundantly  than  ever;  other  existing  companies  and  build- 
ing societies  would  probably  follow  its  example,  and  new 
companies  be  formed  to  carry  on  the  good  work  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Capital  would  also  be  required  for  tools,  seed, 
perhaps  stock  and  manure,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  subsistence, 
until  it  could  be  obtained  from  the  cottage  farm  or  in  payment 
for  manufactures.  But  Mr.  McGuUagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  has 
indicated  exactly  the  right  quarter  in  which  to  find  capital  for 
industrial  enterprizes  and  re-housing  the  industrial  classes, 
viz.,  in  the  Post-office  savings  of  those  very  classes  them- 
.selves.*  All  loans  could  be  safely  secured  on  the  property 
thus  created,  and  the  tenants  could  work  off  both  principal 
and  interest  by  degrees,  if  permitted,  on  the  plan  of  advances 
from  building  societies. 

In  this  country  there  is,  in  general,  not  much  difficulty  in 
getting  money  advanced  for  any  purpose,  wise  or  foolish.  - 
The  chief  difficulty  is  in  obtaining  good  security.  Bat  land, 
houses,  and  crops  are  almost  the  best  that  can  be  desired. 
As  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained,  first  one  and 
then  succeeding  settlements  on  the  land  should  be  started ; 
or  several,  if  possible  simultaneously,  so  that  a  healthy  emu- 

*  See  his  striking  letter  in  *  The  Daily  News '  last  December. 
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lation  might  be  promoted  among  them  to  see  which  could 
manage  its  undertaking  best,  and  give  most  help  in  the  way 
of  hints  and  experience  to  the  rest.  Money  for  building 
ought  to  be  abundantly  forthcoming,  if  only  we  compare  the 
cost  of  purchasing  sites  for  workmen's  dwellings  in  London 
and  on  the  waste  land  or  uncultivated  farms  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  Metropolis.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  difference 
may  be  seen  in  a  letter  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  '  The  Times '  of 
January  26,  1884,  wherein  he  mentions  that  £8d>000  had 
been  expended  by  the  corporation  of  London  (including 
estimated  cost  of  site)  in  adapting  two  large  hotels  for  lodg- 
ing-houses, which  after  all  would  accommodate  only  ido 
persons  I  This  is  about  £200  for  each  lodger ;  and  the  fact 
serves  to  illustrate  the  immense  disadvantage  at  which  public- 
spirited  individuals  or  public  bodies  are  placed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  sites,  when  building  dwelUngs  for  the 
poor  in  large  cities.  It  may  be  well,  though  painful,  to  con- 
sider what  an  incalculably  larger  amount  of  decent  comfort 
might  have  been  secured  for  the  labouring  classes,  had  this 
sum,  and  many  much  larger  amounts,  been  spent  in  providing 
homes  in  village  residences  on  land  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  London,  instead  of  on  spots  where  it  is  worth  prices 
never  heard  of  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  plots  in  the  best  positions  in  London  have 
sold  at  from  JB3  3s.  per  yard  to  £4  10s.,  while  in  ordinary 
positions  £2  has  generally  been  the  lowest  figure.  The 
London  School  Board  lately  paid  ^£2  2s.  per  yard  for  land  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  Stepney.  In  most  agricultural  districts 
plots  of  land  suitable  for  village  settlements  could  now  be  got 
at  about  from  £1Q  to  ^6100  per  acre ;  in  not  a  few  localities, 
we  believe,  for  less,  where  the  soil  is  poor,  and  where  owners 
may  prefer  ready  money  to  uncertain  and  declining  rents. 

Of  course  there  will  be  plenty  of  diflSculties  to  overcome. 
Did  we  ever  hear  of  a  great  change  being  accomplished 
without  them ?  Always  'there  is  a  lion  in  the  way'  to  scare 
the  timid  and  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  selfish.  Lavater, 
in  one  of  his  admirable  aphorisms,  remarks  that  'the  prudent 
see  only  the  dangers  of  a  great  enterprize— the  bold  only  its 
advantages.  The  hero  sees  both — diminishes  those,  makes 
these  preponderate,  and  conquers.'  We  have  said  enough 
About  the  latter,  and  have  only  space  to  notice  two  of  the 
former.  We  do  so  the  more  gladly  because  the  true  method 
of  dealing  with  them  opens  the  way  for  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  would  accrue  from  the  formation  of  village 
communities. 
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The  first  is  the  evil  so  often  complained  of  in  oonnection 
with  the  petite  culture  of  the  French  peasantry,  viz.,   that 
it  tends  to  produce  a  certain  squalid,  dreary  tone  of  life  both 
physical  and  moral,  a  wretchedly  narrow-minded,  hopeless^ 
selfish  mode  of  yiewing  existence;  to  compel  incessant  and 
exhausting  toil  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  thus  to  concen* 
trate  all  a  man's  thoughts  and  feelings  on  the  one  absorbing 
question  of  gain — making  him  avaricious  and  niggardly  in 
the  last  degree.     These  evils  are  increased  by  the  necessity 
for  dividing  his  little  property  at  death  among  his  children, 
which  tends,  it  b  said,  to  subdividing  the  land  till  the  holdings 
are  insufficient  for  existence.    The  last  part  of  this  com- 
plaint, however,  is  easily  answered  ;  for  as  the  children  grew 
up,  new  communities  would  be  continually  formed,  to  which 
the  young  people  would  betake  themselves  as  easily  and 
naturally  as  a  swarm  of  bees  to  a  new  hive,  and  with  much 
greater  facility  than  they  now  emigrate  to  Canada  or  Aus- 
tralia.    There  never  will  lack  emigrants  to  those  colonies, 
we  sincerely  trust ;  but  Home  Colonies  would  also  be  conve- 
nient.   The  former  objection,  however,  is  serious,  and  if  it 
could  not  be  fully  met,  would  be  almost  fatsd  to  the  system 
of  cottage  and  ^age  farms  now  advocated.     It  is  fully  and 
absolutely  answered — first,  by  the  provision  for  entertain- 
ments, lectures,  reading  rooms,  social  clubs,  rural  sports, 
and  also,  if  not  especially,  let  us  hope  by  the  rehgious 
ministrations,  and  influence  generally,  of  Christian  ministers 
and  laymen,  all  which  good  things,  by  grouping  the  work- 
men's dwelUngs  in  villages  instead  of  isolating  them  as  in 
France,  would  be  easily  attainable ;  and  secondly,  by  intro- 
ducing a  variety  of  indoor  occupations  to  supplement  the 
rougher  work  on  the  land.    Moreover,  the  comparative  near- 
ness of  these  cottage  farms  to  large  markets  (for,  when  pos- 
sible, they  should  be  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  a  large 
town)  would  insure  adequate  returns  for  the  produce  raised  on 
them,  and  a  comfortable  subsistence  therefore,  under  ordinary 
circumstances  and  with  average  industry  and  intelligence. 

But  the  other  danger  to  which  we  referred  above  requires 
special  notice.  We  have  to  remember  the  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  roughs,  beggars,  thieves,  tramps,  in  London 
alone,  and  the  vagabond  population  of  the  kingdom  gene- 
rally. Under  any  circumstances  a  considerable  number  of 
these  gentry  would  be  inclined,  especially  in  fine  weather  and 
long  days,  on  hearing  of  new  settlements  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  Metropolis,  to  come  and  'prospect,'  with  a  view 
to  profitable  begging  or  stealing.   The  absence  of  many  of  the 
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iniiabitants  from  their  cottages  on  the  land  would  increase  the 
danger.  The  settlements  would  sometimes  be  beset  with 
tramps.  But  the  impulse  to  explore  would  be  greatly  quick* 
ened  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  their  filthy  haunts  in 
rookeries  and  back  slums^  which  under  present  influences  will 
go  forward  more  or  less  rapidly.  Clearly  it  would  not  do 
to  trust  the  protection  of  our  'village  communities'  merely 
to  police  supervision.  If  the  plans  now  sketched  did  not 
work  well  without  a  considerable  police  force,  they  would  not 
work  at  all.  The  true  method  of  dealing  with  this  great 
difficulty,  both  in  town  and  country,  we  have  long  believed 
to  consist  in  a  revival,  in  a  modified  form,  of  the  old  Saxon 
system  of  'frank-pledge,'  whereby  each  man  becomes  secu- 
rity for  his  neighbour,  and  the  whole  commimity  is  respon- 
sible for  the  misconduct  of  any  of  its  members.  To  give 
details  of  the  working  of  this  system  would  clearly  be  im- 
possible within  our  present  limits ;  but  with  certain  modifi- 
cations and  adaptations  it  will  be  found  a  powerful  machinery 
for  dealing  alike  with  idleness,  vice,  and  crime.  While  as 
regards  tramps,  the  admirable,  though  not  quite  perfect  plans, 
originated,  we  believe,  by  that  wise  and  veteran  philanthropist, 
Mr.  T.  Barwick  Baker,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  partially 
worked  out  by  other  benevolent  gentlemen  in  the  western 
and  southern  counties,  should  be  brought  into  operation  in 
all  the  Home  counties,  and  especially  among  these  village 
communities. 

But  the  system  of  combined  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industries  in  village  settlements  helps  us  to  efifectual 
means  for  drying  up  the  sources  of  our  national  vagabondage, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  pauper, 
mendicant,  and  criminal  classes  have  become  what  they  are 
through  evil  communications  and  a  want  both  of  wholesome 
habitations  and  of  remunerative  employment.  Many  a  loafer 
and  thief  might  even  now  become  thoroughly  industrious 
and  honest  workers  under  improved  conditions.  One  of  the 
most  imperative  duties  of  this  community,  after  centuries  of 
neglect,  is  to  try  and  convert  all  belonging  to  these  predatory 
classes  (a  considerable  number  of  whom,  especially  among 
discharged  prisoners  and  the  more  youthful  portion  of 
rascaldom,  are  convertible,  we  believe)  into  useful  and  respect- 
able members  of  the  State.  Many  a  vagabond  and  rogue 
would  prefer  working  on  his  own  plot  of  ground,  or  at  a 
trade  in  his  own  comfortable  home,  to  spending  a  few  years 
in  penal  servitude.  And  when  such  an  alternative  could  be 
presented,  second  and  third  convictions  might  be  followed  by 
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maoh  heavier  sentences  than  at  present  would  be  jast.  Boi 
village  commnnities  would  be  precisely  the  places  for  giving 
those  who  were  really  well-disposed  and  anxious  to  live  nsefol, 
honest  lives  such  a  chance  as  they  had  never  had  before^ 
and  which  in  many  cases  would  be  their  temporal  salvation, 
preparing  the  way  for  results  of  a  far  higher  character. 

Then,  again,  while  it  is  absolutely  necessary  gradually  to  de* 
stroy  the  town  rookeries,  and  all  the  nests  of  physical  and  moral 
pollution  in  our  great  cities,  it  is  equally  important  to  devise 
some  means  for  re-housing  the  ruffians  and  beggars  thus  dis* 
possessed,  which  will  not  involve  as  a  consequence  the  new 
habitations  becoming  in  a  short  time  as  miserable  as  the  old 
ones.  For  if  the  '  residuum '  be  left  to  fester  and  rot,  unem- 
ployed and  uneared  for,  no  amoimt  of  re-building,  of  official 
inspection,  of  sanitary  laws,  or  even  of  benevolent  oversight, 
will  suffice  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit,  perhaps  *  with  seven 
others  more  wicked  than  himself,'  returning  to  the  empty 
house,  though  it  be  '  swept  and  garnished.'  It  may  be  quite 
possible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  a  small  portion  of  that  re* 
3iduum  in  a  large  city ;  but  we  are  profoundly  convinced  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  great  majority  to  remove 
to  healthier  and  happier  smTOundings  before  any  appreciable 
improvement  can  be  expected  in  their  character,  conduct,  or 
condition.  Village  settlements  afford  precisely  the  conditions 
most  favourable  for  effecting  the  required  change. 

Of  course  they  would  at  first  often  be  very  reluctant  to  leave 
their  town  quarters,  however  filthy  and  wretched,  for  country 
living.  We  cannot  expect  the  evil  results  of  centuries  of  mis; 
management  or  neglect  to  be  swept  away  in  a  summer  season* 
But  in  all  great  social  reforms  the  main  point,  probably,  is  to 
see  the  right  course,  and  to  begin  walking  in  it.  By  taking  wise 
measures  for  a  right  end  we  gradually  find  unexpected  help. 
Providence  is  then  decisively  on  our  side,  as  well  as  all  well- 
disposed  citizens;  and  amid  many  failures  and  discourage* 
ments  we  find  by  degrees  that  we  are  inevitably  making 
progress  towards  the  goal  of  success. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  propose  to  intro- 
duce into  respectable,  well-ordered  village  communities  the 
evicted  inhabitants  of  thieves*  dens,  or  '  beggars'  kitchens,' 
and  *  gaol-birds.*  There  would  be  a  considerable  amount  o( 
'  sifting*  required,  and  a  variety  of  receptacles  for  the  various 
classes  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-countrymen.  If,  for  instance, 
any  discharged  prisoners,  street  Arabs,  or  tramps  of  their 
own  accord  expressed  a  desire  to  be  located  in  a  village  com- 
munity, this  would  probably  be  some  evidence  of  their  desire 
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io  lead  an  honest  and  industrious  life.  If  the  quarters  to 
which  the  thoroughly  honest  and  respectable  workers  remove 
fire  called  first-class  villages,  the  settlements  of  these  re- 
formed or  reforming  characters  might  be  designated  as  second 
islass,  from  which  removal  to  the  first  class  might  be  obtained 
by  so  many  years'  steady  conduct  in  the  lower  grade.  In  like 
manner,  another  set  of  dwellings,  more  remote  from  populated 
districts,  might  be  employed  to  receive  those  wbo,  on  a  first 
or  second  conviction  for  criminal  offences,  were  allowed  to  go 
to  such  settlement  instead  of  to  prison  or  penal  servitude. 
!Fhese  third-class  settlements  would,  of  course,  be  under  strict 
police  supervision ;  but  a  certain  period  of  good  conduct  should 
entitle  their  inhabitants  to  removal  to  the  next  grade  above 
them.  In  all  cases  remunerative  labour  must  be  made  com- 
pulsory ;  and  Captain  Maconochie's  and  Sir  Walter  Crofton's 
systems  with  due  discrimination  enforced.  '  We  are  saved  by 
Hope/  is  a  great  truth  for  this  world  as  well  as  for  the  next. 

One  other  class  of  establishments,  distinct  from  all  these, 
must  be  provided— viz.,  for  '  Habitual  drunkards.' 

Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  avoid  parading  or 
even  making  publicly  known  the  names  of  persons  located  in 
these  two  last-named  villages.  All  applicants  for  admission  to 
a  village  community,  whether  coming  of  their  own  accord  or 
imder  compulsion,  would  have  their  antecedents  submitted  to  a 
Board  of  Management,  who  would  determine  to  what  quarters 
the  applicants  were  to  be  sent ;  and  as  this  would  be  done  for 
all  applicants,  and  the  particular  class  of  settlement  would  be 
known  only  to  the  Board,  no  public  stigma  would  attach  to  the 
character  of  persons  sent  to  one  settlement  or  another. 

In  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  success  of 
this  movement  much — ^very  much,  under  existing  land  tenures 
— would  depend  on  the  landowners.  If  they  are  wise  as  well 
as  just,  we  shall  have  their  willing  and  hearty  co-operation,  for 
we  should  be  offering  them  a  splendid  chance  of  redeeming  the 
losses  they  have  lately  suffered,  of  placing  themselves  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  great  working  classes,  and  of 
obtaining  a  better  rent  or  price  for  their  land  than  they  will 
probably  ever  get  in  any  other  way.  May  they  be  true  to 
themselves  and  their  fellow-countrymen  in  this  critical  period 
of  our  history — helping  the  toiling  masses  of  our  country 
(now  fast  acquiring  electoral  power)  to  settle  on  the  land 
under  reasonable  and  mutually  profitable  conditions.  We  are 
not  concerned  at  this  time  to  discuss  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  a  share  in  the  soil  of  their  own  country,  or  to  proclaim  the 
equal  power  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  land  for  a  village 
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settlement  or  to  evict  many  thousand  families  to  make  a 
clearance  for  railways  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  populatioiu 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a  wild,  famishing  cry 
beginning  to  go  up  to  Heaven,  a  growing  desperate  'land- 
hunger'  among  the  masses,  roused  by  many  causes,  especially 
by  the  rents  and  the  quality  of  town  habitations,  and  fostered 
or  guided  by  the  writmgs  of  Henry  George,  Herbert  Spencer, 
iUfred  Wallace,  and  others.  It  is  a  cry  which  has  to  be  reckoned 
with,  however  unjust  or  unreasonable  some  may  deem  it. 
But  we  believe  that  nothing  would  tend  more  powerfully  io 
still  it,  and  to  give  time  for  calm  consideratioo,  and  for  a 
peaceful,  equitable  solution  of  the  whole  'Land  question '  in  all 
its  complicated  bearings,  than  enabling  the  people  to  find  them- 
selves rapidly  and  judiciously  relieved  of  the  fearful  pressure 
of  landlordism,  felt  alike  in  crowded  city  dens  and  deserted 
fields.  Give  them  the  means  of  enjoying  a  healthy  and  happy 
existence  in  village  homes,  cottage  gardens,  and  farms,  at  their 
work  and  in  their  play,  at  a  reasonable  price  on  the  soil  of 
their  native  land,  and  we  think  we  know  enough  of  the 
character  of  the  English  working  classes  to  say  that  then 
they  will  not  lend  themselves  to  any  dishonest  or  violent 
schemes  for  redressing  past  wrongs  or  securing  prospective 
plunder.  But  the  tide  must  be  turned — homes  and  work  and 
recreation,  in  adequate  abundance  and  of  rightful  quality, 
must  be  secured  to  them — and  promptly — or  no  man  can 
answer  for  the  consequences.  For  centuries  we  have  been 
adding  house  to  house  and  street  to  street  in  towns,  and  field 
to  field  on  large  estates  in  the  country,  under  what,  judging 
by  its  fruits,  seems  to  have  been  a  demoniac  impulse,  instead 
of  establishing  seats  of  industry  in  Village  Oommunities.  It 
will  be  well  for  this  kingdom  if  we  can  reti'ace  our  steps  ere  it 
be  too  late.  henby  bolly. 


Abt.   VII. — Nonconformity  and   the    Universities. 
The  Free  Churches  and  a  Theological  Faculty. 

I. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  as  in  war,  it  is  often  easier  to  will  a 
victory  than  to  reap  its  fruits;  but  without  the  fruits  the 
victory  hardly  differs  from  a  defeat.  Perhaps,  from  the  Non- 
conformist point  of  view,  the  most  resultful  triumphs  achieved 
in  recent  years  by  liberal  and  progressive  politics  have  been 
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those  connected  with  education;  but  exactly  here  patient 
courage^  well-directed  and  self-denying  labour  are  needed 
that  the  full  harvest  of  results  may  be  gathered  in.  What 
brings  large  promise  inyolves  great  responsibilities;  but  only 
as  the  responsibilities  are  recognized  and  discharged  will  the 
promise  be  falfilled.  It  is  well  when  the  men  who  did  so  much 
to  win  the  battle  pause  to  ask,  What  obligations  have  come 
with  victory  ?  If  they  do  so,  tiiey  may  find  that  the  arts  of 
peace  tax  the  energies  and  try  the  spirit  of  a  people  no  le  a 
than  the  deeds  of  war. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  survey  and  describe  the  whole 
field  of  new  obligations  into  which  the  changed  conditions 
lind  prospects  of  education  have  introduced  Nonconformity. 
Enough  to  say,  they  cover  the  field  and  meet  us  at  every 
point ;  relate  equally  to  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation, to  the  elementary  schools,  the  grammar  and  public 
schools,  and  the  Universities.  The  obligations  that  are  here 
to  concern  us  spring  directly  out  of  the  last  and  highest 
point,  the  changed  state  of  affairs  at  the  older  Universities. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  not  yet  be  completely  nationalized} 
But  they  are  well  on  the  way  towards  it.  They  have  ceased 
to  belong  in  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  sense  to  the  Church, 
and  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  now  pressing  into  them, 
while  they  are  expanding  to  receive  it.  The  Universities  and 
the  nation  will  act  and  react  on  each  other  as  they  have 
never  done  before;  the  life  in  the  former  will  be  intenser, 
richer,  more  representative,  a  completer  epitome  of  a  living 
people  in  the  .hands  at  once  of  ancient  culture  and  modem 
thought ;  the  life  in  the  latter  will  be  more  touched  with  the 
academic  spirit  and  ambitions,  will  have  a  more  intellectual 
strand  in  its  blood,  a  more  critical  and  rational,  yet,  let  us 
also  hope,  more  reverent,  habit  of  mind.  The  ancient  schools 
<i{  learning  once  completely  opened  to  the  people  of  England 
will  make  them  a  very  different  people  from  what  they  have 
been,  just  as  these  schools,  with  all  their  historical  continuity 
and  wonderful  power  to  transform  and  assimilate,  will  be  very 
nnlike  their  ancient  selvies.  That  the  change  may  be  alto- 
gether for  the  good  both  of  the  Universities  and  the  people, 
18  what  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  faith  and  fatherland 
must  earnestly  desire. 

A  change  so  radical  and  momentous  is  certain  to  be  attended 
by  many  and  grave  dangers,  but  so  far  it  has  worked  altogether 
for  good.  It  has  acted  in  an  equal  degree  beneficently  on  the 
Universities  and  the  country.  The  Universities'  Tests  Act  is 
but  thirteen  years  old,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  truth 
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to  say,  these  years  represent  the  most  extraordinary  growth 
in  the  academic  spirit  and  influence  England  has  ever  knowiu 
Every  village  may  be  said  to  have  already  felt  the  effects,  and 
by  its  action  new  hopes  and  new  ambitions  have  began  to 
brighten  our  busiest  and  smokiest  towns.  This  writer  can 
weU  remember  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  dismay  with  which 
some  years  ago  he  first  confronted  the  active  and  intelligent 
society  of  a  great  industrial  centre.  That  society  was  largely 
Nonconformist,  and  as  such  liberal,  enlightened,  even  culti- 
vated; but  it  knew  nothing  of  the  academic  world,  of  its 
thought  and  culture  and  ways.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  country  where  the  Universities  had  always  been  national^ 
never  narrowed  by  sectional  ambitions  or  appropriated  to 
sectional  purposes.  The  people  loved  the  Universities^ 
thought  of  them  as  their  own  and  as  a  main  source  of  their 
strength,  and  so  were  jealous  of  their  fame  and  anxious  for 
their  efficiency.  The  professors  were  held  in  high  honour ; 
to  the  greater  of  them  a  reverence  was  accorded  that  was 
denied  to  the  earl  or  the  duke.  The  pastor  was  esteemed 
the  more  that  he  had  been  a  distinguished  student  in  matters 
classical,  mathematical,  or  theological,  and  could  speak  with 
the  authority  of  one  on  points  of  dispute.  In  every  village 
there  were  famiUes  whose  sons  had  gone  to  the  University, 
and  passed  thence  into  the  great  world,  so  binding  the  lonely 
old  home  to  the  paths  and  scenes  of  progressive  and  strenuous 
life.  In  the  county  he  knew  best  he  had  often  heard  from 
the  fishermen  on  its  coasts,  in  the  shielings  of  its  shepherds, 
or  the  cottages  of  its  labourers,  as  well  as  in  the  houses  of 
its  rich  and  prosperous  farmers,  tales  of  boys,  sons  of  poor 
men,  who  had  been  the  pride  of  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  so  of  the  village,  and  had  become  tbe  pride  of  the  Uni-, 
versity ;  achieving  later  no  less  distinction  in  law  or  divinity, 
in  medicine  or  in  letters.  In  the  two  cities  he  knew  best, 
each  with  its  own  University,  the  same  influence  reigned; 
and  many  a  tale,  heroic  or  pathetic,  or  both  at  once,  could 
be  told  of  the  widow's  or  mechanic's  or  small  tradesman'ef 
son  or  sons  who  for  love  of  learning  had  lived  sparingly,  en«. 
deavoured  nobly,  and  succeeded  grandly,  earning  a  namd 
most  honoured  by  those  who  best  knew  the  fell  struggle  that 
had  been  needed  to  win  it.  This  academic  spirit  had  a  right 
royal  influence;  it  gave  to  the  people,  even  where  their  lot 
was  meanest,  a  conscious  dignity.  No  peasant  was  poor  who- 
felt  that  the  school  and  the  University  were  open  to  his  son, 
and  through  these  the  way  to  name  and  honour.  While 
a  peasantry  respects  itself,  and  believes  that  to  its  worthiestr 
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sons  rewards  are  still  open,  a  nation  has  nothing  to  fear  fo^ 
its  future ;  the  possibilities  of  higher  good  still  live  within  it. 
But  in  the  seat  of  English  industry  where  the  writer  first 
found  an  English  home  all  seemed  different ;  the  Universities 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  for  it.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  indeed  known  names,  repeated  often  with  respect,  but 
never  with  the  fond  sense  of  appropriation  and  possession  ; 
they  were  remote  from  the  common  life,  did  not  live  to  the 
imagination  or  in  the  heart;  inspired  no  ambitions,  stood  in 
no  way  associated  with  memories  of  arduous  struggle  and 
noble  success,  were,  in  a  word,  thought  of  as  great  sectional 
institutions,  existing  for,  the  benefit  and  education  of  certain 
classes,  not  as  the  grandest  of  national  possessions,  open  to 
all  the  people  for  the  people's  good.  This  state  of  matters 
was  due  to  no  dislike  of  culture  or  to  absorption  in  trade,  but 
entirely  to  the  constitution  of  the  Universities  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  nation  on  the 
other.  They  had  been  made  to  belong  to  the  Church,  not  to 
the  people,  and  the  people  could  enter  them  only  through 
the  Church,  or  on  the  terms  it  determined.  The  result  was, 
they  did  not  touch  and  penetrate  the  national  life ;  to  the 
majority  their  privileges  could  be  purchased  only  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  principle.  And  so  in  a  district  distinguished  no  less 
by  its  intellectual  activity,  love  of  education,  and  independence 
and  vigour  of  mind  than  by  its  wealth,  political  energy,  and 
strenuous  industry,  nothing  was  so  rare  as  to  find  men  who 
had  been  to  the  University,  and  were  possessed  of  its  spirit 
and  culture  and  associations.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  pro- 
portion of  the  clergy  had  been  there ;  but  the  inspuration  that 
comes  of  academic  ambitions  did  not  at  all  exist  for  the 
people,  and  for  only  a  family  here  and  there  of  the  rich  middle 
class.  But  now  these  past  thirteen  years  have  changed  all 
this.  The  University  has  come  into  our  midst,  and  become  a 
potent  factor  in  shaping  the  lives  and  ambitions  of  our  sons, 
and  even  daughters.  A  new  ideal  of  education  has  been  created, 
has  seized  more  or  less  strongly  all  classes ;  and  culture  l)aa 
begun,  if  not  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  trade,  at  least  to 
soften  and  enrich  with  brighter  elements  the  lives  and  homes 
of  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Middle-class  families  do 
not  now  think  only  of  business  for  their  sons ;  or,  if  they  do, 
often  think  of  the  public  school  and  the  University  as  the 
best  preparation  for  it ;  and,  what  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, families  that  would  in  old  times  have  thought  them- 
selves much  too  poor  to  aim  at  anything  so  high  as  a 
University  education  for  their  sons,  now  see  that  it  is  possible, 
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and  willingly  make  the  sacrifices  needed  to  secnre  it.  A  re* 
constituted  grammar  school  draws,  by  a  well-devised  system 
of  scholarships,  the  competent  boys  from  the  Board  and 
Tillage  schools  of  the  district ;  and  a  goodly  proportion  of 
these,  helped  by  school  and  open  University  scholarships, 
hav6  proceeded  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  attaining,  in  certain 
cases,  the  highest  dbtinctions.  This  writer  has  watched 
with  deepening  interest  the  growth  of  academic  ambitions  and 
emulations,  and  he  rejoices  to  see  how  the  new  spirit  inspires 
and  possesses  the  boys.  The  touch  of  the  nationalized  Uni* 
yersities  has  thrilled  the  nation,  and  they  will  ere  many 
years  have  passed,  alike  by  what  they  promise  and  what  they 
achieve,  exercise  a  sovereign  influence  over  the  people  and 
mind  of  England. 

But  the  change  has  affected  and  will  affect  quite  as  power- 
fully the  Universities  as  the  country.  Their  ambitions  and 
aims  are  elevated  and  enlarged ;  their  life  has  been  charged 
with  new  and  mighty  forces,  which  must  be  controlled  in 
other  than  the  old  sectional  or  ecclesiastical  ways.  The  new 
Is  an  earnest  spirit,  radical,  progressive,  often  almost  revolu- 
tionary, yet  most  reverent,  and  susceptible  to  all  generous 
ideas  and  impulses.  The  Universities,  are  becoming,  in  a 
larger  than  the  parliamentary  sense,  representative  institu- 
tions. Within  them  all  the  types  of  thought  that  move  the 
nation  have  found  a  home,  and  make  their  appetd  to  mind  in 
its  most  sensitive  and  impressionable  mood.  In  the  old 
ecclesiastical  days  there  was  greater  limitation  of  interests, 
less  variety  of  mind  and  thought,  and,  as  a  consequence,  less 
promise  of  good  on  the  one  hand,  and  less  danger  of  evil  on 
the  other.  In  matters  intellectual  a  safeguarded  state  is 
seldom  a  state  of  safety,  for  it  entrusts  to  formula  a  work  that 
can  only  be  done  by  living  minds.  And  so  the  period  of 
ecclesiastical  domination  in  the  Universities  was  not  a  period 
remarkable  cither  for  its  religious  zeal  or  theological  activity, 
was  indeed  mainly  remarkable  for  the  very  opposite.  It  is 
the  simple  truth  to  say,  that  the  most  distinctively  ecclesias- 
tical universities  in  Europe  were  the  least  active  or  creative 
in  theology ;  it  was  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  was 
most  absolute  that  inefficiency  reigned  supreme.  But  an 
institution  in  its  most  inefficient  may  also  be  in  its  most 
harmless  state ;  its  disinclination  to  do  much  good  may  also 
mean  its  inability  to  do  much  evil.  And  so  the  narrow  con- 
stitution and  limited  scope  of  the  English  Universities  saved 
them  from  many  serious  temptations  and  dangers.  They 
existed  mainly  to  train  men  for  the  Church,  or  the  Bar,  or 
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Parliament ;  vhen  men  entered,  their  profession  or  purpose 
in  life  was  for  the  most  part  fixed,  and  what  they  wished  was 
simply  the  discipline  needed  to  carry  it  out.  This  end  could 
best  l>e  fulfilled  by  their  school  being  as  little  original  as  pos- 
sible, by  adhering  to  old  methods  and  discouraging  all  ten* 
^encies  to  independence,  whether  of  thought  or  of  action. 
And  in  this  they  succeeded  almost  to  perfection.  While  the 
Universities  of  the  continent,  especially  of  Germany  and 
Holland,  were  producing  scholars  and  thinkers,  philosophical 
4ind  political,  and  men  of  science,  the  Universities  of  England 
were  making,  with  now  and  then  indeed  a  splendid  excep- 
tion, prudent  churchmen,  respectable  lawyers,  and  well-con- 
ditioned country  gentlemen.  In  doing  this  work  they  might 
not  benefit  the  nation  to  the  utmost  of  their  powers,  but  at 
least  they  did  it  little  harm.  The  very  quietness  and  regu- 
larity of  their  life  helped  to  save  England  from  the  electric 
shock  of  revolution,  political  and  religious,  that  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  convulsed  the  greater  conti- 
nental peoples. 

Bat  the  stillness  of  those  old  days  can  return  no  more. 

The  Universities  are  not  now  the  last  refuge  of  conservative 

thought ;  they  are  the  very  foci  of  all  the  energies  that  work 

for  change.    Their  long  resistance  to  the  advancing  tide  has 

only  addeds  to  its  momentum,  and  so  to  the  sweep  and  the 

speed  of  its  action.    The  Church  has  lost  or  is  losing  control 

of  the  Universities,  and  the  danger  is  that  religion  may  do 

the  same.     The  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  Universities  was 

^  fight  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  but  for  the  authority 

of  Eeligion ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  prevailed  to  see 

tbat  the  end  of  the  tyranny  does  not  also  become  the  death  of 

the  authority.    The  nation  has  entered  the  Universities  and 

asserted  its  rights  there  in  a  marvellous  way.    Education  is 

Another  thing  than  it  was,  harder,  higher,  taxes  more  severely 

the  skill  of  the  teacher  and  the  strength  and  mind  of  the 

student.    Honours  become  every  year  more  difficult  to  win, 

'<;ompetitors  multiply,  schools  and  subjects  increase.    There 

may  be,  there  is,  much  room  for  reform.    The  teacher  has 

too  little  freedom,  is  becoming  too  much  the  mere  coach,  that 

most  hapless  of  intelligent  beings,  the  drudge  of  the  examiner, 

working  to  pass,  not  to  educate  his  pupils.    The  student  may 

be  forced  to  grind  too  much  at  text  books,  and  may  know  too 

little  of  the  inspiration  that  comes  to  students  who  study 

imder  a  man  who  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  teaches  it  as  a 

master  and  not  as  a  coach.    There  may  be  great  waste  of 

energy,  too  many  men  teaching  one  subject,  and  there  may 
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be  too  few  subjects  for  the  number  of  available  teachers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  students  on  the  other.  But  whatever  the 
faults  of  the  present  system  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  worked 
with  zeal,  with  energy,  with  consummate  skill  and  success* 
No  man  who  knows  what  the  Universities  were  and  what  they 
are  can  doubt  that  the  recent  changes  have  all  tended  to  make 
education,  if  not  better,  yet  more  real,  requiring  on  all  sides 
a  sterner  discipline,  more  arduous  and  actual  work.  Edaca** 
tional  reformers  may  regret  that  the  change  adhered  too 
much  to  old  and  not  too  fruitful  lines,  but  they  at  least  must 
rejoice  that  academic  rewards  now  mainly  depend  on  academic 
honours  and  attainments, 

But  the  most  remarkable  change  is  not  in  the  department 
of  academic  work ;  it  is  rather  in  the  region  of  the  academic 
spirit :  there  freedom,  variety,  and  enterprize  may  be  said  to 
reign.  Within  the  Universities  modern  thought  lives  its 
intensest,  plying  with  its  innumerable  problems  and  shaping 
with  its  plastic  hands  the  minds  just  opening  to  the  wonder- 
land of  knowledge.  Every  question  that  agitates  the  nation 
agitates  the  Universities  most  of  all;  the  intellectual  and 
religious  difficulties  that  perplex  all  thoughtful  men  perplex 
most  the  undergraduate  spirit,  the  just  awakened  reason  that, 
untempered  by  experience,  feels  itself  face  to  face  with  realms 
of  truth  and  speculation  it  must  explore  to  be  satisfied.  Into 
this  seat  of  intellectual^activity  men  with  every  variety  of 
native  endowment,  religious  culture  and  tendency,  moral 
temper  and  habit,  mental  capability  and  acquirement  are  now 
freely  introduced,  and  are  at  once  met  by  all  the  problems  of 
the  time,  discussed  in  the  frankest  way  and  from  the  most 
dissimilar  points  of  view.  From  such  discussion  they  cannot 
be  saved — it  were  indeed  worst  ruin  to  attempt  to  save  them; 
what  they  need  and  ought  to  receive  is  wise  help  and  guidance. 
Their  tutors  are  not  as  in  the  old  days  mainly  clergymen, 
actual  or  potential,  ready  with  regulation  answers  backed 
with  the  authority  of  a  Church  which  held  and  exercised  all 
the  means  of  academic  supervision  and  discipline ;  they  are 
for  the  most  part,  and  in  a  growing  degree,  laymen,  open- 
minded,  critical,  with  no  professional  love  of  closed  questions 
or  dislike  of  free  inquiry  in  matters  of  religion.  In  handling 
their  pupils  they  are  as  a  rule  most  scrupulous  men,  careful 
not  to  bias  their  minds,  often  withholding  their  own  opinions, 
anxious  only  to  qualify  for  passing  with  distinction  in  the 
schools.  But  this  precisely  is  the  most  dangerous  attitude  to 
assume — not  to  help  the  pupil  to  a  body  of  positive  thought 
is  to  leave  the  pupil  to  find  his  way  into  one  for  himself,  to 
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leave  him  unguided  at  the  very  moment  a  guide  is  most 
needed.  Education,  so  far  as  it  is  development  of  mind, 
culture  that  gives  command  of  faculty,  must  concern  itself 
with  the  ultimate  objects  of  thought ;  and  if  these  are  held  ia 
the  background,  it  only  means  that  the  higher  elements  of 
education  are  left  to  chance  or  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  or 
the  strongest  tendencies  of  the  hour.  And  these  are  dangerous 
forces  to  trust,  especially  in  a  period  of  transition.  In  matters 
of  faith  the  man  guided  mainly  by  accident  is  the  most 
misguided  of  men. 

It  were  needless  to  attempt  to  describe  and  distinguish  the 
many  currents  of  opinion  within  the  Universities.  What  we 
have  here  to  emphasize  is  simply  this :  While  the  intellectual 
currents  are  many  and  strong,  the  religious  current  is  but  one 
—the  Church.  No  doubt  it  is  still  very  powerful,  but  it  is 
not  60  powerful  as  it  has  been.  It  fights  a  losing  battle ;  the 
intellect  of  England  is  too  strong  for  it ;  and  nowhere  is  this 
superior  strength  so  manifest  as  at  the  Universities.  We 
would  not  here  say  a  single  harsh  thing  of  the  Church.  Her 
pride  may  have  made  her  ungenerous  to  Nonconformity ;  but 
Nonconformists  can  aflford  to  be  generous  to  her.  And  it  is 
only  to  speak  the  simple  truth  to  say,  that  she  is  exercising  all 
her  energies  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion  in  the  Universi- 
ties. What  she  has  lost  in  official  status  and  control  she. has 
more  than  regained  through  religious  zeal  and  the  discretion 
that  guides  it  to  fruitful  issues.  Many  of  the  college  chapels 
are  capable  of  further  improvements;  but,  especially  at 
Oxford,  she  has  used  the  University  and  other  pulpits  to 
excellent  purpose,  discussing  religion  and  religious  truths 
under  the  very  aspects  most  significant  to  the  modern  mind. 
Besides,  she  has  done  much  to  stimulate  and  du*ect  the  strong 
practical  interest  in  our  ethical  and  social  questions,  which 
has  been  so  remarkably  shown,  particularly  by  Oxford.  But 
however  wise  her  methods  and  devoted  her  labours,  the 
Church  is  clearly  unable  to  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the 
Universities,  or  cope  with  the  anti-religious  tendencies  active 
there.  Her  strength  as  a  Church  is  her  weakness  as  a 
religious  teacher.  She  is  too  external,  too  ecclesiastical ;  she 
speaks  with  too  much  authority,  and  has  too  little  reason  for 
the  authority  with  which  she  speaks.  Religion  as  she  repre- 
sents it  is  to  many  no  reasonable  religion,  no  religion  that 
can  be  accepted  as  the  truth  for  the  intellect,  the  life  for  the 
apirit,  and  law  for  the  conscience.  They  need  a  simpler 
yet  mightier  faith,  less  wedded  to  form,  less  burdened,  as  it 
were,  with  machinery,  with  more  elasticity  and  inwardness. 
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allowing  a  more  immediate  relation  of  God  to  the  sool,  and 
the  soul  to  God.  They  want  a  religion  that  introduces  more 
of  unity  and  less  of  dualism  into  life,  that  transfigures  the 
common,  consecrates  the  secular,  and  translates  the  great 
religious  truths  into  ethical  ideals  for  the  regulation  of  life 
and  the  organization  of  society.  Such  a  view  of  the  Christian 
religion  they  are  unable  to  find  so  long  as  the  Anglican 
Church  remains  its  sole  representative  at  the  Universities; 
and  being  unable  to  find  it  within,  they  seek  it  outside  Chris- 
tianity. Where  Church  and  religion  are  identified  many  will 
reject  religion  because  unable  to  accept  the  Church ;  but  if  so, 
it  is  the  clear  duty  of  men  who  believe  that  religion  is  greater 
than  any  Church,  to  see  that  religion  be  not  rejected  for  a 
Church's  sake.  The  Nonconformists  of  England  so  believe, 
and  their  belief  ought  here  to  determine  their  duty. 

Now  this  brings  us  to  the  real  purpose  of  our  paper,  this^ 
viz.,  to  raise  the  question — ^What  in  the  changed  condition  of 
things  at  the  Universities  is  the  plain  and  pressing  duty  of 
the  Free  Churches  of  England,  especially  of  the  churches 
here  more  expressly  represented?  We  are  the  historical 
representatives  of  independence  and  freedom  in  religion  for 
the  sake  of  religion.  We  have  pleaded  that  the  churches 
should  be  free,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  purely  and 
completely  serve  religion  without  any  interest  or  end,  save 
that  of  realizing  its  highest  ideal.  Our  loyalty  to  our  prin* 
ciple  in  days  of  disaster  has  acted  as  a  potent  factor  in  the 
creation  of  these  happier  times.  By  our  obedience  to  it  we 
have  largely  helped  in  the  work  of  nationalizing  the  Univer- 
sities, opening  what  were  once  close  ecclesiastical  corporations 
to  the  nation  and  people  of  England.  We  never  allowed  the 
right  of  the  Church  to  reign  there  ;  we  always  held  the  act  of 
appropriation  and  exclusion  to  be  a  wrong  act.  We  pleaded 
that  the  Universities  were  the  nation's,  that  they  ought  to  be 
constituted,  conducted,  and  administered  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people,  that  so  long  as  they  were  not  national 
England  was,  in  the  matter  of  higher  education,  an  anomaly 
and  a  disgrace  in  modem  Europe.  And  the  plea  has  in  a 
large  measure  prevailed.  Tests  have  been  abolished.  Prom 
the  undergraduate  standpoint,  the  Universities  are  now  free 
and  national.  They  are  becoming  every  day  less  ecclesiastical, 
and  more  real  academic  institutions,  even  though  custom, 
prestige,  retained  offices,  ancient  privileges,  the  interests  and 
rights  accumulated  by  many  generations  of  absolute  pos- 
session, still  make  the  Church  the  strongest  corporate  factor 
in  all  University  questions.    But  all  this  only  makes  our 
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problem  the  more  urgent : — What  is  our  own  duty  ?  Our  sons 
in  increasing  numbers  are  going  to  the  older  Universities ;  it  is 
their  clear  right  to  go,  as  it  is,  on  our  conception  of  what 
these  Universities  are,  our  clear  duty  to  send  them.  But  if 
they  are  there,  we  too  ought  also  to  be,  in  a  form  that  would 
enable  us  to  be  their  religious  helpers  and  guides.  We  have 
laboured  to  make  the  Universities  national ;  they  almost  are 
what  we  have  laboured  to  make  them ;  but  our  proper  duty 
now  is  to  see  that  their  nationalization  does  not  work  to  the 
injury  of  the  national  religion.  The  danger  is  not  the  strength 
of  the  Church ;  it  is  its  weakness,  its  inability  adequately  to 
represent  and  teach  to  the  awakened  and  critical  and  living . 
mind  the  whole  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  could 
afford  to  lose  to  the  Church  such  of  our  sons  as  it  attracted  ; 
if  it  made  them  better  Christians  we  would  rejoice  at  the  loss. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  see  Christianity  lose  some  of  the 
choicest  minds  of  the  nation.  We  may  be  unable  to  save 
them,  but  we  are  able  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  it  is  only 
by  making  the  attempt  that  we  can  fulfil  our  duty.  If  we 
approach  the  Universities  for  the  performance  of  our  duty  to 
the  mind  and  religion  of  England,  it  will  be  not  as  antagonists 
or  rivals  of  the  Church,  but  as  her  allies,  pledged  deeply  to 
the  defence  and  exposition  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  If  she 
treats  the  endeavour  as  a  challenge,  let  our  part  still  be  to  act 
as  become  those  who  are  but  afCurming  a  right  and  fulfilling  a 
duty. 

But  what  form  ought  this  attempt  to  do  our  duty  take? 
The  most  possible  and  most  necessary  thing  to  begin  with  is— 
to  found  a  Theological  Hall  or  School  in  one  of  the  University 
cities.  It  ought  to  be  exclusively  theological,  in  no  way  as- 
sociated with  either  literary  or  science  work.  It  would  be  an 
immense  blunder  to  attempt  to  form  a  Nonconformist  college 
on  the  model,  say,  of  Eeble  or  Selwyn.  The  reasons  against 
it  are  many,  denominationalism  within  the  Universities  being 
to  us  a  mischievous  and  anti-national  element.  We  would 
not  withdraw  our  men  firom  the  older  colleges,  would  rather 
encourage  them  to  enter  these,  live  their  undergraduate  life, 
and  pursue  their  literary  or  scientific  studies  in  connection 
with  them.  We  could  conceive  nothing  more  disastrous  than 
founding  a  school  that  should  be  in  any  degree  responsible 
for  these  studies,  or  that  should  seek  reputation  by  preparing 
its  men  for  any  arts  school  or  tripos.  The  Hall  ought  to  be 
formed  for  the  cultivation  of  theology,  and  for  the  instruction 
of  men  who  have  already  completed  their  literary  course. 
Its  students  ought  to  be  graduates^  or  men  who  have  had  an' 
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adequate  training  in  arts.  And  the  school  should  be  so 
equipped  as  to  secure  that  its  theological  studies  should,  in 
breadth,  in  fulness,  in  scientific  character,  be  equal  to  the 
classical  and  philosophical  studies  of  the  Universities.  Any- 
thing  less  would  not  be  entitled  to  success.  A  school  ill-fur- 
nished or  meanly  organized  would  be  a  failure,  the  more 
complete  and  disastrous  that  it  was  attempted  where  success 
could  certainly,  if  not  easily,  have  been  secured. 

But  what  is  meant  by  a  well-equipped  theological  school? 
It  would  be  necessary  to  be  content  with  the  possible  and 
the  practicable;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  the  best  possible 
and  the  highest  practicable.  To  describe  an  ideal  school  of 
theology  would  be  but  to  indulge  a  vain  dream ;  to  determine 
the  simplest  conditions  necessary  to  the  being  of  one  is  all 
that  need  be  here  attempted,  \yhat  is  the  least  possible 
equipment  a  few  comparative  statistics  will  show.  The 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  hardly  be  here 
used,  the  professorships  standing  in  so  unequal  a  relation  to 
the  actual  teaching  power  of  the  colleges ;  still  the  professors 
in  divinity  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  what  the  Univer- 
sities hold  a  sufficient  divinity  school.  At  Oxford,  then,  there 
are  two  professors  of  Divimty,  the  Lady  Margaret  and  the 
Begins  ;  a  professor  of  Exegesis,  one  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
one  of  Hebrew,  one  of  Pastoral  Theology,  and  a  lecturer  on  the 
Beptuagint.  At  Cambridge  there  are  four  Divinity  professors, 
and  one  in  Hebrew ;  and  we  may  also  reckon  to  the  school 
the  Hulsean  lecturer  and  the  Lady  Margaret  preacher.  In 
the  theological  faculty  of  each  of  the  four  Scotch  Universities^ 
there  are  four  professors — Divinity,  Church  History,  Hebrew,' 
and  Biblical  Criticism.  In  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  be- 
longing to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  there  are  seven  pro- 
fessors— Divinity,  Church  History,  Apologetics,  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Hebrew,  Evangelistic  Theology,  and  Natural  Science. 
In  the  United  Presbyterian  College  in  the  same  city  there  are 
five  professors— Divinity,  Church  History,  New  Testament, 
Hebrew,  and  Pastoral  Theology.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Jn 
a  divinity  school  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  four  main  sub- 
jects—Old Testament,  New  Testament,  Systematic  Theology, 
and  Church  History.  Each  of  these  would  need  the  undivided 
energy  and  attention  of  one  man.  That  means  four  professor- 
ships. But  in  addition  to  these,  two  or  more  fellowships 
ought  to  be  founded, -partly  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  higher  studies,  and  partly  in  order  to  the  retention  in 
the  Hall  for  four  or  more  years  of  the  best  students  as  readers 
or  tutors  in  special  subjects.    This  latter  is  an  important 
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proviBion,  indeed  quite  necessary  to  the  efficiei)cy  of  the 
school.  It  would  stimulate  the  abler  students,  help  to  form 
and  qualify  a  higher  order  of  teachers,  directly  conduce  to 
the  creation  of  special  scholarship  and  promote  inquiry  on 
the  less  cultivated  fields  of  study.  By  a  school  so  equipped 
and  supplied  with  disciplined  and  zealous  students  great 
things  might  be  accomplished.  At  least  it  would  have  within 
it  the  possibility  and  capability  of  greater  work  than  English 
Nonconformity  has  done  since  1662. 

But  to  be  a  religious  power  in  the  University,  the  Hall 
would  require  to  be  something  more  than  a  theological 
school ;  it  ought  to  be  made  to  aim  at  becoming  a  teacher  in 
all  matters  that  pertain  to  religion  and  life*  There  never 
was  a  greater  interest  than  now  in  the  great  truths  and  facts 
of  faith,  and  the  interest  is  nowhere  so  intense  as  in  the 
undergraduate  and  younger  graduate  mind.  There  is  nothing 
80  needed  within  the  Universities  as  a  living  voice  speaking 
in  wise  and  sympathetic  faithfulness  concerning  the  living 
problems  of  the  day;  and  wherever  such  a  voice  speaks  it 
commands  a  most  responsive  hearing.  The  Church  has  pos- 
session of  the  Universities  and  college  pulpits,  and  often  uses 
them  to  excellent  purpose,  the  preacher  competent  to  deal 
with  his  great  theme  never  wanting  a  fit  audience.  But  these 
pulpits  are  shut,  and  are  likely  to  remain  long  shut,  to  our 
preachers,  who  are  thus  denied  all  opportunity  of  feeling  or 
touching  the  living  academic  mind.  The  opportunity  which 
is  denied  to  us  by  the  existing  arrangements  we  ought  to 
create  for  ourselves.  If  a  Hall  is  founded  it  ought  to  possess 
ft  pulpit,  and  the  pulpit  should  be  filled  by  the  select  preachers 
of  Nonconformity.  This  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  cause,  to  the  men  we  send  up  to  study,  and  to  the 
religion  we  profess.  Success  at  first  might  be  small,  but 
were  the  pulpit  made  a  real  power,  it  would  be  sure  and  great, 
There  is  no  audience  so  susceptible  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
honest  and  convinced  preacher  of  Christian  truth  as  an 
liiudience  of  young,  open-minded,  and  generous  University 
inen. 

These  two  things,  then,  ought  to  be  held  inseparable— a 
^Theological  School  and  an  Academic  Pulpit — and  neither  at- 
tempted without  the  other.  But  now,  why  should  these 
things  be  necessary  ?  Grant  that  we  have  duties  to  fulfil, 
why  should  the  attempt  at  fulfilment  take  this  particular  form  ? 
A  detailed  answer  to  these  questions  would  lead  us  far  beyond 
our  limits,  but  a  glance  at  some  of  the  more  obvious  con- 
siderations may  be  allowed.     These  considerations  will  relate 
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in  an  equal  degree  to  tbe  ends  to  be  served,  on  tbe  one  hand, 
by  tbe  scientific  study  of  tbeology,  on  tbe  otber,  by  tbe  prac- 
tical teaching  of  religion. 

Looking  at  tbe  matter  from  tbe  most  general  point  of  view, 
it  may  be  said  we  bave  conquered  tbe  rigbt  to  create  a  theo- 
logical school  at  our  ancient  seats  of  learning,  and  to  have 
conquered  tbe  right  is  to  come  under  the  obligation  to  do  it« 
There  is  nothing  tbe  mind  of  to-day  so  much  needs  as  a  really 
constructive  theology.  For  want  of  it  our  religion  is  losing 
strength,  confidence  in  tbe  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  truth, 
in  its  power  to  satisfy  and  govern  mind.  Now,  constructive 
theology  has  always  been  the  weak  point  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  it  is  its  weak  point  still.  It  has  so  emphasized 
the  idea  and  fact  of  the  Church  that  it  has  attenuated  the 
truth  and  life  of  religion.  Nonconformity,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  lives  through  its  tbeology,  and  is  strong  only  as  it  is 
here  constructive.  Could  it  create  an  ideal  theological  school, 
it  would  accomplish  the  highest  achievement  possible  to  it — 
the  one  at  least  with  the  most  possibilities  of  good  within  it. 
And  it  would  do  a  work  that  England,  of  all  Beformed  coun^ 
tries,  at  this  moment  most  deeply  needs  ;  for  it  is  hardly  toe 
much  to  say  that  since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  she  has  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  even  an  approximation  to  such  a 
school.  One  of  the  major  evils  connected  with  tbe  ecclesias* 
ticizing  of  the  Universities  has  been  its  ruinous  effect  on  theo- 
logy; whether  regarded  as  an  academic  discipline  or  as  a 
living  basis  for  religious  life.  Her  possession  of  the  Univer* 
sities  ought  to  have  made  the  Anghcan  Church  at  once  the 
most  scholarly  and  intellectually-productive  in  Christendom ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  ought  to  have  been  finds  a  sig^ 
nificant  contrast  in  what  is.  The  Church  has  had  many 
learned  divines,  able  ecclesiastics,  effective  polemicists  ana 
apologists,  and  eminent  preachers,  but  for  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years,  at  least,  it  has  had  no  great  scientific  and  con- 
structive theologian.  It  has  cause,  indeed,  to  be  proud  of  a 
sebolar  like  Bingham,  whose  scholarship  is  everywhere  r6cog«> 
nized  and  honoured;  of  so  acute  a  critic  and  caustic  a 
polemic  as  Bentley,  of  so  powerful  an  apologist  as  Butler,  so 
cogent  and  skilful  a  reasoner  as  Faley,  such  splendid  examples 
of  the  controversial  divine  as  Waterland  and  Warburton 
and  Horsley,  such  beautiful  specimens  of  the  saintly  Church* 
man  as  Bishops  Ken  and  Wilson.  But  when  we  trun  to  look 
at  the  work  done  in  the  province  of  theological  and  religious 
thought,  we  are  struck  with  its  limited,  insular,  almost  paro- 
chial character.    It  is  curiously  and  distinctively  Anglican^ 
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without  the  higher  Catholic  and  Christian  qualities..  Pearson 
is  its  typical  divine,  an  elegant  expositor  of  the  Creed,  felici- 
tous in  the  use  of  his  learning,  lucid,  but  never  profound,  with 
a  fine,  though  restricted  historical  sense,  conservative,  con- 
vinced that  truth  and  safety  are  alike  to  be  found  in  following 
ancient  models,  without  the  speculative  and  constructive  genius 
that  can  build  all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  body  of  truth 
into  an  organism  instinct  with  life.    Butler  is  its  greatest 
apologist,  though,  as  the  letters  to  Samuel  Clarke  show,  the 
Church  did  not  lay  the  basis  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  much 
make   him  as   acquire   him   already  made;  but  even  the 
*  Analogy '  is  so  English  a  book  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible 
out  of  England,  or  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  English  deism. 
Berkeley  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  speculative  genius  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  but  the  treatment  his  philosophy  received, 
and  its  consequent  theological  unfruitfulness,  oi^y  illustrates 
and  emphasizes  our  position.    All  our  classic  works  in  sys- 
tematic and  scientific  theology  have  had  another  than  an 
Anglican    origin.    The    Boman,  Lutheran,    and    Beformed 
Churches  have  here  far  excelled  the  Anglican.    It  has  had  no 
divines  that  in  point  of  constructive  and  interpretative  power 
could  be  classed  with  Bellarmine,  Petavius,  or  Perrone.    In 
the  whole  range  of  Anglican  theology  there  is  nothing  that, 
for  massive  and  comprehensive  thought,  for  mastery  of  doc- 
trinal methods,  for  insight  into  the  principles  that  produce^ 
harmonize,  and  unify  a  system  of  doctrines  at  once  philoso- 
phical, scriptural,  and  historical — can  be  compared  with  the 
work  of  such  Lutheran  divines  as  Chemnitz,  Hutterus,  and 
Gerhard,  or  such  Beformed  theologians  as  Calvin,  Zanchius, 
or  the  Elder  Turretine.    But  precisely  the  work  the  Anglican 
Church  has  not  done,  nor  feels  inclined  to  do,   our  Free 
Churches  can  accomplish.   They  Emphasize  religion  as  truth, 
and  believe  in  bringing  it  and  the  spirit  of  man  directly  face 
to  face.     Their  passion  is  for  immediate  knowledge  of  God, 
for  personal  communion  with  Christ.    To  find  it  they  search 
the  Scriptures,  which  testify  of  Him,  and  they  believe  their 
great  function  is  to  make  Him  known  as  He  is  in  history  and 
as  He  lives*  to  faith.     Their  energies  are  not  wasted  on  eccle- 
siastical apologetics;  their  great  aim  is  not  to  prove  that 
Christ  exists  for  the  English  people  within  the  terms  of  the 
Anglican    Church,    but    that    He    exists  for  them   as  He 
exists  for  man  everywhere,  as  the  very  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  He  through  whom  and  to  whom  all  things  are.     The 
right  and  the  duty  to  be  constructive  in  theology  is  God's 
own  gift  to  the  Free  Churches  of  this  age. 
NO.  cLvni.  25 
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We  certainly  do  not  believe  that  the  reign  of  theology  has 
ceased ;  on  the  contrary,  we  do  believe  its  reign  to  be  a  grow- 
ing necessity  to  the  life  and  power  of  religion.  It  has  been 
well  said,  'Abstract  principles  are  the  most  practical  of 
things,*  which  may  here  be  interpreted  to  mean,  *  Theology 
is  the  vital  force  of  religion/  The  great  divine  is  one  of  the 
great  religious  forces  of  history.  All  periods  of  revival  and 
deep  spiritual  experience  have  been  connected  with  the  state- 
ment and  accentuation  of  particular  doctrines.  Without 
their  termini  technici,  ScKatoavinj,  7ri<m<;,  vofio^,  €pya,  evay- 
yikiov,  x^pt?,  dfiaprk,  7rapdfiaac<;,  a-dp^,  wveOfia,  irpSno^^  or 
C€VT€po<;  dvOpamo^;,  the  Pauline  Epistles  would  be  without 
their  extraordinary  power  to  move,  to  change,  and  to  command 
men.  The  most  intensely  doctrinal  of  John's  terms,  6  X0709, 
6  vi6<;i  TO  ^9,  ri  a-Koria,  ri  fa>jy  fJU>voy€vi]<:,  t)  d^dini^  hold,  as  it 
were,  his  spirit  incarnate ;  through  them  the  meaning  and 
mystery  he  found  in  the  person  and  history  of  Christ  look 
perennially  out  on  man.  The  names  of  Athanasius  and 
Augustine  do  not  simply  represent  the  victory  of  orthodoxy 
over  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresy,  they  represent  the  highest 
thought  and  spirit  and  faith  of  the  early  Church,  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  has  most  powerfully  worked  for  the  good  of 
later  times.  Luther's  work  is  best  symbolized  by  one  doctrine, 
justification  by  faith ;  and  Calvin's  by  another,  the  sovereignty 
of  God  in  salvation.  The  evangelical  revival  was  due  to  a 
re-statement  of  doctrine,  and  so  was  the  Anglican,  though  in 
this  case  the  doctrine  was  political  rather  than  theological, 
and  threw  the  emphasis  On  the  Church  rather  than  on  Christ, 
at  least  on  Christ  only  so  far  as  He  was  the  source  of  the  grace 
the  ecclesiastical  society  held  and  distributed.  Hence,  there 
is  no  instrument  that  so  deeply  concerns  and  moves  religion 
as  theology;  to  study  it  positively  and  constructively  is  to 
reach  the  sources  of  the  spiritual  life,  to  determine  its  volume, 
character,  and  intensity.  It  is  the  study  of  the  truth  of  God, 
but  the  study  of  His  truth,  not  simply  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  man.  It  is  not  God's  unless  it  be  so  studied, 
and  where  so  studied  it  is  best  loved,  because  seen  to  be  so 
like  the  God  whose  truth  it  is.  Theology  is  no'mere  aca- 
demic exercise,  but  a  body  of  truth  capable  of  exercising  the 
noblest  regenerating  influence  on  the  mind  alike  of  the 
individual  and  society.  Its  truths  have  one  transcendent  dis- 
tinction over  the  truths  of  all  other  sciences,  they  are  reme- 
dial truths  that  save  men  and  inspire  peoples.  There  are  no 
truths  so  certain  as  those  of  mathematics,  but  they  do  not 
make  men  martyrs;  none  that  so  awe  the  imagination  as 
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those  of  the  immensity  and  order  of  the  universe,  but  they 
do  not  nerve  men  for  death  or  create  the  heroism  of  a  great 
faith.  Theological  truth  does  this,  so  reveals  God  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  as  to  exalt  and  purify  the  one,  and 
become  to  the  other  its  supreme  law,  a  categorical  imperative 
spontaneously  and  joyfully  obeyed. 

Now  the  place  where  theology  can  best  be  studied  is  in  the 
presence  of  our  old  Universities.  The  very  atmosphere  is 
stimulating,  all  the  more  that  the  mind  works  outside,  yet 
in  the  face  of  the  ancient  political  and  sacerdotal  corporation 
that  calls  itself  the  Church  of  England.  From  that  Church 
theology  has  nothing  to  expect ;  it  is  too  rigorously  disciplined 
to  allow  freedom  to  exist  within  it.  All  its  thought,  though 
distributed  through  various  schools,  is  of  one  type,  and  the 
type  is  growing  every  year  narrower  and  more  exclusive.  The 
men  the  Church  honours  are  the  men  who  speak  her  words 
and  become  the  apologists  of  her  claims.  She  discounten- 
ances or  censures  independent  investigation  in  the  field  of  his- 
tory, for  it  is  not  friendly  to  her  historical  theory  and  preten- 
sions. The  Church  is  religion,  men  must  accept  it  as  such, 
or,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  go  without  religion  altogether ; 
and  where  church  and  religion  are  so  identified,  to  touch  any 
part  of  the  Church  system  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  worst  heresy. 
Now  it  is  this  which  constitutes  so  splendid  an  opportunity 
for  the  Free  Churches;  they  can  have  theology  from  the 
Church,  and  make  it  stand  up  before  the  age  like  the  free 
and  articulate  truth  of  God.  And  nowhere  can  it  do  this 
so  well  as  in  an  ancient  seat  of  learning,  which  is  also  the 
home  of  our  openest  and  brightest  spirits.  There  the  men 
who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  next  generation  are  learning, 
exploring  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  young  and  hopeful 
minds  the  gravest  problems  of  life  and  destiny,  seeking  what 
to  believe  that  they  may  know  how  to  live.  They  cannot  help 
asking.  What  is  religion  ?  Is  it  true  ?  How  am  I  to  under- 
stand and  realize  it  ?  At  this  moment  within  the  ancient 
Universities  there  are  only  two  sides  whence  an  answer  can 
come,  the  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  negation  and  unbelief 
on  the  other.  The  Church  has  for  many  potent,  almost  irre- 
sistible, attractions ;  she  is  historical,  venerable,  }ias  a  grand 
past  that  appeals  to  the  imagination,  a  beautiful  and  reverent 
service,  a  stately  ceremonial,  a  sober  and  tender  spirit,  a 
heart  generous  to  the  obedient,  though  hard  enough  to  the 
wilful,  and  almost  boundless  means  of  helping  or  hindering 
the  way  of  the  capable  and  the  ambitious.  But  to  almost  as 
many,  to  a  number    indeed  that  has  been  rapidly  on   the 
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increase,  religion  as  the  Ghnrch  represents  it  is  an  impossible 
thing ;  they  could  believe  religion  without  the  Church,  bat 
not  with  it.  The  claim  it  makes,  not  on  their  faith,  bat  on 
their  credulity  is  too  large.  Its  historical  claims  are  not 
proof  against  the  methods  of  modem  historical  criticism.  Its 
notion  of  the  Church  divorces  religion  too  much  from  life ;  its 
doctrine  of  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments  offends  the 
man  who  believes  God  a  spirit  and  who  loves  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship. And  where  can  the  men  repelled  from  the  Church 
turn  ?  The  Free  Churches  are^not  there  to  represent  a  purer, 
simpler,  and  more^  reasonable  view  of  religion ;  there  is  no 
view  of  the  Christian  religion  other  than  this  Anglican  view, 
which  they  feel  so  insufficient  and  even  repellent.  Instead, 
there  are  all  the  negative  tendencies  of  the  day,  active  and 
solvent,  around  them,  represented  by  many  a  college  coterie* 
discussed  in  many  a  friendly  or  literary  circle,  distilled  and 
distributed  by  the  current  literature,  filtering  through  the  very 
text  books.  What  wonder  if  many  a  pious  spirit  who  has 
entered  tine  University  full  of  religious*  purpose  and  promise, 
leaves  it  as  to  faith  simply  a  blank,  at  best  a  cynical  Agnostic 
or  an  enthusiast  for  Positivism  ? 

It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Free  Churches  to  use  this 
splendid  opportunity  ;  to  neglect  it  is  to  be  unfaithful  to  the 
mission  on  which  they  have  been  sent  of  God.  There  is  no 
point  from  which  England  can  be  so  radically  and  permanently 
moved  as  from  the  Universities.  It  was  in  a  University  that 
Wiclif  was  formed,  and  it  supplied  the  opportunities  and 
means  that  enabled  him  so  powerfully  to  influence  his  own 
and  the  other  European  peoples.  It  was  through  the  Univer- 
sities that  Erasmus,  Peter  Martyr,  and  other  continental 
Humanists  and  Reformers  touched  and  affected  the  thought  of 
England ;  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  aUke  formed  and  con- 
tributed some  of  the  noblest  men  and  most  faithful  martyrs  to 
the  English  Beformation.  Cambridge  enabled  the  Puritans  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Neo-Platonists  on  the  other  so  largely  to 
shape  and  direct  our  religion  and  religious  thought;  and  but  for 
Oxford,  Laud  never  woidd  have  become  the  power  he  was  and 
is  in  Anglican  polity  and  faith.  Without  Oxford  the  Wesleys 
would  never  have  attained  the  influence  and  accomplished  the 
work  they  did,  and  without  Cambridge  Simeon  could  not  have 
been  the  potent  factor  he  was  in  the  Evangelical  revival. 
The  most  distinctive  as  the  strongest  religious  movement  of 
this  century  has  taken  its  name  from  Oxford,  and  its  repre- 
sentative names,  Eeble,  Newman,  Hurrell  Fronde,  Pusey, 
Palmer,  are  among  the  most  honoured  and  loved  sons  of  that 
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ancient  University ;  and  its  sister,  though  without  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Arnold,  was  the  peculiar  home  of  the  more 
generous  school  which  stands  associated  with  the  loved  names 
of  Charles  Kingsley  and  Frederick  Maurice.  But  of  a  fact  so 
familiar  and  obvious,  illustrations  need  not  be  multiplied. 
The  latest  is  not  the  least  significant.  Positivism  has  within 
the  past  twenty  years  become  a  real  power  in  England ;  it 
has  a  band  of  zealous  and  eloquent  preachers;  whose  words 
are  often  enough  heard  in  our  Eeviews.  Mr.  Congreve, 
Frederick  Harrison,  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges,  Professor  Beesley,  John 
Morley  are  names  that  would  adorn  any  cause,  and  commend 
it  to  any  people  who  loved  elevated  and  masculine  thought. 
Without  them  Positivism  would  not  be  heard  of  in  England ; 
yet  without  Oxford,  Positivism  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  without  these  brilliant  representatives.  They  are  all 
Oxford  men  and,  with  one  exception,  members  of  one  college, 
that  exception  being  the  most  independent  member  of  the 
band.  One  dominant  influence  produced  these  results ;  as  the 
men  were  made  in  the  University  years  ago,  they  are  for  good 
or  evil  in  the  England  of  to-day. 

And  is  not  the  moral  of  all  this  too  manifest  to  need  to  be 
stated  ?  If  the  Free  Churches  are  to  form  the  mind,  deepen 
the  faith,  uplift  the  spirit  and  religion  of  the  English  people, 
they  must  begin  at  the  Universities.  *  They  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  till  now ;  they  have  now  the  opportunity,  and 
80  lie  under  the  most  imperative  obligations  to  use  it.  They 
have  many  men  well  qualified  as  preachers  and  teachers  to 
influence  the  academic  mind ;  they  have  a  mode  of  conceiving 
and  presenting  religion  and  religious  truth  that  would  save 
many  a  sincere  and  noble  and  troubled  soul  to  Christianity. 
And  they  ought  so  to  love  their  Saviour  and  His  cause  as  to 
grudge  no  sacrifice  needed  to  fulfil  so  high  a  mission.  It  is  one 
oertain  to  be  hard  of  fulfilment ;  discouragement,  disappoint- 
nient,  arduous  labour  with  small  results,  isolation,  criticism, 
"dislike  would  inevitably  attend  the  earliest  endeavours ;  but 
to  men  of  strong  faith  and  Christian  courage,  who  believed 
that  their  mission  was  of  God,  and  the  cause  they  represented 
His,  victory  would  be  sure.  And  the  victory  would  be  alto- 
gether to  the  good  of  England,  and  so  to  tne  glory  of  God 
and  of  His  Christ. 

This  paper  has  not  concerned  itself  with  ways  and  means ; 
these  seemed  tp  lie  outside  its  scope  and  its  province.  But 
the  writer  may  be  allowed  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  he  would 
deeply  regret  were  it  found  necessary  for  the  realization  of  the 
scheme  to  create  an  entirely  new  foundation.  He  looks  rather 
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to  the  removal  of  one  or  more  of  the  existing  colleges,  and 
would  urge  where  such  removal  is  possible  that  it  be  seriously 
considered,  and  from  what,  in  such  matters,  is  the  only  sure 
standpoint,  that  of  our  collective  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions. Multiplication  of  Divinity  Schools  is  certainly  in  every 
respect  to  be  deprecated;  but  changes  that  would  increase 
the  efficiency  and  influence  of  a  school  are  as  certainly  to  be 
desired.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  felt  that  in  a  matter  of  thia 
kind  for  a  Board  or  Boards  to  act  is  but  to  supply  an  oppor- 
tunity for  action  to  the  body  as  a  whole.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  question  for  the  Churches,  and  what  they  do  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  spirit  and  way  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  nothing  were  better  than  a  feeble  and  abortive 
something.  To  begin  meanly  were  to  invite  contempt  and 
ensure  defeat;  what  is  done  ought  to  express  purpose,  and 
the  purpose  of  our  Churches  to  do  to  the  uttermost  the  duty 
that  is  now  possible  and  imperative.  The  Hall  would  need  a 
home,  and  the  pulpit  implies  a  chapel,  and  so  a  building  would 
be  necessary.  It  were  well,  indeed,  if  any  college  or  colleges 
able  and  willing  to  remove  were  to  challenge  the  Churches  to 
supply  them  with  a  new  home,  and  a  home  that  might  be  at 
once  a  place  suitable  for  the  work  and  a  fit  monument  of  the 
happier  time  that  has  dawned  on  Nonconformity.  If  Churches 
with  so  honourable  an  academic  history  as  ours  resolve  to 
create,  in  the  presence  of  the  ancient  Universities,  a  theolo- 
gical school,  then  it  ought  to  be  a  school  that  shall  do  honour 
to  their  history,  their  principles,  and  their  aims. 

A.   M.   FAIBBAntN. 


II. 

In  1871  the  Universities  Tests  Act,  a  measure  which  had 
been  hotly  opposed  for  eight  years,  threw  open  all  e  moluments, 
degrees,  and  offices  in  Orford  and  Cambridge,  to  which  laymen 
were  eligible,  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  without  distinction 
of  creed.  Since  that  year,  Nonconformists  have  had  as  fair 
a  field  in  both  Universities  as  members  of  the  Episcopalian 
Establishment ;  and  even  those  who  strenuously  opposed  the 
measure  have,  except  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  joined 
loyally  in  obeying  its  spirit  as  well  as  its  letter.  Noncon- 
formists have  begun  to  appear  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  numbers  smaUer  no  doubt  than  is  to  be  desired,  yet  a  ready 
considerable.  In  Oxford  there  are  more  than  one  hundred ; 
in  Cambridge  a  still  larger  number.  They  have  found  no 
difficulties  thrown  in  their  way,  and  win  their  fair  sbare  of 
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scholarships,  fellowships,  and  graduation  honours.  The 
Universities  themselves  are  less  distracted  by  controversy,  and 
less  sapped  by  scepticism,  than  under  the  old  system  of  theo- 
logical tests.  The  results  of  the  Act  may  in  fact  be  pro- 
nounced wholly  satisfactory  save  in  one  point,  the  absence  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Nonconformist  churches. 
As  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  owe  most  of 
their  merits  to  the  Universities  which  they  had  so  long 
monopolized,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Noncon- 
formist clergy  would  be  among  the  j&rst  to  enter  and  claim 
their  share  of  the  fair  inheritance.  This  has  not  been  so. 
A  very  few  have  taken  their  Arts  course  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  passed  into  theological  colleges ;  but 
the  vast  majority  have  obtained  the  whole  of  their  higher 
education,  both  general  and  theological,  at  one  of  the  de- 
nominational seminaries,  or  (in  some  few  cases)  at  the  Scotch 
Universities. 

*  Among  the  causes  of  this,  the  chief  has  doubtless  been  the 
want  of  any  due  provision  for  theological  training  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  The  faculties  of  theology  there  are  in  the 
hands  of  Episcopalian  clergymen,  and  indeed,  especially  at 
Oxford,  largely  in  the  hands  of  strong  High  Churchmen, 
persons  of  learning  and  ability,  but  teachers  of  a  doctrine 
which  Nonconformists  disapprove,  and  obliged  by  their  own 
views  to  hold  aloof  from  those  whom  they  call  schismatics. 
Hence  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the 
Congregational,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  or  Wesleyan 
churches,  cannot  obtain  in  the  Universities  what  they  want, 
and  are  seldom  therefore  inclined  to  take  even  the  earlier  and 
more  general  part  of  their  course  there. 

The  object  of  the  few  pages  which  follow  is  to  point  out 
what  the  Free  Churches  lose  by  this  neglect  of  the  old  Uni- 
versities on  their  part,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  Understanding 
that  Dr.  Fairbairn,  who  can  speak  with  a  much  fuller  know- 
ledge than  I,  is  contributing  to  the  *  Review  *  a  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  I  shall  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  existing  theological  colleges,  or  the  way  in  which 
they  may  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  Universities, 
still  less  about  the  present  position  of  theological  study  in 
England ;  but  shall  make  some  remarks  from  the  point  of 
view  of  an  Oxford  graduate,  who  believes  that  his  University, 
as  well  as  the  Nonconforming  churches,  would  profit  by  the 
establishment  of  a  free  theological  faculty  in  her  midst. 

That  the  Nonconformist  clergy  suffer  by  not  getting  a 
University  training  will  be  thought  certain  by  those  whose 
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lot  it  has  been  to  come  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of 
Anglican  clergymen,  and  to  note  the  great  difference  between 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  spent  three  or  four 
years  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  a  difference  too  marked 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  University 
men  come  from  richer  and  more  cultivated  homes.  It  is  a 
difference,  not  of  ability,  not  of  knowledge,  not  necessarily, 
though  frequently,  of  manners;  it  rather  consists  in  a  superior 
enlightenment  and  enlargement  of  mind,  a  higher  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  learning  and  literature,  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  difficulty  of  discovering  absolute  truth,  and  the 
duty  of  treating  with  respect  those  whom  you  must  oppose. 
These  are  often  supposed  to  be  virtues  not  specially  cha- 
racteristic of  any  priesthood ;  but  he  who  compares  twenty 
curates  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  twenty  other  curates 
whose  education  has  been  received  at  some  Anglican  theo- 
logical seminary,  will  be  struck  by  the  contrast.  The  theo- 
logical students  who  prepare  themselves  for  the  Nonconformist 
ministry  differ  so  widely  from  Episcopalians  in  their  tone  of 
thought,  that  one  cannot  directly  apply  to  them  argumento 
drawn  from  the  difference  between  two  sets  of  Episcopalian 
students.  But  it  may  fairly  be  thought  that  if  University 
life  is  so  profitable  to  the  latter,  it  woidcl  be  profitable  to  Non- 
conformists also.  In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  a  University 
course,  or  indeed  of  any  kind  of  social  education,  one  must 
distinguish  three  sorts  of  men.  Persons  of  great  ability  and 
great  force  of  character  will  come  to  the  top  with,  or  in  spite 
of,  any  educational  system.  The  leaders  of  Nonconformity, 
both  now  and  in  past  time,  would  have  been  eminent  men 
under  any  conditions.  Weak  men,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
even  suffer  by  the  solvent  influences  of  University  life ;  may 
become  too  dependent  on  public  opinion,  and  lose  what  indi- 
viduality nature  gave  them.  But  between  these  two  extremes 
there  lies  a  large  class  of  minds  whom  stimulating  teaching 
and  the  genial  influences  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  place 
of  learning,  filled  by  accomplished  men  of  various  pursuits 
and  types  of  thought,  may  develope  and  polish  to  a 
higher  degree  than  their  own  powers  would  have  enabled 
them  to  reach.  And  even  setting  apart  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  matter,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Noncon- 
formist clergy,  who  are  now-a-days  more  and  more  brought 
into  contact  with  those  of  the  Establishment,  to  have  been 
educated  at  the  same  place ;  to  have  learned  in  youth  what 
are  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  those  whom  they  have  to 
deal  with  subsequently  sometimes  as  fellow-workers,  some- 
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times,  nnfortuDately,  as  antagomsts ;  to  have  enjoyed  the 
same  social  advantages,  whatever  they  may  be  worth ;  and  be 
therefore  the  less  exposed  to  be  treated  with  contumely  or 
condescension  by  persons  no  way  essentially  better  than 
themselves.  The  social  assumptions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  among  the  most  galling  features  of  the  present 
ecclesiastical  position.  Nonconformists  sometimes  err  by 
admitting  them  with  too  much  patience,  sometimes  by  resent- 
ing them  with  too  much  asperity:  the  middle  course  of  quietly 
and  courteously  ignoring  these  pretensions  becomes  decidedly 
easier  when  the  would-be  superior  can  at  any  rate  claim  to 
have  enjoyed  no  higher  educational  privileges. 

I  would  say  more  on  this  topic  were  I  not  afraid  of  appear- 
ing to  overrate  the  merits  of  English  University  training. 
For  some  purposes  they  must  not  be  rated  highly.  There 
are  professions  in  which  a  man  will  succeed  more  quickly 
if  he  has  not  been  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Scotland  or 
Germany  will  serve  his  turn  much  better.  But  the  pro- 
fession— if  one  may  call  it  so — of  the  Christian  ministry, 
requiring  a  catholic  and  appreciative  study  of  Christian 
history,  a  study  which  is  at  once  reverent  and  critical,  as 
well  as  a  wide  knowledge  of  diiferent  sorts  of  men,  and  a 
perception  of  the  many  currents  in  which  modern  thought 
flows — this  is  a  profession  for  which  an  English  University 
gives  the  best  preparation  to  be  had  anywhere. 

Objections  will  doubtless  be  made  by  some  Nonconformists 
to  the  sending  of  their  youth  to  Oxford.  'Will  they  not 
be  ill  received?'  it  i^  asked.  *Is  not  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  Anglicanism  still  alive,  and  disposed  to  repel  them 
from  a  college,  or  slight  them  if  admitted  ? '  For  these  fears 
there  is  no  ground.  On  the  contrary,  the  better  men  in  the 
University,  both  teachers  and  undergraduates,  will  welcome 
Nonconformist  students.  They  are  no  more  under  social 
than  they  are  under  legal  disabilities.  And  among  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  University  there  are  many  who  desire  to  see 
theological  teaching  provided  for  Nonconformist  students,  and 
conceive  that  it  will  be  a  gain  to  the  University  herself,  and 
strengthen  her  hold  on  the  country,  if  she  obtains  a  share  in  the 
training  of  the  Nonconformist  clergy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  alleged  that  the  subtle  influences  of  the  place  are  unfavour- 
able, and  will  pervert  Nonconformists  either  to  Tractarianism 
or  to  heterodoxy,  the  answer  will  be  that  the  faith  which 
cannot  stand  in  the  presence  of  these  antagonists  must  be 
a  weak  faith,  and  unfit  for  the  conflicts  of  the  world.  Lapses 
to  Anglicanism  may  occasionally  occur,  but  they  are  less  likely 
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to  occur  when  Nonconformists  are  more  numerous,  when  they 
have  a  centre  of  religious  life  in  their  own  theological  halls, 
when  they  are  instructed  by  thoroughly  Protestant  teachers 
of  their  own  denominations.  If  the  fear  of  scepticism  does 
not  repel  candidates  for  the  Anglican  ministry,  why  should 
it  disturb  those  who  are  wont  to  think  that  they  possess  a 
more  robust  and  enlightened  theology,  which  rests  not  on 
Church  authority,  but  on  reason  and  the  Scriptures  ? 

I  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  the  object  sought 
may  be  attained.  Denominational  colleges  or  halls  are  not 
wanted,  are  indeed  to  be  deprecated.  All  the  old  colleges  at 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  now  undenominational,  and 
the  establishment  of  sectarian  foundations  such  as  Eeble  and 
Selwyn  was  seen  with  regret  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
value  of  University  life  largely  consists  in  the  free  inter- 
mingling of  young  men  of  different  persuasions.  Since 
Dissenters  can  enter  all  the  old  colleges,  and  can,  if  they 
prefer  it,  live  in  lodgings  as  unattached  students,  there  is 
really  no  occasion  for  setting  up  a  college  to  receive  them. 
By  being  gathered  into  one  group  there,  and  in  so  far  isolated 
from  other  students,  they  would  lose  many  of  the  advantages 
of  the  University. 

All  that  is  wanted  is  an  adequate  provision  of  such  instruc- 
tion in  the  leading  departments  of  theology  as  students  now 
obtain  at  the  various  theological  seminaries.  The  four  chief 
chairs  would  be  the  following:  Ecclesiastical  History;  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Exegesis;  Greek  and  New  Testament 
Exegesis;  Systematic  Theology.  To  these  might  be  added 
Pastoral  Theology,  or  Christian  Ethics,  or  some  one  or  more 
of  the  many  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  programmes 
of  the  theological  faculties  of  Germany,  but  which  British 
Universities  have  hitherto  neglected.  Systematic  Theology 
is  indeed  a  large  enough  subject  to  employ  two  or  more  pro- 
fessors, seeing  that  it  has  a  metaphysical  as  well  as  a 
historical  side. 

The  lectures  of  these  professors  would  be  open,  on  payment 
of  a  moderate  fee,  to  all  persons,  Anglican  students  as  well  as 
Nonconformists,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  many  Anglicans 
would  seek  to  listen  to  teachers  who  would  be  equal  in  learn- 
ing and  power  to  the  present  Episcopalian  professors.  Nor, 
as  respects  Nonconformists,  would  the  lectures  be  confined  to 
or  intended  for  those  polely  who  had  taken  an  Arts  degree 
at  the  University.  On  the  contrary,  there  would  doubtless  be 
many  who,  having  had  their  general  education  elsewhere, 
would  come  here  to  receive  their  special  theological  training. 
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Arrangements  might,  if  desired,  be  made  for  the  residence 
of  these  students  in  halls  or  houses  under  the  oversight  of  the 
professors.  But  this  is  not  essential.  At  present  the  students 
in  the  theological  halls  in  Scotland,  and  those  of  the  Presby- 
terian College  in  London,  live  where  they  please,  and  meet 
only  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  All  that  is  absolutely 
needed  is  to  provide  the  men  and  the  rooms  in  which  they  are 
publicly  to  lecture,  and  to  do  this  a  sum  of  from  £3000  to 
^4000  a  year  would  be  suflScient.  For  competent  incomea 
must  of  course  be  offered  to  the  professors,  who  should  be 
persons  of  the  highest  standing  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  such  as,  by  their  characters  and  the  sobriety  of 
their  views,  to  command  the  confidence  of  Nonconformists 
generally. 

This  brings  me  to  ask  what  should  be  the  relation  of  this 
free  theological  faculty  to  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies, 
how  its  professors  should  be  chosen,  and  to  what  authority 
they  will  be  responsible. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  leading  denominations — 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  or 
some  two  or  three  of  them — should  each  choose  persons  ta 
constitute  a  joint  Committee,  whereto  should  bo  entrusted 
the  duty  of  framing  a  scheme  for  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  theological  chairs.  The  chairs,  when  founded, 
would  then  be  supported  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
funds  of  each  contributing  denomination ;  and  their  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  the  selection  of  the  professors,  would  rest 
with  the  joint  Committee.  The  advantage  of  such  a  plan 
would  be  its  providing  ample  funds,  and  the  importance 
and  authority  which  such  combined  action  would  give  to 
the  new  foundation.  But  the  practical  difficulties  are 
serious.  The  denominations  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
act  together,  and  might  find  their  ideas  incompatible.  Al- 
though the  points  of  doctrine  which  separate  them  from  one 
another  are  slight  in  comparison  with  those  in  which  they 
agree,  those  former  points  might  impede  the  choice  of  a 
professor  of  such  a  subject  as  Systematic  Theology.  Between 
the  theology  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  that  of  the 
Wesleyans,  for  instance,  there  are  sufficient  dififerences  of  tone 
and  tendency  to  make  neither  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
teaching  of  the  other.  So  Congregationalists,  and  still  more 
Baptists,  might  be  indisposed  to  treat  the  question  of  infant 
baptism  as  either  an  insignificant  one  or  an  open  one. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wished  that  professors  should  feel  them- 
selves restrained   from   dealing  freely  with   any  topic   by 
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the  fear  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  students  belonging 
to  some  other  denomination.  It  is  true  that  these  obstacles 
scarcely  apply  to  subjects  like  Old  and  New  Testament 
Exegesis.  In  Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  place  of  learning  in  which  Unitarian  influences 
have  hitherto  predominated,  the  Professors  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Exegesis  are  both  orthodox  Baptist  clergymen, 
whose  lectures  are  resorted  to  by  theological  students  of  all 
denominations.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  publio  opinion 
among  the  Nonconformist  laity,  on  the  liberality  of  whose, 
subscriptions  the  success  of  the  enterprise  would  mainly 
depend,  is  hardly  ripe  for  combined  action,  has  hardly  risen 
out  of  denominationalism  into  the  wider  conception  of  an 
enlightened  Protestant  theology,  which,  having  to  contend 
with  sacerdotalism  and  sacramentalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
blank  agnosticism  on  the  other,  makes  small  account  of  those 
differences  of  view  on  minor  matters  which  form  the  historical 
basis  of  the  various  Free  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  union  and  common  action  for  religions  purposes  of  the 
nonconforming  bodies  is  perhaps  a  counsel  oi  perfection,  an 
aspiration  rather  than  an  attainable  reality. 

An  easier,  if  less  theoretically  satisfactory,  expedient  would 
be  that  each  body  should  undertake  to  do  what  it  can  in  its  own 
way,  and  by  its  proper  resources.  One  denomination  may, 
perhaps,  be  content  with  sending  some  highly  qualified 
representative  to  the  University,  to  deliver  lectures  on  some 
topic  or  topics  belonging  to  theology.  Such  a  representative 
would  be  specially  charged  to  give  instruction  to  students 
belonging  to  his  own  body,  but  his  public  lectures  would  be 
open  to  all  the  world.  Another  denomination  might  take  the 
bolder  course  of  transferring  one  of  its  theological  colleges 
to  Oxford.  It  is  rumoured  that  this, has  been  proposed  as 
respects  the  Congregational  College  at  Spring  HUl ;  and 
probably  the  Presbyterian  College  in  London  and  one  of  the 
Baptist  colleges  might  with  advantage  be  so  removed.  This 
would  be  better  than  founding  new  colleges  in  rivalry  to  the 
•existing  ones ;  for  there  are  already  at  least  as  many  as  can  be 
provided  with  first-rate  teachers.  Such  a  transferred  college 
would  cease  to  be  one  for  general  education,  since  the  Uni- 
versity already  provides  that  in  her  Arts  courses ;  it  would 
be  a  theological  faculty  merely,  with  or  without  arrangements 
for  the  residence  of  students.  Though  its  management  would 
remain  with  the  denomination  which  supported  it,  its  lectures 
would  be  available  to  students  of  other  denominations,  in- 
cluding the  Established  Church.    If  there  were  two  or  more 
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of  Buoh  theological  faculties,  some  system  of  combination  and 
interchange  among  their  lectures  \^ould  doubtless  spring  up, 
like  that  which  now  so  profitably  exists  among  the  coUegea 
of  the  University — a  system  which  would  enable  the  students 
of  any  one  denomination  to  take  advantage  of  the  teaching^ 
provided  by  the  others,  and  would  relieve  the  professors  by 
enabling  them  to  specialize  their  studies  and  their  lecturing. 
Sympathy  and  community  of  feeling  between  those  who  aro 
to  become  the  ministers  of  the  various  Free  Churches  would 
thus  be  promoted,  and  the  next  generation  would  see  those 
jealousies,  which  still  to  some  extent  divide  the  Nonconformist 
bodies,  replaced  by  a  sense  of  the  substantial  identity  of  their 
faith  and 'practice,  their  hopes  and  aims.  Nor  would  it  be 
desirable  to  confine  the  students  to  the  lectures  of  the  new 
faculties.  As  members  of  the  University  they  would  have 
the  right  of  entering  her  divinity  lecture-rooms,  and  every 
one  knows  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  those  lecture-rooms  they 
would  listen  to  meli  not  only  of  the  highest  learning,  but  in 
just  as  full  an  agreement  with  the  best  spirit  of  Protestant 
theology  as  if  they  were  Nonconformists  themselves.  Every 
one  knows  what  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  Dr.  Westcott  have  been  to 
Cambridge;  and  at  Oxford  Dissenting  students  would  find 
nothing  to  offend  and  much  to  benefit  them  in  the  teaching 
of  such  eminent  and  liberal-minded  scholars  as  Dr.  Driver 
and  Mx.  Sanday. 

The  perfect  freedom  which  our  Universities  now  happily 
enjoy  makes  the  enterprise  a  great  deal  easier  than  it  may 
appear  to  persons  of  the  older  generation  who  remember 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  especially  the  former,  as  the 
chosen  haunts  of  intolerance.  But  there  is  one  thing  abso- 
lutely essential  to  its  success.  The  men  who  go  to  represent 
Nonconformist  theology  must  be  the  very  best  men  whom  the 
Free  Churches  can  persuade  to  undertake  the  task ;  not  merely 
men  of  deep  learning  and  polished  scholarship,  but  of  a 
philosophic  and  catholic  spirit,  temperate  and  persuasive, 
gifted  with  the  power  of  attracting  and  influencing  the  young. 

For  the  action  of  such  men  the  Universities  open  a  noble 
field.  In  them,  as  everywhere  else  in  Europe,  religion  has 
suffered  grievously  from  being  entangled  with  a  secular  organi- 
zation, and  buttressed  byrich  endowments.  The  system  of  theo- 
logical tests  made  theology  odious  to  many  of  the  finer  spirits, 
forced  them  into  an  attitude  of  hostility,  surrounded  every 
question  with  an  atmosphere  of  political  controversy.  Even 
now  theological  study  and  the  minds  of  the  Episcopalian  clergy 
are  cramped  by  the  conditions  which  the  law  imposes,  and 
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necessarily  imposes,  on  the  Established  Church.  The  presence 
of  critical  and  philosophical  inquirers  free  from  these  restric- 
tions will  be  a  great  benefit  to  religion. 

The  school  of  theology,  which  is  now  most  influential  in 
the  Universities  and  the  Anglican  Church  generally,  is  no 
doubt  that  which  we  call  Tractarian  or  Sacramentalist.  One 
may  heartily  admire  the  piety  and  earnestness,  the  learning 
and  eloquence  of  many  of  its  leaders ;  one  may  admit  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  among  the  poor 
especially,  and  may  yet  think  their  views  fraught  with  danger, 
and  their  conception  of  Christianity  one  which  is  equally 
untrue  to  history  and  lowering  to  the  human  spirit,  one 
which  would  undo  the  work  done  for  us  by  the  great  reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  arrest  the  religious  consciousness 
in  its  progressive  development,  leave  no  alternative  between 
blank  negation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  unreasoning 
submission  to  the  authority  of  a  Visible  Church.  No  better 
remedy  against  the  extending  dominion  of  such  a  school  can  be 
suggested  than  the  appearance,  in  the  place  where  its  influence 
is  most  potent  in  moulding  the  mind  of  ihe  next  generation,  of 
another  type  of  religious  teaching,  which  shall  unite  indepen- 
dence and  a  critical  method  with  reverence  for  the  past,  and  be 
deeply  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  power-  of  Christianity  as  a 
spiritual  influence.  The  truth  that  Christianity  can  and  must 
stand  by  her  own  strength,  and  rule  men  by  love  and  belief 
alone,  that  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,'  and  to  be 
sought  neither  in  a  theocratic  state,  as  Christ's  own  earlier 
disciples  fancied,  nor  in  an  imperial  church,  as  men  held  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  nor  in  an  organized  and  privileged  national 
church,  as  some  men  hold  even  now — ^this  is  perhaps  the  most 
vital  doctrine  to  which  Nonconformists  have  been  and  are  still 
bound  to  bear  witness.  And  the  University  herself,  called  by 
all  her  best  historic  memories  to  be  free  and  comprehensive^ 
will  gain  by  having  a  new  spring  of  life,  a  new  element  of  force, 
added  to  those  she  possesses,  and  will  become  more  and  more 
a  power  in  England  when  she  bears  her  part  in  the  training 
of  those  whose  ministrations  serve  and  guide  so  large  a  part 
of  the  English  people.  james  bbycb. 


Art.  VIII. — Political  Survey  of  the  Quarter. 

The  anomalous  character  of  the  political  situation  has  never 
been  more  marked  than  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session.    We  have  a  Ministry  which,  on  all  questions 
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of  domestic  policy,  commands  the  entire  confidence  of  a  party 
constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
never  was  more  thoroughly  united,  and  which,  even  on  the 
more  doubtful  subject  of  foreign  policy,  especially  as  regards 
Egypt,  is  honoured  for  the  integrity  of  its  purposes  by  those 
of  its  supporters  (they  are  but  few,  and  they  differ  from  each 
other  at  least  as  much  as  from  the  Government)  who  dis- 
approve of  some  of  its  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand  is  an 
Opposition  whose  boastful  utterances  cannot  hide  its  essential 
weakness  and  schism.  Its  leaders  are  never  weary  of  proclaim- 
ing the  incompetence  of  a  Government  which  one  of  them 
has  been  pleased  to  characterizo  as  a  'miserable  Ministry,' 
but  they  are  not  able  to  give  the  first  proof  of  their  own 
competence  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  nation  by  settling  the 
dissensions  within  their  own  ranks.  The  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  full  of  bitter  complaints  from  recalci- 
trant followers,  who  cannot  understand  why  they  are  not  led 
to  victory  against  a  Ministry  which,  according  to  the  showing 
of  their  chiefs,  is  hurrying  the  country  to  ruin  by  their  in- 
competency and  vacillation.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  a 
party  so  heavily  defeated  at  the  polling-booth  would  have 
sought  to  cotivert  public  opinion^  and  waited  with  a  dignified 
composure  for  the  reaction  to  come.  But  this  is  what  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  have  been  unable  to  do.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  one  or  two  others, 
they  have  fretted  and  fumed,  have  shown  themselves  irritable, 
fussy,  and  small,  have  rushed  up  and  down  the  country  pro- 
testing that  never  was  an  unhappy  country  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  such  wretched  incompetency,  but  they  have  not  given 
a  hmt  of  a  better  policy. 

Already  the  Nemesis  has  come  upon  themselves.  A  party 
which  is  perpetually  told  that  it  is  opposed  to  men  who 
mismanage  everything  they  touch,  whose  career  has  been 
marked  by  a  series  of  blunders  and  crimes,  who  are  lacking 
both  in  highminded  patriotism  and  common  honesty,  and  who 
have  succeeded  in  degrading  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  naturally  asks  why  it  is  that  its  leaders  are  con- 
tinually defeated  by  these  imbecile  pretenders.  Their  curses 
have  thus  come  home  to  roost.  Certainly  if  the  Ministry 
needed  consolation  under  the  bitter  denunciations  with  which 
they  have  been  assailed,  they  might  find  it  in  listening  to  the 
scornful  reproaches  which  Tories  of  high  degree  and  of  low 
degree  are  continually  addressing  to  their  own  chiefs.  Here 
is  a  description  of  them  from  one  who  writes  in  '  The  Fort- 
nightly Review '  as  an  English  Tory,  and  who  ascribes  the 
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defeat  of  his  party  in  1880  to  the  diaeredit  brought  upon 
it  by  '  the  inconceivable  incapacity  of  the  colleagues  whom 
he  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  left  behind  him'  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  year  1879  mArked  probably  the  nadir  of  miniBterial  influenoe  in 
the  Lower  Chamber.  Never  before  and  as  certainly  never  again  will 
an  Opposition  have  to  contend  with  Ministers  so  barren  in  ideas,  so  ir- 
resolute in  decision,  so  weak  in  utterance,  and  so  timid  in  action,  as  the 
five  or  six  persons  who  huddled  round  the  bell-wether  of  the  Treastffy; 
trembling  at  the  first  sound  of  an  Irish  brogue,  and  fleeing  in  stuttering 
disorder  whenever  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  |>roper  to  use  against  such 
poor  creatures  the  weapons  so  often  tried  agamst  a  worthier  foe. 

These  are  the  men  who  are  now  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
with  the  addition  only  of  Mr.  Gibson,  who  at  best  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fluent  advocate  saturated  with  Orange  prejudices, 
and  whose  political  incapacity  has  long  since  become  apparent. 
As  to  their  conduct  in  Opposition,  the  same  writer  tells  us 
that  the  disaster  of  1880  was  '  less  terrible  in  respect  of  what 
it  took  away  than  of  what  it  left  behind.  If  the  destroying 
angel  who  moved  along  the  other  benches  had  made  his 

Eresence  felt  on  that  occupied  by  the  expropriated  Ministers, 
:om  Westminster  to  Lincoln,  the  Conservative  party  would 
have  been  appreciably  stronger.'  A  party  in  which  such  a 
spirit  of  disloyalty  and  distrust  prevails  can  hardly  be  a  great 
force.  It  may  be  fierce  in  its  hates  and  savage  in  its  curses, 
but  these  are  signs  of  weakness,  not  of  strength. 

This  being  so,  however,  the  abnormal  character  of  the 
situation  is  very  striking.  A  powerful  Ministry  finds  its  great 
measures  labouring  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  A  dis- 
united Oppositipn,  which  has  not  eidiibited  even  a  capacity 
for  criticism,  and  whose  very  invective  is  described  as  'a 
feeble  little  sputtering  of  inane  twaddle,'  is  still  able  to 
obstruct.  When  a  re^^ar  challenge  is  delivered  and  a  battle 
fought,  the  victory  of  the  Government  is  decisive.  A  majority 
of  fifty  would  have  been  regarded  as  more  than  satisfactory 
until  the  present  Parliament ;  but,  large  as  it  is,  it  did  not 
express  fully  the  preponderance  of  the  Government  in  the 
division  on  the  Vote  of  Censure,  for  the  thirty-five  Pamellites 
who  went  into  the  lobby  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  are  not  to 
be  classed  among  his  supporters,  but  are  the  common  enemies 
of  all  English  Governments,  who  in  fairness  ought  to  be  left  out 
of  account  altogether.  Deducting  them,  the  Ministry  had  a 
majority  of  nearly  ninety,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  index 
to  the  comparative  strength  of  parties  in  the  House.    Yet 
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the  Govemment  has  been  able  to  make  bat  little  progress 
with  its  measures. 

The  cause  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  any  lack  of 
earnestness  or  power  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  or  from 
anything  extreme  or  extravagant  in  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
posals. The  Franchise  Bill,  which  is  the  grand  piece  de  resis- 
tance, fulfils  the  promise  of  moderation  made  on  its  behalf  to 
such  an  extent,  that  those  who  feel  bound  to  attack  it  have  to 
seek  their  objections  outside  the  four  comers  of  the  measure 
itself.  No  doubt  shipowners  insist  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  JBill  are  drastic,  but  they  can  find  no  one 
to  agree  with  them,  and  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  impartial 
judges  in  their  own  cause.  The  Ministry  is  certainly  attempt- 
ing nothing  so  revolutionary  as  to  excite  apprehension  and 
inspire  fierce  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  of 
the  Treasury  Bench  is  confessed  by  all  impartial  men.  If 
'  legislation  is  delayed,  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  genius  . 
and  eloquence  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  its 
initiation  and  advocacy  are  entrusted. 

Sanguine  Tories  would  assert  that  the  true  cause  is  the 
want  of  strong  support  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  country ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  view,  uuless  it  be  the 
recent  election  at  Brighton.  For  some  time  past  the  electoral 
changes  have  about  counterbalanced  one  another.  The  latest 
were  those  at  York  and  at  Ipswich,  the  latter  being  at  least  as 
significant  as  the  former.  Brighton  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  a  decided  and  ominous  reverse,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
abate  the  sense  of  its  gravity.  At  the  same  time  the  circum- 
stances were  so  exceptional  as  to  warn  us  against  drawing 
any  very  extended  inferences  from  it.  Under  any  conditions 
Brighton  is  not  a  constituency  to  which  we  should  look  for 
indications  of  the. tendency  of  public  opinion.  It  represents 
little  beyond  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  a  watering-place, 
where  political  convictions  are  not  robust,  and  are  easily 
overborne  by  more  selfish  considerations.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Marriott  relied  so  much  upon  an  appeal  to  a  wretched  local 
jealousy  of  Birmingham  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  character 
of  the  electorate.  That  he  was  justified  in  his  estimate  has 
been  proved  even  since  by  the  anxiety  of  the  founders  of  the 
new  Liberal  Association  to  assure  the  people  that  it  is  not 
constructed  precisely  after  the  model  of  Birmingham,  and  to 
invent  a  perfectly  new  caucus  of  its  own.  A  Liberalism 
which  seems  to  be  so  afraid  of  its  own  shadow  must  always 
fight  under  great  disadvantage.  But  especially  must  this  be 
so  when  it  has  an  adversary  so  keen  and  unscrupulous,  filled 
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with  a  passion  aroused  by  the  spreUe  injuria  fomue^  and  using 
all  the  resources  of  an  intellect  which,  though  neither  brilliant 
nor  powerful,  has  the  acuteness  of  a  trained  lawyer. 

We  do  not  remember  a  Parliamentary  career  more  fitted 
to  evoke  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  recall  the  name  of  a  renegade  who  has  played 
his  cards  with  such  consummate  ability  as  Mr.  Marriott. 
There  was  the  subtlety  of  a  Machiavel,  if  not  the  cynicism 
of  a  Mephistopheles,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  betrayed  the 
friends  who  had  put  too  implicit  a  trust  in  him.  ParallelB 
have  been  drawn*  between  him  and  others  who  have  changed 
their  political  allegiance,  but  such  comparisons  are  nothing 
short  of  insults  to  those  whose  names  are  introduced.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  once  a  fiery  Radical  in  the  days  when  he 
was  the  *  glory  of  Westminster,'  and  as  senility  came  on  he 
became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  democracy,  and  went  over 
to  the  Tories,  but  we  never  knew  a  doubt  cast  upon  his 
political  integrity.  On  the  other  side,  Milner  Oibson  very 
early  abandoned  the  Toryism  which  had  won  for  him  the 
suffrages  of  Ipswich,  and  on  appealing  to  his  constituents 
found  that  he  had  forfeited  their  confidence  by  his  change  of 
views.  It  would  be  too  great  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Marriott  to 
suggest  that  he  ever  had  any  political  convictions  to  change. 
Assuredly,  if  he  had,  he  was  wonderfully  skilful  in  concealmg 
them.  He  floated  into  Parliament  on  the  Gladstone  wave ; 
but  after  a  time,  under  influences  into  which  we  do  not  care 
to  inquire,  became  an  envenomed  assailant  and  malignant 
enemy  of  the  Government. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man  upon  the  party  with  which 
he  is  nominally  identified  must  be  demoralizing  in  the  last 
degree.  Gradually  had  Brighton  been  prepared  for  this  lapse 
from  Liberal  principles.  The  world  knows  what  happened  at 
the  election — the  surprise  which  the  member  sprung  upon 
his  old  friends,  the  sudden  and  theatrical  resignation  of  his 
seat,  the  carefully  calculated  attacks  on  Birmingham  and 
the  caucus,  his  skilful  posing  as  the  champion  and  martyr 
of  independence.  But  the  world  does  not  know  the  secret 
history  of  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  of  the  subtle 
methods  by  which  the  convert  to  Toryism  was  preparing  to 
feed  fat  his  grudge  against  the  Ministers  who  had  displeased 
him.  An  election  under  such  conditions  would  not  be  a  fair 
trial  of  strength.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  look 
deeper,  there  were  Liberals  who  were  still  beguiled  by  Mr. 
Marriott's  Liberal  professions,  while  there  were  numbers  who 
voted  for  the  courageous  opponent  of  all  dictation  who  would 
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certainly  not  have  voted  for  a  Tory  qud  Tory.  Still,  the 
defeat  has  a  lesson.  It  does  not  show  that  the  country 
has  gone  over  to  the  Tories ;  but  it  does  emphasize  that  dis- 
tinction between  the  politics  of  the  north  and  of  the  south 
to  which  perhaps  too  little  attention  has  been  given.  If  tha 
Liberals  of  Brighton  had  been  full  of  that  enthusiasm  for 
their  leaders  which  is  seen  in  some  of  the  great  northern 
boroughs,  Mr.  Marriott  would  have  met  with  the  fate  he  so 
richly  deserved.  It  is  true  that  at  no  time  has  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  that  kind  prevailed  at  Brighton,  where  even  in  1880 
the  Liberal  majority,  by  which  an  unexpected  victory  was 
secured,  was  very  small.  But  the  question  arises  why  this 
is  so,  and  whether  it  is  a  state  of  things  with  which  Liberals 
should  be  content  ?  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  in  some  letters  in 
*  The  Spectator,'  has  urged  upon  the  managers  of  the  party 
the  necessity  for  educating  and  organizing  the  South  of  Eng- 
land, and  for  giving  more  attention  to  the  districts  where  the 
party  is  weakest.  This  is  one  of  the  morals  to  be  drawn  from 
the  reverse  at  Brighton,  and  if  it  be  laid  to  heart  it  may  prove 
as  useful  to  the  party  as  the  defeat  at  Southwark  in  1880.  In 
the  meantime  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  so  strange  an 
incident  as  a  sign  of  a  Tory  reaction.  Mr.  Marriott,  by  his 
craftiness,  has  signalized  his  entrance  into  his  new  party  by 
doing  it  an  important  service,  and  so  far  has  done  well  for 
himself.  But  beyond  that  it  will  have  no  effect,  unless  it  be 
to  strengthen  Lord  Salisbury's  determination  to  force  on  a 
dissolution.  As  to  its  indications  of  a  'great  upheaval  of 
public  opinion  before  which  any  Government  must  bow,' 
about  which  Mr.  Gibson  boasted  at  Luton,  it  .is  nothing 
more  than  the  *  bunkom '  with  which  an  Irish  rhetorician 
thought  necessary  to  revive  the  drooping  courage  of  his 
party.  Strange  to  say,  at  the  same  moment  Lord  Salisbury 
was  learning  how  little  even  his  high  position,  his  incisive 
eloquence,  or  his  professed  deference  to  the  people,  availed 
to  secure  him  the  favour  of  a  great  popular  assembly.  Since 
Brighton  we  hj^ve  had  two  elections,  neither  of  which  bears 
out  the  hopeful  estimate  of  the  Tory  orator.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  said  about  Cambridgeshire  is  that  it  shows  no  signs  of 
the  advance  of  Liberal  opinions  among  the  farmers.  Hunting- 
don, on  the  other  hand,  shows  advance  just  where  it  was 
least  to  be  expected.  It  was. in  small  boroughs  which  any 
Eeform  Bill  must  deprive  of  their  present  privileges  where  we 
anticipated  a  Tory  reaction.  In  Huntingdon  the  movement 
has  been  so  decidedly  in  the  opposite  direction  that  a  seat 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  Tory  preserve  of  the  strictest  kind 
was  all  but  won. 
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But  while  there  are  no  signs  which  we  can  detect  of 
any  revulsion  of  public  feeling,  the  belief  in  this  change, 
which  is  so  sedulously  inculcated  by  the  Tory  leaders,  un- 
doubtedly encourages  the  party  to  a  kind  of  resistance  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  attempt.  The  fiercest  spirits  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  assured  of  the  support  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  who  promises  them  that  he  will  force  on  a 
dissolution,  the  result  of  which,  it  is  pleasantly  assumed,  will 
be  to  restore  them  the  position  they  lost  in  1880.  His  Lord- 
ship has  just  told  his  followers  that  the  Conservative  pro- 
gramme may  be  summed  up  in  four  words,  '  Appeal  to  the 
people.*  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness  in  such  a 
cry.  It  gives  an  impression  of  an  absolute  confidence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  country,  which  can  only  be  dispelled  by  the 
test  of  a  general  election.  But  to  adopt  this  would  be  to 
furnish  a  very  unwise  and  inconvenient  precedent.  If  an 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  country  whenever  the  leader  of 
Opposition  chooses  to  assert  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  does  not  represent  the  majority  in  the  con- 
stituencies, we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  frequent  elections,  with 
the  consequent  disturbance  of  trade,  perpetual  political  ex- 
citement, and  a  fatal  obstruction  of  useful  legislation.  Lord 
Salisbury's  Tory  programme  is,  in  truth,  revolutionary  in  the 
last  degree,  for  it  would  substitute  the  plebiscite  for  repre- 
sentative Government.  That  a  political  chief  who  specially 
prides  himself  on  fidelity  to  the  old  constitutional  line  should 
make  such  a  proposal,  is  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  his 
absolute  incapacity  as  a  statesman.  E[is  Lordship  is  a  dash- 
ing brigadier,  with  a  gallantry  and  eclat  which  impress  the 
imagination  of  a  large  class,  and  will  rally  to  his  standard  all 
the  more  eager  and  passionate  Tories  of  the  country ;  but  this 
latest  utterance  proves,  if  any  further  proof  were  wanting,  his 
incompetency  as  a  chief.  The  statesman  who  is  so  eloquent 
in  vituperating  his  opponents,  and  yet  has  nothing  to  propose 
himself  beyond  a  programme  which,  as  *  The  Times '  neatly 
puts  it,  *  his  adversaries  will  exhaust  in  the  act  of  dissolution,' 
is  self-condemned. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  search  into  the  foundations  of 
the  strange  belief  which  prompts  his  lordship's  demand,  and 
which  is  undoubtedly  prevalent  in  the  Tory  ranks.  Partly, 
no  doubt,  it  is  due  to  an  ingenious  handling  of  the  figures  of 
the  last  election,  which  shows  that  a  very  limited  nui&ber  of 
votes  might,  if  distributed  in  a  particular  way,  have  trans- 
ferred the  majority  to  the  other  party.  This  is  perfectly  true, 
but  it  proves  nothing  in  face  of  the  immense  preponderance 
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of  the  Liberal  vote  in  counting  as  a  whole.  There  will  always 
be  elections  in  which  the  contending  parties  will  be  very 
equally  balanced ;  bat  the  party  which  indulges  an  optimist 
belief  that  those  in  which  a  small  majority  has  declared 
against  it  at  one  election  will  reverse  the  decision  at  the 
succeeding  one,  is  very  likely  to  find  its  sanguine  calculations 
disturbed. 

The  pleasant  persuasion,  however,  with  which  the  Tories 
console  themselves  in  their  present  low  state,  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  tone  of  London  society,  which  is  reflected  even 
in  the  metropolitan  journals  which  claim  to  be  Liberal.  *  The 
Daily  News '  has  been  more  hearty  in  its  loyalty  of  late ;  but 
there  have  been  times  when  even  it  has  been  more  disposed 
to  play  the  part  of  a  *  candid  friend '  to  the  Ministry  than  to 
give  it  that  decided  though  independent  support  which  it 
might  have  hoped  to  receive  in  contending  amidst  the  formid- 
able difficulties  by  which  it  has  been  surrounded  during  the 
whole  of  its  existence.    But  the  most  serious  disappointment 
to  London  Liberals  in  the  field  of  journalism  has  been  that 
caused  by  the  eccentric,  and  indeed  almost  sensational,  career 
of  *  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  smce  Mr.  John  Morley  retired 
from  its  editorship.    Mr.  John   Morley  never  was  a  blind 
partisan,  and  on  many  occasions  he  expressed  his  dissent 
from  the  policy  of  the  Government ;   and  occasionally  he 
showed  the  waywardness  of  which  we  had  so  important  an 
illustration  in  his  speech  on  Mr.  Labouchere*s  motion.     But 
wide  differences  of  opinion  did  not  interfere  with  a  thorough 
support  of  the  Liberal  party  and  its  chiefs.    His  loyalty  was 
discriminating,  but  it  was  sincere  and  hearty ;  he  was  never 
captious,  and  he  never  yielded  to  mere  impulse ;  and  under 
his  able  direction  the  journal  was  exerting  a  strong  influence 
on  behalf  of  Liberalism.     Unfortunately  all  this  has  been 
changed.     '  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  is  still  conducted  with 
an  ability  which  gives  it  a  high  position  in  the  press,  but  it 
has  absolutely  ceased  to  be  a  guide  of  public  opinion.     This 
loss  of  influence  is  due  very  largely  to, an  assumption  of 
authority  to  which  it  can  establish  no  valid  claim.     It  is 
sufficiently  irritating  to  be  lectured  in  ex  cathedra  style  by 
*  The  Times ; '  but  when  a  similar  tone  is  adopted  by  a 
journal  like   'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,*  it  becomes  a  trifle 
ridiculous. 

London  greatly  needs  a  Liberal  evening  paper.  Whether 
the  Tory  prints  which  are  read  by  the  residents  in  suburban 
viUadom,  as  they  return  home  by  the  evening  trains,  make 
or  only  reflect  the  opinion  of  their  clientele,  may  be  doubtful  ; 
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bat  it  is  a  great  misfortone  that  there  should  be  no  ooimter- 
active  to  their  misrepresentations.  '  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette ' 
was  quietly  but  certainly  gaining  a  position  which  would  have 
made  it  extremely  useful  in  this  respect,  and  its  loss  of  influ- 
ence is  little  short  of  a  calamity  to  the  party.  We  would 
hope  that  its  opportunities  are  not  all  played  out ;  but  it  must 
reform  its  ways  if  it  is  to  become  a  real  power.  We  have 
quite  enough  of  a  nagging  criticism  already.  It  is  profitless 
for  any  practical  purposes,  and,  by  irritatmg  true  Ijiberals, 
it  tells  to  the  injury  of  the  journal  which  stoops  to  it.  If 
'The  Pall  Mall  Gazette'  will  eschew  a  tendency  to  a  cynical 
criticism  of  Ministers,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
which,  even  if  it  were  just,  might  safely  be  left  to  Tories ;  if 
it  will  beware  of  the  humanitarian  Jingoism  which  has  been 
so  conspicuous  in  its  '  gush '  about  General  Gordon ;  if  it  will 
above  all  abate  something  of  the  lofty  tone  which  seems  to 
imply  that  it  regards  itself  as  the  infallible  '  Mentor '  of  the 
Ministry,  it  may  yet  recover  some  of  its  lost  ground.  But  it 
must  not  repeat  a  movement  so  absurd  as  its  circular  to 
members  of  Parliament,  and  it  must  be  content  to  play  a 
somewhat  humbler  role  than  it  has  assumed;  and  it  must 
remember  that  there  is  an  exaggerated  independence  which 
becomes  party  disloyalty.  We  have  been  amused  by  the 
recent  sparring  between  it  and  Mr.  Labouchere.  It  is  justly 
severe  on  the  member  for  Northampton,  but  it  forgets  that 
its  frantic  appeals  about  General  Gordon  were  quite  as  mis- 
chievous as  Mr.  Labouchere's  reckless  move. 

We  write  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  to  the  journal,  as  well  as 
of  loyalty  to  the  party  to  which  at  one  time  it  did  such  valu- 
able service,  and  which  sorely  needs  more  effective  representa- 
tion in  the  daily  press  of  the  metropolis.  For  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  at  heart  *The  Times '  is  unfriendly  to  earnest 
Liberalism.  Its  hatred  of  the  Prime  Minister  it  hardly  attempts 
to  veil,  but  beyond  this  there  is  a  distrust  of  Liberal  principles 
and  legislation  shaped  in  accordance  with  them.  Its  directors 
are  too  clear-sighted  and  intelligent  to  commit  themselves  to 
a  stupid  Conservatism,  but  the  reforms  which  they  advocate 
are  such  as  they  are  pleased  to  describe  as  moderate  and 
practical.  They  refuse  to  be  bound  by  logic ;  which  really 
means  that  they  will  not  listen  to  considerations  of  simple 
justice.  Especially  is  the  paper  '  Jingo '  in  its  tone,  and  it  is 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  seeks  the 
advance  of  its  own  views.  Of  late  it  has  been  set  upon 
forcing  the  Government  to  a  more  decided  policy  in  Egypt, 
and  some  of  the  acts  to  which  it  has  had  recourse  to  secure 
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this  end  have  been  discreditable  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  wild  ravings  of  its  Foreign  Correspondent, 
nor  even  of  the  unmeasured  violence  of  the  diatribes  which 
form  the  staple  of  its  leading  articles.  It  is  when  it  descends 
to  use  a  floating  canard,  which  carried  its  own  contradiction 
with  it,  as  the  basis  of  an  attack  upon  the  Ministry,  or  violates 
the  ordinary  amenities  of  political  controversy  to  deal  a  blow 
at  the  Premier,  that  it  exhausts  the  patience  of  readers  who 
have  suffered  many  things  at  its  hands,  but  yet  hesitate 
absolutely  to  part  company  with  it.  In  the  former  case,  its 
violent  denunciation  of  the  Government  on  the  faith  of  an 
absurd  and  incredible  rumour,  that  they  had  ordered  the 
return  of  the  troops  to  Suakin  immediately  after  the  victory 
at  El  Teb,  betrayed  an  utter  absence  of  sagacity  as  well  as  an 
excess  of  party  passion.  In  the  latter,  its  disgraceful  insinua- 
tion that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  allowed  a  slight  indisposition  to 
keep  him  away  from  the  House  because  he  would  have  been 
personally  humiliated  by  the  tacit  confession  of  the  failure  of 
his  previous  policy,  involved  in  Lord  Hartington's  speech, 
was  only  an  ebullition  of  petty  spite  worthy  of  a  very  small 
mind.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  animus  which  cannot  be 
treated  lightly.  '  The  Times  *  is  the  centre  of  much  of  the 
opposition  that  has  perpetually  dogged  the  steps  of  the 
Ministry,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a  journal 
strong  enough  to  neutralize  its  influence. 

The  prominence  which  the  situation  in  Egypt  has  given  to 
foreign  affairs  is  another  and  perhaps  the  most  pregnant 
cause  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hindered  the  action  of 
the  Government.  A  series  of  events  more  unfortunate  for  a 
Liberal  Ministry  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine.  Foreign 
politics  are  often  said  to  be  the  weak  point  in  •  Liberal 
administration.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true,  but  not  in 
the  sense  intended  by  those  who  make  the  allegation.  We  are 
prepared  to  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  honourable  to  the  present  Ministry  than  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  conducted  our  foreign  affairs.  The  public 
memory  is  apt  to  be  very  treacherous,  and  the  Tory  advo- 
cates presume  on  its  forgetfulness.  But  the  recollection  of 
the  imbroglio  into  which  our  whole  policy  had  drifted  imder 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  rule  cannot  be  allowed  thus  to  fade  away. 
Happily  some  of  the  Tory  speakers  themselves  will  not  let  it 
die.  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  speech  on  the  Eussian  occupation 
of  Merv,  very  fortunately,  as  it  seems  to  us,  reminded  the 
people  of  what  they  had  already  had  to  pay  for  the  fancies 
and  ambitions  of  that  fantastic  politician,  and  of  what  they 
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might  have  to  pay  again  if  power  was  to  be  once  more  placed 
in  such  hands.  The  Afghan  difficulty,  with  its  cost  of  twenty 
millions,  was  only  one  of  the  vexed  questions  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  deal  on  his  accession  to  office,  and  in 
settling  them  he  has  carried  out  a  policy  as  far-sighted  as 
it  was  magnanimous.  But  it  has  not  fully  pleased  either 
the  small  section  of  his  own  party  whose  ideas  of  foreign 
policy  are  little  short  of  fanaticism,  and  still  less  has  it  con- 
tented the  Jingoes,  who  fancy  that  England  has  a  right  to  be 
everywhere,  and  that  wherever  she  is  she  ought  to  be  supreme. 

It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  Liberals  are  necessarily 
hampered  in  their  foreign  policy.  A  Liberal  Minister  who 
believes  in  a  policy  of  peace,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  in  a 
world  where  the  passions  of  human  nature  are  controlling 
factors,  must  always  be  between  two  fires.  But  the  present 
Ministry  have  had  difficulties  almost  without  a  parallel,  owing 
to  the  unpatriotic  temper  of  the  Opposition.  It  would  be  folly 
to  suggest  that,  even  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  war,  an  Op- 
position should  always  give  a  support  to  the  Ministry ;  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  show  some  measure 
of  consistency  and  intelligence  in  their  criticism.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  trouble,  however,  the  Opposition 
has  acted  upon  the  unworthy  maxim  that  its  business  is  to 
oppose.  It  mattered  not  what  course  the  Ministry  might 
pursue,  it  was  the  wrong  one,  and  it  was  the  sacred  duty  of 
Tories  to  condemn  it,  even  though  in  doing  it  they  should 
contradict  to-day  the  most  earnest  contentions  and  solemn 
asseverations  of  yesterday.  The  rapidity  of  communica- 
tions between  London  and  all  parts  of  the  world  has  greatly 
facilitated  their  operations,  and  so  far  increased  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Ministry.  The  gossip  of  all  the  idlers  or  canard 
manufacturers  in  the  cafes  of  Cairo  or  Alexandria,  the  wildest 
rumours  spread  by  malicious  or  cowardly  Arabs,  the  heedless 
expressions  of  discontent  called  forth  by  the  inconveniences 
or  discomforts  of  camp  life,  above  all,  the  results  of  the  pro- 
found wisdom  of  the  military  correspondents,  who  write  as 
though  their  proper  business  was  to  direct  the  movements 
which,  by  an  unpropitious  fate,  they  are  doomed  only  to 
chronicle,  are  all  telegraphed,  and  all  in  their  turn  become 
the  foimdation  of  questions  by  which  the  Premier  or  the 
Minister  of  War  is  worried — and  by  which,  let  us  add,  the 
time  of  Parliament  is  wasted  and  the  probabilities  of  a  Beform 
Bill  diminished. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  this  is  the  object 
of  the  innumerable  interpellations  and  discussions  on  Egypt 
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and  the  Soudan  which  occupied  bo  much  of  the  Sessipn.  A 
debate  of  five  nights  on  a  Vote  of  Censure,  which  the  Tory  im- 
patience insisted  on  interpolating  in  the  middle  of  a  debate 
on  the  Address,  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  most  voracious 
appetite  for  criticism,  at  least  for  a  time.  But  the  hail  of 
questions  never  ceases,  while  ever  and  anon  we  have  an  irre- 
gular debate  whose  only  effect  is  the  obstruction  of  business ; 
and,  unfortunately,  there  are  solne  Liberal  members  who  very 
unwisely  facilitate  the  success  of  their  designs.  If  the  charge  of 
obstruction  be  made  against  them,  they  will  meet  it  by  pointing 
to  such  a  motion  as  that  by  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  wasted 
so  much  precious  time.  But,  still  further,  every  blow  struck 
at  the  Government  is  a  blow  in  favour  of  the  Tories.  There 
is  no  third  party  possible.  Can  .Sir  Wilfrid  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  return  o{  the  Tories  to  power  would  be 
favourable  to  his  views  ?  If  not,  surely  the  first  dictate  of 
wisdom  is  to  guard  against  the  worse  things  which  would 
certainly  come  upon  us,  should  a  Ministry,  which  has  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  perpetual  Tory  criticism  because  its  aim  is  to 
retire  from  Egypt  as  early  as  practicable,  be  driven  from 
office. 

If  men  would  only  take  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  very 
much  of  the  complaining  about  Mr.  Gladstone  because  of  his 
Egyptian  policy  would  be  silenced.  It  is  very  possible  that 
mistakes  have  been  made,  but  they  are  mistakes  which  may 
well  be  regarded  as  venial.  Even  his  bitterest  enemy  cannot 
pretend  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  any  leanings  towards  an 
aggressive  policy.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who  is  not  only 
unscrupulous  in  his  statements,  but  seems  to  be  so  carried 
away  by  passion  as  to  be  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  does 
say,  refers  to  the  Mid-Lothian  speeches,  and  quotes  passages 
from  them  which  may  suggest  how  keenly  the  Prime  Minister 
must  feel  the  harrowing  incidents  of  the  warfare  he  has  felt 
himself  bound  to  undertake.  But  his  Lordship  has  utterly 
failed  to  convict  Mr.  Gladstone  of  any  inconsistency.  On  the 
contrary,  the  perpetual  reproach  against  him  is  that  he  is 
too  anxious  to  be  consistent,  and  that  this  has  really  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
this,  and  yet  no  blame  attach  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  statesman 
who  knew  no  scruples  and  held  himself  bound  by  no  pledges, 
who  acted  on  the  principle  that  might  is  fight,  and  was  free 
from  the  hesitations  which  a  supreme  regard  to  justice  must 
create,  who  carried  on  war  in  the  same  spirit  and  on  the 
same  maxims  as  govern  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  in  politics,  might,  probably  would,  have 
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gtrnck  with  more  promptitude  and  resolation.  Whether  he 
would  really  have  achieved  a  greater  success  is  very  doubtful. 
We  see  the  troubles  which  have  resulted  from  an  anxious 
endeavour  to  maintain  pledges  given  to  Europe  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  and  to  avoid  everything  which  pointed  to  a 
policy  of  annexation  ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  might  have 
been  the  consequences  of  a  high-handed  determination  to  assert 
their  own  wills,  and  to  make  the  utmost  of  opportunities  which 
our  successes  had  placed  within  our  reach.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  an  honour,  not  a  reproach,  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  has 
steadily  refused  to  accept  and  act  upon  this  view.  We  are 
frequently  tol4  that  continental  politicians,  and  especially 
Prince  Bismarck,  sneer  at  his  scruples.  Very  possibly,  but 
for  ourselves  we  rejoice,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  that 
there  is  one  European  statesman  to  provoke  such  sneers.  We 
had  rather  be  the  object  of  them  than  of  the  flatteries  lavished 
upon  the  man  of  *  blood  and  iron.'  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  are 
sometimes  told,  is  too  good  and  conscientious  a  statesman  to 
be  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  a  time  of  war.  The  most  extreme 
member  of  the  Peace  Society  could  not  pronounce  a  more 
emphatic  condemnation  of  war  than  is  implied  here.  It 
really  means  that  war  is  the  devil's  work,  and  that  the  man 
who  is  to  direct  it  should  be  one  who  fears  not  God,  neither 
regards  man. 

It  will  not  be  questioned,  however,  by  any  candid  man  that 
the  working  out  of  a  policy  shaped  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Mid-Lothian  campaign,  and  ihe  principles, 
we  venture  to  assert,  held  by  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
Liberal  party,  must  be  encompassed  with  many  difficulties, 
and  perhaps  open  to  that  reproach  of  uncertainty  which  is  so 
easily  caught  up  by  weak  men  who  have  not  the  slightest 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  delicate  questions  which  bristle 
at  every  point  of  our  Egyptian  policy.  The  men  who  would 
have  Egypt  drift  on  its  own  course,  and  the*  men  who  clamour 
for  a  British  protectorate,  are  not  in  trouble  like  those  who 
desire  to  be  just,  and  yet  are  not  prepared  to  see  the  world 
handed  over  to  the  rule  of  violence.  This  has  been  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's aim,  and  it  is  an  aim  which  is  better  appreciated  by 
the  people  than  is  supposed  by  some  of  their  would-be  guides 
and  representatives.  It  is  a  very  common  delusion  of  men 
who  have  a  belief  in  their  own  superior  wisdom,  to  fancy  that 
all  the  world,  except  a  few  fanatics,  thinks  with  them.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Labouchere  think  they  express  the 
opinion  of  the  people ;  while,  on  [the  other  side,  Mr.  Bourke 
fancies  that  their  one  desire  is  to  transfer  th6  direction  of 
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affairs,  both  in  Egypt  and  eyerjTYhere  else,  to  that  little  knot 
of  heaven-bom  statesmen  of  which  he  is  so  fussy  a  member ; 
and  *The  Times*  is  assured  that  the  whole  country  will  be 
satisfied  if  Mr.  Gladstone  will  declare  a  Protectorate.  In  the 
meantime  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  country 
sympathizes  with  any  of  them,  or  that  it  has  lost  any  of  its 
confidence  in  the  great  statesman  whose  very  greatness  and 
nobility  seem  to  be  a .  source  of  perpetual  irritation  to  his 
rivals. 

As  every  one  is  ready  now-a-days  with  his  own  cut-and- 
dried  plan  for  the  management  of  Egypt,  there  may  appear  to 
be  a  little  affectation  of  modesty  in  a  humble  disclaimer  on 
our  part  of  any  competence  to  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the 
subject.  But,  in  truth,  the  clamours  which  fill  the  air  are  so 
bewildering,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  plain  men  to  keep  their 
heads  cool.  One  day  we  are  adjured,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
not  to  leave  the  thousands  of  Egyptians  shut  up  in  the  garri- 
sons of  the  Soudan,  and  the  next  day  this  cry  is  followed  by 
an  equally  passionate  denunciation  of  the  wickedness  of  kill- 
ing thousands  of  brave  Arabs.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  hdw  it  was  proposed  to  rescue  the  Egyptians  without  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Arabs.  A  sadder  story  than  that  of  the  bloody 
struggle  with  Osman  Digna  we  have  not  often  read,  and  we 
will  undertake  to  say  that  on  no  one  have  its  ghastly  details 
produced  a  more  distressing  impression  than  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. But  no  one  is  entitled  to  complain  of  the  horrors 
of  the  battles  who  desired  the  rescue  of  the  Soudan  garri- 
sons, for  without  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Osman 
.rescue  was  impossible.  Even  now  it  may  not  be  accom- 
plidied;  but  the  only, chance  of  their  deliverance  was  the 
crushing  of  the  rebel  force.  The  Government  are  taunted 
with  inconsistency  in  fighting  against  the  Mahdi's  lieutenant 
at  El  Teb,  while  ready  to  negotiate  with  him  at  Khartoum; 
but  though  this  may  make  a  telling  point  in  a  speech,  there  is 
no  real  contradiction  between  the  two  courses.  Osman  Digna 
might  have  negotiated,  and  negotiated  on  easy  terms,  if  he 
would.  Rhetoric  has  been  plentifully  expended  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  butchering  Arabs  in  their  own  homes ;  but  the  fact  is, 
had  they  kept  in  their  own  homes  there  would  have  been  no 
war,  no  battle,  no  slaughter.  There  can  be  no  satisfaction  in 
thinking  of  the  butchery  of  those  battle-fields,  but  it  is  absurd 
to  treat  them  as  though  they  were  the  fruits  of  aggressive 
policy,  such  as  we  have  pursued  in  India.  At  all  events,  the 
only  politicians  who  are  entitled  to  indulge  in  this  kind  of 
censure  are  those  who  believe  we  have  no  business  with  the 
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littoral  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  should  take  no  care  for  the  belea- 
gured  garrisons  of  the  Soudan.  Without  unduly  fatiguing  the 
imagination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  the  outcry  which  would 
have  been  raised  from  every  one  of  the  Tory  benches  if  the 
Government  had  announced  such  a  policy.  Yet  the  Opposi- 
tion are  ready  now  to  join  its  advocates  in  a  complaint  against 
the  Ministry  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  very  enter- 
prise which  they  themselves  forced  upon  them.  Against  the 
conduct  of  the  short  expedition  against  Osman  Digna  there 
has  not  been  a  murmur  ;  and  if  its  incidents  are  sad  enough, 
they  certainly  can  have  no  right  to  criticise  them  who  insisted 
on  the  display  of  proper  spirit  and  vigour. 

Yet  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  his  friends  did  not  hesitate 
to  follow  Mr.  Labouchere  and  .Mr.  Henry  Richard  into  the 
lobby  in  support  of  a  resolution  which  declared  *  that  this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  the  necessity  for  the  great  loss  of 
British  and  Arab  life  occasioned  by  the  military  operations  in 
the  Eastern  Soudan  has  not  been  made  apparent.'  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  their  sympathizers 
were  perfectly  consistent  in  such  a  vote ;  but  what  is  to  be 
said  of  those  who  have  been  perpetually  reproaching  the 
Government  for  want  of  activity?  Withdrawal  from  the 
Eastern  Soudan,  with  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the 
ports  of  the  Bed  Sea,  was  the  only  alternative  to  the  hostili- 
ties which  were  attended  with  this  sad  loss  of  life.  That  loss 
was  deplorable  indeed ;  but  the  only  way  of  averting  it  was 
to  abstain  from  hostilities,  and  that  could  only  be  done  if  the 
object  for  which  they  were  undertaken  was  abandoned.  That 
the  representatives  of  a  party  which  from  the  day  of  the 
celebrated  meeting  at  Willis's  Booms  has  been  insisting  on 
action  should  vote  for  Mr.  Labouchere*s  resolution,  was  nothing 
short  of  a  political  immorality ;  and  yet  we  feel  that  this  will 
only  trouble  the  guilty  so  far  as  they  are  made  to  feel  that  it 
was  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  grave  blunder. 

There  have  been  few  more  discreditable  transactions  in  our 
recent  political  warfare  than  the  debate  and -division  of  Satur- 
day, March  15th.  No  party  to  the  'unholy  alliance*  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  snatch  a  victory  over  the  Ministry  can  escape 
without  blame.  It  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Mr.  Labou- 
chere that  he  is  impervious  to  censiure.  He  fights  as  a  free 
lance,  without  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  apparently  with- 
out any  definite  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  him  as  a 
serious  politician,  but  we  must  confess  our  surprise  that  even 
he  allowed  his  love  of  mischief  to  carry  him  so  far.  Mr. 
Henry  Bichard  stands  in  a  different  category.    He  is  an  enthu- 
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siast  for  the  impracticable  principles  of  which  he  has  been 
the  life-long  advocate,  and  is  to  be  respected  for  the  ability 
and  steadfastness  with  which  he  has  maintained  them.  But 
a  politician,  even  when  possessed  by  zeal  for  a  crotchet,  may 
be  expected  to  have  some  regard  to  actual  facts.  The  carrying 
of  the  resolution  for  which  Mr.  Richard  was  a  teller  involved, 
as  the  least  consequence,  the  delay  probably  for  this  year  of 
that  reforming  legislation  for  which  he  is  so  anxious ;  as  a  not 
improbable  result,  the  transfer  of  Government  to  a  party  far 
more  hostile  to  his  views  on  peace  than  the  men  whom  he 
would  thus  have  helped  to  displace.  The  evil  which  would 
thus  have  followed  on  the  success  of  the  motion  is  manifest. 
What  would  have  been  gained  by  it  ?  The  afl&rmation  of  an 
abstract  proposition  by  means  of  the  votes  of  those  who  did 
not  hide  their  cynical  contempt  for  the  idea  which  underlies 
it.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  wording  of  a  resolution 
which  thus  managed  to  unite  the  most  opposite  views,  we  know 
not;  but  its  very  vagueness  would  have  deprived  it  of  any 
practical  result  on  policy.  It  would  have  been  a  blow  to  a 
Ministry  more  favourable  to  Mr.  Eichard's  own  ideas  than 
any  which  could  be  formed  with  any  chance  of  life,  or  indeed 
without  being  extinguished  at  its  very  birth  by  the  uncon- 
trollable laughter  of  the  whole  world.  The  elements  for  a 
Government  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  as  Premier  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  as  Foreign  Secretary  do  not  exist,  much  less  the 
force  on  which  it  could  rely,  either  in  the  House  or  the 
country.  Mr.  Eichard  then  would  have  gained  nothing 
more  than  the  passing  of  a  motion  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  no  definite  meaning,  or  it  would 
not  have  conmiended  itself  to  the  promiscuous  group  of 
Jingoes,  Home  Eulers,  and  hmnanitarians  by  whom  it  was 
supported. 

In  short,  the  resolution  was  supported  in  Jingo  interests, 
and  could  only  have  been  successful  by  a  rally  of  the  Jingo 
forces  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  Henry  Eichard.  The  voice 
was  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  were  those  of  Esau. 
The  venerable  leader  of  the  Peace  Society  ought  not  to 
have  placed  himself  in  so  compromising  a  position.  No 
doubt  he  holds  the  view  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  but  that 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  justification  of  his  conduct.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  asserting  our  private  opinions  on  all  occa- 
sions, suitable  or  unsuitable ;  least  of  all  can  there  be  a  neces- 
sity to  assert  them  when  by  doing  so  we  are  playing  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  action  of  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
entirely  gratuitous,  or,  rather,  wantonly  mischievous.    The 
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motion  By  which  he  interrupted  business  went  perilously  near 
to  the  production  of  a  political  crisis,  but  it  was  more  creditable 
to  his  ingenuity  than  to  his  ingenuousness. 

The  country  will  endorse  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Har- 
court  that  it  was  a  'dirty  trick/  and  to  no  one  more  discredit- 
able than  the  occupants  of  the  front  Opposition  bench.  We 
are  continually  hearing  of  the^imess  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  but,  strange  to  say,  there  is  never  an  occasion  of  this 
kind  when  he  is  not  prepared  to  cast  his  segis  over  those  of 
his  followers  who  are  assumed  to  be  more  unscrupulous. 
What  he  would  have  done  with  his  victory,  had  he  won  it,  it  is 
very  hard  to  say.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  a 
Tory  party  would  not  find  it  easy  to  hold  office;  but  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  temper  of  the  constituencies,  the 
feeling  in  Ireland,  and  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  party 
would  have  been  materially  increased  had  its  succession 
to  power  been  secured  by  a  trick  which  all  honourable  men 
would  condemn.  We  have  only  to  remember  the  fate  of  the 
alliance  against  Lord  Palmerston  in  order  to  forecast  the 
probable  verdict  of  the  country.  *  England  detests  coalition,' 
said  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he  never  said  a  truer  word — ^if 
only  the  expression  be  rightiy  interpreted  as  a  coalition  of 
hostile  elements,  and  not  merely  of  different  sections  of  the 
same  party.  A  combination  like  that  of  March  15th  would  have 
evoked  a  storm  of  indignation  which  would  have  astonished 
and  swept  away  many  of  those  who  had  provoked  it. 

It  has  failed  for  the  time,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  take 
down  the  storm-signals  and  calculate  on  a  continuance  of  fine 
weather.  Mr.  Bourke,  indeed,  has  given  it  clearly  to  be  under- 
stood that  his  friends  intend  to  make  the  progress  of  legislation 
impossible  until  there  has  been  an  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
demand  is  only  another  sign  of  the  extent  to  which  our  Jin- 
goes have  caught  the  spirit  and  adopted  the  maxims  of  French 
imperialism.  The  cry  of  both  pstrties  is  exactly  the  same, 
but  Mr.  Bourke  promises  that  the  Opposition  will  do  their 
utmost  to  make  it  successful.  Indeed,  they  do  not  need 
to  be  more  energetic  in  obstructive  tactics  than  they  have 
already  been.  They  are  always  either  questioning  or  cursing. 
*  Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse; '  and  though  it  may 
be  perfectly  true  that  *  no  one  seems  one  penny  the  worse,'  yet 
the  state  of  public  business  is  undoubtedly  worse  for  the  nights 
given  up  to  cursing  about  Mr.  Chamberlain's  appointments,  or 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  speeches ;  cursings  of  the  delay  in  sending 
General  Gordon,  and  cursings  about  whatever  General  Gordon 
does  now  that  he  is  gone ;  cursings  about  the  Egyptian  war 
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and  the  Irish  admmistration ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
miscuous cursing  which  is  introduced  into  innumerable  ques- 
tions and  insinuated  in  all  varieties  of  forms.  The  Session  is 
about  six  weeks  old,  and  there  have  been  three  or  four  debates 
on  Egypt  alone,  occupying  in  all  about  half  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  at  its  disposal.  We  are  threatened  even  with 
worse,  though  it  is  hard  to  see  what  it  can  be.  Mr.  Dixon- 
Hartland  can  doubtless  rake  up  a  few  more  pieces  of  idle  gossip, 
indifferent  to  the  injury  which  his  dastardly  attack  may  do  to 
private  individuals,  provided  he  can  annoy  or  injure  a  Radical 
Minister.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  can  find  fresh  opportunities 
for  teaching  the  House  that  he  alone  understands  foreign 
pontics.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  can  make  a  fresh  display 
of  audacity  and  truculence,  and  get  up  a  fresh  row  every 
night ' ;  while  the  more  responsible  occupants  of  the  front 
bench  can  waste  time  quite  as  effectually  by  their  more  care- 
fully calculated  speeches  and  motions,  or  even  by  apologies 
for  the  indiscretions  of  their  subordinates.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
game  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  the  Opposition  would  do  well 
to  pause  before  entering  upon  it.  ^ 

For  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  threats  will  force  the  Ministry  into' 
a  premature  dissolution.  Hatred  to  reform  is  the  secret 
reason  of  all  this  obstruction.  The  Tories  want  to  annoy  Mr. 
Gladstone,  to  discredit  the  Ministry,  to  waste  the  Session; 
but  these  are  only  means  to  an  end,  which  is  the  defeat  of  the 
Franchise  Bill.  They  lack  the  courage  to  oppose  it  openly, 
and  therefore  they  desire,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its  being  dis- 
cussed. The  more  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Ministry  should 
strain  every  nerve  to  press  it  forward.  The  battles  in  Supply 
are  in  truth  battles  on  the  Reform  Bill,  and  this  makes  true 
Liberals  indignant  with  Mr.  Labouchere  for  his  incessant 
motions.  He  never  carries,  he  never  expects  to  carry,  one 
of  them  ;  but  he  does  increase  the  chances  of  success  for  the 
enemies  of  reform  in  the  astute  game  which  they  are  playing, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  indisposition — which,  however,  we  trust,  may 
prove  to  be  only  temporary — ^has  come  opportunely  for  them  ; 
but  despite  these  adverse  conditions,  we  hope  the  second 
reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill  has  at  last  been  reached.  We 
•do  not  attempt  to  discuss  it  or  the  other  Government  mea- 
sures now,  for  the  more  fitting  time  to  deal  with  them 
will  be  when  the  House  has  really  addressed  itself  to  their 
practical  consideration.  In  the  meantime  we  can  only  ex- 
press our  conviction  tiiat  the  present  temper  of  the  party 
of  resistance  is  sure  to  provoke  a  dangerous  counter-demon- 
stration in  the  country.    The  Tories  are  in  danger  of  being 
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deluded  by  the  success  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  touching 
the  imagination  of  a  certain  section  of  the  democracy.  He 
did  it,  but  it  was  in  virtue  of  qualities  which  none  of  their 
present  leaders  possess.  In  the  absence  of  his  genius  their 
voices  will  fall  flat  upon  the  people,  especially  when  they 
are  required  to  answer  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
obstructed  all  useful  and  progressive  legislation.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's wild  language  about  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  will 
be  remembered  by  hundreds  of  thousands  who  care  nothing 
about  the  Egyptian  war,  and  will  be  remembered  as  a  warn- 
ing against  the  man  who  takes  so  little  account  of  the  perils 
of  England's  gallant  seamen,  but  will  defend  all  vested 
interests,  even  though  it  be  an  interest  in  coffin  ships.  The 
indictment  of  the  Opposition  against  the  Ministry  has  long 
been  before  the  country,  has  been  proclaimed  on  a  hundred 
platforms  and  enforced  in  every  Tory  journal  of  the  country, 
and  we  fail  to  see  that  it  has  produced  any  tangible  effect. 
The  time  is  coming  when  the  counter-charges  of  the  Liberal 
party  will  be  heard,  and  we  cannot  doubt  what  the  verdict  of 
the  great  national  jury  will  be. 

It  is  but  slowly  that  the  English  people  grasp  the  realities 
of  a  situation  such  as  that  which  has  been  created  in  Parlia- 
ment by  the  unpatriotic  and  factious  conduct  of  a  section  of 
the  Opposition  which  dominates  its  chief  and  controls  the 
action  of  the  party.  They  found  it  hard  to  admit  the  idea  of 
a  policy  intended  to  be  purely  obstructive,  and  when  they 
were  forced  to  accept  it  they  treated  it  as  a  mere  display  of 
Irish  wilfulness  and  disloyalty  which  English  gentlemen  would 
not  imitate.  That  resistance  to  a  particular  measure  might 
sometimes  be  too  protracted  they  could  understand ;  and  they 
knew  that  both  parties  might  sometimes  err  in  this  respect. 
But  that  a  skilfully  contrived  plan,  so  to  use  the  forms  of 
Parliament  as  to  render  legislation  impossible,  should  be  part 
of  the  regular  strategy  of  the  party  which  still  claims  to  be 
the  party  of  English  gentlemen,  has  seemed  so  incredible  that 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  make  the  country  understand  it. 
But  the  truth  is  dawning  upon  all  classes  of  people,  and  as  it 
is  appreciated  will  certainly  produce  a  strong  revolt  against 
those  who  have  recourse  to  tactics  which  discredit  the  institu- 
tion which  Englishmen  regard  with  the  affectionate  reverence 
of  a  true  patriotism.  During  the  last  quarter  the  rule  of  the 
respected  Speaker  of  the  last  twelve  years  has  closed,  and 
that  of  another  has  commenced.  But  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  between  the  position  to  which  Mr.  Brand  succeeded 
and  that  which  he  has  left  to  Mr.  Peel ;  and  that  difference  is 
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due,  not  to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker,  hut  to  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  old  traditions  by  which  the  House  was 
governed  far  more  than  by  mere  law.  That  decay  is  due  to 
the  action  of  the  party  which  alike  by  its  principles  was 
bound  to  maintain  those  traditions  in  all  their  authority.  In 
the  old  ante-reform  days  there  were  many  sinister  prophecies 
as  to  the  degradation  which  the  democracy  would  inflict  on 
Parliament.  The  degradation  has  come,  but  it  has  come  not 
from  the  Broadhursts  and  Burts  of  a  democracy,  but  from 
scions  of  the  aristocracy,  whom  their  quasi-leader  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  restrain.  The  country  is  learning  to 
understand  this,  and  when  understood  it  will  be  resented. 
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History  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  People  from  its  Origin  to  the 
Establishment  of  the  Christian  Empire.  By  Victor  Duruy, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  Ex-Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, &c.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Professor 
of  Ancient  History,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Illustrated 
with  about  2500  Engravings,  100  Maps  and  Plans,  and 
numerous  Chromo-Lithographs.  Vol.  I.  In  Two  Parts. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Notwithstanding  the  scholarly  and  brilliant  histories  of  Rome  which 
we  have  in  EngUsh  from  the  pens  of  such  men  as  Arnold  and  Merivale, 
the  translation  of  a  work  like  that  of  Duruy  is  heartily  to  be  welcomed. 
The  progress  of  criticism,  excavation,  and  research  has  been  rapid  since 
the  time  of  Niebuhr  and  Mommsen ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  Duruy  has  taken  advantage  of  all  results,  bringing  his  own 
quick  historical  sense  to  bear  upon  them.  His  work  is  a  monument  of 
patience,  thought,  and  literary  finish.  Its  great  value  hes  in  this,  that 
whilst  M.  Duruy  in  the  main  follows  Niebuhr  in  his  desire  thoroughly  to 
sift  tradition,  so  as  to  gain  from  it  the  suggestion  of  coherent  development, 
he  is  very  guarded  in  the  inferences  he  draws,  and  must  have  before  his 
mind*s  eye  a  very  defiaite  picture  of  the  actual  associations  and  circum- 
stances amid  which  the  events  took  place.  He  studies  localities  with  the 
utmost  care ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  connection  with  remains  and  with 
legendary  lore  he  reconstructs  a  stage  on  which  the  actors  can  act  without 
violation  of  probabilities.    It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  should  set 
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out  with  an  elaborate  study  of  the  physiography  and  geography  of  Italy, 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  only  an  expert  in  science  oonld  have  attained. 
The  realistic  and  comparative  nature  of  his  genius  is  thus  indicated.  No  * 
point  is  missed  or  slurred  over ;  and  it  is  by  a  natural  and  easy  transition 
that  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  and  to  classify  the  remains.  His  sketches 
of  Pelasgians,  Umbrians,  and  Etruscans  are  full,  clear,  and  enlightening; 
and  the  process  by  which  the  various  races  were  consolidated  under 
Borne  admirably  indicated.  In  treating  the  poUtical  organization  of  the 
ancient  nations  of  Italy  we  have  the  rich  results  of  individual  inquiry  and 
thought.  His  excursions,  as  he  claims,  almost  always  have  the  effect  of 
shortening  the  route;  and  his  sunmiaries  of  his  various  sections  bring 
before  the  mind  as  in  a  bird*s-eye  view  the  whole  field  traversed. 
Beligion  and  religious  institutions  are  considered  in  their  relation  to 
social  and  poUtical  development :  the  traditional  history  of  the  kings  is 
the  necessary  preface  to  the  scheme  of  primitive  organization.  The  sig- 
nificance  of  the  vestal  maidens,  for  instance,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  idea  influenced  and  elevated  manners,  is  more  succinctly  and  expres- 
sively set  forth  than  elsewhere  that  we  can  remember.  The  various 
elements  contributed  by  the  different  tribes  are  never  lost  eight  of,  and  this 
more  especially  respecting  the  contoibution  of  Etruria  in  the  matter  of 
augurs,  &o.  The  contrast  between  the  living,  vital,  expansive  mythology 
of  Greece,  which  so  permeated  its  religion  and  directed  its  philosophy, 
and  the  dry  ritual  of  Bome  is  carefully  exhibited,  with  the  results  that 
spring  from  it.  The  section  on  manners  and  customs  is  marked  not  only 
by  knowledge,  but  by  depth  of  insight,  as  where  the  loss  to  Boman  social 
development  caused  by  the  subject  condition  of  women  is  dwelt  upon. 
We  cannot  indicate  all  the  points  of  which  we  made  note  as  we  read 
these  pages.  We  only  add  that  the  translators,  Mr.  Clarke  and  Miss 
Bipley,  have  done  their  work  well  and  with  tact,  that  Professor  Mahafiy*s 
notes  are  always  scholarly  and  judicious,  and  that  the  illustrations,  some 
of  which  are  exquisite  specimens  of  coloured  printing,  are  well  worthy 
of  the  letterpress.  When  this  sumptuous  work  is  completed  it  will  form 
one  of  the  most  masterly  and  valuable  contributions  recently  made  to 
English  literature. 

The  History  of  Civilization  in  Scotland.  By  John  Mackintosh. 
Vol.  III.    Aberdeen :  A,  Brown  and  Co. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  proceeds  stout-heartedly  in  his  great  work.  He  is 
patient  in  research  and  skilful  in  presenting  results,  and  if  his  style  is  not 
brilliant,  it  is  clear  and  without  pretension,  and  at  all  events  is  readable. 
The  enormous  toil  which  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  is  almost  incredible. 
He  has  studied  State-papers,  local  registers,  parish  records,  not  to  speak 
of  numberless  tomes  old  and  new.  His  pages  bristle  with  references  to 
authorities.  In  his  preface  to  this  volume  he  tells  us  that  '  a  detailed 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  work  perhaps  would  be  of  httle  interest;  but 
it  may  be  permissible  to  state  that  the  subject  has  occupied  my  mind  for 
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«  period  of  twenty-three  years.  It  has,  however,  to  be  noted  that  during 
all  this  time  I  was  also  employed  at  other  kinds  of  work,  by  which  I 
earned  a  livelihood.'  We  shonld  say  that  Mr.  Mackintosh  almost  stands 
alone  in  his  persistence  in  such  a  work  in  such  circumstances.  Three 
volumes  more  have  still  to  come,  on  his  own  computation.  The  present 
volume  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  union  of  the 
•crowns  upon  Scotland,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  tact  with  which  out-of- 
the-way  facts  are  made  to  bear  their  testimony  to  the  main  position ;  and 
the  volume  closes  with  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  What 
is  special  to  Mr.  Mackintosh  is  his  close  attention  to  secondary  and  local 
influences.  He  traces  out  the  tributaries  as  well  as  the  main  streamp. 
His  chapter  on  *  The  Covenanting  Struggle'  presents  many  new  facts  and 
with  vigour,  and  his  impartiality  is  noticeable.  '  The  covenanting  move- 
ment directly  tended  to  intensify  the  religious  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
people ;  .  .  .  .  but  there  was  a  lamentable  absence  of  the  loving  and 
Uberal  spirit  which  should  characterize  the  Christian  and  moral  life.'  The 
ecclesiastical  hfe  has  due  attention,  and  the  effect  of  the  restoration  of 
patronage  is  noted.  The  part  played  by  Carstares  has  faithful  record, 
And  some  incisive  sentences  are  dropped  on  the  character  of  the  man.  The 
causes  that  led  to  the  rebellions  are  well  indicated.  What  will  prove 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  are  the  chapters 
devoted  to  the  '  Social  State  of  the  People,'  in  which  there  will  be  found 
not  a  little  to  surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  Scottish  history. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns  was  terrible — filth  was  heaped  up  to 
reek  and  rot  in  the  common  streets ;  and  it  would  really  appear  that  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Highlands  were  in  hardly  better 
condition  than  Macaulay  has  said.  Agriculture  was  exceedingly  rude, 
and  commerce  had  scarcely  developed.  The  workers  in  salt  mines  and 
collieries  were  actually  slaves  by  law,  and  passed  from  proprietor  to  pro- 
prietor with  goo^s  and  chattels  up  to  1799.  The  minute  and  careful  way 
in  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  linen 
manufEicture  and  other  manufactures  makes  his  chapters  on  that  subject 
specially  valuable.  Literature,  education,  and  art,  all  have  due  attention  ; 
and  the  lengthened  dissertation  on  European  philosophy,  which  partakes 
too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  simomary  to  be  attractive,  no  doubt  will 
tissert  its  own  right  to  its  place  when  we  receive  the  next  volume,  as  in 
the  first  portion  of  it  the  Scottish  philosophy  will  be  discussed,  and  its  re- 
lation to  European  philosophy  indicated.  It  would  therefore  be  wrong  to 
•criticise  this  portion  by  itself.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  repository  of 
facts,  and  whether  or  not  the  work  will  take  its  place  with  Hallam  and 
Buckle,  no  student  of  history  can  quite  afford  to  pass  it  by. 

History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America.     By  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft.  VoL  X.     North  Mexican  States,  vol.  i. ; 
1531-1800.    San  Francisco  :  A.  L.  Bancroft  and  Co, 
This  new  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  stifficiently  justifies  all  that 
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we  have  said  of  foimer  Tolames.  If  it  lacks  the  brilliancy  of  episode 
which  characterized  the  two  volames  we  last  noticed,  it  maintains  a  high 
leyel  of  yigorons  narrative.  The  weight  and  moltiphcity  of  the  facts  da 
not  embarrass  him ;  the  largeness  of  the  field  does  not  oonihse  his  vision. 
The  broad  stream  of  events  is  kept  faithfully  in  view,  but  the  master- 
leaders  are  not  allowed  to  be  absorbed  in  it.  The  study  we  have  here  of 
Cortes,  in  the  new  efforts  he  put  forth  in  the  direction  of  explorations  in 
the  north,  is  at  once  careful  and  eloquent.  The  pecnliar  elements  which 
the  Jesuit  influence  contributed  to  the  problem  of  conquest  in  Mexico, 
especially  in  the  north,  is  traced  out  with  decision  and  clearness,  and 
yet  with  largeness  of  outline.  Not  a  few  readers  will  turn  with  especial 
interest  to  the  account  we  have  here  of  earlier  European  adventure  in 
California,  and  we  should  suppose  will  be  a  little  surprised  to  know  how 
soon  the  Jesuits  asserted  themselves  there,  and  with  effect  The  por- 
jraits  of  Salvatierra  and  Lorenzo  are  in  every  respect  vigorous,  luid,  so 
lar  as  we  can  judge,  faithful.  The  sketches  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and 
Father  Kino  impart  in  their  own  way  a  softening  element  to  the  stoiy  of 
calculation  and  ambition  and  strife.  The  minute  way  in  which  the 
labours  of  the  Mission  Fathers  to  convert  the  Indians  is  followed  np, 
shows  the  very  mixed  nature  of  the  motives  which  marked  such  enter- 
prises in  those  days.  The  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Spanish 
settlers  could  not  be  passed  over,  and  the  facts  connected  with  them  are 
faithfully  chronicled.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  in  the  spaoe  at 
our  disposal  here  than  to  briefly  and  generally  characterize  a  volume 
which,  like  its  predecessors,  is  at  once  a  monument  of  industry  and  of 
Uterary  skill.  The  special  authorities  for  this  volume  fill  some  forty 
closely  printed  pages,  so  that  the  immense  labour  that  has  gone  to  produce 
it  may  be  guessed. 

Louis  XIV.  et  Strasbourg.  Essai  sur  la  Politique  de  la  France 
en  Alsace,  d'apres  des  Documents  officiels  et  inedites. 
Par  A.  Lbgrellb,  Docteur-es-Lettres.  Troisieme  Edition 
corrigee  et  augmentee.     Paris :  L.  Hachette  et  Cie. 

M.  Legrelle  has  made  a  most  patient  and  exhaustive  study  of  his 
subject,  going  to  the  sources  in  aU  cases,  and  not  contenting  himself 
with  any  generalities.  His  strength  lies  in  his  research  and  learning. 
He  is  not  inclined  to  bow  to  *  accompUshed  facts,'  and  to  say  that  Alsace 
is  German  because  the  force  of  events  has  made  it  a  part  of  the  German 
empire.  His  point  is  that  Alsace  is  distinctively  French,  and  that 
Germany  is  only  preparing  difficulties  for.  itself  in  the  future  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  extended  its  frontier,  from  a  natural  to  a  merely 
arbitrary  boundary.  The  result  of  a  very  great  deal  of  historical  and 
philological  knowledge  is  embodied  in  the  opening  chapters,  whicli  is 
employed  to  establish  the  early  affinity  of  Alsace  with  Borne  and  Gaul 
rather  than  with  Germany.    This  is  not  a  kind  of  reasoning  to  which 
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Prince  Bismarok  is  likely  to  give  much  heed ;  but  notwithstanding,  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  race,  and  long  past  affinities  do  often  demonstrate  them* 
selves  in  unexpected  ways  in  politics  and  in  legislation. 

The  Scourge  of  Christendom.  Annals  of  British  Eelations  with 
Algiers  prior  to  the  French  Conquest.  By  Lieut.-Colonel 
E.  L.  Playfair,  H.M.  Consul  at  Algiers,  Author  of 
'  Travels  in  the  Footsteps  of  Bruce/  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Colonel  Playfair,  who  from  his  position  and  the  historical  cast  of  his 
mind  is  well  fitted  to  write  the  history  of  Algiers,  here  presents  us  with 
one  very  important  instalment  of  such  a  work.    He  records  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  though  without  any  affectation  of  eloquence,  the  rela- 
tions in  which  Algiers  has  stood  to  Great  Britain  from  about  1540,  when 
it  became  a  piratical  state,  down  to  the  aboUtion  of  Christian  slavery  by 
Lord  Exmouth  in  1866,  and  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  French. 
His  materials  have  been  abundant,  and  he  has  used  diem  well.    It  is 
altogether  a  remarkable  narrative.    For  a  considerable  period  no  impres- 
sion could  be  produced  on  the  lygerines  to  make  them  stay  their  hands ; 
they  seized,  hanied,  and  took  possession  of  cargoes,  making  slaves  of  men 
and  women  of  all  nations  alike,  and  managing  to  escape  from  punishment. 
Even  after  superior  force  had  compelled  the  Dey  to  submit  to  accept 
a  British  consulate,  the  audacity  and  cimning  by  which  the  Algerines 
evaded  engagements  and  persisted  in  many  of  their  old  courses  were  as 
noticeable  as  their  dash  and  daring  at  sea  had  been,  and  tbeir  faithless- 
ness to  all  engagements  constantly  led  to  expeditions  against  them. 
These  Colonel  Playfair  has  described  with  no  Uttle  power  and  literary  tact. 
Even  the  brave  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  carried  as  one  of  his  lieutenants 
the  youth  afterwards  so  famous  as  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  did  not  have  it 
all  his  own  way.    Even  at  a  late  period  the  Dey  simply  seized  and  took 
possession  of  ladies  for  his  harem  without  the  slightest  sense  of  having 
■committed  outrage  or  violated  treaties.    The  brand  of  slavery  was  so- 
■deeply  burned  in  that  centuries  did  not  suffice  to  efface  it,  and  the  astute- 
ness shown  in  the  management  of  affairs  and  in  diplomatic  craft  was 
very  great.    English  clergymen  and  noblemen  did  not  escape,  and  some 
very  curious  records  are  presented  of  the  work  done  whilst  in  slavery  by 
the  Rev.  Devereux  Spratt  in  1644.    The  book  abounds  in  facts  and  in 
incidents  alike  of  war  and  diplomacy,  and  is  a  substantial  addition  to 
historical  literature. 

Fifty-Seven.     Some  Account  of  the  Administration  of  Indian 

Districts  during  the  Bevolt  of  the  Indian  Army.    By 

Henry  G.  Kbene,   C.I.E.,   M.E.A.8.,   Author   of  '  The 

Fall  of  the  Moghul  Empire,*  &c.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Mr.  Keene's  position  and  knowledge  are  such  as  to  fit  him  admirably 
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for  the  work  he  has  here  nndertakeiL  This  was  not  to  write  a  history  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  which  has  heen  done  sacoessfolly  by  other  able  and 
eloquent  pens—those  of  Kaye  and  Malleson  amongst  them— but  to  cali 
attention  to  the  remarkable  work  done  by  officers  in  the  administration 
of  their  districts,  either  as  signally  successful  in  preserring  order,  or  in 
the  raising  and  sustaining  of  forces  for  inmiediate  service.  The  power  and 
devotedness  of  many  of  these  have  been  to  a  large  extent  overlooked,  aa 
also  the  value  of  the  services  which  they  rendered,  and  Mr.  £eene*s  efifbrt 
to  place  a  laurel  on  some  noble  and  neglected  brows  will  be  regarded  with 
sympathy  by  most  readers.  Mr.  Keene  does  not  seek  to  lessen  by  one 
whit  the  honours  publicly  bestowed  on  prominent  leaders ;  but  the  Muse 
of  History,  which  should  be  impartial,  is  apt  to  forget  to  seek  out  those 
whose  claims  are  not  urged  with  *  voices  loud  and  shrilL*  Mr.  Eeene^s 
minute  acquaintance  with  Indian  history  and  administration  stand  re- 
vealed here  no  less  tlian  his  broad  sympathies.  His  sketch  of  Mr. 
Spankie*s  valuable  and  heroic  work  at  Saharunpore  (which  is  avouched 
by  tlie  late  Colonel  Baird  Smith),  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Hume's  at  Manipuri,  and 
of  Mr.  Court's  at  Allahabad,  are  especially  worthy  of  attention.  As  a 
supplement  to  accepted  histories  of  the  Mutiny  the  volume  will  be  a  sine 
qud  non  in  all  libraries ;  and  there  mu4  ba  not  a  few  private  persons 
throughout  the  country  who  will  welcome  such  a  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  that  stirring  and  sorrowful  time.  Mr.  Keene  says  that  the 
only  moral  of  his  book  is  that  it  is  perilous  to  keep  any  class  of  the  popu- 
lation in  ignorance.  Had  the  Sepo3rs  been  instructed  respecting  our 
motives  and  aims,  and  also  respecting  our  military  capabihties  and 
reserves,  they  would  never  have  engaged  in  mutiny.  Much  has  already 
been  done  to  remedy  this  defect ;  much  more  doubtless  there  is  still  to  do, 
and  Mr.  Keene's  volume  cannot  fail  to  suggest  many  things  to  practical 
and  influential  minds. 

The  Story  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during  its  First 
Three  Hundred  Years.  By  Sir  Alexandeb  Grant,  Bart.^ 
LL.D.  (Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Cambridge),  D.C.L.  Oxford; 
Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. With  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Longmans  and  Co. 

The  story  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  deserved  to  he  told,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  has  told  it  with  precision,  freshness,  and  force.  He 
neglects  no  point  of  real  importance,  and  is  careful  not  to  digress  into 
many  tempting  fields.  For  example,  not  a  few  of  the  points  of  difference 
which  arose  between  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Senatua 
respecting  the  appointment  of  professors,  and  other  things,  under  the 
regulations  which  were  swept  away  by  the  Act  of  1858,  would  have 
afforded  no  end  of  scope  for  lively  narrative,  as  would  also  many  of  the 
quarrels  of  professors — ^notably  that  of  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Professor 
Syme.    Sur  Alexander  is  intent  only  on  the  material  points,  and  presents 
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them  with  masterly  tact.  The  work  of  Professor  Dalzel,  which  was 
edited  and  puhHshed  by  Dr.  David  Laing  in  1862,  not  only  needed  a 
supplement  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  a  recent  date,  but,  valuable 
as  it  was,  it  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  dryness  and  stifiEhess  of 
style.  It  was  more  a  book  for  antiquarians  than  for  the  general  public. 
That,  again,  of  Bower,  assistant  librarian,  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1807,  resolved  itself  merely  into  a  succession  of  clever  portraits ;  and 
he,  in  common  with  other  writers,  erred  in  treating  the  institution  in  its 
earlier  period  as  a  university,  instead  of  as  a  college  founded  on  the  model 
of  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Sir  Alexander  Grant  has  exactly  supplied 
what  was  wanted — a  popular  but  still  lawyer-like  following  out  of  the 
various  constitutional  changes  through  which  the  university  has  passed. 
He  traces  with  a  light  hand  the  gradual  stages  by  which  the  college 
grew ;  how  the  Begents  wore  transformed  into  Professors,  and  the  various 
faculties  formed  themselves  as  chair  was  added  to  chair,  and  how  at 
length  the  college  became  a  university;  and  how,  after  many  long 
struggles,  the  Town  Council  which  had  been  so  identified  with  the 
university  were  relieved  of  their  patronage,  and  the  Senatus  Academicus 
entered  into  freedom,  if  not  into  a  Land  of  Promise.  What  may  well 
strike  any  one'  with  regard  to  Edinburgh,  is  the  comparative  slightness 
of  the  private  endowment  down  to  quite  a  recent  date.  Another  point  is 
the  practical  success  on  the  whole  with  which  the  Town  Council 
patronage  worked,  even  after  the  Disruption  of  1843  had  introduced  a 
new  element  of  division  and  strife.  The  appointment  of  Sir  David. 
Brewster  as  successor  to  Dr.  Lee  in  the  Principalship  was  certainly  a 
lucky  hit — if  it  was  indeed  prompted  by  an  excess  of  Free  Church  zeal, 
as  has  often  been  hinted.  The  long  list  of  Principals  shows  some  notable 
names,  and  Sir  Alexander  Grant  has  not  failed  to  present  them  effectively 
to  the  reader.  This  portion  of  the  work  alone  forms  a  brilliant  gallery 
of  sketches,  as  picturesque  and  vigorous  as  it  is  accurate  and  full.  Sir 
Alexander  Grant  does  full  justice  to  the  remarkable  attainments  of  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  and  his  aptitude  for  the  Chair  of  Technology  which  he 
so  well  filled  on  its  first  foundation— and  probably  there  is  something  in 
what  is  said  about  the  difi&culty  of  finding  in  every  respect  a  fit  successor; 
but  it  was  surely  shortsighted  to  allow  the  professorship  to  lapse  at  a 
time  when  technology  is  becoming  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  modem  education.  It  does  not  elevate  our  conceptions  of  men 
to  find  that  the  chair  was  suppressed  a.  good  deal  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  three  professors-  who  fancied  their  incomes  lessened  by  it. 
The  short  sketches  of  the  individual  professors  are  marked  by  insight  and 
great  fairness ;  those  of  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,  Professor  Wilson,  Professor 
Syme,  Sir  James  Simpson,  Professor  Aytoun,  and  Sir  J.  Christison, 
being  models  of  their  kind.  Sir  Alexander  does  not  venture  on  any 
characterization  of  Hving  professors,  else  he  might  have  mentioned  and 
illustrated  the  naivete  and  humour  of  Blackie,  who  would  vary  his  Greek 
lecture  by  an  anecdote  of  a  famous  preacher ;  nor  does  he  tell,  though 
that  wotQd  have   been  more  allowable,  how  Aytoun,  in  spite  of  his 
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elegant  pleasantries,  had  Bometimes  to  succumb  to  tbe  decisiYely  an- 
nounced opinions  of  the  students  who  would  not  accept  his  out-and-ont 
Jacobinism.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  how  twice  in  one  session 
he  suffered  on  that  account,  and  with  what  dexterity  he  relieved  himself 
from  the  awkward  position.  The  story  of  General  Beid  and  the  Chair 
of  Music  is  fully  told,  and  also  the  facts  connected  with  Thomas  Carlyle'8 
characteristic  bequest  of  Craigenputtoch.  The  woodcuts  are  well  done,  and 
will  recall  pleasant  associations  to  many  readers. 

Japan :  Travels  and  Researches  undertaken  at  the  Cost  of  the 
Prussian  Government.  By  F.  J.  Bein,  Professor  of  Geo- 
graphy in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

Professor  Beiu  has  made  thq  world  his  debtor  by  the  style  in  which  he 
has  fulfilled  the  duty  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Prussian  Government  of 
reporting  on  the  industrial  processes  and  industrial  products  of  Japan. 
He  was  fully  more  than  two  years  in  the  country,  and  did  everything  in 
a  careful,  methodic,  leisurely  way,  filling  his  note-books  and  collecting 
specimens  of  many  kinds.  Indeed,  he  was  so  studious  to  lay  a  broad 
basis,  that  the  present  big  volume  is  merely  introductory  to  his  special 
purpose.  It  conununicates  his  impressions  of  the  people  and  the  country, 
leaving  the  industries  for  the  second  volume,  which,  we  are  told,  will 
soon  follow  this  one.  He  divides  the  present  volume  into  two  main 
sections — *  The  Physiography  of  Japan '  and  *  The  Japanese  People.'  In 
the  first  section  he  treats  of  the  coast-line  and  currents,  geological  condi* 
tion,  orography  (or  genei-al  conformation  and  mountains),  hydrography, 
climate,  tbe  fiora  and  fauna.  In  the  second  he  treats,  in  some  nine  cha|»- 
ters,  of  the  history  of  the  Japanese  people,  of  the  ethnography,  including 
the  language  and  literature,  dress,  habitations  and  food,  the  family, 
training  and  education,  calendars  and  popular  festivals,  the  religions, 
and,  finally,  the  topography.  The  pecuHar  conformation  of  the  coimtry 
accounts  for  much  in  the  character  of  the  people.  Their  insular  position 
has  given  them  self-reliance  and  the  capabihty  of  making  the  most  of 
their  resources,  while,  notwithstanding,  they  are  like  ourselves,  and  unlike 
the  Chinese,  in  their  desire  and  their  determination  to  take  a  good  hint 
from  whatever  source  it  may  come  to  them.  The  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  cold  currents  of  the  Northern  Pacific  that  touch  Japan,  or  have 
a  moderate  infiuence  upon  it,  are  modified  by  the  warm  current  which 
almost  washes  the  shores  of  Japan,  and  which  almost  corresponds  to  the 
Gulf  Stream,  renders  Japan  more  of  a  temperate  than  a  tropical  country, 
and  many  of  the  pictures  which  Dr.  Rein  gives,  recal  the  characteristio 
features  of  scenes  in  our  own  land.  To  some  extent  the  trees  and  fruits 
of  the  tropics  grow  alongside  the  products  proper  to  more  temperate 
regions — rice,  barley,  wheat,  and  rape  being  the  staple  crops,  and  two 
harvests  being  reaped  from  some  fields  in  the  cotmse  of  the  year.  The 
ordinary  forest  is  much  more  like  a  European  than  an  Oriental  one,  and 
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it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  tropical  plants  will  not  now 
receive  any  important  addition ;  the  list  of  the  species  that  connect  Japan 
with  the  north  temperate  portion  of  the  ancient  continent  and  with  North 
America  will  become  more  and  more  extensive.  Of  the  geology,  we 
have  a  full  and  most  exhaustive  chapter.  The  basis  is  granite,  and 
volcanic  action  has  at  some  periods  been  very  common.  The  Chinese  in 
former  times  thought  the  islands  were  very  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  but  in 
this  they  were  mistaken.  There  is  but  little  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and 
of  tin  and  lead  also  there  is  but  a  poor  supply.  Copper  and  antimony  are 
more  abundant,  and  there  is  plenty  of  iron  and  coal,  though  of  the  latter 
the  seams  (more  especially  those  in  Yezo)  are  not  of  great  thickness,  nor 
of  the  finest  quality.  A  German  expedition  is  now  at  work  on  the 
geology  of  Japan,  and  great  results  are  expected  from  their  labours.  Hot 
springs  are  very  abundant.  In  consequence  of  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  good  roads,  the  numerous  rivers  are 
foimd  to  be  of  great  ser^'ice  for  transport  and  internal  communication. 
In  tracing  out  the  history  of  the  people,  which  Pr.  Bein  does  with  the 
utmost  minuteness,  summarizing  the  facts  with  the  greatest  tact,  he 
attributes  little  good  to  Chinese  influence.  The  simple  life  and  the  old 
warlike  spirit  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  all  kinds  of  effeminacy. 
A  whole  army  of  titles  and  places  was  created ;  the  cut  of  the  dress  and 
hair,  ceremonies,  and  many  other  things,  were  prescribed  in  accordance 
with  rank,  while  the  much  more  important  interests  of  the  country  were 
left  to  officials  and  generals.  The  contests  of  the  Mikados  with  the 
Fujiwara  di-l  no  end  of  evil  to  iho  country,  amid  which  the  Buddhist 
[flaoaks  founded  nieimn  to  ^ecuro  iir>wer  and  influence;  and  when  the 
:uese^  settled  in  it»  Japjm  wsxs  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb.  Oddly 
mght  we  learu  that,  notwitlistHntling  the  early  Portuguese  settlement 
Japan,  it  wns  not  froni  ihr^ui,  1  ut  from  the  Dutch,  that  Europe  first 
^rtied  BOtnothiu^  elear  miil  d^tiiiito  about  the  Japanese  people.  The 
uizukiible  development  of  Japan  lUtes  from  the  year  1865,  when  an  end 
AB  made  of  the  ShognnatPj  aud  the  Mikado  was  restored.  Free  inter- 
whh  other  nations^  liitLerto  regarded  as  barbarous,  was  initiated, 
firom  that  momcut  one  of  tU^j;  most  remarkable  transformations  on 
Las  been  going  forward .  Professor  Bein,  in  his  admirable  chapter 
*  Japan  since  the  year  1854/  recites  the  various  steps  by  which  it 
seeded.  At  tli<s  prei^ent  iaom«?nt,  though  the  Mikado  reigns,  he  is 
lute.  Biiice  tLo  fall  of  the  Shogunate,  there  has  been  a  council 
alile  tttid  talented  ineu  whu  irluimed  and  carried  out  the  revolution, 
I;  it  rciiEtt  be  saldf  ji^avo  conducted  affairs  with  no  little  skill  and 
Widi  regard  to  the  various  religions— Bhintoism,  Buddhism, 
m,  and  Clm.'stiaQity— :\iid  the  way  in  which  they  aflfect  and 
Dilier»  i\w  reader  must  bo  referred  to  Professor  Bein's  pages. 
4  not  omit  to  add  tlir^  author's  deliberate  statement  that  to 
*4d  soabn^r  In  ^liich  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  used  their 
^^ittzibuted  munli  of  the  warm  opposition  which  Chris- 
among  tlie  Japanese.     Professor  Beings  work* 
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when  finished,  will  contrihute  the  most  thorough,  tmstworthy,  and  ex- 
haustive work  in  any  European  language  on  Japan ;  and  it  must  be  said 
that  the  English  translator  has  so  fax  done  his  work  well — with  fietithfol- 
ness,  yet  with  finish  and  flow.  The  printer  and  engraver  have  produced 
a  very  fine  volume. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff.  A 
New  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Division  Second.  Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  a.d.  100-826. 
Two  Vols.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Br.  Schaff  has  in  these  two  volumes  presented  us  with  an  entire 
reconstruction  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  first  edition  which 
appeared  twenty-five  years  ago.  Several  chapters  and  many  sections 
are  new,  and  the  portion  of  the  work  as  now  issued  is  double  its  size. 
Dr.  Schaff  remarks  upon  the  sparseness  of  the  witnesses  that  remain 
after  the  death  of  John — the  men  of  that  generation  being  more  skilful 
in  acting  out  Christianity  in  life  and  death  than  in  its  literary  defence. 
The  second  half  of  that  century,  however,  saw  the  great  literary  conflicts 
of  the  apologists  and  doctrinal  polemics  ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 
third,  the  theological  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Northern  Africa  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  theologies  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches.  Dr. 
Schaff  is  equipped  alike  to  deal  with  quiescent  periods  and  with  active 
ones.  He  inclines  to  trace  out  the  conditions  under  which  early  Chris- 
tian  institutions  developed,  rather  than  to  describe  events  and  incidents 
eloquently.  The  chapters  on  '  The  Literary  Contest  of  Christianity  with 
Judaism  and  Heathenism,*  and  on  '  The  Organization  and  Discipline  of 
the  Church,'  are  specially  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  additional  evi- 
dences of  research  and  thought;  'Heresies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Age' 
are  ably  treated,  and  the  manner  in  which  Christian  development  was 
modified  by  Gnosticism  is,  as  we  think,  brought  out  with  remarkable 
effect.  The  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  Ante-Nicene  age  is  ably 
classified  and  characterized;  whilst  we  have  full  and  comprehensive 
summaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  laws  and  customs  and  their  inevitable 
influence,  as  also  of  that  of  the  philosophies  of  men  like  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Plutarch,  Ac,  The  new  chapters  deserve  special  notice  as  containing 
much  that  is  fresh  and  suggestive.  They  are  on  '  Christian  Art  in  its 
Beginnings,*  '  The  Church  in  the  Catacombs,'  and  '  Asceticism,  and  its 
influence  on  the  Early  Church,'  an  important  theme  nobly  treated. 
Dr.  Schaff's  labours  furnish  another  proof  that  a  great  work  is  never 
finished,  and  the  confession  of  imperfection  is  one  of  the  highest  testi- 
monies an  author  can  give  of  his  high  claims  to  permanent  authority. 

Early  Church  History  to  the  Death  of  Constantine.     Compiled 
by  the  late  Edward  Backhouse.    Edited  and  Enlarged  by 
Charles  Ttler.     Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Backhouse  was  a  well-known  member  and  minister  of  the  Society 
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from  a  Quaker  standpoint  is  an  interesting  novelty.  Mr.  Backhouse- 
made  no  pretensions  to  learning ;  he  was  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
English  translations.  His  work,  therefore,  has  been  revised  and  his 
quotations  verified  by  his  editor,  who  has  made  some  additions  also  to  his 
MS. ;  but  what  they  are  is  not  indicated.  He  died  in  1879,  leaving  this  as  the- 
first  part  of  a  larger  scheme,  intended  to  point  out  the  heresies  into  which,, 
from  his  point  of  view,  he  deemed  churches  to  have  fallen.  The  work 
calls  for  no  particular  criticism.  It  is  a  simple  narrative  of  the  historic 
Oaets  of  early  Church  history,  written  with  beautiful  simplicity  and  lucidity,, 
and  with  conspicuous  fairness.  He  does  not  argue*  or  even  expound  his 
distinctive  views ;  he  simply  narrates  the  facts,  and  leaves  them  to  pro- 
duce their  own  impression.  Of  course  he  thinks  that  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  were  not  intended  to  be  permanent  institutions  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  he  does  not  argue  or  formally  attempt  to  demonstrate  this. 
He  fairly  narrates  their  observance  by  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  the  early 
Church,  and  he  has  abundant  materials  for  exhibiting  the  perversions  and 
abuses  that  were  connected  with  them.  Christ  partook  of  the  ordinary 
paschal  meal,  indicating  that  in  Himself  the  passover  had  now  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  asking  that  in  all  future  observances  of  the  passover  supper  this 
should  be  remembered ;  and  Mr.  Backhouse  admits  that  this  remembrance 
was  connected  with  the  thanksgiving  of  the  daily  meal  developing  into  the 
Agape,  gradually  leading  to  the  separation  of  the  social  and  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Of  course  he  thinks  that  water  baptism  i& 
merely  accidental  and  temporary,  and  that  the  true  idea  of  baptism  in  the 
New  Testament  is  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  many  passages  it  cer- 
tainly is.  But  without  entering  into  the  controversy,  which  has  virtually 
been  decided  against  Mr.  Backhouse's  views,  the  volume  may  be  com- 
mended as  an  admirably  written  and  fair  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  first 
three  centuries  of  Christian  Church  History. 

A  History  of  London.  By  W.  J.  Lofiie.  Supplement  to  the 
First  Edition.  Edward  Stanford. 
A  history  like  that  of  Mr.  Loftie  is  never  perfect.  Errata  and  additional 
information  will  perpetually  present  themselves.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition  this  appendix  is  pubHshed.  Besides 
the  ordinary  additions  and  corrections,  &c.,  chapters  are  added  giving 
accounts  of  the  Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  Portman,  and  Maddox  estates ;  lists 
of  aldermen  and  wards ;  history  of  London  trade,  &c.,  which  are  full  of 
interest. 

The  Anabasis  of  Alexander ;  or.  The  History  of  the  Wars  and 
Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Literally  Translated, 
with  a  Commentary,  from  the  Greek  of  Arrian  the 
Nicomedian.  By  E.  J.  Chinnock,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Rector 
of  Dumfries  Academy.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
.  Mr.  Chinnock  has  done  a  service  to  English  scholarship  by  this  labo- 
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rions  work.  It  is  unaccountable  that  a  book  of  such  rare  interest  as  this, 
which  recounts  in  vigorous,  if  not  always  finished,  style  everything 
important  regarding  Alexander,  embodying  many  Uvely  anecdotes,  Ac, 
should  not  before  now  have  been  done  into  English.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  Arrian  did  not  belong  to  the  period  of  classic  Greek.  He  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  But  this,  instead  of  being  a  drawback,  is  a 
positive  advantage  to  the  student  when  he  has  reached  a  certain  ease  and 
freedom  in  intercourse  with  a  Greek  author.  Mr.  Ghinnook  has  acted  on 
a  very  safe  principle  in  this  faithful  and  spirited  translation.  He  has 
ventured  on  no  embellishments.  His  one  desire  has  been  to  present  his 
author  as  nearly  as  he  was  in  the  original  as  was  possible.  He  has 
furnished  many  useful  and  compact  notes,  proving  how  closely  he  had 
studied  before  he  ventured  to  translate.  In  these  he  points  out  an3rthing 
that  is  specially  noticeable  in  Arrian's  style.  When  it  can  be  said  tiiat 
the  translation  and  the  notes  taken  together  form  a  complete  history  of 
Alexander's  reign,  the  value  of  the  work  is  evident.* 

Men  Worth  Eeiiiembering* — Richard  Baxter,  By  G.  D.  BoYiiSy 
M.A.,  Dean  of  Salisbury.    Samuel  Rutherford.    By  the 
Kev.  Andrew    Thomson,    D.D.,  F.R.S.E.    Hodder   and 
Stoughton. 

The  part  played  by  Baxter,  and  the  spiritual  excellence  and  consecra- 
tion of  the  man,  demand  a  much  longer  critique  than  we  can  give  to  Dean 
Boyle's  monograph.  It  again  deserves  high  commendation  for  its  excel- 
lent spirit  of  catholicity  and  religious  sympathy.  On  some  points  we  of 
•course  differ  from  his  estimates ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  know 
where  a  more  just  and  vivid  impression  of  the  great  Presbyterian  divine 
could  be  obtained. 

Kutherford  was  a  kindred  spirit,  exercised  a  like  powerful  religious 
influence,  and  had  a  hke  troubled  and  suffering  ministry.  He  has  recently 
elicited  monographs  from  different  quarters,  notably  a  very  able  one  by 
Alexander  Innes.  We  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Thomson  has  succeeded 
well.  His  memoir  is  rhetorical  and  superficial.  It  neither  penetrates 
the  great  meanings  of  the  man,  nor  gives  us  any  vivid  idea  of  his  history. 
Kutherford,  like  Baxter,  was  a  man  of  intense  spiritual  passion,  and  he 
can  be  interpreted  only  by  a  like  quality.  There  are  depths  which  only 
exceptional  men  can  fathom. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  Skobeleff.  By  V.  J. 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  E.  A.  Brayley  Hodgetts.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  received  of  this  remarkable  Russian  of&cer 
from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  and  Mr.  MacGahan,  we  derived 
the  impression  of  a  remarkable  iudividuahty — vigorous,  keen-sighted, 
full  of  resource,  fearless,  and  with  some  capabilities  of  cruelty,  as  indeed 
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most  foremoBi  Enssian  officers  show,  here  attesting  tbc  tmtb  of  the  old 
saw,  *  Scratch  the  Cossack  and  yonll  find  the  Tartar.'  There  can  be  no- 
doubt  whatever  of  SkobelefTs  daiing,  his  indomitable  dash  and  disregard 
of  personal  safety :  MacGahan's  picture  of  him  after  one  of  the  assaults 
on  Plevna  made  that  clear  enough.  But  it  has  become  the  habit  to  exag- 
gerate some  of  his  traits,  if  not  to  write  inconsistently  regarding  him ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  some  trace  of  this  tendency  in  the 
present  volume,  which  certainly  does  not  spare  incident  and  anecdote 
concerning  the  hero.  But  the  book  is  written  with  great  spirit,  if  it  may 
be  said  that  separate  points  and  scenes  are  sometimes  overdone.  Hero 
and  there  we  have  genuine  touches  of  insight,  in  the  light  of  which 
deeply  fixed  traits  stand  revealed.  We  have  read  the  volume  with  plea- 
sure, if  occasionally,  it  must  be  said,  we  have  been  tempted  to  study  the 
writer  as  well  as  the  subject,  which  means  that  his  biographic  art  and  tact 
are  not  yet  quite  perfect. 

The  Chrisiian  Brothers.  Their  Origin  and  Work.  With  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  their  Founder,  the  Venerable  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle.  By  Mrs.  F.  E.  Wilson.  C.  Kegaa 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the^ 
desire  for  the  religious  element  in  popular  education  in  Franco.  Notwith- 
standing the  recent  secular  demonstrations,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
Government  to  coerce  the  people  in  the  interest  of  what  is  called  *  laici- 
zation*  (clumsy  term),  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  thrive. 
Before  the  process  of  ^  laicization  '  began,  we  learn  that  there  were  only 
50,000  children  under  instruction  in  the  Christian  schools  of  Paris, 
whereas  now  there  are  over  60,000.  A  sum  of  ten  million  francs  has 
been  raised  (all  classes  subscribing)  to  supply  Christian  schools  to  those 
who  desire  to  have  a  religious  education  for  their  children.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  have  been  secularized,  and  their  places  had  to  be  sup- 
plied. It  was  an  enormous  undertaking,  but  through  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  grades  we  learn  that  it  has  been  accomplished.  All  which 
simply  means  that  parents,  however  indifferent  and  sceptical  themselves,, 
do  not  generally  wish  their  children  to  be  reared  wholly  in  their  ideas,  and 
prefer  them  to  be  taught  by  priests  rather  than  by  atheists.  The  general 
denunciation  of  priests  by  politicians  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  parents, 
who  incline  to  judge  by  results,  and  to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  past, 
But  the  facts  here  given  are  a  monument  to  the  character  of  one  man 
and  the  spirit  he  imposed  upon  an  institution.  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Sallo 
was  a  very  remarkable  man  ;  he  was  a  bom  educationist  and  organizer. 
.  Chiefly  tJirough  his  influence  it  is  that  France,  of  all  European  nations, 
has  the  singular  advantage  of  possessing  in  her  midst  a  body  of  men — 
numbering  over  eleven  thousand — who,  at  no  expense  or  trouble  to  the 
State,  have  been  trained  with  special  care  for  the  work  of  education,  and 
the  end  and  object  of  whose  lives  is  to  educate,  free  of  aU  cost,  the  childrea 
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of  the  poor.    De  la  Salle  was  bom  at  Bheims  in  April,  1651,  and  'was 
educated  at  the  university  there.    At  an  early  age  he  lost  his  mother,  and 
this  had  its  own  effect  upon  his  character.  He  entered  the  priesthood  while 
yoong.  He  was  led  thereafter  specially  to  interest  himself  in  boys'  schools^ 
and  schemes  for  their  consoUdation  and  improvement  were  constantly  in 
his  mind.    He  sincerely  beheved,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  a  priest 
of  a  truly  saintly  spirit  might  attain  a  higher  sanctity  in  the  office  of  a 
simple  schoolmaster  than  in  any  other  way.    With  this  conviction  he 
worked  and  thought  through  long  years,  drawing  round  him  at  length 
many  men  of  kindred  spirit.    He  foresaw  much  which  has  now  beoome 
accepted  axioms  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  from  his  life  and  efforts 
not  a  Uttle  may  be  learned  even  by  Protestant  educationists.  Mrs.  Wilson, 
whose  style  is  well  fitted  for  such  a  work  as  this,  has  abridged,  with  not  a 
Uttle  skill,  De  la  Salle's  French  biography,  but  she  has  been  wise  in  mak- 
ing researches  and  investigations  on  her  own  account,  with  the  result  that 
much  of  fresh  interest  is  added,  and  that  the  volume  bears  few  or  none 
of  the  traces  of  translation,  but  reads  in  every  respect  like  an  original  work. 
The  noble  and  self-denying  spirit  of  De  la  Salle,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
still  lives  and  works  in  those  who  have  succeeded  him,  and  with  grand 
results,  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  an  English  biographer ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  some  things  with  which  we  do  not  entirely 
agree,  we  cordially  recommend  Mrs.  Wilson's  volume  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  popular  education,  assured  that  not  only  will  they  get  many 
practical  suggestions,  but  be  glad  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  life  so 
inspiring  and  so  full  of  influence. 

Joseph  Barclay,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Third  Anglican  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem.   A  Missionary  Biography.    Partridge  and  Co. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  career  of  an  earnest  missionary  who  devoted 
remarkable  energies  to  the  attempt  to  convert  the  Jews.  Bishop  Barclay 
was  an  eminently  good  and  hard-working  man,  and  he  filled  the  very 
difficult  positions  in  which  he  was  placed  in  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem 
with  ability  and  conscientiousness,  according  to  his  Ughts ;  but  his  mind 
was  not  cast  in  a  liberal  frame  of  thought,  and  he  excited  considerable 
animosity  in  those  who  did  not  agree  with  him ;  for  whose  opinions,  in 
return,  he  manifested  little  toleration.  His  journal  of  visitations  in  the 
East  are  sometimes  interesting,  but  as  a  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
biography  is  attractive.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  the  anonymous  author 
writes  exceedingly  bald  English,  and  is  wholly  ignorant,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  internal  evidence,  of  the  countries  in  which  his  subject  spent 
most  of  his  life.  The  book,  which  is  at  best  a  clumsy  compilation,  abounds 
in  strange  blunders.  A  writer  who  spells  Bithjmia  *Bythinia;*  calls 
Abraham's  burial-place  '  Macpelah,*  as  though  it  were  situated  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands ;  talks  of  Mount '  Gerizzim ;  *  does  not  know  what  is  a  Chibukji 
(or  *  Schiboukjer  (?),'  as  he  spells  it) ;  gives  *  Metarich '  as  the  modem 
name  of  Heliopolis,  and  speaks  of  watching  the  labourers  working  at  the 
Suez  Canal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cairo ;  to  say  nothing  of  constant 
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misprints,  like  *  Phinn '  for  Finn,  *  viz6d,'  *  carreer,'  &c.,  is  hardly  the 
person  to  endow  a  book  with  the  graces  of  scholarship.  But  a  more  serious 
objection  must  be  tak^n  to  the  rancorous  tone  adopted  by  the  writer 
towards  every  one  who  did  not  entirely  agree  with  Bishop  Barclay,  and 
especially  towards  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews,  with  which  the  Bishop  was,  perhaps  with  reason, 
dissatisfied,  and  for  which  his  biographer  can  with  difficulty  find  terms 
sufficiently  opprobrious.  We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  as  waged  between  the  biographer  and  the  Societies, 
thongb  we  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  room  for  considerable 
improvenaent  in  the  management  of  more  than  one  missionary  body; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  that 
the  Bishop's  use  of  Baohers  tomb  as  a  hoarding  for  the  display  of  his 
polemical  anti- Jewish  handbills  was  hardly  conciliatory  from  the  Jewish 
point  of  view.  Nothing  can  excuse  the  virulence  and  bad  taste  of  his 
biographer,  who  has  soiled  the  record  of  an  earnest,  self-sacrificing,  if  over- 
prelatical,  life  with  coarse  abuse,  and  fairly  disgusted  those  who  might 
otherwise  have  discovered  some  small  interest  in  the  bulky  volume. 
The  book  is  as  bad  an  example  of  the  odium  tkeologicum  as  we  have 
ever  had  the  misfortune  to  encounter. 

Eminent  Women  Series.  Margaret  Fuller  {Marcheaa  Ossoli). 
By  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Maria  Edgeworth.  By  Helen 
ZiMMERN.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Go. 

To  have  had  memoirs  composed  by  such  men  as  Emerson,  W.  H 
Channing,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke,  to  have  had  such  friends  as 
Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  and  Miss  Martineau,  to  have  impressed  men  like 
Oarlyle  with  the  sense  of  originality  and  depth,  not  a  few  would  regard 
as  having  been  well  worth  living  for,  even  if  there  were  not  substantive 
work  to  show.  Margaret  Fuller's  life  was  in  one  sense  a  very  happy  one, 
and  in  another  it  was  unhappy.  In  few  women  of  our  time  was  there  a 
stronger  passion  for  the  ideal,  a  more  constant  striving  towards  a  per. 
fection  never  reached,  than  in  her  case.    Lord  Houghton's  fine  lines — 

*  And  firom  beauty  pass  to  beauty, 
Oonstant  to  a  constant  change ' — 

might  almost  be  the  motto  of  her  life.  She  fought  bravely,  but  without 
complete  success,  against  conventionalism,  against  all  forms  of  pretence 
and  sham ;  but  on  not  a  few  points  she  succumbed,  if  she  did  not  surrender  ; 
and  the  lofty  transcendentalism  of  her  earUer  womanhood  underwent 
partial  eclipse.  The  sense  of  some  fatal  disharmony  between  her  outward 
circumstances  and  her  inward  longings,  intense  at  the  outset,  gradually 
waned,  not  because  of  full  achievement,  or  the  reaHzation  of  the  ideal, 
but  rather  because  of  the  pressure  of  the  hard  facts  of  life.  Margaret 
Fuller  remained  to  the  end  brave,  full  of  generous  impulses,  charitable, 
and  with  a  keen  interest  in  high  personalities ;  but  her  genius  lost  at  once 
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its  yivadty  and  its  glow.    Mr.  Bossell  Lowell  oonld  hardly  haye  suDg  of 
her  at  the  end  as  he  did  at  the  opening  of  her  career — 

'  She  will  take  an  old  notion  and  make  it  her  own, 
By  saying  it  o*er  in  her  Sibylline  tone ; 
Or  persuade  yon  'tis  something  tremendously  deep 
By  repeating  it  so  as  to  put  you  to  sleep ; 
And  she  well  may  defy  any  mortal  to  see  thro'  it, 
When  onoe  she  has  mixed  up  her  infinite  me  thro'  it' 

The  story  of  her  life  has  been  fully  told ;  but  Miss  Howe  has  well  con- 
densed the  materials,  and  shown  a  fine  critical  discernment  and  sense  of 
proportion.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  she  fully  apprehends  the  effect  of 
the  reaction  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment,  and 
we  do  not  think  that  this  episode  has  quite  adequate  consideration  from 
her  in  any  point  of  view ;  but  the  story  of  Margaret  Fuller's  early  and 
somewhat  repressed  up-bringing  in  an  atmosphere  of  Puritanism ;  her 
gradual  enfranchisement  and  determination  to  transcendentalism;  her 
literary  efforts ;  her  experiences  as  a  teacher ;  and  her  life  -as  a  newspaper 
editor,  and  afterwards  as  a  contributor  to  the  *  New  York  Tribune,'  is  told 
with  great  clearness,  and  just  that  touch  of  sympathy  without  which 
biography  is  apt  tb  become  a  caput  mortuum.  The  incidents  of  her  later 
days,  her  longing  for  home,  and  the  tragic  close,  are  narrated  with  a  kind  of 
pathetic  tone  which  adds  much  to  the  effect;  and  her  hospital  work  after 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849  suffices  to  show  how  heroic  she  was.  It  may 
seem  a  heresy  to  say  it,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  Margaret 
Fuller  transcendentalism  and  criticism  spoiled  a  fine  noTelist  or  dramatist. 
Many  who  have  formed  their  notions  of  her  merely  from  her  own  writings 
will  be  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Emerson  saying :  '  I  believe  I  fancied  her 
too  much  Interested  in  personal  history ;  and  her  talk  was  a  comedy  in 
which  dramatic  justice  was  done  to  everybodjr's  foibles.  I  remember  that 
she  made  me  laugh  more  than  I  liked.'  Her  criticisms  are  mostly  always 
deep,  and  indicate  a  disposition  to  pass  from  the  art  to  the  author,  from 
the  product  to  the  person.  Her  remarks  on  Lowell,  on  Longfellow^,^d 
above  all  on  Goethe,  attest  this.  *  Pardon  him,  World,  that  he  ^as  too 
worldly.  Do  not  wonder.  Heart,  that  he  was  so  heartless.  Believe,  Soul, 
that  one  so  true,  as  far  as  he  went,  must  yet  be  initiated  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  the  soul.  Naturally  of  a  deep  mind  and  a  shallow  heart,  he 
felt  the  way  of  the  affections  enough  to  appreciate  their  working  in  other 
men,  but  never  enough  to  receive  their  most  regenerating  influence.'  On 
the  whole,  this  memoir  of  Margaret  Fuller  will  certainly  not  be 
found  the  least  attractive  of  the  *  Eminent  Women  Series,'  which  has 
begun  so  well.  Miss  Zimmern  has  been  fortunate  in  her  subject 
Though  many  notices  of  Miss  Edge  worth   have   appeared  from  time 

o  time,  there  has  been  nothing  approaching  to  a  proper  life;    and 
Miss  Zimmern  has  not  only  faithfully  hunted  up  all  details  that  are 

o  be  found  in  print,  but  has  teen  favoured  with  many  unpublished 
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letters  and  otiier  documents  by  the  Edgeworth  family,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  those  who  had  been  in  friendly  relations  with  Miss 
Edgewortii  or  in  correspondence  with  her.  The  result  is  a  very  complete 
and  connected  memoir,  written  with  just  that  touch  of  subdued  enthu- 
siasm which  goes  for  so  much  in  biography.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say 
that  the  biographer  of  Lessing  and  Schopenhauer  shows  not  a  little  tact 
in  the  analysis  of  the  leading  traits  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  character,  and  in 
illustrating  the  expression  of  these  in  her  writings  in  various  forms.  It  is 
evident  that  the  works  have  been  exhaustively  studied,  little  of  real 
importance  in  this  point  of  view  having  been  missed.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  for  many  this  admirably  compressed  and  carefiilly  written 
volume  will  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  these  storiei, 
in  which  we  have  such  faithfnl  and  realistic  reproduction  of  English  and 
Irish  life  at  the  time  when  Miss  Edgeworth  flourished.  We  should  not 
omit  to  add  that  Miss  Zinmiem  presents  us  with  a  very  effective  fall- 
length  portrait  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  £athe;r,  with  all  his  gallantry,  light- 
heartedness,  and  practical  insight,  as  exhibited  in  the  way  in  which  ha 
foresaw  Maria's  great  faculty,  and  trained  her  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Addison.    By  W.  J.  Courthopb.     (English  Men  of  Letters 
Series.)    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Oourthope  has  not  quite  exhausted  all  that  could  have  been  said  of 
Joseph  Addison,  and  he  is  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to  reflect  and  philo- 
sophize, and  make  a  show  of  '  tracing  eveiything  up  to  a  cause ;'  but  he 
has  studied  his  subject  from  several  points  of  view,  and  has  written 
throughout  with  clearness,  and  generally  with  direct  concern  for  the 
honour  of  his  subject.  His  first  chapter  on  *The  State  of  English 
Society  and  Letters  after  the  Restoration*  indicates  extensive  research, 
and  a  capacity  to  penetrate  beyond  external  phenomena ;  and  if  some- 
times we  are  inclined  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  piecemeal  and  reiterated 
reflections  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative,  it  is  certain  that  in  Joseph 
Addison  Mr.  Oourthope  has  before  him  the  one  man  who  in  his  genera- 
tion was  at  once  genial  in  the  true  sense,  and  a  moralist  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  profession.  The  rule  of  that  day,  as  many  things  attest^ 
was  to  affect  a  high  role,  and  play  the  free  man  in  the  interludes.  Addi- 
son's life  is  delightfully  simple  through  the  unity  of  his  aims  and 
the  consistency  of  his  endeavours.  Whether  as  statesman  or  as  author 
he  is  pure  and  elevated ;  but  he  has  gentle  tact,  and  would  win  rather 
Idian  drive.  Mr.  Oourthope  has  done  well  to  exhibit  him  pretty  ftilly  in 
his  official  life ;  for  in  action  the  man  applied  his  own  teachings.  Many 
will  be  interested  to  know  about  his  doings  as  Secretary  in  Ireland  under 
a  shortsighted  and  tyrannical  Tory,  and  to  know  that  he  did  much 
to  prevent  many  of  the  evils  and  wrongs  that  else  might  have  been  done. 
If  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Oourthope  has  been  able,  like  Mr.  Gosse  and 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  in  former  volumes  of  this  series,  to  present  new 
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facts,  it  most  be  confessed  that  he  has  done  his  work  thoroughly;  that  ha 
wiltes  well  and  pleasantly,  and  has  done  a  service  in  making  a  general 
acquaintance  with  Addison  and  his  straggles  andhoneat  triumphs  possible 
to  ordinary  readers.  And  we  should  not  forget  to  add  that  his  criticisms 
of  Addison*s  writings,  whether  playsy  operas,  poems,  or  '  Spectators/  are 
appreciatiTe  and  discriminating. 

More  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Life  in  the  Highlands. 
1862-1882.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  Queen's  instincts  are  right  in  making  publie  these  portions  of  her 
journal.    Without  affectation,  she  shows  her  people  how  she  liTes  and 
feels  and  thinks—how  her  heart  is  with  them,  not  in  any  abstract  general 
way,  but  in  her  readiness  to  meet  indiyiduals  of  all  ranks,  and  to  appro- 
priate what  is  worthy  and  noble  in  them.    She  is  as  fond  of  visits  to 
the  modest,  simple,  honest  shepherd's  widow  struggling  bravely  to  make 
ehds  meet,  as  of  those  to  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree ;  and  she 
makes  it  known  that  the  lessons  she  learns  from  such  friendships  are 
prized  and  cherished.    Her  own  little  nameless,  unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love  are  only  incidentally  mentioned,  though  very  deeply 
she  reaUzes  with  Wordsworth  that  they  form  the  '  best  portion  of  a  good 
man's  life.'    There  is  no  self-conscious  air  of  superior  virtue ;  the  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  the  record  is  what  gives  it  value.    It  has  been  a 
happy  thing  for  Her  Majesty  that  she  has  formed  such  ties  with  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  with  Highlanders,  for  amongst  them  she  haa  found  the 
purest  and  sweetest  refreshment  to  mind  and  body,  and  healthful  relief 
from  morbid  sorrow.    And  though  the  scenes  must  now  be  pensively  as- 
sociated in  her  mind  with  happier  days,  when  she  had  the  countenance 
and  companionship  of  the  Prince  in  all  her  pleasures  and  undertakings, 
still  the  strain  of  cheerfulness  and  quiet  joy  is  very  marked  and  constant. 
Nay,  on  occasion,  as  in  making  note  of  that  very  lively  ball  at  Inverary  in 
1875,  she  can  be  buoyant  for  a  time  in  sympathy  with  the  simple  plea 
sures  of  others.    Her  interest  in  the  ordinary  ongoings  of  life  near  he* 
Highland  home  has  enabled  her  to  present  us  with  a  series  of  pictures 
which  are  as  vivid  as  they  are  simple ;  her  descriptions  of  the  scenery  are 
sometimes  marked  by  real  insight  and  quiet  compressed  energy  of  style. 
Nature  and  human  nature  alike  she  is  quick  to  seize  on  their  best  sides, 
and  to  treasure  up  their  beauties ;  gathering-in  '  the  harvest  of  a  quiet 
eye.'    Pensive,  and  often  touched  with  pathetic  reminiscence,  as  her 
records  are,  they  are  never  gloomy  or  morbid ;  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  her  love  for  the  simple  and  natural  has  preserved  for 
Her  Mi^'esty  so  many  avenues  of  calm  delight  such  as  sovereigns  only  too 
seldom  care  for  or  experience.    The  references  we  have  to  those  of  her 
friends  outside  her  family  circle  who  have  passed  away  are  always  tender 
and  true-hearted.  The  section  devoted  to  her  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  will  be  particularly  appreciated.    Her  words  about  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  are  graceful  and  touching.    The  book  is  dedicated  to  '  My  Loyal 
Highlanders,'  and  especially  to  the  memory  of  John  Brown,  the  devoted 
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itnd  loyal  personal  attendant  of  Her  Majesty  for  so  many  years.  This 
also  is  characteristic,  and  tends  to  stamp  the  whole  yolome  with  a  sig- 
nificant unity.  The  steel  portraits  of  members  of  the  Boyal  Family  and 
persons  associated  with  the  Queen,  and  the  sketches  of  sceneiy,  add  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  volume  which  must  [carry  with  it  the  most 
elevating  and  ennobling  influence  wherever  it  is  read. 

Captain  Musajir's  Rambles  in  Alpine  Lands.  By  Colonel 
G.  B.  Malleson,  G.S.I.  Illustrated  by  G.  Stbangman 
Handooce.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 
Colonel  Malleson,  with  some  humour,  seeks  to  dissipate  the  common 
notion  that  the  old  Indian  returned  to  his  native  country  is  an  inveterate 
grumbler,  shut  out  from  sympathy  with  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  those 
about  him,  and  unable  to  accommodate  himself  to  new  associations. 
He  wishes  us  to  believe  that  however  much  this  may  have  been  the  case 
in  the  days  before  steamships,  railways,  and  the  overland  route,  it  is  not 
the  case  now ;  and  he  illustrates  this  by  a  statement  of  the  enjoyable 
manner  in  which  he  spent  some  portion  of  his  furloughs  in  Alpine  lands. 
His  love  of  mountain  climbing  and  of  fishing  sent  him  to  the. Highlands 
of  Austria  and  Bavaria  in  1858,  and  though  he  experienced  some  draw- 
backs because  of  want  of  familiarity  with  the  German  language,  he 
resolved  that  he  would  mend  this  before  the  time  came  that  he  could  go 
there  again.  The  account  of  how  he  did  this  introduces  us  to  two 
Germans  of  remarkable  character  and  capacity,  Blochmann  and  Jakel, 
whose  stories,  at  once  surprising  and  pathetic,  are  right  well  told.  The 
•descriptions  of  sceneiy  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol  and  Northern 
Italy,  are  extremely  good.  Colonel  Malleson  shows  the  true  nature-lover*s 
«ye ;  and  his  account  of  the  people  is  full  of  sympathy,  frank  appre- 
ciation, and  quick  insight.  For  the  sportsman,  too,  the  book  has  many 
hints ;  the  more  that  Colonel  Malleson  had  to  find  out  the  most  advan- 
tageous points  for  himself,  and  is  fain  to  make  the  paths  of  others  easier, 
though  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  could  be  more  pleasant.  A  touch 
of  humour  now  and  then  lightens  up  the  pages,  and  Colonel  Malleson 
never  falls  into  the  guide-book  style.  The  illustrations  are  no  doubt 
faithful,  but  the  drawings  have  either  somewhat  lacked  art,  or  else  the 
medium  chosen  for  reproduction  has  not  been  so  happy  as  might  have 
i)een.    But  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  form  and  outline. 

A  Roundabout  Journey.  By  Chaeles  Dudley  Warner, 
Chatto  and  Windns. 
Mr.  Warner  is  hardly  so  happy  in  these  discursive  chapters  of  travel  as 
he  was  in  *  My  Summer  in  a  Garden/  and  some  of  his  earlier  works. 
But  he  is,  as  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  bright  and  readable.  He  is 
not  so  cosmopoUtan  as  not  to  acknowledge  novelty  or  surprise,  and 
is  not  so  much  of  a  man  of  the  world  as  not  to  fear  to  admire  heartily — 
3  piece  of  affectation  of  which  many  recent  Americans  of  culture  have 
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been  nnliiokilj  guilty.  When  we  say  thai  we  haTe,  in  the  compass  of 
some  850  pages,  records  of  a  ran  into  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  across  Africa  at  the  narrowest  point  of  it,  it  will  at 
once  be  understood  that  here  we  have  nothing  of  a  definite  and  detaOed 
joomeying-T-only  peeps  and  glimpses  of  a  very  observant  and  versatile 
traveller.  Mr.  Warner  gains  more  by  a  quiet  '  pa»veness '  than  by  the 
bustle  and  hurry  that  beset  so  many  tourists,  and  he  sets  down  his 
observations  with  a  vivacious  sprightliness  and  dextrous  ease  of  st^e. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  the  papers  for  freshness  are  those  entitled  '  Along 
Ihe  Spanish  Coast,'  and  '  A  Bide  in  Spain.'  The  Alhambra,  et  id  genu9 
omnsj  has  been  too  often  done,  and  buU-fights  nowadays  are  nauseating 
even  in  such  a  sparkling  novel  as  that  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall  noticed  on 
another  page.  '  The  Fountain  of  Yaucluse '  affords  an  opportunity  for 
Mr.  Warner  to  enter  on  an  analysis  of  Petrarch's  passion  for  Laura,  and 
an  attempted  explanation  of  its  effect  on  the  literature  of  imagination. 
He  shows  great  tact  and  nicety  of  critical  apprehensiveness ;  saying,  so 
&r  as  he  goes,  just  the  right  thing  and  no  more — a  result  which  is 
&r  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  would  be  believed.  The  paper 
gives  the  impression  of  adaptability  as  well  as  quick  instinct;  but, 
of  course,  we  know — for  the  fact  may  even  be  learned  from  ihe  English 
translation  of  Yillari's  '  Maohiavelli  * — ^that  Petrarch,  while  celebrating 
Laura,  found  consolation  in  the  arms  of  a  less  ethereal  personage,  which 
adds  precisely  the  distracting  element  that  was  wanted  to  give  relief* 
But  Mr.  Warner's  volume  is  throughout  bright  and  characteristic,  and 
will  be  not  only  read  but  treasured  by  the  discerning. 

Day  Dawn  in  Dark  Places.  A  Story  of  Wanderings  and  Work 
in  Beohwanaland.  By  the  Bey.  John  Mackenzie,  Tutor 
of  the  Moffat  Institution,  Enruman.    Gassell  and  Co. 

The  Bev.  John  Mackenzie  has  done  a  great  work  in  South  Africa— 
following  up  fftithfdlly  the  labours  of  Livingstone  and  Moffat.  Those 
who  read  his  fonner  volume  will  find  someUiing  of  repetition  here,  aa 
was  indeed  inevitable ;  but  it  was  published  in  a  form  not  likely  to  be 
very  widely  read ;  and  here  we  have  a  much  more  popular  and  pictorial 
style.  The  accoxmt  of  that  first  journey,  with  its  numberless  trials,  the 
afflictions  of  tsetze  being  but  one  of  them,  is  certain  to  make  a  very  vivid 
impression  on  the  minds  of  readers — especially  of  young  readers.  All 
will  learn  what  the  realities  of  missionary  life  are  in  Africa ;  how  little  ot 
the  repose  and  ease  usually  claimed  for  educated  men  and  women  are 
found  in  such  lot ;  and  with  what  Christian  patience,  cheeifnlness,  and 
heroism  they  are  borne.  As  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  writes  in  the  prefiuse^ 
*  The  life  of  a  missionary  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa  is  usuaUy 
attended  with  stirring  incident  and  adventure.  Whilst  pursuing  his  great 
work  of  evangelist  he  meets  with  game  and  wild  beasts  in  the  open 
countiy;  with  wild  and  degraded  men  in  town  and  village.  He  uses, 
waggons,  guns,  horses,  and  oxen ;  he  handles  trowel,  plumb-line,  adze,. 
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tsaw,  and  epirit-leyel,  as  well  as  the  usual  implements  of  a  minister's 
study.  His  highest  work  is  to  deliver  the  message  of  Heaven's  mercy,  and 
to  explain  the  Saored  Book  in  which  it  is  contained ;  hut  he  seeks  also 
to  teach  something  of  natural  science.  At  times  he  is  a  schoolmaster; 
and  again  he  may  he  seen  with  his  disciples  in  the  garden  or  oom-field 
with  spade  or  plough  in  his  hand.'  Mr.  Mackenzie's  estimate  of  the 
trihes  among  whom  he  has  lived  is  on  the  whole  flEivourahle,  and  he  is 
hopeful  of  the  results  of  mission- work  generally  in  that  important  region. 
In  his  new  character  of  British  Commissioner  he  will  have  a  new  field  for 
the  remarkable  qualities  which  he  has  manifested  in  his  missionary  work- 

Iberian  Pictures.  Travels  in  Portugal  and  the  North-West  of 
Spain.  By  Jane  Lege.  With  Illustrations  by  Bobebt 
Gray,  P.E.S.E.    Glasgow  :  Wilson  and  Cormiok. 

This  is  a  simple  and  graceftd  account  of  a  holiday  spent  in  portions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  some  of  which  are  but  little  visited  by  English 
tourists.  The  authoress  does  not  pretend  to  much ;  but  she  is  observant, 
patient,  and  good-humoured,  and  manages  to  convey  to  us  successfully 
the  mipressions  produced  upon  her  and  her  friends  by  their  new  sur- 
roundings. She  has  some  taste  for  antiquities  and  for  architecture,  and 
makes  some  very  true  and  suggestive  remarks  about  pictures,  occasionally 
quoting  aptly  from  the  poets  in  her  support.  Mr.  Gray's  drawings  are 
good  instances  of  what  can  be  done  in  free  outlines,  and  they  have 
been  remarkably  well  reproduced. 

Olimpses    of    Oreek   Life*  and  Scenery.    By  Agnes   Smith, 
Author  of  '  Eastern  Pilgrims/  &c.    Hurst  and  Blaokett. 

Miss  Smith  tells  us  that,  in  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  in  1869,  she 
spent  a  few  days  in  Athens,  and  that  what  she  then  saw  aroused  in  her 
the  irrepressible  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  country  and  people.  Circum- 
stances caused  delay,  and  it  was  only  in  1888  that  she  realized  her  desire. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  volume,  tiie  interval  was  well  employed.  She 
carried  on  ihe  study  of  modem  Greek,  and  made  herself  an  expert  in  it,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  conversations  were  engaged  in  with  the  natives 
without  constraint  or  difficulty.  And  there  was  need.  Miss  Smith,  with  her 
two  lady  friends,  traversed  parts  of  Greece  into  which  an  Englishwoman 
had  never  before  penetrated,  and  folly  enjoyed  the  sense  of  novelty  and  of 
victory  which  such  exploits  could  not  but  engender.  She  is  an  admirable 
traveller— ready  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  perverse  humanity ;  patient  and  courageous  amid  obstacles  and 
minor  dangers,  of  which  she  had  many  to  i&ce ;  and  quick  to  note  a  new 
aspect  in  scene  or  effect,  in  building  or  ruin.  Her  antiquarian  tastes  are 
sufficiently  cultivated,  and  justify  themselves  here.  Now  and  then  she 
paints  very  effective  pictures  of  classic  ground ;  she  saw  enough  of  the 
modem  Greek  character  to  find  the  good  points  in  it,  and  she  is  keen  to 
defend  her  friends  against  many  charges  urged,  dealing,  not  without  some 
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warmth,  with  certain  of  the  joeular  attacks  of  lir.  Mark  Twain.  The 
Tolome  is  thronghoat  fresh,  yigorons,  fnll  of  indiTidnal  flavoor ;  and  it 
oonyeys  a  vast  deal  of  infonnation,  supplementing  not  a  little  in  the  books 
of  Professor  Mahafiy,  Mr.  Sohliemann  (of  whom  and  of  Mrs.  SchHe- 
mann  we  have  some  pleasant  glimpses) »  Mr.  Farrer,  and  other  reeent 
writers  on  the  subject.  The  last  two  chapters  will  be  fonnd  of  special 
interest  and  serrice  to  intending  travellers  in  Greece  :  the  first  is  on  the 
*  Language  and  Character  of  the  Modem  Greeks,*  and- the  other  *  A  Com- 
parison of  Syrian  and  Grecian  TraveL*  The  map,  with  anthor^s  rente, 
is  Yaloable,  and  the  woodcuts  are  masterpieces  of  engraving. 

The  WeMtem  Pacific.  Being  a  Description  of  the  Groups  of 
Islands  to  the  North  and  East  of  the  Australian  Con- 
tinent. By  Walter  Cootb,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  'Wan- 
derings South  and  East/  ke.,  &c.  With  a  Map  and 
Twenty-three  Drawings.  Sampson  Low  and  Go. 
Mr.  Walter  Coote,  whose  Tolnme  entitled '  Wanderings  South  and  East  * 
did  so  mnoh  to  present  tme  and  striking  pictures  of  life  in  the  Soath 
Pacific,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  South  America  and  other  places,  has 
here  reprinted  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  information  respecting  the 
Pacific  Islands,  having  been  induced  to  do  this  by  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  Australian  Colonies  with  regard  to  further  annexation  of  these 
i^ands,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  labour-traffic  with  which  so 
mpsij  evils  have  been  associated.  Mr.  Coote  does  better  than  assume  the 
position  of  the  polemic.  He  presents  facts  which,  as  we  said  when  re- 
viewing his  larger  work,  are  almost  incredible  as  indicating  progress  froip 
savagery  to  civilization,  and  this  in  other  of  the  islands  besides  F^i. 
Mr.  Coote  does  full  justice  to  missionary  effort,  and  as  he  is  a 
quick  observer  and  a  qualified  reporter,  his  words  deserve  to  have  full 
weight  He  has  done  well  to  present  the  result  of  his  researches  in  such 
a  compendious  and  handy  form,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  little 
volume,  well  written,  and  with  excellent  tone  and  temper  throughout, 
may  accomplish  all  that  he  desires  it  should  do.  What  he  states  with 
regard  to  the  iniquities  of  the  labour- traffic,  which  is  nothing  but  a  system 
of  slavery  under  cover  of  contract,  well  deserves  to  be  pondered,  as  we 
hope  it  will  be  by  every  one  who  takes  any  interest  in  philanthropy  or  in 
colonization.  The  poor  wretches  who  are  condemned  to  this  new  form 
of  slavery  are  carried  from  their  native  place,  and  are  made  to  agree  to 
conditions  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  Mr.  Coote*s  final  chapter 
shows  what  saddening  evils  can  spring  from  the  power  which  is  thus 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  men. 

Between  Two  Oceans ;  or,  Sketches  of  American  Travel.    By 
IzA  DuFFus  Habdt.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 
We  should  by  this  time  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  outs  and 
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ins  of  American  travel.  Crowds  now  do  the  country  and  record  their 
impressions.  Miss  Dnffns  Hardy  manages  to  impart  freshness  to  the 
well- worn  theme,  and  her  book  is  bright  and  readable  from  first  to  last. 
She  is  very  observant,  and  what  is  as  essential,  she  is  buoyant  without 
overdoing  it ;  and  her  style  seems  a  good  reflex  of  her  feelings.  Even  in 
New  York  she  finds  one  or  two  new  points  of  view,  and  is  apt  at  anec- 
dote and  bits  of  effective  colloquy.  Her  description  of  Mormon  life  is 
admirable,  faithful,  unconventional,  and  marked  by  the  sympathetic 
insight  which  we  can  expect  only  from,  a  cultivated  and  refined  lady,  who 
still  can  be  frank,  and  is  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  The  chapters 
devoted  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  especially  good ;  and  those  on 
Colorado  and  California  reflect  both  the  scenery  and  the  life.  Miss 
•Hardy  appears  to  have  ventured  farther  into  the  strange  a<id  squalid 
underground  life  of  China  Town  than  any  other  lady  whom  we  remember 
to  have  written  an  account,  or  else  she  is  franker  than  her  predecessors. 
On  one  point,  however,  we  must  break  a  lance— we  trust  not  uu gallantly 
— ^with  Miss  Du#us  Hardy.  She  expresses  her  great  surprise  that  a 
woman,  even  a  good  woman,  should  have  been  canonized  and  worshipped 
by  the  Chinese  of  China  Town.  But  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  the  worship  of  ancestors  is  the  most  active  and  most  influen- 
tial phase  of  that  strange  conglomerate,  Chinese  religion  ;  that  the  gods 
and  goddesses  proper  are  mainly  mere  abstractions  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  so  on,  and  that  ancestors  are  real  objects  of  worship,  to  whose 
manes  offerings  are  perpetually  made  before  tablets  placed  in  appropriate 
situations.  The  conception  on  which  this  is  based  springs  from  the 
most  thoroughgoing  animism.  It  is  even  presumed  that  the  spirit  of 
thp  ancestor  is  present,  and  that  the  essence  or  spirit  of  the  food,  &c.,  is 
appropriated.  The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  Komish  Church, 
oddly  enough,  is  the  same  thing,  only  that  the  new  element  is  animisti- 
oally  imparted  to  the  food,  instead  of  being  taken  from  it.  Miss  Hardy, 
instead  of  expressing  surprise  at  the  worship  of  a  dead  woman,  might 
have  used  the  space  to  suggest  no  end  of  reflections  and  comparisons. 

Over  the  Holy  Land.    By  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

In  a  simple,  unpretending  way  Dr.  Wylie  narrates  the  incidents,  im- 
pressions, and  suggestions  of  a  journey  in  Palestine  in  1882.  Dr.  Wylie 
is  of  course  well  read  in  the  literature,  biblical,  historical,  and  archaeo- 
logical, of  the  Holy  Land.  This  is  used,  however,  only  in  solution,  and 
gives  intelligence  and  instructiveness  to  a  very  feasant  record. 
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Essay  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  By  the  lata  Waltbb 
Baoehot,  M.A.,  and  Fellow  of  UDiyerBityCoUege,  London. 
Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  service  which  a  writer  like  Mr.  Bagebot  renders  to  the  conntry  and 
to  politicians  is  inoaloolable.  Though  possessed  of  very  definite  political 
opinions,  his  historical  in$Unct,  as  well  as  his  knowledge,  is  so  strong, 
and  his  judgment  so  sound,  that  he  can  look  calmly  on  the  movenients 
of  the  past,  and  do  full  justice  to  the  action  of  elements  which  the  bias  of 
his  party  leanings  alone  would  lead  him,  as  it  undoubtedly  leads  others, 
to  overlook,  if  not  to  discredit  unduly.  The  present  volume,  which  is 
composed  of  three  essays,  is  a  sufficing  proof  of  this,  and  though  there  is 
much  in  the  earlier  two  which  is  completely  out  of  date,  and  which  the 
editor  might  well  have  expunged  or  modified,  the  volume  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  suggestive  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of 
practical  politics.  We  can  only  afford  the  space  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  points ;  for  the  book  i^  so  compact  and  full  of  matter  that  on  almost 
every  page  there  would  be  found  suggestions  for  comment.  First,  we 
must  note  Mr.  Bagehot^s  remarkable  statements  respecting  the  part  which 
in  the  era  before  reform  was  played  by  the  close  boroughs.  As,  in  his 
idea,  there  w^  no  definite  political  opinion  or  definite  idea  of  organization 
existent  in  the  working  classes,  the  system  was  as  good  as  any  to  pre- 
serve their  submission  to  superior  knowledge  and  political  insight,  and  he 
presents  many  interesting  fiu^ts  Iq  illustralion  of  his  position.  He  cites 
in  proof  so  far  of  his  position  that  the  freemen  of  Stafford  and  Coventry 
did  not  then  send  to  Parliament  men  who  really  and  truly  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  working  classes,  because  the  working  classes  really  had 
no  opinions  in  matters  of  legislation  and  administration,  and  had  only 
vague  ideas  of  what  was  passing  in  their  time.  The -existence  of  such 
opinions  is  the  only  definite  and  substantial  ground  on  which  it  can  be  ^ 
concluded  that  the  franchise  is  to  be  conferred  with  benefit,  so  as  safely 
to  preserve  the  balances  between  classes  and  parties.  It  was  because  of 
such  genuine  perception  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  acted  as  he  did ; 
it  was  also  his  reason  for  seriously  holding,  with  the  data  and  experiences 
he  then  possessed,  that  Government  could  not  be  carried  on  without  a 
solid  reserve  of  close  boroughs.  The  deference  of  the  old  electors  to  their 
betters  was,  in  a  word,  the  only  way  in  which  our  old  political -systism 
could  be  maintained.  Some  will  be  little  disposed  to  welcome  Mr. 
BagehoVs  dictum  that  we  have  not  enfranchised  a  class  less  needing  to 
be  guided  by  their  betters  than  the  old  class,  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  new  electors  need  it  more  than  the  old  is  clear ;  but  he  is  fair  also 
in  tracing  out  the  new  influences  which  come  in  to  act  as  buffers  against 
the  corruption  which  might  be  feared  from  the  bids  which  both  political 
parties,  without  regard  to  conviction,  would  make  for  the  support  of  the 
working-man.    Mr.  Bagehot  emphasizes  his  opinion  that  one  of  the  most 
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marked  effects  of  the  Beform  Act  of  1867  was  to  make  the  positions  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  more  contrasted ;  the  Commons  becoming 
more  plutocratic  and  less  aristocratic.  The  effect  of  this  must  be  that,  if 
the  Lords  are  to  preserve  influence,  they  must  yield  more  readily  to  the 
voice  of  the  Commons  when  determined  and  decisive  as  the  voice  of  the 
nation ;  and  this  he  desires  for  what  will  seem  to  some  of  more  radical 
opinions  fk  very  peculiar  reason — that  full  resistance  to  the  ignorant 
multitudes  of  the  new  constituencies  can  be  realized  only  by  their  union 
in  this  way,  and  not  by  breaches  between  them.  If  the  House  of  Peers 
ever  go,  it  will  go  in.  a  storm  produced  by  such  a  breach,  and  primogeni* 
ture — a  most  artificial  system,  and  unfitted  to  appeal  to  the  multitude — 
would  certainly  go  with  it  amidst  the  whirl  of  popular  passion.  To  yield 
readily  and  gracefully  in  small  points,  would  thus  be  for  the  Lords  to 
secure  great  points — even  their  own  existence.  Whatever  may  be  felt 
with  regard  to  separate  points,  the  dispassionate  tone,  the  clear,  sustained, 
and  fiir-sighted  intelligence  which  prevails  here  is  well  suited  to  subdue 
the  misdirected  or  fiery  ardour  of  one-sided  party  politicians.  The  book 
is,  in  several  aspects,  a  valuable  supplement,  with  practical  illustration,  to 
Mr.  Bagehot's  '  English  Constitution.'  The  vivid  manner  in  which  he 
often  illustrates  his  points  by  metaphor  lends  a  great  attraction  to  his 
books— as,  for  instance,  when  he  illustrates  the  peculiarly  gradual,  almost 
imperceptible,  way  in  which  political  power  in  our  country  passes  from 
hand  to  hand.  *  A  poUtical  country  such  as  ours  is  like  an  American  forest. 
You  have  only  to  cut  down  the  old  trees,  and  immediately  up  come  the 
new  trees  to  replace  them ;  the  seeds  were  waiting  in  the  ground,  and 
they  began  to  grow  as  soon  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  old  ones  brought  in 
light  and  air.* 

Social  Problems.  By  Henry  George,  Author  of  'Progress 
and  Poverty.'  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Henry  George,  if  he  fcdls  in  systematic  unity  and  relation  in  liis 
thinking,  is  certainly  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  is  possessed  by  the  convic- 
tion that  he  does  not  labour  for  nought.  He  has  put  his  finger  on  several 
of  the  weak  spots  in  modern  social  life  ;  and  surely  he  is  not  wrong.in 
urging,  with  all  the  fervour  possible,  that  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  on  the  part 
of  poUticians  to  stop  short  and  not  follow  their  political  problems  up  to 
their  roots  in  social  wrongs.  "Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  scheme  of 
'  Land  Nationalization,*  it  is  clear  that  he  is  right  when  he  maintains  that 
no  man  can  live  without  land,  and  that  societies  have  existed  in  which 
each  and  all  drew  their  living  direct  from  nature.  Mr.  George  himself 
does  not  always  seem  consistent  in  his  demands.  Here  he  says  that  *  the 
ideal  social  state  is  not  that  in  which  ead)  gets  an  equal  amount  of  wealth, 
but  that  in  which  each  gets  in  proportion  to  his  contribution  to  the 
general  stock.*  Abstractly  there  is  nothing  of  wild  socialism  here ;  for 
the  sternest  Conservatives  would  agree  in  this,  and  only  differ  from  Mr. 
George  in  their  estimates  of  the  value  of  different  contributions  to  the 
general  stock.    They  would  hold  that  an  aristocracy  return  to  the  general 
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stock  refinement,  ooltnre,  Ac.,  in  return  for  certain  privileges,  just  as  M. 
Taine  constantly  mourns  the  old  noblesse  of  France  as  being  the  loss  of  a 
centre  of  manners  for  the  nation.  What  Mr.  Henry  George  has  to  say 
in  the  chapter  *  Shot  Bubbish,'  in  which  he  deals  with  the  wholesale 
expatriation  of  able  and  industrious  Irish  people  by  state-aided  emigration 
to  New  York,  is  deeply  true,  and  mournfully  suggestive.  So  of  many 
other  matters,  into  which  we  cannot  follow  him — ^for  example,  *  Slaving 
and  Slavery,'  *  Public  Debts'  and  •  Indirect  Taxation.*  Mr.  George  may 
often  fail  logically ;  but,  as  *  The  Times '  has  sidd,  he  must  be  listened  to« 
and  it  will  be  wiser  to  answer  him  than  to  revile  him. 

Roman  Civil  Law.  By  Sheldon  Amos.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
and  Co. 

Professor  Amos  tells  us  that  the  present  volume  is  intended  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  both  the  professional  and  the  general  reader,  and  we  credit 
bim  with  the  achievement  of  this  by  no  means  easy  task.  The  vast 
amount  of  legal  and  historic  information  which  this  book  contains  will  ap- 
peal to  the  former  class  ;  while  its  freedom  from  unnecessary  technicalities 
and  its  vigorous  grasp  and  insight  will  attract  the  latter.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Part  I.  is  an  historical  survey  of  the  growth,  changest 
and  codification  of  the  civil  law  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian ;  and  ia 
written  with  perspicuity  and  much  appreciation  of  the  conditions  and 
judicial  tendencies  of  the  Romans  at  various  periods.  Part  II.,  giving 
a  fiill  summary  of  the  substance  of  the  civil  law,  evinces  a  careful  and 
and  large  acquaintance  with  the  Corpus  Juris.  Part  III.  carries  on  the 
historical  survey  down  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  influence  which  the  Boman  law  exerted  upon  the  early 
lawyers  of  our  own  country.  The  whole  work  is  condensed  almost  to 
excess,  so  that  every  sentence  seems  weighty  with  matter.  Mr.  Amos, 
like  others  who  have  treated  upon  this  subject,  has  an  almost  unlimited 
belief  in  the  practical  value  and  importance  of  its  study,  and  in  its  appli- 
cability to  our  modem  jurisprudence.  "Whether  fully  sharing  these  views 
or  not,  no  reader  can  help  being  struck  with  the  curious  resemblance 
which  the  course  of  the  Roman  law,  with  its  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the 
prstor,  and  its  final  amalgamation  into  one  whole,  shows  to  the  history 
of  our  own  jurisprudence,  culminating  in  the  Judicature  Acts,  of  1878  and 
1875.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  subject 
which  has  already  '  exhausted  so  many  learned  lives,  and  clothed  the  waUs 
of  such  spacious  libraries.' 

Pity  for  the  Perishing.  The  Power  of  the  Bible  in  London.  By 
G.  HoLDEN  Pike,  Author  of  *  The  Eomance  of  the  Streets/ 
&c.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl 
Cairns.     James  Clarke  and  Co. 

Mr.  Pike  in  this  little  volume  adds  another  stone  to  the  monument  he 
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lias  erected  to  the  Christian  workers  for  the  poor  in  London.  He  tells 
about  Mr.  Osman*B  work  in  Golden  Lane,  about  Mr.  Holland's  in  White* 
chapel,  and  Dr.  Bamardo's  in  Stepney  Causeway ;  about  George  Hatton's 
in  St.  6Kles*8,  and  Mr.  Montague's  in  Spitalfields.  To  these  chapters  he 
adds  a  welcome  sketch  of  Lord  Shaftesbtry  as  a  pioneer.  Mr.  Pike's 
style  is  clear  and  vigorous ;  his  interest  in  the  great  cause  is  deep  and 
genuine;  he  has  thoroughly  grasped  his  facts,  and  presents  them  in  a 
picturesque  and  effective  manner.  Lord  Caims's  Introduction  is  but  a 
trifle.  We  could  wish  the  book  to  be  widely  read ;  for,  after  all  that  has 
been  written  about  *  Outcast  London,'  it  contains  fresh  facts,  and  the  tone 
is  stimulating  and  hopeful. 

Education  and  Educators.    By  David  Kay,  F.E.G.S.     Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

This  work  is  at  once  a  treatise  and  an  anthology  on  education.  Mr.  Kay 
will  not  fiEul  if  it  be  of  any  use  to  support  a  theory  by  authorities.  His  text 
is  but  a  line  on  which  to  hang  his  notes,  which  are  a  series  of  quotations 
from  writers  new  and  old,  great  and  less  great,  some  systematic,  some 
loose,  but  all  made  to  render  a  reason  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Kay's  industry 
is  as  noticeable  as  his  determination  to  systematize,  and  he  may  either  be 
criticised  as  a  compiler  or  as  a  theorist.  Once  more,  we  have  long  chapters 
on  the  meaning  of  education,  its  nature  and  importance,  with  some  inci- 
sive glances  into  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  question ;  but  the 
substantive  part  of  Mr.  Kay's  book  is  that  where  he  sets  forth  his  concep- 
tion of  the  bearing  of  the  now  accepted  doctrine  of  heredity  on  education, 
a  matter  in  which  he  has  much  that  is  original  and  effective  to  say.  He 
has  studied  this  part  of  his  subject  with  especial  care,  and  has,  for  the  most 
part,  made  good  use  of  the  materials  which  he  had  mastered.  On  the 
duties  of  the  State  he  is  equally  clear;  each  generation,  he  holds,  being 
bound  to  educate  its  successor.  On  the  religious  question  he  gives  forth 
AO  uncertain  sound.  Qualifications  so  special  are  required  in  the  reUgious 
teacher,  that  religious  instruction  cannot  well  be  given  in  the  school  or  by 
the  ordinary  teacher.  His  section  on  the  different  kinds  of  educators  is 
full  and  suggestive,  and  what  he  has  to  urge  regarding  what  is  demanded 
of  mothers  as  educators  is  well  worthy-  of  attention.  Notwithstanding 
some  looseness  in  the  form  of  the  book,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive 
in  it;  and  assuredly  Mr.  Kay's  intentions  are  right,  and  his  ideas,  if 
realized,  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  conmitmity. 

The  Unity  of  Nature,    By  the  Duke  of  Aroill,  Author  of 
'  The  Eeign  of  Law/  &c.    A.  Strahan. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  much  thought  and  admirable  tact,  here 
supplements  not  a  little  in  his  former  work,  *  The  Beign  of  Law.' 
His  general  aim  is  to  discredit  the  dogmatism  of  agnosticism  and  the 
theories  that  have  been  so  boldly  erected  on  the  facts  urged  in  support 
of  evolution.    Taken  generally,  the  book  may  be  characterized  as  the 
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atiotnpt  of  a  very  clear,  cautious,  and  penetrating  mind  to  recover  ground 
for  the  supernatural  by  a  rigid  demonstration  of  the  utter  incapacity  of 
the  human  mind  to  conceive  any  unity  of  nature  apart  firom  the  reflection 
of  its  own  processes— thoughts,  affections,  instincts.  So  true  is  it  that  man 
everywhere  sees  his  own  mind  reflected  in  nature,  that  men  of  science 
like  Mr.  Darwin  unconsciously  use  teleological  and  metaphysical  terms 
when  they  fancy  they  are  disturbing  all  such  conceptions.  Mr.  Darwin 
could  not  help  seeing  in  nature  a  constant  embodiment  of  his  own 
intellectual  conceptions,  and  a  dose  analogy  with  the  methods  which  his 
own  mind  regarded  as  contrivances.  The  very  weakest  part  of  Mr. 
Darwin*8  theory — as  he  himself  candidly  confessed  it — was  that  which 
assumed  variations  to  be  accidental,  and  the  successful  variations  to  be 
merely  *  selected  *  survivors  out  of  thousands  which  had  arisen  and  died, 
because  they  did  not  happen  to  coincide  with  favouring  conditions ;  bat 
the  very  use  of  the  word  *  selection '  implies,  if  words  imply  anything,  » 
process  of  intelligent  choice.  So  also  in  some  of  the  phrases  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold*  The  unity  of  nature  is 
therefore  not  to  be  found  where  the  scientific  tendency  of  the  present 
time  most  essays  to  seek  it — that  is,  in  dwelling  on  points  of  form,  strao* 
ture,  and  function.  No  man  can  really  hold  that  the  natural  system 
which  is  visible  or  intelligible  to  us  is  any  more  than  a  fragment  or  a  part 
of  a  greater  system.  It  is  not  possible  so  to  '  crib,  cabin,  and  confine  * 
our  conceptions  of  nature  as  to  exclude  elements  which  essentially  belong 
to  what  is  called  the  supernatural.  It  is  impossible  to  exclude  Uie  mind 
of  man  from  the  unity  of  nature.  If  nature  be  nothing  but  matter,  foroe* 
and  mechanical  necessity,  then  man  belongs  to  the  supernatural,  and  is 
the  very  embodiment  and  representation  of  it.  So  essential  an  element 
is  this  in  all  inquiries  into  nature  and  all  our  thoughts  about  it,  that  his 
Grace,  finding  grave  objections  to  the  term  *  anthropomorphism,*  invents 
a  term,  anthropopsychismt  to  indicate  the  radical  element  in  the  process 
which  man  undertakes  whenever  he  seeks  systematically  to  translate 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe  into  the  terms  of  his  thought.  The 
fallacy  of  endeavouring  by  mere  tricks  of  language  to  suppress  and  to 
keep  out  of  sight  the  distinctions  which  nature  proclaims  with  a  loud 
voice,  is  effectively  dealt  with  in  its  several  aspects.  However  much  we 
may  talk  of  *  differentiation,*  it  still  remains  the  work  of  agencies  whieh 
are  invisible  and  unknown.  To  demonstrate,  however  clearly,  the  depen- 
dence of  sensation  on  *  the  mechanism  of  organic  structure,*  cannot  in  the 
slightest  degree  change  or  modify  our  conception  of  what  conscious  sensa- 
tion is  in  itself ;  and  yet  many  of  our  most  distinguished  men  of  science 
proceed  as  though  it  could.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  science  which 
tends  to  reduce  all  organisms  to  one  set  of  elemental  substances,  or  to 
one  and  the  same  initial  structure,  only  adds  to  the  certainty  with  which 
the  human  mind  is  forced  to  conclude  tliat  it  is  upon  something  else  than 
composition,  and  something  else  than  structure,  that  those  vast  differences 
ultimately  depend  which  separate  so  widely  between  living  things  in  rank 
and  function,  and  in  power.    If  science  can  detect  no  difference  in  the 
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germs  that  are  to  grow  into  a  jeUy-fish,  the  white  of  an  egg  and  a  human 
creatnre,  then  assuredly  it  has  missed  an  essential  something.  No  effort 
of  science  has  been  able  to  discover  any  difference  between  protoplasm 
dead  or  living — and  assuredly  no  light  can  be  thrown  npon  the  facts  by 
telling  ns  that  life  is  a  property  of  that  which  Hres.  If  experience  is  to  be 
upheld  as  the  basis  of  knowledge,  it  must  surely  include  that  most  impor- 
tant of  all  kinds  of  experience — the  experience  we  have  of  the  laws  of 
mind.  It  is  in  these  laws  that  the  assurance  of  a  moral  unity  is  found,  in 
which  all  that  is  discrepant  in  the  phenomena  as  viewed  apart  is  recon- 
ciled. Man*s '  double  personality  *  is  a  great  fact.  Here  lie  the  foundations 
of  those  intuitions  ^hich  are  the  indexes  of  higher  tiruths,  rooted  in  our 
nature,  by  virtue  of  which  we  are  related  near  and  fu*;  and  experience  ia 
but  a  synthesis  of  intuitions.  Here  come  in  the  sanctions  of  moraUty  and 
religion.  Man*s  ignorance  of  things  in  themselves  equals  his  knowledge 
of  defect,  of  failure,  of  evil  in  himself.  The  sentiment  of  obligation,  duty, 
is  elementary,  and,  like  physical  substances  we  call  elementary,  cannot  be 
resolved  into  any  combination  of  other  and  simpler  affections  of  the  mind. 
And  the  attempt  to  effect  this  in  the  interests  of  evolution  has  been  as 
unsuccessful  as  some  other  generalizations  have  been  doubtful  or  mis- 
leading. For  example,  the  Darwinian  theory  of  useless  organs  as  not 
rudiments  but  remains,  obliges  us  to  suppose  tiiat  the  ancestors  of  whales 
were  once  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  and  in  that  case  we  start  with  the  con> 
ception  of  hind  limbs  and  of  the  quadrupedal  mammal,  fully  formed  and 
perfectly  developed ;  whereas,  if  we  accept  the  possibility  of  useless  organs 
being  the  beginnings  and  rudiments  of  structures  which  are  there  because 
the  germ  has  always  the  tendency  to  produce  them,  then  we  catch  sight 
of  an  idea  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  going  nearer  the  origin  of 
species,  and  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  analogy  of  natural  operations 
as  we  see  them.  In  the  same  way  his  Grace  holds  that  primaeval 
religion  was  at  first  pure,  and  underwent  corruption  later — a  point  which 
he  illustrates  by  many  instances.  We  have  not  found  it  possible  to 
present  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  observation  of  nature  which  the  Duke 
introduces  in  support  of  his  argument  at  various  stages.  His  remarks  on 
the  dipper,  the  wild-duck,  and  other  animals,  have  an  interest  picturesque, 
sympathetic,  and  literary,  quite  apart  from  the  scientific  purpose  for 
which  they  are  here  introduced.  They  suf&oe  to  prove  that  his  Qrace  is 
a  poet  and  a  sincere  lover  of  nature,  as  well  as  a  keen  observer  and  care- 
tvl  reasoner.  His  instances  do  most  effectively  support  his  thesis  that 
instincts  are  antecedent  to  all  individual  experience,  and  have  ever  been 
what  we  see  them  to  be,  innate  and  wholly  independent  of  experience. 
The  lesson  drawn  firom  the  gall-fly  and  the  oak,  or  other  tree  which  it 
makes  serviceable  for  the  cradling  of  its  larvse,  is  cited  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instances  of  the  triumph  of  animal  instinct  in  the  direction 
of  disproving  evolutionary  theories.  The  Duke  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  man  in  his  helplessness  in  immaturity  would  be  at  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage, and  could  hardly  hope  to  survive  against  so  many  creatures 
more  powerful  and  better  endowed  physically,  were  it  not  for  the  exist- 
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epce  of  other  attribnie*  which  meet  in  him  to  fttteet  the  existence  of  a 
higher  Uw.  Bat  we  despair  of  oommonicating  to  oar  reader  in  the  space 
at  oar  disposal  here  any  adeqaate  idea  of  Qns  remarkable  book.  It  is 
fall  of  facts  and  obseiration,  cantioas  and  severely  logical  in  thoogfat, 
simple  and  felicitoas  in  style,  frank  and  sincere  in  spirit,  and^evidently 
written  nnder  a  keen  concern  for  the  interests  of  tnith.  It  cannot  bat 
exeroise  an  inflaenoe  as  wide  as  it  is  deep ;  for  a  lofty  tone  penradss  it, 
and  there  is  not  an  instance  in  which  the  Dake  fi&ils  in  perfect  ooartesy 
and  consideration  for  those  whose  positions  and  atterances  he  criticises. 

Mental  Evolution  in  AnimaU.  By  Geobob  John  Bovanes, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  Zoological  Secretary  of  the  LinnsBan 
Society.  With  a  Posthamoas  Essay  on  Instinct  by 
Charles  Dabwik,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.  Eegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co. 

This  volame  might  properly  enoogh  have  been  titled '  Instincts,  Primary 
and  Secondary,  with  facts  directed  to  show  how  they  have  arisen  and  the 
principles  under  which  they  may  be  differentiated,  with  a  consideration 
of  their  general  relations  to  Inference  or  Reason.*  The  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  whole  matter  to  man,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of 
the  genesis  of  the  moral  sense,  are  reserved  for  treatment  in  another 
volume.  Mr.  Romanes,  who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study 
of  this  special  subject,  has  here  arranged  the  results  of  his  extensive 
studies  and  observations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  complete 
philosophy,  or,  more  strictly,  psychology,  of  animal  life.  The  secondoiy 
object  of  the  volume  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  complete  and  to 
systematize  satisfActorily  the  f^ts  and  reflections  on  the  subject  presented 
in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Darwin  which  is  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
volume.  Mr.  Romanes  begins  by  a  scrutiny  of  animal  intelligence  in 
its  lowest  aspects,  and  rises  step  by  step  to  its  highest ;  thus,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, gradually  building  up,  as  it  were,  an  animal  family  tree,  in  which 
the  history  of  inheritance  and  the  gradual  development  of  nervous  sensi- 
bility and  co-ordinated  movement  is  pictorially  indicated.  Power  of 
discrimination  and  variety  of  co-ordinated  movement  are  thus  the  two 
sides  of  the  process,  which  is  here  so  ably  analyzed  and  so  happily  illus- 
trated by  instance  and  anecdote  as  to  unite  the  severity  of  closest  philo- 
sophical inquiry  with  the  most  attractive  of  popular  applications.  '  It 
would  be  of  no  use  to  an  organism,*  he  says,  *  that  it  should  be  able 
to  discern  a  stimulus  as  hurtful  or  beneficial,  if  at  the  same  time  it  lacked 
the  power  of  co-ordmated  movement  necessary  to  adapting  itself  to  the 
result  of  its  discernment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally 
useless  that  an  organism  should  possess  the  needful  power  of  co-ordinated 
movement,  if  at  the  same  time  it  lacked  the  power  of  discernment  which 
alone  could  render  the  power  of  discernment  useful'  In  the  careful  dis- 
crimination of  the  various  stages  by  which  this  end  is  reached,  we  have 
not  only  much  subtle  thought,  but  a  felicitous  and  graceful  record  of 
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loving  observation  and  experiment  on  ibe  part  of  others  as  well  aQ  on  that 
of  the  author,  and  sometimes  the  most  powerful  evidences  are  drawn 
from  nnexpeoted  points.  The  general  summary  may  thus  be  presented. 
Those  instincts  which  arise  by  way  of  natural  selection  without  the  inter- 
vention of  inteUigence  are  designated  Primary;  and  those  which  are 
formed  by  the  lapsing  of  intelligence  are  designated  Secondary.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  of  course,  the  whole  structure  rests  on  inferences,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparently  materialistic  or  positive  basis  of  the  thought.  'We 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  ultimate  nervous  mechanisms  which  play 
down  upon  the  muscular  mechanisms;  we  only  see  a  mazy  nexus  of 
cells  and  fibres,  the  very  function  of  which  —  much  less  their  intimate 
mechanism — could  not  be  guessed  were  it  not  that  we  have  the  grosser 
mechanisms  of  the  muscular  system  whtiieby  to  study  the  effects  of  these 
finer  mechanisms.'  Mr.  Bomanes's  fundamental  position  is  thus  mainly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  theories  of  such  thinkers  as  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  As  to  Beason,  Mr.  Romanes  decisively  states 
his  opinion  that  it  is  traceable  in  animals  as  well  as  in  man ;  but  only  in 
lower  forms  of  conscious  inference,  never  passing  into  that  higher  abstract 
stage  in  which  the  sign  or  symbol  becomes  necessary.  Beason  is  not 
regarded  as  invariably  prepared  for  by  instinct ;  but  the  two  reciprocally 
influence  and  modify  each  other ;  evolution — as  doubtless  he  will  aim  at 
demonstrating  more  fully  in  his  next  volume — being  held  to  account 
sufficiently  for  the  whole  phenomena  in  man  as  well.  Of  course  many 
difficulties  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  complete  and  implicit  accept- 
ance of  the  position,  but  into  this  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  enter  at 
any  length.  A  great  deal,  for  instance,  is  built  by  evolutionists  on  rever- 
sion to  original  type ;  but  two  facts  are  very  remarkable  as  here  attested : 
(1)  that  wild  animals  in  their  original  condition — that  is  to  say,  birds  and 
rabbits  which  have  never  been  familiarized  with  man's  presence — show  no 
dread  of  him  till  they  have  been  cruelly  treated ;  and  (2)  that  in  crossing 
a  tame  animal  with  a  wild  one,  the  progeny  has  been  found  to  exhibit 
a  degree  of  wildness  and  fear  of  man  that  was  not  found  even  in  the  wild 
parent.  How  is  this  accounted  for  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
advocates  of  natural  selection  ?  Such  endeavours  as  have  been  made 
to  explain  it,  on  reflection,  suggest  more  difficulties  than  they  remove. 
Then,  again,  as  Mr.  Darwin  himself  admits,  the  existence  of  neuters 
amongst  insects  presents  some  very  awkward  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
unqualified  acceptance  of  his  own  theory;  and  though,  with  his  utter 
ingenuousness,  he  frankly  states  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred  to 
himself,  others  assuredly  will  occur  as  the  subject  is  more  and  more  sifted 
by  independent  thinkers  and  observers.  The  Duke  of  Argyll's  *  Unity 
of  Nature '  comes  to  hand  to  justify  this  remark.  Mr.  Bomanes's  book 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  research  and  thought;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  pleasing  and  striking  illustrations  are  mingled  with 
the  more  severe  and  argumentative  fabric,  many  will  doubtless  be  drawn 
to  an  interest  in  the  subject  who  might  not  else  have  been  awakened 
to  its  importance  and  attnictiveness. 
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Modem  Phy$ic8.  Studies  HiBtorioal  and  Philosophical.  By 
Ernist  Nayille,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Hsmet 
DowNTON,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Hopton-by-Thetford,  formerly 
English  Chaplain  at  Qeneva.  Edinburgh:  T.andT.Gark. 

Mr.  Downton  has  done  an  nndonbted  serrioe  by  this  translation.  If. 
Emset  NaviUe  has  long  been  known  as  a  close  thinker  on  the  topics  which 
may  be  said  to  lie  between  physios  and  metaphysics,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  Uie  dogmatics  of  modem  scientists,  do  hold  them  strictly  in  rehition  to 
each  other.  The  attempt  absolutely  to  dissociate  them  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  thought  themselves,  since  in  every  attempt  to  discover  a  law 
in  outward  phenomena  the  Ego  consciously  or  unconsciously  asserts  itseH 
The  very  existence  of  what  is  called  the  *  personal  equation '  in  astrono- 
mical research  is  a  proof  of  it ;  and  this  is  only  the  first  stage  in  the  series 
of  warnings  which  is  held  forth  against  the  asstmiption  that  any  theory 
of  the  how  can  possibly  present  the  tohy.  All  the  sciences,  in  seeking  to 
trace  back  things  to  their  origin,  arrive  always  and  of  necessity  at  a  point 
where  thought  is  arrested,  and  which  becomes  the  starting-point  of  all 
explanations.  In  truth,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  a  perfect  geome- 
trical science,  which  should  employ  no  term  that  had  not  been  defined 
and  no  proposition  which  had  not  been  demonstrated,  is,  as  Pascal  has 
well  said,  chimerical ;  because  from  term  to  term,  and  from  proposition 
to  proposition,  we  should  have  to  go  back  to  infinity.  The  great  point  is 
to  find  where  the  stoppage  occurs.  Physicists  are  apt  to  go  on  the 
idea  that,  because  they  decline  to  recognize  such  stoppage,  they  enjoy 
perfect  freedom  from  any  kind  of  metaphysical  temptation.  Experimental 
theories  can  never  claim  to  express  an  order  of  things  absolute  und  neces- 
sary. M.  Naville,  with  the  aid  of  M.  de  la  Bive,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scientists  of  France,  illustrates  this  position  by  a  series  of  vexy 
careful  analyses  and  investigations,  which  touch  more  or  less  decisively  on 
every  branch  of  physical  science.  In  the  process,  many  of  the  statements 
of  modem  physicists  are  demonstrated  to  be  fiillacious ;  and  several  of  the 
positions  of  Professor  Tyndall  are  dealt  with,  especially  the  affirmation  of 
the  constancy  of  force  as  involving  the  idea  that  neither  the  quantity  of 
force  nor  ihe  quantity  of  matter  vary  in  fact.  '  There  is  here,'  says  M. 
Naville, '  not  even  a  deduction,  there  is  but  a  simple  analysis  of  thought ; 
but  any  one  who  denied  creation  in  an  absolute  sense,  in  order  to  afiSrm 
the  necessity  and  eternity  of  cosmical  motion,  would  manifestiy  be  trans- 
forming h3rpotheses  explanatory  of  contingent  facts  into  absolute  veHties.* 
By  this  mode  of  reasoning  carried  along  the  line,  M.  Naville  reclaims  for 
primary  consciousness  and  fiuth  a  trae  metaphysical  ground,  the  idea  of 
spirit  and  of  a  Creator  not  being  by  any  means  impinged  upon  by  such 
demonstrations  as  that  of  the  constancy  of  force.  There  are  three  orders 
of  realities — inert  matter,  life,  and  mind  or  spirit ;  and  these  have  each 
its  specific  laws.  The  book  is  fnU  of  learning,  and  is  marked  by  much 
original  thought.    Its  issue  in  English  at  the  present  moment  is  oppor*' 
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tone,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  "will  have  its  own  effect  in  several 
directions.    Mr.  Downton's  English  is  remarkably  cleftr  and  expressive* 

Th0  Organs  of  Speech,  and  their  Application  in  the  Formation 
of  Articulate  Sounds.  By  Geobqe  Hermann  Von  Meteb* 
Professor  in  ordinary  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Zurich.  With  Forty-seven  Woodcuts.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Go. 

We  have  had  in  English  several  works  corresponding  in  part  to  the 
present  treatise;  but  while  one  has  devoted  special  attention  to  one 
branch,  another  has  ignored  it,  and  a  great  want  remained,  which  this 
hew  addition  to  the  '  International  Scientific  Series  *  may  do  soniething 
to  fill.  Professor  Yon  Meyer's  great  merit  is  that  he  remains  from  first 
to  last  severely  scientific,  allowing  no  idea  of  exaggerated  practical  interest 
to  draw  him  to  this  side  or  to  that.  Our  English  writers  generally  have 
•rred  in  this  way,  devoting  special  attention  to  points  likely  to  be  service- 
able in  particular  ways  to  public  spencers,  public  singers,  and  so  on. 
Professor  Yon  Meyer  will  be  most  useful  to  them,  because  in  his  thorough- 
going style  and  simple  mode  of  expression,  he  will  make  such  readers 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  organs  which  they  use  so 
much,  and  will  thus  enable  them,  if  not  to  cure  specific  disease,  at  least 
to  act  prudently  for  prevention.  And  this  is  true,  notwithstanding  that 
Professor  Yon  Meyer  has  pursued  his  inquiries  here  with  a  very  strict 
relation  to  philology,  and  to  the  necessary  relation  between  the  organ  and 
^e  articulate  sounds  that  go  to  form  language.  Half  of  the  book  is 
tkken  up  with  /The  Structure  of  the  Organs  of  Speech,'  in  which  little 
that  is  essential  is  omitted ;  and  then  follows  a  series  of  chapters  on 
*  Abnormal  Forms  of  Bespiration,'  *  Formation  of  Tone,*  and  *The  Forma- 
tion of  Articulate  Sounds,'  which  is  as  noticeable  for  its  record  of  the 
^genuity  of  the  scientific  tests  and  processes  that  were  employed,  as  for 
the  results  in  the  analysis  of  all  vowel  and  consonantal  sounds.  The  section 
on  *  Chest  and  Head  Notes*  should  be  noticed  for  its  remarkable  succinct- 
ness, the  result  of  much  anatomical  study.  This  book  appeals  to  the 
scientific  class  as  well  as  to  the  classes  who  more  constantly  use  the  organs 
described,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  alike.  It 
is  a  masterly  treatise,  no  point  is  left  without  illustration.  The  woodcuts 
bave  been  admirably  executed. 

Fallacies:  a  View  of  Logic  from  the  Practical  Side.  By 
Alfred  Sidgwice.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

If  the  reader  expects  to  find  in  this  work  a  popular  account  of  fallaciesi 
ooxudsting  chiefly  of  an  ingenious  ai^d  amusing  collection  of  illustrations^ 
be  will  probably  be  disappointed.  According  to  Mr.  Sidgwick*s  pwn 
statement,  indeed,  his  book  is  intended  mainly  for  the  general  reader ; 
bat  we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  for  the  student  of  logic 
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tluU  it  will  have  most  interest.  It  is  true  thftt  the  old  teehnieal  ierats  are 
lor  the  most  part  aroided,  and  that  the  method  and  style  of  treaUnent  are 
distinctly  original ;  at  the  same  time,  the  attitnde  of  the  writer  is  that  ci 
one  who  is  not  merely  thorooghly  well  acquainted  witii  the  best  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  who  is  also  keeping  this  alw^s  in 
Tiew ;  and  a  good  deal  of  matter  is  introdoeed  that  is  not  hkaly  to  be 
properly  appreciated  exeept  by  those  who  hare  aone  prenons  knowledge 
of  logic  We  should  ourselres  have  preferred  a  rather  freer  employment 
of  the  old  logical  temu,  aeeompanied  by  single  explanations ;  as  it  is, 
when  they  do  inevitably  appear  here  and  there,  it  is  generally  without  a 
word  to  help  the  uninitiated  to  £Mhom  thmr  meaning. 

The  main  title  of  the  work  is  perhaps  misleading.  It  is  not  possible  to 
aeparate  the  subject  of  fallacies  firom  a  general  discussion  of  legitimate 
methods  of  proof,  nor  has  the  author  attempted  such  a  separation.  The 
aeoond  title,  namely, '  A  View  of  Logic  from  the  Practical  Side,'  is  a  more 
accurate  description  of  the  contents.  Mr.  Sidgwick  deals  with  proof  quite 
.generally,  attempting,  howerer,  to  keep  entirely -dear  of  all  disputed  ques- 
tions, which  he  holds  to  belong  entirely  to  the  borderland  of  logic,  refer- 
ring, *  without  exception,  either  to  the  question  of  the  proper  provinoe  of 
the  science,  or  its  convenient  arrangement,  as  to  the  adjacent  subjects  of 
metaphysics,  psychology,  rhetoric,  or  grammar.'  While  this  attempt  to 
avoid  controverted  points  is  apparently  almost  altogether  sucoeasful,  we 
fMicy  that  if  the  discussion  were  pursued  just  a  little  fbrtiier,  sources  of 
controversy  would  not  unfirequently  be  brought  to  the  surface. 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  the  most 
meagre  outline  of  the  work  as  a  whole ;  nor  can  we  criticise  any  points  in 
detail.  At  the  outset  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  Inference  and  Proo^ 
and  it  is  with  the  latter  of  these  alone  that  the  author  professes  himself  to 
.be  concerned ;  ue,,  a  thesis  for  proof  is  always  supposed  to  be  given :  w4 
never  start  with  premisses  to  find  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
them.  The  next  step  is  to  separate  propositions  according  as  Uiey  do  or  d6 
not  admit  of  proof^  and  they  are  called  real  or  unreal  propositions  accord* 
.ingly.  Then  follow  a  classification  of  the  main  kinds  of  Beal  Proposi* 
tions ;  an  investigation  of  the  process  of  Proof  in  general ;  and  a  classifica* 
tion  and  discussion  of  possibilities  of  Error.  All  this  involves  an  analyms 
•of  legitimate  proof  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  chances  of  divergence 
iherefirom  on  the  other.  The  book  concludes  with  an  examination  of 
practical  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  logic  being  studied 
atalL 

We  regard  this  work  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  logic,  though  it  mi^t 
perhaps  have  been  still  more  useful  had  there  been  a  less  apparent  diver- 
jgence  from  the  traditional  treatment  of  the  science.   Mr.  Sidgwiek's  styld 
'  Is  clear  and  frequently  epigrammatic. 
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Jiecord  of  Family  FaciUties.  Consisting  of  Tabular  Forms  and 
Directions  for  entering  Dates,  with  an  Explanatory  Pre- 
face. By  Francis  Galton,  F.E.S.  Life  History  Album. 
Prepared  by  the  Direction  of  the  Collective  Investigation 
Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  Edited  by 
Francis  Galton^  F.B*S.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  two  books  are  intended  to  eUoit  records  of  constitutional  peca- 
liarities  beginning  with  ancestors,  including  every  direct  ancestor  within 
4)ertain  limits  of  kinship.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  to  be  included.  The 
necond  named  relates  solely  to  the  individual  self:  personal  entries  of 
every  biological  experience  of  life,  in  relation  to  food,  residence,  occupation* 
or  habit.  For  these,  tabular  forms  are  prepared  from  childhood  to  old  age ; 
and  prizea  to  the  aggregate  value  of  ^500  are  offered  for  the  best  returnn 
before  May  15th.  Mr.  Galton*s  object  is  to  obtain  materials  for  the  study 
oi  Heredity.  We  can  scarcely  anticipate  much  benefit  to  science.  The 
induction  necessary  for  any  satisfactory  result  is  too  large  for  the  scientific 
.competence  of  many  who  must  contribute  to  it ;  and  the  impulse  given 
to  morbid  introspection  will  in  many  oases  be  decidedly  injurious.  Few 
people  are  dispassionate  enough  to  make  such  entries  in  a  way  that  is 
of  any  evidential  value.  Had  the  appeal  been  to  the  mediciJ  practi« 
tioners  of  the  kingdom,  the  result  would  have  been  a  more  satisfactory 
one.  The  proverbial  feJlacy  of  mere  statistics  could  scarcely  receive  a 
more  emphatic  illustration. 

'Studies  and  Exercises  in  Foi-Tual  Logic.  By  J.  N.  Keynes, 
M.A.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  book,  though  the  author  does  not  claim  for  it  any  great  origin* 
ality,  id  nevertheless  the  practical  embodiment  of  a  somewhat  novel 
and  useful  plan — suggested,  no  doubt,  by  experience  in  teaching  the 
elements  of  logic.  It  contains  a  brief  and  clear  definition  of  the  principal 
logical  terms,  in  many  instances  accompanied  by  a  short  account  and 
<;ritioism  of  the  views  of  the  principal  writers  upon  the  same.  But  the 
prinoipal  feature  of  the  work  is  that  each  topic  is  illustrated  and  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student  by  means  of  a  question  which  is  fully 
answered  and  explained,  followed  by  '  unanswered  exercises,'  which  are 
always  introduced  at  the  point  where  the  student  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  in  a  position  to  solve  them.  The  book  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  study  of  an  elementary  text-book  of  Formal  Logic,  but  as 
eupplementing  it ;  and  as  such  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  It  supplies  the  only  means  of  comprehending  and 
fully  mastering  some  of  the  difficult  points  in  elementary  logic.  We 
are  sorry  that  Mr.  Keynes  has  omitted  such  topics  as  the  doctrines 
of  Definition,  Division,  the  Predicate,  &c.,  which  render  necessaiy 
the  nee  of  additional  works  treating  of  these  subjects.  We  trust,  if 
another  edition  be  called  for,  that  the  author  will  supply  all  the  addi- 
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tiont  reqninttf  to  mika  U  a  oompleto  and  indepandent  text-book  in  Fonnil 
liOgie.  Th«  ezAmplM  ghren  are  abundant  in  qoantitj  and  excellent  in 
quality.  Thej  hare  been  leleeted  with  great  care  and  piaotieal  jodg* 
ment,  and  in  this  they  differ  in  an  important  sense  from  the  majority  of 
logical  text-books,  in  which  the  examples  resemble  those  cnnnlngly 
derised  pussies  in  our  school-books  on  Algebra^  altogether  unlike  any« 
thing  one  finds  in  practical  life,  and  therefore  totaUy  useless  when  we 
oome  to  a  practical  application  of  our  knowledge,  because  matters  of 
areryday  life  cannot  be  reduced  to  these  fimtastic  shapes.  We  haye 
known  students  of  good  ability  who,  after  passing  a  sucoessful  examina* 
Hon  in  these  elementary  books,  were  utterly  unaUe  to  tackle  an  ordinaiy 
page  in  an  argumentative  author,  because  they  could  not  reduce  tiie 
•rgument  to  the  syUogistic  forms  with  which  they  were  familiar.  Wd 
are  therefore  greatly  pleased  that  Mr.  Keynes  has  devoted  so  much  spac^ 
to  the  treatment  of  complex  inferences,  especially  as  he  deals  witii  them 
without  the  aid  of  mathematical  symbols,  for  in  this  way  the  student 
will  be  most  successfully  equipped  for  making  a  practical  nse  of  his 
logical  acquirements.  The  author  has  not  simply  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  but  what  is  also  of  great  importance — a  correct  idea  of  ih» 
end  to  be  aimed  at  in  teaching  any  science,  and  the  best  mode  of  attain* 
ing  it.  We  sincerely  trust  that  this  little  work  may  meet  with  all  the 
success  which  in  our  opinion  it  fully  deserves. 

BELLES  LETTRES,  POETRY,  AND  FICTION. 

Essays  and  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book.    By  Gxoboe  Eliot* 
Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

.  These  early  essays  of  George  Eliot  will  be  viewed  very  differently  by 
.  diffsrent  readers.  As  illustrating  the  development  of  Cboige  EUoVs  genius, 
they  are  of  the  greatest  value.  We  are  helped  by  them  to  understand  the 
action  of  the  critical  element  which  remained  so  powerful  in  her  to  the 
end,  and  which  did  so  much  to  hinder  complete  spontaneity  of  oreatiTe 
impulse.  The  sense  of  strain  and  occasionally  of  pain  which  is  felt  in 
the  perusal  of  her  later  novels  more  especially,  may  be  traced  in  laige 
degree  to  the  very  tendencies  which  are  most  powerful  in  these  essays 
'  It  may  be  characterized  as  the  habit  of  turning  aside  exhaustively  to 
amdyze  minor  elements,  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  endeavour  by 
the  mere  process  impliciUy  to  make  them  stand  for  the  whole  character 
or  tendency.  The  complexity  of  character  and  motive  is  confessed  in 
abstract  terms,  but  not  exhibited  dramatically.  When  this  is  operatiiFa 
in  fiction,  it  implies  some  defect  of  vicarious  sympathy.  George  Eliot's 
Mordecat,  Gwendolen  Harleth,  and  Gwendolen's  husband  are  instances  of 
it,  and  her  method  of  approaching  and  dealing  with  Young  the  poet, 
in  the  essay  entitled  '  Worldliness  and  Other- Worldliness/  is  the  result  of 
the  same  tendency  with  no  disguise  of  artistic  intention.  No  doubt  what 
she  says  of  Young  is,  in  large  measure,  true ;  but  all  of  Young  is  not 
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^ere ;  and  it  is  odd  that  the  leading  defects  that  are  found  in  Young— ^ 
•defects  of  free,  human  sympathy — are  the  very  defects  of  the  critic  in  thie 
instance.  No  redeeming  points  are  found  for  Young  at  all,  but  the  very 
<Mt  of  his  devotion  to  poetry  was  a  redeeming  pointi  self-seeking  though 
he  was.  George  Eliot  undoubtedly  had  humour ;  but  it  has  no  place  in 
this  essay,  though  a  certain  play  of  wit  gives  savour  to  the  analysis.  The 
essay  on  Dr.  Gumming  is  very  clever  and  incisive,  and  so  are  the  others; 
Hie  best  by  far  is  that  on  Heinrieh  Heine,  in  which  the  best  is  said  for 
fieine ;  yet  how  much  could  be  said,  in  the  spirit  of  the  essay  on  Yonngv 
lo  siq^port  Carlyle's  short  summary  of  him  in  the  words,  'The  blaoh- 
gwurd  Heine.'  The  affair  of  Borne  can  be  looked  at  in  other  lights 
ihan  George  Eliot  chooses  to  view  it.  The  scraps  from  '  A  Note-Book/ 
4tre  very  suggestive  and  characteristio.  The  author,  it  seems,  had  herself 
prepared  these  essays  for  publication,  and  the  world  will  be  thankfhl  to 
Mr.  Lee  Lewes  for  having  printed  them,  though  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  should  be  so  widely  read  as  the  novels. 

Shake8peare*8  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama.  By  Johw 
Addington  Symonds,  Author  of  *  The  Benaissance  in 
Italy/  '  Studies  of  Greek  Poets/  '  Sketches  in  Italy  ancl 
Greece/  &c.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Go. 

-  A  mere  chronological  account  of  the  English  drama,  from  the  tune  of 
the  miracle-plays  and  moralities,  showing  by  a  series  of  definite  stages 
liow  the  one  form  was  developed  out  of  and  gave  new  interest  to  the 
other,  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  work,  compared  with  that  which 
lir.  Symonds  has  given  us  in  this  masterly  volume.  He  is  not  so  much 
ehronological  as  philosophical.  The  one  era  will  not  definitively  mark 
Itself  off  frotn  those  which  preceded  it.  Through  his  care  we  are  made  to 
recognize  plainly  that  principle  of  growth,  of  development,  which,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  new  touchstone  of  history.  To  exhibit  to  us  how  all  the 
past  contributed  to  the  special  form  and  feature  of  the  drama  at  any  par* 
iicular  moment,  and  how  the  social  life  and  higher  aspiration  of  necessity 
luthfully  typified  themselves  therein,  so  long  as  it  was  in  any  sense 
ingorous  and  creative,  is  his  aim ;  and  how^by  being  absolutely  faithful  Co 
ihe  life  around,  it  came  to  reflect  what  is  permanent  in  man  beneath  the 
customs  and  costumes,  the  creeds  and  politics,  of  any  age  or  nation.  Hq 
Is  careful  to  show  that  Dryden  was  gravely  in  error  when  he  declared 
that  Shakespeare  created  the  English  drama.  He  holds  that  already  a 
definite  dramatic  atmosphere  existed,  the  result  of  many  and  long-con« 
tanned  efforts  and  tendencies ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  it  a  robust  indepen^ 
dence,  which  could  assimilate  the  congenial  and  reject  the  repugnant 
elements,  had  for  ages  prevailed.  Marlowe  is  the  dramatist  under  whose 
Band  the  quaint  and  weird  supematuralism  or  legendary  grotesque  of 
iniracle*plays  and  moralities,  the  classical  refinements  of  Sackville  and 
l^orton,  Hughes,  Gascoigne,  and  Edwards,  no  less  than  the  melodramatio 
excess  and  contradiction  of  Lloyd  and  Greene  and  Peele^  unite  and 
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bl088om,  and  fiod  reconcilement.  Marlowe  closes  the  first  and  inauga* 
rates  the  second  period,  over  idiioh  Shakespeare  reigns  paramount} 
although  a  Titan  so  robost  as  Ben  Jonson  stands  at  his  right  hand  with 
claims  to  sorereignty,  and  large  scope  in  the  fatnre  for  the  prodamatkHl 
of  his  title.  In  Shakespeare,  looking  from  the  vantage-ground  of  tuns*^ 
we  can  see  that  the  art  of  sixteenth-centnry  England  was  completed  tnd 
accomplished  *  It  had  imbibed,'  Jfudd  Mr.  Symonds, '  all  the  elements 
it  needed  for  its  growth :  comic  humour,  lyrical  loTclineeSy  the  tragic 
earnestness  and  intense  reality  of  English  imagination,  classical  story  and 
Italian  romance,  the  phantasmagoric  brilliancy  of  shows  at  Court,  th^ 
gust  of  fresh  life  breathed  into  the  spirit  of  a  haughty  and  heroic  natioil 
by  the  conflicts  and  the  triumphs  of  a  recent  past.'  The  book  is  thus  ail 
admirable  study  of  literary  evolution.  Mr.  Symonds  never  beoomes  dry } 
but  he  has  mastered  details,  and  presents  to  the  reader  only  the  result  of 
flower  of  wide  researches.  His  extensive  classical  lore,  and  his  patiently 
pursued  Renaissance  studies,  have  added  their  peculiar  colour,  with  occa* 
tionally  a  relieving  magic  touch  of  metaphor,  which  is  seldom  or  never 
overdone.  He  is  fully  alive  to  the  points  of  analogy  that  are  offered  b} 
the  history  of  Gothic  ardiitecture  or  Italian  painting.  *  In  the  former,' 
be  says  eloquently,  *  we  notice  precisely  the  same  enervation  and  extrava* 
gance,  the  same  facility  of  execution,  combined  with  the  same  formalism 
and  fatuity,  the  same  straining  after  novelty  through  an  exhausted 
method,  effects  of  over -ripeness  and  irresistible  decay,  in  the  flamboy* 
anoe  of  French  window- traceries,' the  sprawling  casements  and  splayed 
ogees  of  expiring  Perpendicular  in  England.*  But,  though  Mr.  Symond$ 
is  thus  fully  alive  to  the  analogies  that  may  be  traced  in  the  develcpr 
ments  of  the  various  arts,  he  is  too  wise  to  push  his  points  too  £&r  or  t<> 
become  wearisome.  He  has  an  eye  for  the  salient  points,  and  knows  how 
to  emphasize  by  suggestion,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  command  of  $ 
rich  eloquence,  with  a  peculiar  largo  and  noble  force.  Mr.  Symonds,  ai 
we  know,  is  debarred  from  access  to  great  libraries,  living  for  most  pari 
abroad  at  such  health-resorts  as  Davos-Plats,  in  Switzerland.  The  pro«^ 
duction  of  such  a  work  as  this,  embodying  so  much  knowledge  and  com 
ttant  references  to  works  of  so  varied  and  contrasted  a  nature,  is  s& 
remarkable  as  to  forestal  criticism.  But  the  conception  as  a  whole  if 
equalled  by  the  care,  the  finish,  and  adequacy  of  separate  parts.  Thd 
ehapterson  *  The  Nation  and  the  Drama,*  *  Bomantic  Comedy,'  *  Patriotism 
in  Relation  to  the  Drama,'  *  Hypocrisy,'  and  'Reformation  Plays,'  ari 
$uch  as  would  do  honour  to  a  writer  in  full  health,  and  with  all  accom^ 
I^anying  advantages.  The  strictures  on  individual  writers  are  full  tf 
insight,  and,  in  spite  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  field  has  been  trodf 
of  freshness.  We  should,  of  course,  expect  Mr.  Sjrmonds  to  rise  to  th# 
height  of  the  great  argument  in  dealing  with  men  like  Marlowe,  Dekker^ 
and  Webster,  but  his  treatment  of  Wyatt,  and  Nash,  and  Greene,  and 
Ikliddleton — less  known  than  he  deserves  to  be— is  equally  thorou^  and 
equally  happy ;  justifying  his  own  lofty  dictum  that  the  business  of  criti* 
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oism  is  to  find  the  germ  of  beauty  and  trath  amidst  tbe  accidental  and 
temporary  elements. 

Miscellanies.     By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     With  an  Intro- 
[      ddction  by  John  Mobley.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

The  nnmerons  issues  of  Emerson  in  this  country  betoken  an  influence 
that  is  rapidly  widening.  This  last  volume  of  a  uniform  issue  by  Messrs* 
Macmillan  is  the  most  beautiful  in  respect  of  printing  and  paper  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  his  introductory  memoir,  very  oom« 
pactly  teUs  what  is  needM  in  a  biographical  way,  and  supplements  this 
with  some  incisive  remains  on  Emerson's  genius  and  influence.  Thd 
peculiar  effect  of  the  marriage  of  puritanical  traditions  with  mysticism 
and  a  kind  of  Platonic  eclecticism,  hardly  has  due  weight  given  to  it  in  th^ 
l^eneral  characterization ;  but  Mr.  John  Morley  very  acutely  seizes  somd 
traits  which  have  escaped  observation,  or  been  inadequately  emphasized* 
The  proof  of  our  first  statement  is  found  in  the  off-hand  way  in  which  Mr. 
Morley  dismisses  Thoreau  as  one  who,  if  he  had  not  written  some  fine 
things,  would  have  been  deemed  crazy;  forgetting  that  it  was  his  business 
io  dp  justice  to  that  element  in  Emerson  which  found,  if  we  may  speak 
80,  its  affinity  in  Thoreau,  and  this  as  much  when  he  retired  to  the  Waldeil 
woods  as  when  he  penned  his  fine  sentences  or  helped  many  slaves  toward 
the  north  star.  Mr.  Morley  is  quite  right  when  he  finds,  in  spite  of  dis* 
eonnection  in  Emerson's  style,  the  stamp  of  the  man's  character  in  every 
sentence ;.  and  he  ought,  we  think,  to  have  allowed  more  for  the  definite 
determination  to  keep  rid  of  conventional  forms  and  phraseologies,  and  to 
communicate  only  that  of  which  he  was  at  the  moment  assured.  It  is 
wrong  to  demand  logic  or  abstract  consistency  from  the  professed  intui* 
tionaUst.  Mr.  Morley*s  strictures  are  too  much  tainted  by  the  application 
.of  a  standard  which  is  inapplicable.  Did  Emerson's  style  sufficiently 
impress  by  its  sense  of  sincerity  and  directness  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  good 
of  carping  about  the  use  of  words  that  are  not  only  odd,  but  vicious  in  coq- 
stmotion,  and  urging  that  Emerson  was  not  always  grammatically  correct* 
sometimes  oblique  and  often  clumsy?  The  question  is,  did  Emerson  write 
ihus  of  set  purpose,  and  did  he  attain  his  end  by  it  ?  Mr.  Morley  some- 
what  inaptly  admits  that  he  did.  His  sentences,  in  spite  of  the  faults/he 
finds  ring  true.  The  uncouth  procession  of  the  periods  discloses  the  travajl 
of  the  thought,  and  that  too  is  a  kind  of  eloquence.  An  honest  reader 
easily  forgives  the  rude  jolt  or  unexpected  start,  when  it  shows  >a  thinker 
faithfully  working  his  way  along  arduous  and  unknown  tracks.  This  wm 
precisely  what  Emerson  intended,  and  it  is  writing,  beside  the  mark  to 
criticise  him  for  what  are  regarded  as  pecuharities,  and  small  turns  of 
which  he  was  quite  conscious  as  agents  in  the  general  effect.  Mr.  Morley 
might  have  penetrated  more  deeply,  and  done  better  on  Emerson  than  to 
set  up  a  few  rhetorico-critical  scarecrows  for  the  mere  sake  of  knocking 
them  down  again.  This  volume  contains  *  Nature,^,  and  nine  addressef, 
among  them  '  The  American  Scholar '  and  '  Man,  the  Beformer.* 
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Ca$$eW$  Concise  Cyclopadia.    Edited  by  Williak  Hbatoit. 
Cassell  and  Co. 

A  cydopsdia  in  one  volome,  even  though  a  Tolome  of  fourteen 
liondred  pages,  vies  with  the  Iliad  in  a  nntehelL  Of  course  it  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  severest  compression.  Perhaps  the  gi*eatot»t  fniracle 
of  the  volume  is  that  the  EUitor  has  been  able  to  get  such  Bramah* 
pressed  matter  from  his  contributors.  Only  the  most  essential  infcHN 
mation  is  given,  and  that  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  This,  however,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  common  purposes,  and  the  work  will  be  a  greaft 
lx>on  for  ordinary  readers  and  for  household  use.  Nothing  seems  omitted 
from  it;  even  Latin  quotations  that  have  acquired  an  idiomatic  use 
are  included.  We  have  tested  it  by  as  many  items  as  we  could  think  of; 
but  have  in  evexy  case  found  them  satisfootory ;  so  that  for  fiftcMi  shillingi 
readers  may  possess  this  epitome  of  the  universe  as  men  and  women 
realise  it,  consisiing  of  twelve  thousand  articles.  Of  course  the  Editor  hat 
bad  a  large  staff  of  assistants  in  addition  to  the  four  specialists  whose 
names  are  on  the  title-page :  Mr.  Bothamley  for  chemical  and  allied  soIk 
jects;  Mr.  Eagle  Clark  for  zoology;  Mr.  Denny  and  Mr.  Bead  for  biology^ 
botany,  and  other  subjects.  Leeds  seems  to  have  furnished  most  of  the 
editorial  staff.  The  great  number  of  cydopndias  which  late  years  have 
produced,  have  facilitated  the  herculean  task  of  the  Editor.  The  resuU 
is  an  invaluable  handbook  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  book* 
«Me. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos  from  Ouida.  By  F.  Stdney  MokriSi 
Cbatto  and  Windos. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  only  a  powerful  and  original  author  can  beer 
the  severe  test  of  continuous  extract.  Ouida  bears  it  better  than  could 
liave  been  expected ;  and  a  careful  perusal  of  this  tastefid  volume  deepens 
our  impression  of  her  penetration,  her  variety,  her  vivacity,  her  quick 
fancy,  her  semi-cynical  abandon,  and  her  power  of  style.  If  we  had  9pw» 
•we  should  have  liked  to  cite  some  of  her  short  sayings,  so  compact  and 
suggestive  are  they  very  often.  Here  are  two :  *  A  retentive  memoiy  is 
'of  great  use  to  a  man,  no  doubt ;  but  the  talent  of  oblivion  is,  on  the 
'whole,  more  useful.*  And  again,  <  It  is  the  noblest  natures  that  tyranny 
drives  to  frenzy.'  But  the  volume  is  not  confined  to  mere  morceoMX  o£ 
this  kind.  Some  of  the  extracts  amount  to  little  fiables  and  stories  in 
themselves,  as  witness  the  admirable  modenuzation  of  the  fable  of  King 
-  Midas.  We  do  not  quite  approve  of  the  principle  of  arrangement  adopted 
by  Mr.  Morris.  He  simply  groups  his  extracts  as  they  follow  each  other 
in  order  in  the  books  from  which  they  are  taken ;  whereas  reforencis 
^ould  have  been  made  easier,  interest  better  sustained,  and  less  of  sudden 
jerkiness,  as  by  hop-step-and-leap,  experienced  in  passing  from  page  to 
page.  But  the  volume  is  a  fair  representation,  and  will  no  doubt  have  the 
effect  of  convincing  many  readers  that  Ouida  can  think,  and  is  oflcta 
delightfrilly  tender,  insidiously  cynical,  and  suggestive. 
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XAttle  Essays :  Sketches  and  Characters.  By  Charles  Lamb« 
Selected  from  his  Letters  by  Febcy  FitzoebaIiD.  Chatto 
and  Windos. 

This  IB  a  new  volume  of  the  '  Mayfur  Library,*  and  it  is  well  worthy  of 
its  place.  Lamb's  letters  are  not  now  so  maoh  read  as  a  whole  as  they 
^AeserYe  to  be,  bat  they  are  fall  of  wealth.  They  twinkle  with  quaint 
litiinour ;  they  are  by  turns  serious  and  playfdl,  frank  and  evasive.  The 
iitithor  was  fond  of  indulging  his  own  wayward  fancies,  and  yet  he  was 
^ery  anxious  to  please  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  His  letters  abound  im 
'Wise  saws  as  well  as  in  funny  suggestions ;  and  he  has  a  trick  of  turning 
liis  thought  round  and  round  about,  and  exhibiting  its  unexpected  rela* 
*tion8  in  a  half-grotesque  way.  The  passages  which  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
lias  gleaned  from  the  letters  are  really  what  he  names  them,  '  Littls 
:IB88ay8.'  They  touch  many  subjects,  they  toy  with  high  ideas,  but  they 
are  never  commonplace.  Only  the  letters  of  a  rare  genius  could  bear 
this  process  so  welL  We  feel  after  reading  tiiem  that  we  know  Lamb 
.  l>etter  than  we  did  before,  and  that  is  the  best  praise  that  could  bs 
^iven. 

Ideas  2  'Buch  le  Grand  *  of  the  *  Reisebilder*  ofHeinrich  HeinCf 

1826.    A  Translation  by  J.  B.    MacmUlan  and  Go. 

« 

.  To  translate  Heine  is  almost  hopeless,  and  most  hopeless  when  he  is  in 
hiB  most  characteristic  mood — humorous,  cynical,  allusive,  tricksy.  His 
prose  is,  in  this  re^>ect,  almost  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  his  verse, 
^  because  the  whole  depends  on  the  most  cunning  art  of  phrasing,  and  sug« 
jesting  points  by  antithesis  and  playful  nonch<ilance.  Many  hands  havs 
Endeavoured  to  present  portions  of  Heine's  prose  in  English ;  but  complete 
success  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  any.  *  J.  B.*  has  done  weU  with  the 
"*  Buch  le  Grand ;'  and  if  he  has  not  fully  caught  every  point,  he  does  im^ 
'part  some  sense  of  Heine's  witchery  and  waggishness  and  wickedness  as  of 
some  impish  feury  of  literature.  To  those  who  cannot  read  the  Qerman, 
this  version  will  form  a  fair  substitute  to  any  who  wish  to  know  more  of 
this  piece  than  J\ir.  Snodgrass  has  given  in  his  recent  admirably  faithful 
'and  spirited  translation  in  the  '  Wit,  Humour,  and  Pathos.' 

Teutonic  Mythology.  By  Jacob  Gboim.  Translated  from  the 
Fourth  Edition,  vrith  Notes  and  Appendix,  by  James 
Steven  Stallybrass.    YoL  III.    George  Bell  and  Sons. 

We  can  only  afford  the  space  briefly  to  chronicle  the  conclusion  of  this 
masterly  translation  of  a  great  work,  which  revolutionized  modem  ideas 
in  the  field  of  comparative  mythology.  Since  then,  of  course,  much  has 
been  done  to  further  develop  and  to  systematize.  The  labours  of  Folk* 
lore  societies  are  daily  accumulating  fresh  stores,  and  from  the  remotest 
comers  bringing  new  facts  in  evidence.  But  the  latest  workers  and  the 
most  original  thinkers  will  gladly  turn  back  to  Grimm,  alike  on  account 
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of  his  depth  of  ihonght,  his  research,  and  his  stimalating  freshness  of 
•tyle.  Let  the  reader  tarn  to  the  passages  in  the  present  volume  dediing 
with  the  Devil  Ferns  and  Path-crossing,  and  he  will  see  at  once  what  is 
meant.  A  carefol  perosal  of  tliis  volume  once  mote  impresses  us  with 
Drinmx's  persistence  as  an  inquirer,  his  greatness  as  a  thinker,  and  his 
eraft  as  a  eritic.  His  work  is  a  storehouse  of  learning,  and  as  a  reference 
book  to  all  who  engage  in  similar  studies  it  is  an  essential  piece  of  equip- 
aent  It  is  dear  that  Mr.  StaUyhrasa  has  performed  his  labour  of  trans- 
lation con  amove:  scarcely  any  other  motive  could  have  induced  it; 
and  we  congratulate  him  on  the  successful  termination  of  his  task*  by 
which  he  has  added  another  G^ermau  woric  of  great  value  to  our  book* 
shelves.  To  the  second  German  edition  of  this  volume  Grimm  prefixed 
a  very  characteristic  and  exhaustive  Preface,  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
sources  and  the  results  that  had  at  that  date  been  achieved.  We  should 
not  omit  to  add  that  Mr.  Stallybrass  has  shown  signal  skill  in  rendering 
ttxis  effort  into  English. 

My  Musical  Life.    By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.,  Author 
of  '  Music  and  Morals/  &o.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

Mr.  Haweis  has  told  us  a  good  deal  outside,  what  can  be  strictly  termed 
his  *  Musical  Life,'  but  he  is  always  so  vivacious  and  suggestive,  that  we 
can  well  pardon  some  digressiveness.  Indeed,  though  he  can  be  com* 
pressed  enough  when  he  pleases— as  witness  the  lecture  on  '  Old  YiolinB»* 
which  he  here  reprints  and  introduces — ^his  vein  lies  distinctly  in  that  kind 
of  printed  talk  which,  when  it  is  enlivened  by  the  play  of  fancy  and 
original  thought,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  things  to  read.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  fancy  and  originality.  Besides  (despite  some 
flavour  of  egotism),  there  is  the  sense  of  confidence,  and  of  invitation  now 
and  then  to  read  between  the  lines,  if  you  may,  which  tantalizes  a  little^ 
but  must  gratify  and  please  sensitive  readers.  It  is  evident  that  Mi^ 
Haweis  has  lived  a  very  peculiar  kind  of '  double  life ' — something  com- 
pact of  the  recluse  and  studious  artist,  and  of  the  man  who  is  determined 
to  be  at  close  quarters  with  his  fellow  men  by  action  in  one  direction 
or  another.  Hence  a  sense  as  of  perpetual  loss  and  gain,  constantly 
balanced  in  a  kind  of  characteristic  content,  not  to  say  self-satisfactioOt 
which  is  so  seldom  found  along  with  genius  of  the  type  which  he  might 
have  illustrated.  In  his  early  boyhood  he  suffered  from  hip-disease,  and 
.was,  in  fact,  given  up  by  Sir  B.  Brodie ;  but,  as  he  says,  *  some  folks  are 
bom  long  Hved,*  and  he  recovered.  His  passion  for  the  violin  led  him  (as 
poverty  does)  sometimes  among  strange  companions,  but  so  also  did  his 
patriotic  enthusiasm  and  love  of  action.  He  was  with  Garibaldi  in  one  of 
his  most  trying  campaigns,  and  shared  all  the  risks ;  and  this,  as  well  S8 
other  things,  was  ultimately  made  to  serve  his  musical  career.  He  met  di8« 
tinguished  people  both  in  art  and  literature ;  wherever  he  went  he  soug^ 
them  out  and  profited  by  association  with  them  (even  the  amusing  and 
adventurous  advance  on  Mr.  Tennyson  at  Farringford  had  its  own  effect* 
His  accounts  of  Mendelssohn,  of  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  other  composers,  ate 
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Ikdmirable — ^vivid,  charaoteristic,  full  of  keen  glimpses  into  oharaoter  and 
genios,  and  the  article  on  Paganini  (which  we  have  read  before)  is  fresh 
tad  effeotive.  Mr.  Haweis  might  have  been  a  great  musician,  if  he  had 
Inot  been  an  eloquent  preacher  and  writer;  but  he  confesses  that  hia 
^fiddling '  had  to  be  made  a  mere  pastime  when  he  became  a  clergymaOt 
9nd  began  to  work  seiioosly  in  that  line.  The^book  is,  in  many  respects, 
A  Taloable  supplement  to  '  Music  and  Morals '  as  well  as  a  series  of  ani* 
mated  personal  confessions  and  experiences.  It  is  brilliant  and  full  of 
indiTidnal  flavour  from  first  to  last.  But  it  was  affectation  to  speak  of  thd 
Viscountess  C,  afterwards  the  Marchioness  S. ;  every  one  knows  whom  hB 
means — ^the  daughter  of  Baron  Alderson. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens,  1841-1870.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Biohabd  Heene  Shephbbd.  With  a  New 
Bibliography  Berised  and  Enlarged.    Chatto  and  Windas^ 

Mr.  Shepherd  permits  no  word  of  modem  literary  men  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  Here  are  fifty-six  speeches  made  by  Dickens  on  various  occa- 
sions, varying  in  length  from  six  pages  to  h^  a  page.  Dickens  was  in 
almost  every  sense  a  good  speaker — a  rhetorician,  a  wit,  a  humorist,  witti 
a  vein  of  pathos  running  through  all ;  a  man  of  common  sense  and  taoi^ 
moreover,  he  rarely  opened  his  lips  even  on  the  most  trivial  occasions 
without  saying  the  thing  that  was  most  apt,  and  saying  it  in  the  happiest 
way.  Dickens'  fragments  are  worthy  of  careful  preservation ;  they  are 
scintillations  from  the  block,  which  was  of  rare  quality  throughout.  Mr. 
Shepherd's  bibliography,  the  result  of  much  industry,  is  curious  and 
interesting. 

Personal  and  Family  Names.  A  Popular  Monograph  on  the 
Origin  and  History  of  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Present 
and  Former  Times.  By  Hakry  Alfred  Long,  Glasgow 
School  Board.    Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

r  Mr.  Harry  Long  tells  us  that  for  twenty-seven  years  he  has  been  busy 
OB  this  work.  Some  thirteen  years  ago  he  published  a  small  volume^ 
which  was  speedily  taken  up,  and  was  well  reviewed.  This  he  accepted 
.SB  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  endeavour  to  make  his  work  com- 
.plete ;  and  now,  after  another  period  of  years,  he  gives  us  this  octavo 
volume.  There  is  no  field  in  which  there  is  more  temptation  to  loose  and 
wildly  ingenious  speculations  than  this ;  and  when  once  the  fever  is  upon 
^one,  no  wanung  seems  to  have  muteh  effect.  We  can  recall  book  alter 
book  in  which  a  writer  who  has  caught  up  a  theory  rides  it  to  the  death 
*in  the  form  of  a  book  which  simply  falls  by  its  own  weight  and  disappears 
after  a  brief  attempt  to  stem  the  waters.  Mr.  Long's  etymologies  are 
sometimes  doubtful,  but  generally  he  keeps  within  safe  limits.  He  has 
laid  down  a  very  strict  method,  and  permits  no  temptation  or  caprice  to 
draw  him  aside  from  it,  and  in  this  he  has  been  wise.  He  has  looked 
well  and  carefully  in  many  directions,  and  most  readers  will  be  astonished 
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to  find  fo  many  names  thai  seem  to  have  nothing  m  common  Hnkal 
together  more  or  less  intimately  nnder  one  head«  Alter  a  chapter  '  Oi| 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  Words^'  we  haye  chapters  on  *  Personsl 
Names,*  '  Biblical  Names,'  'Birth  Names/  ' Names  of  Women,' ' Local 
Names,' '  Patronyms  or  (}entile  Names,* '  German  Mytiiological  Names/ 
^Hieronyms — Names  Mythological,'  'Names  derived  from  Animals/ 
*  Word  Names,'  « Names  derived  from  Trades  <a  Titles,'  *  Patronymics^ 
Mt,  Very  interesting  it  is  to  notice  the  large  deposit  that  Fire-worsh^ 
has  left  in  nomendatore,  and  this  Mr.  Long  brings  ont  well  in  his  chapM 
«n  C7r,  which,  as  regards  affinities,  is  a  central  word.  Though  there  an 
poipts  on  which  Mr.  Long  might  well  be  criticised,  this  wonld  invohre  too 
mnch  of  detail  for  our  space ;  it  most  suffice  to  say  that  the  volmne  is 
foil  of  the  fruits  of  research,  and  that,  though  it  is  popular  in  style,  it  m^y 
be  found  a  valuable  book  of  reference — to  suggest  as  well  as  to  inform — 
for  those  who  are  beginning  etymological  and  philological  studies.  We 
should  not  forget  to  say  that  Mr.  Long  does  not  claim  infallible  correctneeSt 
writing  in  his  preface, '  It  is  not  professed  that  meanings  herein  given 
jure  infallibly  correct.  The  basis  of  the  book  being  etymological  analysis 
Bnd  comparative  nomenclature,  the  value  of  any  statement  of  the  meaning 
of  a  name  is  to  be  measured  by  internal  and  external  evidence  in  respect 
thereto,  as  well  as  of  authority.* 

Th$  Pedigree  of  the  Devil.    By  Frbdbric  T.  Hall,  P  JI.A.S. 
With  IlIuBtrations.    Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hall's  book  hardly  justifies  its  sensational  title.  It  is  clever  aai 
•curious,  but  it  is  a  record  of  demonology  rather  than  a  historic  account  of 
development  The  author,  indeed,  contents  himself  with  telling  us  what 
notions  were  entertained  by  different  peoples  and  in  different  ages.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  connect  them  with  the  devil,  or  to  prove  est  disprove 
the  existence  of  such  a  Satanic  personage.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
imaginary  demoniac  conceptions  after  the  manner  of  John  Martm,  almost 
forbid  the  thought  of  a  serious  historical,  philosophical,  or  thecdogical 
purpose.  Mr.  HaU,  that  is,  is  a  mere  chronicler  of  phenomena.  The 
(inference  that  he  apparently  wishes  to  be  drawn  is  that  in  every  embodi- 
ment Satan  is  a  fallen  angel.  Mr.  Hall's  book  is  not  so  elaborate  and  ffM 
in  its  account  of  demonology  as  Mr.  Moncure  Conway's,  but  it  is  tiib 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  is  put  together  with  consideraUt 
literary  skill. 

Francis  Beaumont.    A  Critical  Study.    By  G.  E.  JAloattlkj, 

M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  work  of  the  new  Shakespeare  Society  has  been  as  valuable  for 

incentive  given  as  for  the  actual  work  it  has  accomplished.    Such  a  book 

•as  this  could  hardly  have  borne  its  exact  character  if  illustration  had  not 

>heen  given  by  the  leaders  of  that  society.    Mr.  Macaulay  has  submitted 
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the  works  of  Beaqinont  and  Fletcher  and  of  some  of  tbeir  contemporaries  U> 
•arefiil  somtiny  in  order  to  determine  exactly  what  was  Beaumont's  share 
.  n  the  joint  performance.  He  has  despised  no  labour  and  shirked  no  pro- 
cess of  comparison  or  test ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  individual  points, 
ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  brought  to  the  task  a  quick 
intelligence,  supported  by  a  true  enthusiasm  and  sympathy.  The  result 
i^  that  he  has  succeeded  in  setting  Francis  Beaumont  before  us  in  such  a 
way  as  compels  the  acknowledgement  of  a  greater  influence  on  English 
dramatic  literature  than  has  heretofore  been  accorded  to  hint  under  the 
.criticism  which  absorbed  his  individuality  in  a  kind  of  literary  firm,  and 
was  content  to  accept  a  general  statement  respecting  it.  The  process  not 
4>nly  quickens  interest  in  Beaumont,  but  brings  forward  into  view  writers 
like  Middleton.  We  could  have  wished  that  our  space  had  allowed  us  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  questions  raised,  more  especially  as  respects  some  of 
the  portions  assigned  to  Beaumont  in  the  *  Coxcomb  *  and  '  Thierry  and 
Theodoret ; '  but  this  must  wait ;  as  also  the  full  expression  of  our  opiniop 
jon  some  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s  remarks  on  the  great  license  taken  by  the 
playwrights  of  that  period  in  matters  of  decency.  In  the  meantime  we  can 
only  recommend  his  book  as  an  instance  of  admirably  patient  and  careful 
work  in  a  field  that  above  all  requires  such  qualifications.  If  it  is  not 
advisable  that,  like  Colonel  Cunningham,  we  should  devote  our  lives  to  a 
study  of  the  early  dramatists,  every  one  interested  in  literature  should  at 
least  try  to  understand  them ;  and  to  this  end  Mr.  Macaulay's  volume 
will  be  found  a  substantial  help,  the  merits  of  his  method  being  qo 
tmdoubted. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library.  Being  a  Classified  Col- 
lection of  the  Chief  Contents  of  '  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  from  1781  to  1868.  Edited  by  Lawbenoe 
GoMMB,  F.S.A.    Manners  and  Customs.    Elliot  Stock. 

ti  must  often  have  occurred  to  those  who  consulted  the  earlier  volumes 
of  *  The  Gentleman's  Magazine '  what  rare  mines  of  wealth  lay  there  prao- 
tioaUy  lost  or  hidden.  Antiquities,  science,  bioghiphy,  folk-lore,  old  sayings 
and  customs,  aU  found  record,  together  with  not  a  little  that  was  original 
and  suggestive  in  reflection.  Mr.  Gonmie  has  done  a  service  by  this 
selection,  which  wiU  be  found  not  only  full  of  value,  but  rich  in  popular 
interest  in  many  directions.  The  clasdflcation  is  excellent :  first,  we  have 
*  Social  Manners  and  Customs,*  including  aU  that  relates  to  olden  cere- 
monies at  births,  bridals,  deaths,  Christmas  superstitions  and  local  cries, 
oaths,  hunting  customs,  and  so  on;  then  ' Local  Customs,*  and  after  that 
'  Games,*  in  which  there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  information.  Golf, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  purely  Scotch,  was  at  one  time  played  in  Eng- 
land, especially  in  the  northern  counties,  though  the  identity  here  asserted 
between  hockey  and  golf  is  not  so  close  as  might  be  supposed.  Bear- 
baiting  was  not  only  indulged  in  London  to  a  late  period,  but  accidents 
w«re  the  result.  Under  date  May  27, 1806,  we  read :  *This  day  at  a  bear- 
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baiting  in  Tothill  Fields,  one  of  the  bean  broke  loose,  faaiened  upon  A 
person  of  the  name  of  Sbawe,  wbom  he  tore  very  much  with  his  paws 
snd  would  hare  destroyed  him  bat  for  the  assistance  of  the  peopla. 
The  section  on  'Bonndels*  or  dessert  plates  is  eq>eoial]y  fnll  and  deai^ 
The  Yolnme  is  got  up  in  quaint,  old-fie^shioned  style  in  keeping  with  tiie 
contents. 

The  Cup  and  ttie  Falcon.  By  Axfbed,  Lobd  Tenmysok,  Fooi- 
Laureaie.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

It  is  hardly  fur  to  judge  dramatic  compositions  seriously  meant  flsT 
presentation  on  the  stage  by  their  effect  merely  on  the  printed  page* 
It  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  wituess  the  performance  of  either  of  theed 
pieces;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  we  had,  our  impressions  might  have 
been  very  different  The  defect  that  seems  to  us  to  mark  them  both  is 
lack  of  breadth  of  conception,  and  the  reHef  of  natural  bye-play.  There 
are  fine  passages  in  both — exquisite  morsels  of  musical  phrasing — to 
which  it  may  be  that  the  actors  did  full  justice,  with  the  risk  that  ihb 
more  successful  they  were,  they  became  only  the  more  out  of  charactei^* 
The  double  tragedy  of  *  The  Cup,*  that  is,  the  death  of  the  Boman 
Sinnatus  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  that  of  the  &lse  Synorix  at  the  close 
of  the  play,  with  all  the  plotting  that  went  to  bring  about  these  climaxes, 
are  well  rendered ;  and  there  is  certainly  subtlety,  if  not  quite  breadth 
and  truth  to  human  nature,  in  the  conception  of  Gamma ;  though  certainly 
at  the  intenser  moments  she  hardly  talks  like  a  Boman  lady  of  the  period 
any  more  than  do  some  of  the  others  like  Boman  statesmen  and  soldiers* 
But  the  leading  situations,  well  taken  by  such  actors  as  Mr.  Irving  and 
Miss  Terry,  must  have  been  effective  and  picturesque,  especiaUy  that 
closing  scene  where  Synorix,  amid  the  fullest  irony  of  fate,  fEills  at  the 
hands  of  Gamma.  Of  '  The  Falcon  *  the  conception  is  simpler,  and  the 
motives  and  passions  dealt  with  more  of  a  class  that  we  can  understand 
mi  interpreted  through  the  medium  of  the  dialogue.  The  Laureate  has 
certainly  shown  at  once  more  ease  and  more  reserve  than  in  *  The  Cup,' 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  motives  are  less 
involved.  Lady  GKovanna  is  an  original  conception  well  realised.  On 
the  whole,  we  can  hardly  hope  that  these  dramas  will;  do  much  to  add  to 
.  Lord  Tennyson's  reputation  as  a  poet ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
•  should  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  reputation  for  him  as  a  dramatist 
His  real  force  lies  elsewhere — ^in  idyll  and  lyric. 

Beowulf.  An  Old  English  Poem.  Translated  into  Modem 
Rhymes.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  W.  Lumsdbn,  late  Royal 
Artillery.  Second  Edition  Revised  and  Corrected.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  poem  of  Beowulf  is  worthy  of  all  the  critical  pains  that  can  be  spent 
npon  it.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  earliest  heroic  poem  in  any  dialect  of  the 
great  Gothic  family ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  legendary  or  real 
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character  of  its  hero,  Beowulf  (though  recent  research  ha»  done  much  to  iden« 
tify  Higelao,  Beownlf  s  uncle  in  the  poem,  with  '  Chochiliacus,  the  King  of 
the  Danes'),  the  light  it  throws  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  distant 
forefalhers  is  very  greai  Danish  and  German  as  well  as  English  scholars 
llave  devoted  to  it  the  close  study  of  years,  with  the  result  that  it  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  the  work  of  *  some  Anglo-Saxon  priest  who  loved 
the  poetry  and  language  of  his  own  race,  and  saw  how,  hy -selection  from 
among  these  materials,  a  great  and  harmonious  poem  might  be  con* 
fitracted.*  Tins  theory  was  first  set  forth  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Beowulf,  and  much  support  is  given  to  it  by  the  poem 
itself;  for  though  the  poet,  singing  as  he  is  of  Pagan  heroes,  takes  care 
not  to  introdace  Christian  terms,  it  is  imbued  with  a  lofty  Christian  spirit. 
!thepoet  laments  that  the  heroes  whose  deeds  he  celebrates  were  ignorant 
of  the  tme  God  and  of  the  life  to  come.  Beowulf  is  represented  as  noble 
and  generous,  declining  to  use  a  sword  against  Grendel  who  has  none ; 
and  King  Hrothgar  the  Scylding  is  a  true  king,  and  faithful  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  people.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  educe  out  of  the 
poem  enough  to  support  the  proposition  that  it  is  a  sun-myth ;  but  this  is 
a  very  unsatisfeu^tory  effort.  Colonel  Lumsden  has  done  a  service  to 
English  literature  by  the  persistent  labour  he  has  devoted  to  make  hia 
Beowulf  as  complete  as  may  be.  In  the  present  edition  blunders  hav0 
been  removed,  parts  re-written,  and  passages  formerly  omitted  as  obscure 
^r  uninteresting  have  been  inserted.  Colonel  Lumsden  has  adopted  the 
j^mmon  ballad  metre,  and  makes  it  effective  generally  for  his  purpose, 
though  it  here  and  there  lacks  music,  and  is  stiff  and  over-literal.  But  it 
is  faithful — a  piece  of  honest,  careful,  conscientious  work ;  and  with  th« 
valuable  introduction  and  appendices  into  which  the  results  of  much  invea* 
ctigation  and  thought  have  been  skilfully  packed,  it  must  form  a  compact 
^mpendium  of  all  that  has  been  done  on  the  subject,  and  is  thus  esseu* 
Hal  to  the  young  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature. 

The  Hymns  of  Martin  Luther,  set  to  their  Original  Melodies. 
With  an  English  Version.  Edited  by  Leonabd  Woolsby 
Bacon;  assisted  by  Nathan  H.  Allen.  Hodder  and 
Stonghton. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  the  Luther  Celebration.  An  introduction 
:eharaoterizes  Luther  as  a  hymn  vmter,  and  gives  Luther*s  four  prefiAoes 
to  his  hymn-books.  The  chronology  of  the  hymns  is  also  indicated, 
<ao  are  the  collections  in  which  the  melodies  first  appeared,  and  the 
:flources  whence  they  were  derived.  The  translations  of  the  hymns  are 
by  B.  Massie,  Elizabeth  Cox,  A.  T.  BusseU,  and  others.  Luther  used 
whatever  served  his  purpose,  not  caring  whence  it  was  derived.  Thus 
the  'Es  ist  das  Heil  uns  kommen  her,*  mentioned  here  merely  as  a 
melody  of  1524,  was  heard  by  Luther  sung  in  the  street.  It  greatly 
•affected  him,  and  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  trying  to  spread  the 
ireformed  doctrine  by  means  of  popular  hymnology.    It  was  the  com* 
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position  of  Paul  Speratmi,  a  Soabian  noble,  and,  sung  by  street  nrasieiaofl^ 
throQghoat  Germany,  had  a  great  inflnence  in  spreading  the  Belbrmatioii^ 
Several  of  Lnther*s  own  melodies  are  as  well  known  in  England  as  in. 
(Germany — notably  the  'Ein  feste  burg*  and  the  'Kan  front  endu*^ 
About  one-half  th^  tnnes  in  the  present  Tolome  will  be  fonnd  in  th^ 
Congregational  Psalmist;' and  will  therefore  be  more  or  less  ftMrwilifty 
in  Enghsh  use.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  two  heavy  for  the  popular 
taste  of  the  present  day. 

English  Verse.  Chaucer  to  Burns.  Translations.  Lyrics  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dramatic  Scenes  and  Characters. 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Edited  by  W.  3.  Linton  and  B. 
H.  Stoddabd.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

These  five  volumes  constitute  an  epitome  of  English  verse.     They  tft 
admirably  arranged  and  edited.     The  selection  has  been  made  with 
taste  and  discrimination,  and  the  introductions  (from  the  pen  of  Mr* 
Stoddard)  are  very  appropriate,  and  indicate  with  sufficient  fulness  the 
scope  and  leading  points  of  the  volumes.    Special  note  should  be  made 
of  the  excellent  remarks  on  a  knowledge  of  the  people  for  whom  U 
was  written  being  necessary  to  the  fidl  comprehension  of  early  Englidi 
poetry,  and  also  of  the  comprehensive  and  incisive  remarks  on  the  genius 
and  style  of  Chaucer.    There  have  been  so  many  selections  of  this  kind 
recently  done  by  most  competent  hands,  that  something  of  freshness  and 
definite  novelty  in  plan  is  required  to  justify  new  enterprises.     This,  it 
may  be  said,  these  volumes  possess.    The  'Translations'  volume  will 
present,  even  to  students  of  poetiy,  much  that  is  new  and  worthy  si 
attention :  this  applies  especially  to  the  Boumanian,  Bussian,  loelandic, 
and  Swedish  sections.    Mr.  Dante  G.  Bossetti*s  volumes  have  been  drawm 
upon  for  early  Italian  poetry,  and  we  could  well  have  welcomed  m<ae 
of  recent  Italian  verse.    Sir  Theodore. Martin,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
and  Mr.  Oalverley,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse,  are  freely  represented  as 
translators ;  and  we^  are  glad  to  see  specimens  of  Dean  Alford*8  admirable 
versions  from  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes. 
But  some  few  lines  from  Mr.  Blackmore  and  Dean  Plumptre  might  have 
been  given.    And  we  miss  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning.    The 
latter  translated  much  that  would  have  been  available  from  the  Greek, 
the  German,  and  the  Portuguese.    The  volume  of  lyrics,  although  it  does 
not  go  £eurther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  oentuiy,  is  vaiy 
comprehensive.    Besides  selections  firom  the  great  masters  who  have  given 
a  lustre  to  the  century,  inferior  only,  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  in  virtue 
of  the  great  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  the  editors  have  preserved 
for  their  readers  a  large  number  of  the  gipsy  children  of  song  gatfaersd 
out  of  the  hedges  and  byways  of  literature.    i>The  dramatic  scenes  aiS 
selected  from  writers  beginning  with  Chaucer  and  ending  with  Swinbums* 
The  volume  of  ballads,  after  a  brief  introduction  on  *  Balladry '  and  its 
'history,  gives  us  a  selection  of  traditional  ballads,  beginning  with  '  Thomas 
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the  Bhymer,*  and  then  specimens  of  ballads  by  known  authors  from  John 
Gower  to  William  Bell  Scott.  The  editors  have  not,  however,  gone  to 
any  recondite  sources,  but  have  accepted  the  results  of  Percy,  Walter 
Scott,  &c.  The  work,  we  should  say,  is  of  American  editorship,  one 
advantage  of  which  is  that  we  have  several  specimens  of  American  Htera- 
ture  which  would  probably  have  been  passed  over  or  more  sparingly  given 
by  English  editors.  We  notice  some  odd  misprints  in  the  notes,  such  as 
•  Lady  Nairn,*  for  *  Lady  Nairne,*  *  Caller  Herring*  *  for  •  Caller  Herring/ 
and  so  on.  But  these  are  trifling  flaws,  and  we  can  with  fullest  con- 
fldenoe  recommend  the  volumes  to  all  who  may  be  in  search  of  such 
anthologies. 

Parchment  Series.     English  Comic  Dratnatists.  Edited  by 

Oswald   Crawfurd.     Vicar  of    Wakefield.  By  Oliver 

Goldsmith.     With  a  Preface    and   Notes  by  Austin 
DoBsoN.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  has  by  this  volume  made  possible  passably  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  English  comic  dramatists,  without  the  necessity  of 
wading  through  the  mire  to  reach  the  sweets.  '  Forbidden  fruit  *  is  said 
to  be  proverbially  sweet ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  and  in  spite  of  the  skilftil 
apologies  of  writers  like  Charles  Lamb,  the  earHer  comic  dramatists  of 
England  are  not  studied  save  by  students.  And  this  not  &om  reasons  of 
prudery  merely,  but  from  causes  lying  deeper,  some  of  which  Mr.  Craw- 
furd ingenuously  hints  at.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  his  Introduction,  points 
out  the  influences  needful  for  the  production  of  comic  drama,  and  gives 
some  good  reasons  for  regarding  our  present  dramatic  yield  as  richer  in 
most  elements  of  value  than  that  on  which  critics  like  the  late  Colonel 
Cunningham  are  inclined  to  dote ;  and  his  volume — which,  like  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Parchment  Library  Series,  is  very  chaste  and  beautiful — 
will  enablt  even  ordinary  readers  to  see  in  how  far  the  later  writers  have 
been,  broadly  speaking,  influenced  by  the  old.  The  difficulties,  of  course, 
have  been  great,  for  the  portions  which  are  most  comic  are  not  always 
the  most  decent,  and,  besides,  cannot  always  be  detached  with  any  effect ; 
but  Mr.  Crawfurd  gives  a  short  analysis  of  each  play,  sufficient  to  make 
his  selection*understood  ;  and  adds  some  introductory  comments  which  are 
valuable.  Notwithstanding  tins,  we  cannot  say  that  Cimiberland,  malgre 
his  ^  Mending  of  Hearts,*  is  represented  by  four  pages  from  '  The  West 
Indian,'  or  that  Sheridan  is  fairly  represented  by  passages  which  do  not 
at  all  give  a  taste  of  Lady  Teazle  and  her  gossips,  and  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
and  his  trials. 

In  two  or  three  terse  and  suggestive  paragraphs  Mr.  Dobson  points  out 
tlie  secret  of  the  perennial  charm  of  •  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,*  its  incon- 
gruities and  gaucheriea  of  plot,  and  its  probable  incompleteness  notwith- 
standing. It  is  the  inimitable  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  We  need  not  say  how  daintily  the  volume  is  printed  and 
got  up. 
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Tables  of  European  History,  Literature,  and  Art,  from  A.D. 
200  to  1882,  and  of  American  History,  Literature,  and  Art. 
By  John  Nichol,  M.A.,  LLD.  Third  Edition,  Bcvised  and 
Greatly  Enlarged.    Glasgow :  James  Maolehose  and  Co . 

The  great  praotioal  use  of  Professor  KiohoFs  tables  exhibiting  contem- 
porary oocurrenoeB  has  been  reoognized  by  the  exhaustion  of  two  editions. 
The  relations  of  life,  Hteratnre,  politics,  and  art  are  ingenioosly  exhibited. 
The  period  of  highest  attainments  is  indicated,  with  dates  of  birth. 
Should  not  dates  of  both  birth  and  death  have  been  connected  with  such 
names  as  £.  H.  Palmer,  T.  H.  Green,  and  J.  B.  Green  ? 


NOVELS. 

Agnes  Moran :  a  Story  of  Innocence  mnd  Experience,  By  Thos.  A. 
PiNXSRTOK.  Three  Vols.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.)  This  story  is  better 
in  intention  than  in  performance.  The  author  describes  too  much,  and 
is  prone  to  a  kind  of  detailed  analysis  of  ideas  and  motives  which  is  some- 
times wearisome.  The  characters  are  fairly  well  conceived ;  but  they  do 
not  act,  nor  are  their  influences  upon  each  other  dramatically  justified. 
Much  of  the  dialogue  does  little  to  further  the  action  of  the  story ;  and 
not  a  little  would  have  been  better  compressed.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
some  faults,  there  is  promise  in  the  novel.  One  or  two  of  the  situations 
are  well  treated,  and  the  whiff  of  worldly  knowledge  gives  spice  to  the 
narrative.  The  cunning,  selfish  aristocrat,  Mr.  Melborough,  is  deline- 
ated well ;  and  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  his  gaining,  with  the  aid 
of  mean  old  Moran,  the  sculptor,  such  power  over  Everard  Holmwood,are 
set  forth  with  some  tact.  Mr.  Prymene  is  a  failure,  and  Mrs.  Benwell, 
the  mischievous  gossip,  a  mere  shadow.  But  Agnes  Moran,  with  her 
artistic  tastes,  and  her  faithfulness  and  devotion,  is  good.  For  her  sake 
we  read  on,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  her  love  had  its  reward  with  Philip, 
in  very  different  guise  from  what  she  had  at  first  dreamed  it  would  be. 
There  are  some  of  the  oddest  misprints  we  remember  to  have  seen  in 
an  English  book.  Daddingstone  LocA;  does  look  strange  to  one  who  knows 
Edinburgh  and  its  neighbourhood.    The  author  will  do  better  next  time. 

Tay.  A  Novel.  By  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Peilk.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) 
This  is  a  readable  story,  with  some  quaint  bits  of  character-drawing,  a& 
in  Cripps.  The  rectory  in  Eastershire,  with  its  daily  ongoings,  is  sketched 
with  the  pen  of  one  thoroughly  famihar  with  it.  Tay  and  May  are 
figures,  and  attractive  figures,  in  it.  The  scene  changes  to  the  Indian 
Mutiny ;  and  Tay,  whom  it  is  hinted  makes  an  interest  in  Leonard  a 
disguise  for  the  indulgence  of  another  sentiment,  is  married  in  India, 
and  is  soon  a  widow.  She  returns  to  England,  and  we  follow  her 
with  interest.  The  story  does  not  pretend  to  much  art,  but  it  realizes 
pretty  well  that  at  which  it  aims.  It  is  full  of  good  lessons,  and  is  most 
•suitable  for  a  present  to  a  young  girl. 
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The  Jewel  in  the  Lotus,  A  Novel.  By  Mast  Aomes  Timcklsb, 
Author  of  '  Signor  Monaldi*B  Niece.'  With  Illustrations  by  Thomas  and 
Helen  C.  Hoyenubn.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.)  This  tale  aims  higher 
than  its  companion  in  mo^i/ and  in  dramatic  scope.  There  is  undoubted 
art  in  it.  The  author  knows  how  to  suggest,  and  is  apt  at  making  the 
most  of  the  situations  she  leads  up  to.  Life  in  Italy  as  well  as  life  in 
London  is  dealt  with ;  but  the  author  knows  how  to  weave  in  the  threads 
of  human  interest  to  relate  the  diverse.  Glenlyon  and  Father  Segnere 
are  careful  studies.    We  can  reoonmiend  this  volume  without  reserve. 

Only  Yesterday.  By  W.  Mabshall.  (Hurst  and  Blackett.)  Mr. 
Marshall  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  great  advance  since  he  wrote 
'  Strange  Chapman ; '  but  the  present  novel,  if  here  and  there  it  lacks 
movement  and  is  somewhat  didactic,  has  not  a  little  vigour  of  character- 
drawing,  and  contains  some  striking  situations.  We  confess  we  have  little 
patience  with  the  two  '  feckless  *  old  folks  (for  whose  foundation  in  fact 
Mr.  Marshall  avouches),  with  their  strained  notions  about  usury,  &c.;  but 
the  two  daughters  are  very  real  in  their  contrasted  traits.  We  do  not 
wonder  at  Mr.  Edmund  Ashley  being  taken  with  Maud,  and  determining  to 
work  and  win  her— which  he  does  bravely,  being  aided  substantially  thereto 
by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  brother,  who  promises  to  turn  out  a  ne*er« 
do-well,  but  is  happily  reclaimed.  The  life  of  Manchester  is  weU  por- 
trayed, and  there  is  some  vigorous  skelching  of  scenery  in  France  and 
Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  Lake  country.  On  the  whole,  the  novel  is  readable  ; 
and  one  is  inclined  to  pardon  much  to  a  work  in  which  we  have  such  am 
attractive  character  so  weU  delineated  as  that  of  the  heroine. 

TJie  Canon's  Ward.  By  James  Payn,  Author  of  *  By  Proxy,*  *  High- 
Spirits,'  &o.  Three  Vols.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  (Chatto 
and  Windus.)  Mr.  Payn  has  here  made  a  capital  and  original  study  of 
a  villain.  Mr.  John  Adair  is  shown  in  the  process  of  passing  from  point 
to  point  till  he  reaches  the  nadir  of  infiEimy,  and  perishes  by  the  hand  of 
a  companion  in  crime.  When  we  first  meet  him  he  is  an  ambitious 
Btruggler  at  Oxford,  apt  at  seeing  his  advantage  and  seizing  it ;  and  Mr. 
Fayn*s  art  is  attested  in  the  suggestion  he  gives  us  of  possibihties  in  cer- 
tain directions,  undefined  and  yet  unmistakable.  He  manages  to  make 
use  of  his  patron,  the  good  Canon,  even  when  it  seems  that  his  loyalty 
is  so  great  that  he  is  only  being  used ;  and  the  picture  we  have  of  the 
Canon,  alike  in  his  days  of  placid  success  and  self-satisfaction  and  devotion 
to  Milton,  and  of  his  adversity,  is  admirable.  He  is  the  same  man  through- 
out, simple,  dignified,  and  true  to  himself— one  of  the  most  masterly 
additions  recently  made  to  the  gallery  of  English  gentlemen  in  fiction, 
and  will  no  doubt  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  a  yet  greater— Colonel  New- 
come.  The  Canon's  Ward,  Miss  Sophy,  is  also  good— a  genuine  bit  of 
human  nature.  She  falls  into  a  fatal  mistake  in  connecting  herself  with 
Herbert  Perry;  her  secret  marriage  dominates  her  after-Ufa,  notwith- 
standing Perry's  sudden  and  unexpected  death ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
Adair  makes  use  of  his  knowledge  is  shown  with  full  effect  on  the  action. 
We  must  not  teU  more  of  the  plot,  for  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Payn  ;    . 
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it  will  be  enough  to  remark  that  the  constmction  is  excellent,  sfa^ng 
>  situations  abounding,  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  characters  are  devdoped 
with  the  utmost  truthfulness.  The  norel  abounds  with  clever  remark  and 
gub-ironical  reflection ;  but  Mr.  Payn,  though  sometimes  he  indulges  in 
very  smart  sentences,  is  never  really  cyniciJ  or  cruel :  there  is  a  genial 
light  shining  over  it  all,  amply  attesting  that,  though  he  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  seamy  side  of  life,  he  believes  that  the  cloud  has  a  silver 
lining.  If  not  a  great  work  of  art,  it  is  certainly  a  clever  and  an  inform- 
ing novel,  in  which  some  measure  of  justice  is  done  to  Cambridge,  which 
certainly  has  not  fared  so  well  at  the  hands  of  novelists  as  has  the  sister 
University  of  Oxford. 

Beatrix  Randolph,  A  Novel  By  Julian  Hawthobnk,  Author  of 
•Dust,'  *Fortune*s  Fool,*  &c.  Two  Vols.  With  Four  Illustrations 
by  A.  Fredericks.  (Chatto  and  Windus.)  In  '  Beatrix  Randolph '  Bfr. 
Hawthorne  has  returned  to  his  true  sphere— the  sphere  in  which  he 
moves  most  freely — that  of  Romance.  His  two  last  novels  were  '  mixed ;  * 
that  is,  they  united  utter  extravagance  in  situation  and  conception,  with 
a  perverted  realism  and  a  quick  insight  into  character.  Here,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  romance  obtains,  and  colours  all ;  and  the  sense  of  unity  is 
derived  from  the  almost  faultless  character  of  the  heroine,  who  is  not  the 
less  interesting  because  of  her  pure  womanhness  and  nobility.  We  must 
not  tell  how  it  is  that  Beatrix  Randolph,  the  American,  comes  to  per- 
sonate the  famous  Russian  prima  donna,  Marana,  further  than  to  say 
that  it  was  to  save  the  reputations  of  father  and  brother,  and  that  thue, 
though  she  became  the  unwilling  instrument  of  a  New  York  speculator 
and  could  not  draw  back,  she  preserved  her  footing  and  exercised  an 
admirable  influence.  Her  musical  genius  was  at  once  her  fate  and  the 
medium  of  her  freedom.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  written  nothing  finer, 
more  true  and  subtle,  and  full  of  insight,  than  the  passages  in  which 
he  indicates  her  experiences  as  the  sense  of  power  came  to  support  her 
love  for  BeUingham,  and  the  causes  which  for  a  time  separated  them. 
When  she  sang,  the  glitter  and  movement  of  outward  things  did  not  disturb 
her:  they  were  but  an  illusion ;  the  story  of  which  she  sang  alone  was  real. 
The  scene  in  which  Bellingham  reproaches  her  on  account  of  visits  from 
Mr.  Randolph  are  marked  by  compressed  dignity,  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  irony  and  humour  of  the  misunderstanding  which  Beatrix  cannot 
explain.  The  descriptions  of  places  and  scenes  are  inimitable,  whether 
the  scenes  of  Beatrix's  earlier  life,  or  that  picturesque  Irish  village  by  the 
sea  to  which  Bellingham  retired  disappointed,  to  meet  with  an  unexpected 
surprise  and  the  solntion  of  a  mystery.  On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  as 
being  artistically  as  complete  a  bit  of  work  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  done, 
full  of  passion,  knowledge,  and  resource— notwithstanding  the  limitation 
of  his  field  of  interest.  It  is  clear  that  within  that  field  he  has  made  use 
of  almost  every  available  resource. 

Mr,  Nobody.  By  Mrs.  Kent  Spender.  In  Three  Vols.  (Hurst  and 
Blackett.)  *  Mr.  Nobody,*  though  it  somewhat  fails  in  construction,  is  so 
;good  in  intention^  has  so  many  striking  situations,  and  presents  so  many 
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new  aspects  of  character,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole  an 
advance  on  what  Mrs.  Spender  had  abready  written.  Beuben  Selwood, 
the  millionaire,  with  his  rare  shrewdness  and  power  of  rule,  in  spite  of  his 
defective  education,  is  well  portrayed ;  and  though  we  know  from  the 
first  that  he  is  the  son  of  Sir  Balph  Eashleigh,  the  irony  of  life  is  not 
lessened  by  the  manner  in  which  Providence,  by  removing  the  object  of 
it  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  makes  the  long-cherished  revenge  impor sible. 
Instead,  Beuben,  who  has  really  become  master  of  the  Eashleigh  estates, 
is  taken  with  the  idea  of  uniting  the  families  by  the  marriage  of  his  high- 
minded  but  somewhat  bookish  son  with  Miss  Eashleigh,  which  might  have 
been  better  brought  about  by  leaving  the  young  folks  to  themselves.  The 
series  of  incidents  by  which  the  misunderstanding  between  the  lovers— 
caused  chiefly  by  the  interference  of  their  seniors — is  removed,  is  adroitly 
managed.  Mrs.  Spender  has  treated  the  character  of  Miss  Eashleigh  with 
oare,  and  makes  much  of  the  heroine's  love  of  nature  and  family  pride. 
The  novel  may  be  confidently  recommended  as,  in  its  way,  good,  though 
it  does  not  aspire  to  rise  into  the  first  class,  and  is  here  and  there  too  con- 
ventional in  conception  and  treatment — this  being  notably  the  case  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon  and  his  influence  on  the  story  are 
treated. 

The  Perfect  Path,  A  Novel.  By  Elizabeth  Glaisteb,  Author  of 
•  The  Markhams  of  Ollerton,'  *  A  Discord/  &c.  In  Two  Vols.  (Smith, 
!Elder,  and  Co.)  *  The  Perfect  Path  *  cannot  be  called  a  powerful  story ;  bui 
it  is  pleasantly  written,  and  has  passages  of  some  beauty,  and  its  moral  is 
unmistakable.  Cordelia  Ashby  is  not  by  any  means  an  extraordinary  girl 
or  a  heroine ;  but  we  feel  interested  in  her,  and  are  gratified  to  find  how 
matters  imoothe  themselves  for  her  towards  the  end.  Mr.  Odiarne, 
Mayne  Wastell  and  Mrs.  Wastell,  are,  on  the  whole,  delineated  with  care 
-  and  insight;  and  the  incidents  (save,  indeed,  the  roll-throwing  at  the 
opening)  are  natural,  and  managed  with  a  good  deal  of  tact.  The  tone  is 
pure,  and  the  book  is  well  written  from  first  to  last  It  will  not  suit  those 
readers  who  have  learned  to  crave  sensation ;  but  then  there  must  still 
remain  a  considerable  number  who,  from  happy  circumstances,  have  not 
yet  been  educated  up  (or  down)  to  that  point. 

First  Love,  and  Punin  and  Baburin.  By  Ivan  S.  Turgenev,  D.C.L. 
Translated  from  the  Bussian,  by  permission  of  the  Author,  with  a 
Biographical  Introduction,  by  Sidney  Jeerold.  (W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.) 
Bussian  literature  is  yearly  becoming  more  familiar  to  us,  and  with 
Turgenev  we  may  be  said  to  be  now  fairly  well  acquainted.  His  peculiar 
power  of  developing  elements  of  intensest  dramatic  interest  out  of  the 
viost  ordinary  materials,  by  the  very  gradual  and  subtle  manner  in  which 
their  inevitable  operation  upon  each  other  is  exhibited ;  his  deUcate,  yet 
strong  and  clear,  delineations  of  character  touch  by  touch  as  they  speak 
and  act — ^the  progress  of  the  story  being  closely  dependent  on  this ;  his 
graceful  and  simple  yet  effective  and  suggestive  style,  ftdl  of  nuances  and 
shy  reserves,  which  express  far  more  than  bold  statement  could  ever  do  : 
these  we  have  leamed^rom  a  study  of  'Liza  '  and  other  works  to  associate 
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with  his  name.  In  the  present  Tolome  we  are  certainly  not  disappointed. 
The  two  stories  are  short — so  short  that  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  story- 
teller they  would  have  been  bat  sketches.  Tnrg^ney,  on  the  contnry,  has 
presented  us  with  complete  works  of  art,  miniatores  we  may  call  them, 
executed  with  all  the  care  and  freedom  only  possible  to  the  tme  master 

*  First  Loye  *  is  hardly  so  perfect  in  a  dnunatic  sense  as  *  Pdnin  and 
Babdrin,*  and  is  also  more  limited  in  interest ;  but  the  workmanship  is 
perfect — not  a  line  is  wasted.  In  *  Pdnin  *  we  certainly  have  an  original 
conception,  and  the  relations  of  'Babi!irin'  to  the  young  heroine  are 
treated  with  the  most  exquisite  tact.  Flavour  is  imparted  by  a  very  fine 
sense  of  the  irony  of  life  and  fate.  Incidentally,  of  course,  we  always 
learn  much  of  Russian  life  and  custom,  but  the  broad  human  elements 
are  cunningly  kept  in  the  foreground :  it  is  for  them  that  we  read.  Mr. 
Jerrold  has  clearly  done  the  work  of  translation  with  affectionate  zeal 
and  with  full  critical  knowledge.  We  do  not  realize  that  it  is  a  translation 
— and  this  is  saying  much.  His  biographic  sketch  of  Turg^nev  is  written 
with  discernment  and  sympathy :  we  are  made  in  some  degree  to  under 
stand  him  ahke  as  man  and  as  artist,  and  to  realize  in  a  general  way 
how  he  came  to  write  as  he  did. 

A  Real  Qusen,  A  Romance.  By  R.  E.  Francillon.  In  Three  Vols. 
(Ghatto  and  Windus.)     Mr.  Francillon  is  always  delicate  and  ingenious. 

*  A  Real  Queen,*  when  once  we  get  over  some  daring  improbabilitieB,  is 
simply  delightful.  The  idea  of  making  a  convict,  unjustly  imprisoned, 
effect  his  escape  and  find  refuge,  and  then,  for  his  own  reasons,  carry  off 
with  him  to  sea  the  young  lady  who  had  so  kindly  harboured  him,  is 
bold ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  good  that  comes  out*of  evil,  would  offend 
all  sense  of  justice  and  propriety.  We  must  not  scrutinize  too  closely  the 
processes  by  which  the  heroine,  landed  in  the  South  Pacific,  becomes 
queen  of  an  isolated  island,  nor  the  series  of  events  by  which  she  is  led  to 
return  to  her  native  land,  to  find  that  all  has  undergone  'a  wonderful  sea- 
change.'  Mr.  Francillon*s  triumph  lies  in  uniting  so  much  of  improba- 
bihty  and  high-fiown  romance,  with  so  much  that  is  real  and  true  to 
nature — so  much,  indeed,'^ihat  we  are  compelled  as  we  go  on  to  believe 
more  and  more  in  the  whole  affair — in  characters,  events,  and  the  rest. 
Some  minor  characters,  hke  Moldwarp,  are  uncommonly  well  done,  and 
the  whole  is  worked  up  with  the  utmost  care  and  artistic  skill  The  style 
is  such  as  few  novelists  nowadays  command. 

Meadow- Sweet;  or,  The  Wooing  of  Iphii.  A  Pastoral.  By  Edwin 
Whklpton,  Author  of  *  A  Lincolnshire  Heroine,'  Ac.  In  Three  Vols. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.)  This  novel  is  true  to  its  title.  It  is  a  northern 
pastoral,  redolent  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  aroma  of  the  fields.  But  it 
has  a  touch  of  tragedy,  too ;  and  original  views  of  human  nature.are  pre- 
sented to  us.  Old  farmer  Gowlamb  and  his  daughter,  Iphis — so  like,  yet 
so  unlike — are  doubtless  faithful  reproductions,  and  Ephraim  Sparrow  is 
certainly  not  a  conventional  hero.  What  strikes  us  about  them  most  is 
the  surprising  depth  of  feeling  of  which  they  are  capable,  notwithstanding 
ihe  rude  ways  in  which  they  are  apt  to  express  themselves.    The  sitoa- 
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tion  where  Ephraim  is  detected  escaping  from  his  interview  with  Iphis, 
and  is  shot  at  by  the  old  man,  is  well  managed,  no  less  than  the  conse- 
quences that  spring  from  it.  To  learn  what  these  were,  and  how  a  wilful 
lass  as  well  as  lad  will  have  her  way,  the  reader  must  go  to  the  volumes, 
in  which  they  will  not  only  find  an  attractive  piece  of  fiction,  but  gain 
much  insight  into  the  ways  of  the  northern  peasantry,  their  habits  and 
customs  and  folk-lore.  And  we  should  not  omit  to  add  that  Mr.  Whelpton 
renders  the  dialdct  well,  and  yet  not  with  slavish  literalness. 

A  Castle  in  Spain.  A  Novel  By  James  db  Mille.  (Chatto  and 
TVindus.)  Mr.  de  Mille  has  written  a  bright  and  vivacious  story,  with 
many  ghmpses  of  life  and  customs  in  Spain,  especially  in  Madrid.  He  is 
full  of  jokes  and  fan,  and  can  introduce  a  snatch  of  song  or  ballad  vdth 
full  effect.  Occasionally  he  seems  incUned  to  descend  into  trivial  matters 
in  conversation,  but  we  afterwards  discover  that  he  has  enough  of  resource 
to  make  his  dialogue  help  on  the  action.  He  understands  the  art  of  sug- 
gestion, and  he  has'  certainly  delineated  a  few  of  his  characters  well, 
notably  Talbot,  and  Harry,  and  Kate,  and  Dolores,  who  all,  in  the  language 
of  Artemus,  come  to  a  long  end  ;  and  we  must  not  omit  to  make  mention 
of  Don  Carlos.  The  story,  if  not  very  deep  and  original,  is  spirited  and 
full  of  humour,  and  we  can  in  full  confidence  recommend  it  in  this  hght. 

Charles  Dayrell,  a  Modem  'Bacchanal.  By  Henbt  Solly,  Author  of 
the  'Shepherd's  Dream,'  &c.  (ElHot  Stock.)  Mr.  Solly  never  writes 
without  a  lofty  moral  and  social  pm'pose.  He  has  the  welfare  of  the 
crowd  at  heart,  and  would  fain  help  to  throw  cheer  and  comfort  in  their 
path.  This  volume,  though  in  the  form  of  fiction,  embodies  a  vast  deal 
of  experience  and  thought,  and  it  sets  forth,  through  the  efforts  and 
successes  of  Charles'Dayrell,  a  true  method  by  which  the  masses  may  be 
won  from  false  Bacchanalianism  to  true — from  the  public-house  and  its 
accompaniments  to  innocent  pastime  and  music,  with  all  its  refining 
associations.  The  portraiture  of  Charles  Dayrell  is  good ;  so  are  those  of 
some  of  his  friends.  We  cannot  pause  to  tell  the  story  of  the  hero's 
love-affair,  and  how  his  patience  found  its  reward ;  for  that  we  must 
send  our  readers  to  the  book.  They  will  admit  that  it  is  a  good  story, 
though  it  is  a  story  witli  a  purpose. 

THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

The  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Christian  Church.  By  Professor  G.  Eeuss.  Translated 
by  D.  Hunter,  B.D.    Edinburgh :  J.  Gemmell. 

Professor  Beuss  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  present  gene* 
ration,  and  has  devoted  the  whole  of  his  long  and  active  life  to  the  study 
of  bibHcaJ  Hterature.  He  is  considered  the  father  of  the  school  of  *  higher 
criticism,'  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  which  are  Graf,  Kuenen, 
and  Welhausen.  What  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work  was  published  in  German  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
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annomicecl,  if  it  did  not  create,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings.  The  author  deemed  that  edition  nnsnitable  in  form  and 
method  of  treatment  to  Frenoh  readers,  and  therefore  adapted  the 
materials  of  the  German  edition  to  French  taste ;  and  the  present  trans- 
lation is  from  the  second  edition  of  the  French,  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections made  by  Professor  Beuss  for  a  fdtnre  third  edition. 

The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  he  wishes  in  his  treatment  of  his 
subject  to  be  the  historian  and  nothing  more ;  but  a  writer^s  principles 
will  reveal  themseWes  in  the  handling  of  facts  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the 
contrary.  Professor  Beuss  holds  that  the  formation  of  the  canon  was 
gradual,  and  extended  itself  over  several  centuries ;  and  that  writers  on 
the  subject  have  too  frequently  based  their  conclusions  on  proof- passages 
from  the  early  Fathers,  and  thus  assumed  the  existence  of  a  closed  canon 
at  a  very  early  period,  ignoring  altogether  its  historical  growth.  He 
grounds  his  discussion  not  on  single  passages,  but  on  the  general  position 
which  the  Scriptures  held  in  the  Christian  writings  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  would  regard  Dr.  Westcott*s  statement  that  'it  is  to  the  Church 
we  must  look  both  for  the  formation  and  proof  of  the  canon,*  as  being 
gimply  an  appeal  to  tradition. 

Our  readers  must  be  aware  that  of  all  the  questions  at  present  under 
discussion  touching  New  Testament  documents,  the  most  fundamental  in 
a  critical  point  of  view  is  that  respecting  their  age  and  genuineness.  Are 
these  records  really  as  old  as  the  Church  has  always  taken  them  to  be  ? 
Were  they  written  in  the  apostolic  age  ?  and  were  apostles  and  apostolic 
men  their  real  authors  ?  It  must  be  felt  by  all  who  have  duly  considered 
the  matter,  that  if  they  are  spurious  in  their  origin,  ^nd  of  a  date  so  late 
as  the  second  century,  they  would  lose  nearly  all  their  authority  and 
trustworthiness  as  histories  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Even  Strauss 
admitted  that  his  mythological  theory  would  be  exploded  if  these  writuigs 
could  be  proved  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear.  Hence  the  vital  importance  of  the  conflict  which  has  been  waged 
respecting  the  date  of  the  canon,  i.^.,  the  recognition  as  authoritafive  and 
inspired  of  the  New  Testament  records.  We  have  deemed  it  best,,  there- 
fore, to  confine  our  review  of  this  work  to  this  one  point  as  forming  the 
keystone  to  the  whole. 

Professor  Beuss  commences  his  historical  inquiry  with  the  testimony 
of  the  earliest  extra-canonical  authorities  down  to  the  year  180,  e,g,,  the 
evidence  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.  He  admits  that  they  allude 
to  New  Testament  writings,  but  maintains  that  they  did  not  quote  them 
as  possessing  any  exclusive  authority  or  specific  value  different  frx>m  their 
context;  that  they  speak  of  them  as  documents  still  belonging  to  the 
churches  to  which  they  were  severally  addressed,  and  that  the  occasional 
quotations  made  by  them  of  the  words  of  Christ  are  so  inaccurate  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  taken  from  written  or  oral  * 
sources,  thereby  clearly  showing  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  autho- 
ritative, and  that  there  could  be  as  yet  no  exact  idea  of  canonical  Gospels; 
that,  in  fact,  tradition  was  valued  with  the  same  amount  of  confidence  and 
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anthority.  He  therefore  rejects  altogether  the  traditional  opinion  that  a 
canon  of  New  Testament  writings  more  or  less  complete  existed  from  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  Such  a  notion  arose,  according  to  Professor 
Beuss,  from  an  error  of  common  occurrence,  viz.,  that  when  the  canon 
was  completed  the  long  and  flnctnating  history  of  its  formation  was  for- 
gotten, and  it  was  therefore  naturally  assumed  that  the  New  Testament 
writings  were  admitted  into  the  canon  contemporaneously,  and  not  suc- 
cessively and  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  struggle. 

He  next  passes  under  review  the  authorities  hetween  180  and  180,  the 
most  important  of  whom  are  Papias,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  the  works 
of  Anaxagoras,  the  *  Pastor  *  of  Hermas,  and,  last  of  all,  Justin  Martyr, 
whom  he  resen^es  for  a  special  examination,  and  whose  definite  and  direct 
testimony  he  finds  it  hard  to  square  with  his  own  theory.  Justin  con- 
stantly speaks  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  apostles,  which  he  also  calls  Gospels, 
He  moreover  states  that  they  were  read  in  public  worship  every  Sunday 
along  with  the  Prophets,  that  these  memoirs  contained  all  that  concerns 
the  life  of  the  Savioiur,  and  that  they  were  composed  by  the  apostles  and 
their  companions.  But  according  to  Professor  Beuss,  these  memoirs  are 
not  our  OospelSf  but  the  Memoirs,  or  Gospel,  of  Peter,  to  which  Origen  and 
Eusebius  refer;  and  the  inspiration  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  this 
period  meant  simply  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ  promised  to  all 
His  disciples,  and  not  to  the  apostles  in  particular.  If  the  above  state- 
ments do  not  prove  that  Justin  was  a  reader  of  our  Evangelists,  we  agree 
with  Professor  Charteris  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  would  prove  it ;  and 
we  would  add  that  the  fact  of  their  being  read  every  Sunday  in  public 
worship  along  with  the  Prophets  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  possessed 
an  authority  which  was  practically  canonical ;  we  say  practically  so,  for 
the  real  question  at  issue,  it  seems,  to  us  is  not  whether  these  writers  used 
the  term  canon,  or  on  what  ground  certain  writings  were  regarded  as  possess- 
ing specific  authority,  or  whether  the  Church  or  any  section  of  it  adopted 
a  definite  canon ;  but  whether  there  was  a  certain  class  of  writings  which 
by  a  tacit  understanding  was  held  to  possess  such  an  authority  and  to 
occupy  what  amounted  practically  to  a  canonical  position,  and  whether 
these  writings  constituted  a  portion  at  least  of  the  collection  to  which  the 
term  canon,  in  its  more  exact  and  scientific  meaning,  was  afterwards 
applied.  The  statements  of  Justin  leave  but  little  doubt  on  this  point. 
Even  Dr.  Davidson  says  *  Justin  Martjr  knew  some  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels — the  first  and  the  third ;  the  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Mark's  is  but  small  *  (p.  99).  We  readily  admit  that  their  notions  of  in- 
spiration and  of  the  canon  were  vague  and  indefinite,  and  were  accom- 
panied therefore  with  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  their  application ;  but 
this  should  not  be  allowed  to  disprove  their  existence.  It  required  the 
three  great  events  whidi  speedily  followed  to  reduce  these  ideas  into  a 
more  accurate  form,  viz.,  the  rise  of  heresy  rendered  it  necessary  for  them 
to  decide  what  documents  they  were  to  defend ;  the  formation  of  a  Catholic 
Church,  those  according  to  which  they  were  to  live  and  teach  as  a  com- 
munity of  churches ;  the  outbreak  of  persecution,  those  for  which  they 
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were  prepared  to  die.  And  henceforth  we  find  a  collection  ^Hiich  assumed 
a  canonical  form,  and  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  holy  and  intpired;  and 
this  collection  was  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  gospel  and  the  episiU, 
The  first  was  complete,  containing  the  four  Gospels ;  the  second  incom- 
plete, containing  all  hut  the  seven  disputed  Epistles.  It  is  certain  that 
the  written  records  would  not  he  at  first  divided  and  subdivided  into  a 
•lassified  form  with  specific  names,  but  that  they  were  grouped  together 
under  one  general  designation.  Is  it  -not  probable  therefore  that  the 
Memoirs  of  Justin  contained,  in  great  part  at  least,  the  materials  which, 
by  the  influences  above  mentioned,  became  afterwards  divided  into  gospels 
and  epUtles  f  for  Justin  says  that  they  were  written  '  by  the  apostles  and 
their  companions.'  In  other  words,  that  we  have  a  proof,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  highly  satisfactory,  that  the  New  Testament  writings 
are  as  old  as  the  Church  has  always  regarded  them.  We  are  compelled 
therefore  to  reject  Beuss*  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  testimony  of 
Justin  Martyr.  Wliat  we  have  said  will  enable  our  readers  fully  to  under- 
stand the  author's  standpoint. 

However  much  we  may  disagree  with  its  conclusions,  we  gladly  and 
emphatically  acknowledge  that  as  a  reasoned,  historical,  and  logical  treat- 
ment of  the  formation  and  course  of  the  canon,  this  treatise  is  unsuipassed, 
and  remains  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
It  is  a  model  of  historical  insight,  mastery  of  facts,  and  logical  arrange- 
ment. It  cannot  fail  to  give  a  new  conception  of  the  canon  to  the  readers 
ef  ordinary  works  upon  the  subject.  They  may  be  disappointed  and 
astonished  that  the  closing  of  the  canon  was  so  late,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  will  be  surprised  and  strengthened  by  the  striking  consensus  of 
opinion  on  the  question. 

The  proof-sheets  of  the  translation  have  been  revised  throughout  by  the 
author ;  we  have  therefore  a  twofold  guarantee  for  the  accmracy  of  the 
version. 

Biblical  Study:  its  Principlei,  Methods,  and  History.  With 
a  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Reference.  By  G.  A.  Brigos, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  &c.,  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  appearance  of  so  many  volumes  dealing  ^th  biblical  studies,  and 
•oming  from  many  different  quarters  of  the  theological  world,  is  but  one 
of  many  indications  that  the  subject  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  primary 
importance.  Whatever  else  may  be  alarming  in  the  intellectual  condition 
and  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  this  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded  than 
as  a  token  for  good ;  and  notwithstanding  that  there  is  much  that  we  may 
regret  in  the  spirit  and  bias  with  which  these  studies  are  prosecuted  in 
certain  quarters,  we  have  confidence  enough  in  the  native  force  of  truth 
to  believe  that  everything  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  most  thoroughgoing 
discussion,  provided  it  is  conducted  with  the  candour  and  honesty  which 
the  nature  of  the  subject  demands.  Mr.  Briggs  is  fully  aUve  to  the  dignity 
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of  the  subject,  and  to  the  gravity  of  the  crises  through  which  biblical 
studies  are  passing ;  and  the  Tolome  before  us  is  a  noteworthy  book  as 
indicating  an  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  bibUcal  and  theological 
study  in  America.  While  it  is  the  product  of  the  author's  experience  as  a 
student  of  the  Bible  and  a  teacher  of  theological  students  in  bibUcal  study, 
it  forms  an  excellent  guide  for  educated  laymen  who  are  desirous,  of 
having  the  results  of  ripe  critical  scholarship  presented  in  a  clear  and 
readable  form.  It  is  characterized  by  excellence  of  style  and  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  will  go  far  to  redeem  the  charge  brought  against  English 
biblical  scholarship  of  being  so  sadly  behind  the  breadth  and  thoroughness 
which  has  been  long  ago  reached  in  Germany.  Dr.  Briggs  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  biblical  scholars  in  America,  and  his 
studies,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Germany,  give  great  weight  and 
authority  to  his  statements. 

His  standpoint  is  that  of  the  higher  criticism  upon  its  Evangehcal  side. 
He  is  a  faithful  son  of  the  symbolic  theology  of  the  Beformation  period* 
and  represents  a  strong  reaction  against  the  dogmatic  scholasticism  of  the 
later  Puritan  teaching.  He  is  a  Puritan  of  the  school  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  rather  than  of  that  of  John  Owen.  There  is  much  in  his  very 
pronounced  Evangelical  spirit  and  reverence  for  the  Bible  to  reassure  his 
readers,  and  not  a  little  to  startle  them  in  the  principles  and  conclusions 
which  he  resolutely  maintains.  There  runs  throughout  these  essays  an 
appeal  to  authority  and  an  assertion  of  independence  which  are  difficult  to 
reconcile — a  beUef  in  the  Beformation  '  mystic '  side  by  side  with  appre- 
ciation of  the  labours  of  the  '  higher  critic'  He  has  to  us  the  appearance 
of  one  wishing,  and  at  the  same  time  hesitating,  to  launch  away  from  the 
old  moorings.  It  will  be  hard  for  *the  brethren'  in  the  more  conservative 
churches  of  the  United  States  to  understand  his  position.  In  this  aspect 
his  work  resembles  Myer's  *  CathoHc  Theology '  and  the  writings  of  Pro- 
fessors Ladd  and  Bobertson  Smith.  This  faithfulness  to  the  authority  of 
the  scriptures,  combined  with  a  desire  to  affirm  his  fidelity  to  the  symbols, 
furnish  him  with  a  clear  vantage-ground  both  of  attack  and  defence. 

After  a  very  complete  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  biblical  study, 
and  of  the  divisions  of  exegetical  theology.  Dr.  Briggs  advances  to  the 
important  questions  of  *The  Canon,*  *  Inspiration,'  *The  Bible  Text,^ 
and  *  BibUcal  Criticism.'  •  The  chapter  on  the  *  Higher  Criticism*  is  very 
complete,  constituting'at  once  a  history  and  a  defence.  Those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  bibhcal  questions  will  not  find  much  with  which  they  are 
not  already  familiar ;  but  the  learning  scattered  over  the  pages  of  German 
and  English  writers  is  here  marshalled  with  so  much  skill  and  method  as 
to  render  these  chapters  extremely  valuable.  The  chapters  on  'The 
Interpretation  of  Scripture  *  (X.)  and  *  Biblical  Theology  *  (XI.)  form  an 
important  contribution  to  our  theological  Hterature.  They  could  be 
written  only  by  one  who  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  The  scope  and  accuracy 
of  their  learning  are  as  wide  and  exact  as  anything  in  the  best  German 
Introductions,  while  their  practical  adaptedness  to  a  student's  require- 
ments is  thoroughly  American  in  directness,  orderly  arrangement,  and 
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that  sense  of  proportion  the  lack  of  which  is  so  patent  and  tantalizing  in 
most  German  productions. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  author  if  we  did  not  emphasize  the  deeply 
rehgious  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  the  whole  yolume.  A  critic  of 
great  boldness,  not  infrequently  alarming  in  the  freedom  with  which  the 
sacred  word  is  handled,  he  is  at  the  same  time  full  of  genuine  reyerence 
and  hearty  faith.  Although  the  style  is  severe,  it  sometimes  glows  with 
a  fervour  and  eloquence  which  reminds  us  of  the  earlier  Reformers.  One's 
feelings  are  hot  ruffled  by  any  traces  of  pedantry,  and  one  rises  from  the 
book  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  been  deaUng  with  a  writer  of  the  most 
transparent  honesty,  and  whose  free  excursions  are  perhaps  all  the  bolder 
because  he  refuses  to  break  with  the  historic  symbols,  upon  the  broad  in- 
terpretation of  which  he  feels  himself  strong,  against  both  the  dogmatism 
of  the  schools  and  the  narrow  interpretations  of  popular  theology. 

The  carefully  arranged  *  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Reference  for  Biblical 
Study  *  which  is  appended  to  the  volume  frurnishes  a  most  valuable  appa- 
ratus. The  list  contains  a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  works  upon  the 
subject  in  all  languages  and  belonging  to  all  schools.  It  is  also  clear  that 
it  is  not  the  rechauffe  of  a  bookseller's  stock,  but  the  result  of  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  demands  of  a  library  during  many  years  of  careful 
labour ;  and  it  can  therefore  be  strongly  recommended  to  the  theological 
student  as  a  thoroughly  reUable  guide. 

The  Book  of  Psalms.     Translated  by  the  Eev.  T.  E.  Cheyne. 
Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Go. 

The  professed  object  of  the  present  edition  is  to  enable  the  lovers  of 
literature  to  read  tlie  Psalter  inteUigently  and  wit^h  pleasure ;  and  we 
venture  to  add  that  it  will  be  with  profit  also  if  they  give  heed  to  what 
the  author  states  with  so  much  truth  and  appropriateness,  viz.,  that  the 
best  introduction  to  this  ancient  hymnal  is  the  practice  of  free  and  unre- 
strained private  devotion ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  reader  can 
place  himself  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry  which  was  the 
fr«e  and  unpremeditated  outburst  of  the  moral  and  religious  thoughts  and 
fbelings  of  the  human  soul.  These  spiritual  songs  were  regarded  by  their 
authors  not  so  much  as  vehicles  of  revelation  or  messages  frt>m  God,  as 
the  product  of  conscious,  loving,  personal  communion  with  the  Father  of 
spirits.  It  is  by  means  of  such  an  attitude  of  the  soul,  therefore,  that 
their  deeper  meaning  can  be  seized  and  interpreted.  Mr.  Cheyne,  while 
not  underrating  the  value  of  rhythmic  effect,  has  rightly  guarded  against 
sacrificing  a  hteral  rendering  of  the  original  to  rhythmic  melody.  A 
correct  and  accurate  version  of  the  original  text  is  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  most  faithful  reproduction  of  the  rhythms  of  the  past.  He  has 
also  had  the  courage  to  emend  the  text  where  in  his  opinion  the  sense 
imperatively  demanded  it.  This,  however,  has  been  done  very  sparingly 
as  compared  with  the  editions  of  Olshausen,  Bickell,  Bruston,andGraetz. 
Mr.  Cheyne  must  feel  as  all  feel  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject* 
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that  the  need  for  a  satisfoctoiy  Hebrew  text,  placed  upon  a  secure  and  scien- 
tific footing,  by  carefully  classifying  according  to  date  and  intrinsic  worth 
all  extant  MSS.,  and  by  a  zealous  search  for  new  ones,  by  comparing  the 
Samaritan,  Aramaic,  and  Greek  versions,  and  by  a  discriminating  perusal 
of  Talmndic  and*Masoretic  sources,  is  infinitely  more  pressing  and  im- 
portant than  the  need  for  a  revised  translation  ;  for  a  satisfactory  revision 
can  never  take  place  until  we  have  first  secured  a  satisfactory  text.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  immense  stores  have  been  already  collected  for  this 
great  undertaking.  The  specimens  of  Assyrian  and  Accadian  poetry  are 
highly  instructive  and  convenient  for  those  who  have  not  access  to  Sayce*s 
'Becords  of  the  Fast,'  and  Lenormant*s  'l^tudes  Accadiennes.*  They 
shew  on  the  one  hand  that  *  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  characteristic  of 
the  Psalms '  was  much  more  widely  spread  than  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  alone  would  lead  one  to  suppose  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  '  spirit  of 
holiness '  was  educating  and  moving  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  the  sacred  poetry  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  lacked  the  spiritual  force 
and  prophetic  outlook  which  are  the  distinctive  features  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
As  Mr.  Gheyne  observes,  we  have  only  the  germs  of  the  higher  poetry  in 
Babylon,  and  not  more.  The  author  regards  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  as 
void  of  any  critical  value,  for  which  most  of  his  readers  may  be  already 
prepared ;  but  we  fear  many  of  them  will  be  shocked  at  finding  the  name 
of  David,  in  connection  with  the  Psalms,  being  reduced  to  '  a  mere  symbol 
for  a  certain  bold  originality  of  style  combined  with  a  deeply  devotional 
spirit,'  and  at  its  being  regarded  '  as  a  great  reUef  to  realize  that  only  a 
very  small  number  can  be  Davidic'  This  view  is  based,  in  our  opinion) 
upon  too  narrow  a  foundation,  viz.,  upon  the  contrast  between  the  David 
of  the  historical  books  and  the  David  of  the  psalms  ascribed  to  him.  We 
readily  admit  that  it  seems  to  us  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible, 
that  David,  during  his  busy,  stormy  life,  should  have  written  all  the 
psalms  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  there  is  a  mean  between  the  traditional 
views  held  by  many  and  the  critical  standpoint  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  which  it 
would  be  safe  to  follow.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  shut  ourselves  up  to  the 
conclusions  of  either  Ewald  or  Kuenen.  Besides,  we  know  too  little  of 
the  whole  scope  of  David's  life  to  adopt  it  as  a  criterion  in  this  matter. 
And  further,  the  difference  between  men's  Uves  as  generally  understood, 
and  that  portrayed  in  their  writings — Carlyle,  whose  opinion  is  quoted,  may 
serve  as  an  example — is  such  that  we  must  not  be  too  confident  in  inferring 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  author  does  not  gain  much,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  in  regarding  the  imprecatory  psalms  as  uttered  in  the  name  of  the 
nation  and  not  of  an  individual  Israelite ;  he  simply  eliminates  the  element 
of  personal  vindictiveness,  but  the  unchristian  spirft  remains.  The 
translation  is  characterized  by  most  of  the  excellences  that  one  would 
naturally  expect  from  the  author  of  the  *  Translation  of  Isaiah.'  Such 
an  exact  and  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  is  the  fi*uit  of  wide  and 
mature  scholarship.  By  comparing  it  with  the  labours  of  others  in  the 
same  field,  we  soon  become  aware  how  far  removed  from  the  sense  of  the 
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original  even  ike  best  attempts  of  his  predecessoxs  liave  been*  There  are 
some  renderings  which  seem  to  ns  more  than  problematic,  bnt  the 
excellences  of  the  Tersion  are  so  numerous  that  any  reasonable  critic  must 
be  abundantly  satisfied.  The  notes  at  the  end  of  Uie  volume  are  excellent, 
but  they  are  too  brief.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  readings  adopted, 
Ac.»  were  explained  and  justified. 

The   Theological  Library.    1$  Dogma  a  Necessity  f     By  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Mbyrick,  M.  A.  Does  God  A  nswer  Prayer  J 
By  the  Bev.  MoGhbtnb  Edgar,  M.A.    How  is  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus   Depicted   in   the  Gospels    and   Epistles  ?      Bj 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Whitblaw,  M.A.,  D.D.  .  Is  God  Know- 
able  f     By  the  Bev.  J.  Inveroch,  M.A.     Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 
These  new  volumes  of  the  Theological  Library  efficiently  sustain  the 
professions  and  the  character  of  the  series.  Concise  handbooks  like  these, 
treating  the  vital  theological  questions  of  the  day,  taking  the  standpoint 
of  intelligent  EvangeUoal  doctrine,  and  written  in  the  light  of  recent 
speculations,  will  to  many  be  invaluable.    They  present  summaries   of 
argument  to  those  otherwise  unable  to  examine  it    Each  of  these  tiiree 
volumes  opens  out  large  fields  of  discussion  which  we  cannot  of  course 
enter.    Mr.  Meyrick  is  a  clergyman,  and  writes  chiefly  for  the  necessities 
of  his  own  Church.  He  propounds  doubtful  claims  for '  tlie  Church,*  with- 
out, however,  defining  what  tJie  Church  was  and  is,  or  how  it  formed  the 
creeds  for  which  its  authority  is  claimed.     '  The  creeds,'  we  are  told, 
are  '  the  Church's  interpretations  of  Scripture.'    Which  Church,  or  which 
Father,  or  Council,  or  Theologian  ?  we  ask.    Is  it  not  time  that  this 
assertion  of  unverifiable  claims  should  cecuie  ?    Thus  Mr.  Meyrick  claims 
dogmatic  authority  for  the  Book  of  Conmion  Prayer — and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  ask  for  which  of  its  doctrines  ? — ^also  for  the  three  creeds,  in- 
cluding the  Athanasian.    The  bishops,  he  says,  are  guardians  of  dogma. 
Again  we  ask,  which  of  the  bishops,  and  which  of  the  dogmas?    Is  it 
not  possible  to  vindicate  the  importance  of  dogma  in  the  Christian  Ufe 
without  cumbering  the  claim  with  a  vindication  of  the  sufficiency  of  a 
specific  Church  as  its  guardian,  and  one  whose  guardianship  jUst  now  and 
indeed  throughout  its  history  can  scarcely  be  deemed  very  satisfactory? 
Mr.  Kdgar,  with  much  acuteness  and  strength,  meets  the  objections  urged 
by  sceptical  philosophy  against  prayer  to  a  pei*sonal  God.    His  book  is 
eminently  able  and  fair.    Dr.  Whitelaw  supplies  a  handbook  of  New 
Testament  Christology,  and  maintains  the  supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
It  deala  with«(l)  the  Pre-existence,  (2)  the  Incarnation,  (3>  the  manifest 
earthly  Life  of  Christ.    The-  scriptural  evidence  for  each  is  adduced 
in  a  somewhat  scholastic  form,  and  sometimes,  as  concerning  Uie  Trinity, 
with  an  over-statement,  which  attempts  exact  conceptions  where  such 
are  not  possible.    Bnt  the  volume  is  a  valuable  one.    Mr.  Inveroch*s 
volume  is  singularly  able.     Following  in  the  lines  of  Professor  Fisher^ 
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recent  book,  he  bases  his  demonstrations  on  the  recognition  of  personaHty 
in  men  as  something  above  and  beyond  their  constituent  elements,  and 
whatever  they  may  prodace  beyond  that  is  the  cognition  of  science. 
Shakespeare  is  not  accounted  for  when  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
man  or  when  the  products  of  his  genius — words,  thoughts,  pictures  of 
.  life  and  character— are  analyzed.  The  personality  is  more  than  the  pro- 
duct, and  without  it  we  cannot  account  for  the  product.  All  the  great 
things  of  human  history  have  been  wrought  not  by  laws,  but  by  per- 
sonaHties.  Dean  Mansel  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  acutely  criticized,  and 
the  arbitrary  inconsequences  of  the  latter  pointed  out  The  chapter  on 
Agnosticism  is  very  able  ;  those  on  the  search  after  God— the  Hebrew 
Solution,  the  Greek  Solution,  and  the  Christian  Solution— are  fresh  and 
forcible.  As  a  handbook  for  more  earnest  questioners  and  doubters,- this 
httle  volume  is  one  of  distinctive  value  and  abihty. 

A  Narrative  of  EvenU  connected  with  the  Publication  of  the 
*  Tracts  for  the  Times.*  With  an  Introduction  and 
Supplement  extending  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William 
Palmer.    Bivingtons. 

Mr.  Palmer's  narrative  first  appeared  in  1848,  and  excited  a  good  deai 
of  attention  as  a  history  by  one  of  its  authors  of  the  remarkable  move- 
ment which  originated  in  Oxford  ten  years  previously.  It  has  long  been  out 
of  print.  The  Introduction  and  Supplement  are  interesting,  not  because 
of  any  distinctive  historical  information  such  as  the  original  work  con- 
veyed, but  chiefly  as  the  judgments  of  one  whose  authority  is  indubitable 
upon  the  statements  that  have  been  made  during  the  last  forty  years, 
while  the  historical  record  of  the  Oxford  movement  has  been  forming. 

Concerning  the  author,  we  must  say  that  he  does  not  appear  to  us  ta 
have  at  any  time  been  characterized  by  great  judicial  faculty,  and  that 
his  defects  in  this  respect  are  more  apparent  in  his  Introduction,  &c.,  than 
in  the  original  narrative.  We  should  judge  him  to  be  one  of  those  men 
in  whom  even  large  reading  and  scholarship  do  not  control  the  perfervid 
impulse  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  and  the  enthusiasm  does  much 
to  blind  the  judgment.  We  meet,  for  example,  with  such  statements  as 
these  :  *  It,'  the  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  *  was  signed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  heads  of  families.  They  might  have  been 
millions  if  the  committee  had  not  felt  anxious  to  restrict  overwhelming 
multitudes  from  joining.  The  Church  of  England  at  once  rose  from  her 
deep  depression,  and  found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  the  nation  was 
unanimous  in  devotion  to  the  old  and  established  faith  and  worship* 
(p.  52).  Bishop  Wilberforce  '  would  be  in  the  evening  hundreds  ofmilet 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  morning  labours,  still  occupied  in  his  great 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  after  having  spoken  and  preached  in 
numerous  placet  on  his  way'  (p.  264).  Again,  concerning  Newman's 
disciples,  'They  probably  never  agam  beheved  firmly  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  they  were  henceforth  open  to  the  temptations  and  sjpbistries 
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of  the  author  of  evil  *  (p.  70).    We  ore  not,  therefore,  soxprised  to  hear  of 

*  the  fury  of  political  dissent,*  of  the  difficulties  and  (in  1833)  declining 
state  of  the  Dissenting  interest,  their  *  numerical  weakness,*  &c.  *  Non- 
conformists ordinarily  merely  follow  the  religion  of  their  fathers  without 
any  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Church.  Of  their  teachers  I  cannot  make 
the  same  remark.  .  .  The  Dissenting  argument  depends  on  Uiis  misstate- 
ment  or  exaggeration  [that  the  tendency  of  Anglicanism  is  towards  Borne] 
at  present '  (p.  272).  '  The  Liberation  Society  is  ably  directed  by  nn- 
sorupulous  and  irreligious  or  bigoted  men  *  (p.  274).  *  The  English 
Government  has  for  the  last  half-century  been  without  religions  principles, 
and  has  habitually  disregarded  religious  considerations'  (p.  280).  Of 
course  the  writer  indulges  in  unqualified  vituperation  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the 
Abolition  of  Church  Rates,  the  Dissenters*  Marriage  Act,  the  opening  of 
the  universities.  These  measures,  which  most  reasonable  men  now 
regard  as  simply  just,  he  denounces  as  utterly  godless  and  unprincipled. 
This  is  hardly  the  tone  of  an  impartial  historian,  and  its  febrile  irritation 
sadly  detracts  from  the  historical  value  of  the  narrative.  One  or  two 
points  are  clear,  however.  The  Anglican  movement  began  in  1833  by 
an  Oxford  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Church  Principles.     The 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times '  originated  independently,  and  were  a  purely 
personal  device  of  Newman*8.  Further,  the  feeling  and  purpose  of  the 
Anglican  movement  hi^  from  the  beginning  been  hostile  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  against  which  no  one  has  written  harder  things  than  Palmer  and 
Newman.  As  with  Laud,  the  object  has  been  to  create  a  second  Bome  at 
Lambeth — a  Bome  without  its  abuses.  The  tendency  of  Anglicanism  is 
another  thing,  and  has  its  parallel  in  the  policy  of  Laud.  It  has  actually 
been,  and  still  is,  the  most  potent  of  Bomish  propagandas.  It  points  the 
way,  although  it  does  not  walk  in  it ;  it  generates  the  spirit,  although  it 
protests  against  that  special  embodiment  of  it.  As  Mr.  Palmer  suggests 
concerning  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,*  it  is  '  the  tendency,  if  not  to 
Bomanism  itself,  yet  to  the  greatest  possible  approximation  towards  its 
views  and  practices.'  Mr.  Palmer  should  not  be  so  severe  against  the 
Liberation  Society,  since  he  tells  us  that  even  in  the  Anglican  Association 
of  1833  *  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  which  some  of  our  friends  seemed  to  regard 
as  an.eviL*  What  is  permissible  opinion  in  a  bishop  is  rank  heresy  in  a 
curate.  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  that  he  refused  the  office  of  president  of  a 
new  organization  of  Churchmen  '  because  I  foimd  an  invincible  repug- 
nance to  act  with  Evangelicals  even  in  maintenance  of  common  objects ' 
(p.  246).  But  then  he  is  not  a  Dissenter.  Some  curious  information  is 
given  about  Newman,  especially  on  pp.  236-8.  *  It  appears  that  be  was 
always  unable  to  determine  intellectually  where  the  truth  lay,  and  that 
he  yielded  at  last  to  an  imaginary  and  enthusiastic  impulse  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  celestiaL*  '  The  fault  of  this  collapse  lay  in  some  degree  at 
his  own  door,  his  immovable  obstinacy  and  his  rashness  .  .  •  He  was 
detached  from^the  Church.    He  was  like  the  shepherd  "  that  seeth  the 
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wolf  coming  and  leavelb  the  sheep  aiid  fleeUi/'  whoso  own  the  fiheep  ai'e 
not.' 

We  have  read  the  book  with  much  interest,  and  have,  as  often  before, 
been  greatly  struck  with  the  onesided,  emotional,  inconsequent  character 
of  the  men  who  are  affected  by  such  movements,  and  who  lead  them. 
As  we  liad  occasion  to  remark  concerning  another  of  the  men  of  1688, 
'  •  to  us  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  have  gone  to  Bome, 
or  being  there  why  he  should  have  returned.'  Protestant  members  of- 
our  Free  Churches  will  find  in  this  strange  narrative  one  of  the  strongest 
corroborations  of  their  own  judgments  concerning  the  AngUcan  move- 
ment 

An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Supper  New  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  trenchant  and  cogent  polemic  against  all  sacerdotal  views 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  whether,  the  Transubstantiation  of  Rome,  the 
Consubstantiation  of  Luther,  Uhe  Real  Objective  Presence'  of  the 
Anghcan,  or  *  the  Real  Spiritual  Presence '  of  the  sacramentarian.  The 
theses  which  the  author  maintains  are  (1)  '  That  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  no 
literal  sacrifice,  but  a  sacred  sacrificial  meal '  (like  the  Passover  supper 
after  the  Passover  sacrifice) ;  (2)  *  That  the  table  is  no  altar,  but  an  honest, 
simple  table  at  which  people  were  intended  and  used  to  sit  or  recline ; ' 
(8)  *  That  no  priest  whatiever  is  required,  only  some  responsible  person  to 
preside ; '  (4)  '  That  kneeling  is  quite  unessential — it  may  be  eaten  more 
appropriately  sitting ; '  (5)  '  That  the  evening  is  clearly  the  most  appro- 
priate time  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  since  no  Jew  would  have  dared 
to  alter  the  time  for  eating  the  Paschal  supper.'  These  theses  are  main- 
tained with  great  strength  and  acuteness;  indeed  the  writer  literally 
pulverizes  the  sacerdotal  ideas  against  which  his  arguments  are  directed. 
SoripturCi  common  sense,  history,  and  spiritual  congruity  are  all  brought 
to  bear  with  a  somewhat  rough  but  overwhelming  force  against  each.  Of 
course  the  argument  consisting  of  cumulative  details  cannot  be  reproduced 
here,  or  even  touched.  We  can  only  say  that  it  should  carry  conviction 
to  every  xmbiassed  mind.  The  novelty  which  the  writer  claims  is  in  the 
interpretation  which  he  puts  upon  the  verb  'to  be '  in  the  phrase,  *  This 
is  my  body.'  He  thinks  that  the  only  literal  and  satisfactory  meaning  of 
it  is,  *  This  is  the  equivalent  of  my  dead  body  and  shed  blood.'  This  is 
scarcely  the  novelty  that  he  supposes;  and  its  ^*^^rence  from  the  sym- 
boHoal  idea  of  ordinary  evangehcal  interpretation  does  not  seem  to  us  of 
great  moment.  We  have  no  objection  to  it ;  the  usus  loqiiendi  no  doubt 
justifies  it;  but  it  carries  no  great  force  of  argument  additional  to  the 
ordinary  interpretation.  It  strDces  us  as  an  overwrought  hterahsm,  which 
BO  insisted  ux>on  is  not  without  its  own  oharaoteristio  perils.  The  value  of 
the  book,  and  it  is  very  great,  is  in  its  utter  demolition  of  all  sacerdotal 
arguments  and  claims. 

NO.  CLVUI.  81 
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L*Evolution  lieligieme  Contetnporaine  chez  les  Anglais^  la 
Americaina  et  les  Ilindous,  Par  Le  Comte  Goblet 
D'Alviella,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  Bepresentants 
de  Belgique.  Paris :  Germer,  Bailliere  et  Cie.;  London: 
D.  Nutt. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  yolume.    Tlio  whole  question  of  religioos  de- 
Telopment  is  treated  in  strict  relation  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  exact  effect  of  the  rising  evolntionist 
ideas  on  the  religious  sentiment,  which  is  demonstrated  to  hold  a  primary 
place  in  human  nature.    The  author's  leading  purpose  is  to  establish  that 
reason  and  religion  are  not  necessarily  in  antagonism ;  it  suffices  to  re- 
cognize that  their  action  is  exercised  in  different  spheres  of  human  activity. 
He  traces  the  tendency  and  effects  of  English  philosophy  from  the  time 
of  Hobbes,  the  rise  and  influence  of  Deism,  of  which  Lord  Gherbury  was 
the  first  systematic  exponent,  and  Gibbon  the  last ;  and  makes  some  in- 
genious suggestions  regarding  its  bearing  on  theological  development. 
He  has  read  extensively  in  this  line  of  literature,  but  has  not  apparently 
made  acquaintance  with  Dr.  John  Hunt's  helpful  volumes.   Later,  he  dis- 
cusses at  great  length,  and  with  keen  insight  for  most  part,  the  teach- 
ings of  Comte,  Mill,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Matthew  Arnold,  Carlylet 
Emerson,  and  the  rest;  considering  how  positivism  and  transcendentalism 
have  affected  each  other.    Mr.  F.  Harrison  has  been  studied  as  well  as 
M.  Littr^.    In  the  last  section  the  mutual  influences  of  EngHsh  thought 
and  religion  and  Hindoo  thought  and  religion  are  estimated,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  accounted  for.    But  what  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  the  greatest  interest  to  English  readers  is  the  Count's  reports  of 
English  preachers  of  note,  whom  he  heard  during  a  visit  to  England, 
amongst  others.  Dr.  Martineau  (by  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
impressed),  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  and  many  others.    His  study  of  the 
various  divisions  of  reUgious  England  was  evidently  intelligent,  "close,  and 
liberal.    But  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  in  such  a  work  as  this  that 
no  errors  or  misconceptions  should  creep  in.    The  author  errs  in  tracing 
the  existence  of  the  English  Broad  Church  party  so  exclusively  to  the 
influence  of  Coleridge — other  things  co-operated  to  that  i*esult ;  and  it  is 
very  strange  that  while  so  much  space  is  devoted  to  Drs.  Temple  and  Jowett 
and  Rowland  Williams  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Mr.  Maurice 
and  his  followers,  who  on  the  side  of  spiritual  sensitiveness,  regard  for 
dogma  as  the  historical  evidence  and  deposit  of  religious  experience,  and 
keen  concern  for  the  condition  of  the  poor,  remain  the  true  product  of  tlie 
Ooleridgean  impulse  in  the  Church  of  England — a  party  still  represented 
by  Canon  Fremantle,  Canon  Lyttelton,  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies,  and  their 
fHends.    The  author  is  pretty  accurate  in  his  characterization  of  the  High 
Church  movement ;  but  he  should  have  named  Hurrell  Froude  instead  of 
the  historian  Froude  as  one  of  the  leaders  alongside  of  Pusey  and  Newman 
and  Keble.     Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  will  not  deem  himself  honoured  by  this  as- 
sociation.    The  p  )pition  and  character  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
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and  of  the  Congregational  Union  are  very  well  indicated  ;  bat  it  is  rather 
too  muoh  to  assert  that  nowadays  the  Liberation  Society  finds -itself,  like 
Othello,  '  its  occupation  gone.*  '  En  fait,*  he  writes,  '  Tagitation  poor  la 
separation  de  TJ^glise  et  de  I'Etat  a  nn  pen  perdu  de  son  intensity  depuis 
la  disparition  des  privileges  attribu^s  tl  la  religion  anglicane  en  mati^ro 
<le  manages,  de  fun^railles,  et  d'instruotion  publique.*  Never  perhaps  was 
that  agitation  more  keen,  intensified  as  it  has  been  by  the  prospect  of  speedy 
euccess,  which  the  Count  himself  recognizes  a  few  pages  farther  on,  when 
he  says  in  a  footnote  with  reference  to  Scotland,  that  *  it  seems  evident 
that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Sootland  is  not  far  off'  (^ne  fClt 
plus  fort  eloign^  *).  He  speaks,  too,  in  that  same  note  as  if  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  were  divided  between  tlie  Estabhshed  Church  and  the 
Free  Church,  forgetting  the  United  Presbyterians,  the  Episcopahans,  and 
others,  and  he  is  evidently  not  quite  dear  about  some  points  regarding 
the  history  of '  Patronage.*  It  is  well  to  see  ourselves  through  the  eyes 
of  a  foreigner,  and  if  aU  foreigners  were  as  philosophic,  as  impartial  and 
»ble  as  the  Count  Goblet  D*Alviella,  national  animosities  and  grudges 
would  soon  be  allayed. 

The  Life  of  Christ.    By  Dr.  Bernhard  Weiss.    Translated  by 
M.  G.  Hope.    Vol.  It.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  general  characterization  of  Weiss's  great  work 
with  which  we  welcomed  the  translation  of  the  first  volume.  It  will  be 
enough  to  repeat  that  in  its  severe  historical  method,  its  lofty  spiritual 
oonception,  its  masterly  analysis,  and  its  firm  yet  liberal  orthodoxy,  estab- 
lished by  the  freest  historical  and  ezegeiical  criticism,  it  takes  a  foremost, 
if  not  tJie  foremost,  place  in  the  affluent  and  elaborate  literature  of  its  sub- 
ject. It  deals  with  such  questions  as  inimical  criticism  raises  in  a  most 
masterly  way — the  way  of  severe  critical  science  which  no  preposses- 
sions are  permitted  to  affect.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  scientific  as 
well  as  the  religious  basis  upon  which  general  orthodox  conclusions  rest. 
The  first  volume  carried  the  narrative  to  the  Marriage  at  Cana ;  the 
second  continues  it  to  the  Betum  of  the  Seventy,  and  the  Gathering  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  the  Lake,  where  the  multitudes  were  fed.  While  the 
miraculous  works  of  Christ  are  unflinchingly  maintained,  it  is  with  a  fine 
discrimination  of  purpose,  method,  and  circumstance.  Indeed,  the  intel- 
ligence and  spirit  with  which  the  exposition  of  the  New  Testament  records 
are  imbued  is  no  small  part  of  their  vindication.  As  an  illustration  we 
would  refer  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Third  Book,  on  Demoniacal  Posses- 
sion, and  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  on  the  Sabbatarian 
Controversy.  The  work  is  written  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
cussions, and  is  a  distinct  addition  to  apologetics. 

The  Life  of  Christ.    By  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Five  Vols.    Bijou  Edition.     Cassell  aaid  Co. 
This  dainty  miniature  edition  of  Archdeacon  Farrar's  *  Life  of  Christ ' 
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iB,  we  suppose,  intended  as  a  presentation  book.  A  more  acceptable  gifl» 
both  intrinsically  and  in  external  form,  could  scarcely  be  desired  than 
this  eloquent  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ. 
Its  literary  omateness  notwithstanding,  it  is,  and  probably  will  be,  the 
most  popular  of  the  numerous  histories  of  our  Lord. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus.  A  Methodical  Exposition.  By  Sieg* 
FRIED  GoBBBL.  Translated  by  Professor  Banes.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  The  Parables  of  our  Lord. 
By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  Edinburgh:  Macniven  and 
Wallace. 

Herr  Goebel  recoils  from  the  fiantastio  interpretations  of  the  parables 
with  which  he  charges  modem  preachers,  and  professes  to  lay  the  basis  of 
their  many-sided  appeals  in  an  exact  determination  of  their  original 
meanings  and  references.  Dr.  Weiss  tjommends  his  work  as  characterized 
by  '  solid  exegesis,  sound  judgment,  and  sober,  sldlful  interpretation,'  but 
thinks  that  the  author  has  not  sufficiently  discussed  our  Lord's  parabolic 
mode,  that  he  has  not  given  full  consideration  to  the  results  of  criticism, 
and  that  his  style  is  diffuse  and  involved.  Nevertheless  the  work  has  won 
considerable  favoiur  in  Germany,  and  will  be  valued  in  its  English  dress. 
The  treatment  is  not  homiletical,  but  expository  based  upon  exegesis.  It 
is  sober  and  sensible.  It  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  fantastic , 
imagination. 

Dr.  Dods*  book  is  a  new  yolijme  of  the  Household  Library  of  Exposition. 
It  is  restricted  to  the  parables  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  which  chiefly 
illustrate  the  characteristics  of  the  new  Messianic  kingdom.  The  exposi- 
tions are  strictly  sermons,  and  are  full  of  thoughtfulness  and  beauty. 
Fresh,  practical,  and  cogent,  they  are  eminently  suited  for  the  household 
purpose  of  the  series. 

Pantheism  and  Christianity.  By  John  Hunt,  D.D.,  Vicar  of 
Otford,  Kent;  Author  of  ' Religious  Thought  in  England/ 
&o.    William  Isbister,  Limited. 

It  IB  now  seventeen  years  since  Dr.  Hunt  published  his  remarkable 
essay  on  Pantheism,  and  in  the  interval  so  much  new  material  has  been 
presented,  and  he  has  so  thoroughly  recast  the  work  and  added  so  much 
to  it,  that  the  volume  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  new.  His  point 
of  view,  however,  remains  the  same — ^he  is  desirous  to  reconcile  Panthe- 
ism and  Christianity,  to  show  that  dogmatic  constructions  are  by  necessity 
of  the  nature  of  accommodations  to  human  reason,  and  that  what  has 
generally  been  called  Pantheism  is  but  the  effort  of  the  human  mind  to 
know  God  as  Being,  infinite  and  absolute.  Individuals  may  stop  at  the 
symbol;  churches  and  sects  may  strive  to  make  resting-places  on  thfr 
way  by  appealing  to  the  authority  of  a  Church,  to  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
or  by  trying  to  fix  the  Umits  of  religious  thought  But  the  reason  of  man^ 
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in  its  inevitable  development,  breaks  all  such  bonds  and  casts  away  all 
jmoh  cords.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Hunt  says  that  Christianity  and  Pan- 
theism must  be  reconciled,  otherwise  it  will  be  the  worse  for  Christianity ; 
i>ut  he  holds  that  the  reconciliation  is  possible,  and  that  Christianity  will 
i>e  a  great  gainer  by  it.  His  speciality  lies  in  his  method.  He  goes  back 
to  the  be^nning  and  proceeds  to  show  what  Pantheism  is,  how  it  has 
developed  itself  as  a  necessary  element  in  every  great  rehgion  and  philo- 
aophy,  among  the  Hindoos,  among  the  Hebrews,  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
how  it  asserts  itself  in  Christian  theology,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of 
the  logic  of  the  Fathers  and  of  pious  Schoolmen ;  and  how  it  permeates 
modem  science  and  hterature,  and  refuses  to  be  cast  out.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  this  new  issue  is  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  Mr. 
Parwin  and  the  law  of  development  in  relation  to  Pantheism.  Here  Dr. 
Hunt  shows  more  than  his  usual  decision  and  incisive  insight.  Not  a  fe# 
win  read  with  special  interest  what  Dr.  Hont  has  to  say  of  more  recent 
theologians  of  note  on  the  subject ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  they  may  miss 
fiome  things  and  regret  the  omissions,  as  well  as  rejoice  over  what  is  so 
sdmirably  presented.  Mr.  Maurice,  for  example,  is,  in  our  idea,  hardly 
treated  with  adequate  fulness ;  and  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
recent  remarkable  modifications  alike  of  Scottish  theology  and  philosophy, 
^especially  as  regards  the  effects  produced  by  the  study  of  Hegel  and  Kant 
as  favoured  by  Dr.  Caird  in  Glasgow  and  the  Wallaces  at  Oxford,  and 
of  Berkleyianism  as  presented  by  Professor  Fraser  in  Edinburgh.  The 
last  result  of  all  these  influences  is  towards  Pantheism  of  a  special  cast. 
Dr.  Hunt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  grasp  and  his  great  power  of 
presenting  the  leading  features  of  complicated  systems  in  a  few  para- 
[graphs.  His  research  has  been  enormous ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  gifted 
with  a  strongly  individual  and  at  the  same  time  assimilative  and  Hberal 
'genius,  the  result  would  have  been  a  Dryasdust  book.  But  the  author 
had  a  great  purpose  when  he  set  out — he  wished  to  convince  himself  onoe 
for  all  of  certain  things^  and  thus  we  have  a  bit  of  mental  autobiography 
as  well  as  a  philosophical  inquiry.  Dr.  Hunt  is  finely  liberal  and  tolerant; 
the  book  is  a  condemnation  of  all  narrow  sectarianism  and  dogmatism. 
'Many  besides  Dean  Stanley  will  no  doubt  be  led  to  say,  *  I  like  your  book 
because  it  is  inclusive,  not  exclusive.' 

Present-Day  Tracts  on  Subjects  of  Christian  Evidence,  Doctrine 
,        and  Morals.    By  Various  Writers.    Vol,  II.   and  IIL 
Eeligious  Tract  Society. 

This  second  volume  of  these  well-conceived  and  well- written  tracts  is 
especially  noticeable  for  two  contributions:  first,  that  of  Canon  Baw- 
^linson  on  *  The  Antiquity  of  Man,*  in  which  he  gives  strong  reasons  for 
greatly  reducing  the  long  periods  which  have  been  claimed  for  man's 
existence  on  the  earth.  The  main  point  in  this  essay  is,  that  primitive 
man  could  not  haVe  been  savage,  as  he  could  never  have  emerged  from 
that  condition,  there  being  no  evidence  that  savages  have  ever  civilized 
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themselves.    Moreover,  no  traces  of  savage  man  have  been  found  in 
what  tradition  regards  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.    The  second 
tract  is  on  '  Agnosticism/  by  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  which  is  in  every  respect 
effective  and  well  reasoned.    Dr.  Blaikie*s  two  papers  on  *  Christianity 
and  Secularism'  and  *  The  Witness  of  Palestine  to  the  Bible'  are  dear 
and  convincing,  and  fitted  to  be  very  useful  in  many  ways.   Canon  Baw- 
linson's  on  the  *  Early  Prevalence  of  Monotheistic  BeHefis,'  snpphes  an 
admirable  supplement  to  his  earlier  tract ;  and  the  '  Witness  of  Man's 
Moral  Nature  to  Christianity,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  Badford  Thomson  is  able 
and  suggestive.    In  the  third  volume  Mr.  Pattison  and  Professor  Plaft 
resume  the  question  discussed  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  and  conclude  from 
the  geological  and  craniological  evidences  especially.    (1)  That  not  more 
than  8000  years  can  be  accorded  to  human  existence  on  the  earth ;  (2) 
That  the  craniological  indications  are  of  a  capacity  in  the  earliest  human 
creatures  full  equal  to  human  capacity  now.    That  the  theory  of  human 
evolutions  from  brutes,  therefore,  is  not  only  without  the  support  of 
scientific  evidence,  but  that  the  presumptions  are  against  it.     Other 
papers  by  Sir  William  Muir  on  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  Islam ;  on  the 
Mosaic  Authorship  and  Credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury ;  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  Dr.  Wace  ;  on 
Modem  Materialism,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson ;  and  on  Christianity  and  Con* 
fucianism,  by  Professor  James  Legge,  are  all  by  high  authorities  and  are 
very  able.    We  trust  that  these  tracts  may  have  a  wide  circulation,  and 
largely  effect  the  ends  for  which  th^  are  published. 

Modem  Parallels  to  the  Ancient  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Being  an  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Force  of  those  Evi* 
dences  by  the  Light  of  Parallels  supplied  by  Modem 
Affairs.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

This  is  a  curious  book,  and,  like  all  books  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
difficult  to  give  an  account  of.  The  general  standpoint  of  the  writer  is  to 
claim  for  and  apply  to  the  Christian  writings  such  canons  of  evidence  as 
satisfy  us  when  applied  to  other  writings.  He  takes  for  his  parallels  th0 
authorship  of  the  '  Ikon  Basilike,'  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  the  separate 
authorship  of  the  '  Odyssey ' — instances  to  which  only  circumstantial  evi- 
dence is  applicable.  He  lays  down  certain  axioms  or  maxims  of  proofs 
and  these  he  applies  categorically  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Christian 
writings.  Circumstantial  evidence  consists  in  the  congruity  of  minnte 
points,  and  no  part  of  it  can  be  examined  separately  from  the  whole.  We 
cannot  therefore  deal  with  any  of  the  points  raised  by  the  author, 
although  we  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  understand  his  contention  about 
the  differentia  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  His  verdicts  are  strongly  on 
the  side  of  orthodox  beliefs  concerning  Christ  and  the  New  Testament 
records  of  Him.  For  the  acute  marshalling,  examination,  and  cross* 
examination  of  the  evidence,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  book  itself. 
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The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief.     By  George  P. 

FisHfiu,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Id  our  last  number  we  gave  some  account  of  tlie  American  edition  ot 
Professor  Fisher's  very  able  and  opportune  book ;  we  need  only,  therefore, 
record  now  its  appearance  in  an  EngUsh  form  on  better  paper.  In  the 
conflicts  between  religious  faith  and  materialistic  science  one  has  often  to 
fear  one's  own  auxiliaries.  Professor  Fisher  is  as  qualified  by  his  moral 
fairness  as  he  is  by  his  intellectual  ability.  His  book,  while  masteriy  in 
its  grasp  and  thorough  in  its  contention,  derives  its  chief  strength  from  its 
candour,  and  from  its  fearless  acceptance  of  all  conclusive  results  of 
modem  science.  A  wiser  and  better  guide  to  those  who  are  perplexed  by 
modern  questionings  could  scarcely  be  found. 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism,    By  Samuel  Harris,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Tale  College. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

We  reviewed  in  our  last  number  the  American  edition  of  this  work. 

We  simply,  therefore,  announce  its  reissue  in  a  handsome  form  by  Messrs. 

Clark,  of  Edinburgh. 

Light  in  Lands  of  Darkness,  A  Becord  of  Missionary  Labonr. 
By  EoBBRT  Young,  Author  of  '  Modem  Missions :  their 
Trials  and  Triumphs.'  With  Introduction  by  the  Bight 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury^  E.G.  Illustrated.  T« 
F.  Unwin. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Young's  *  Modern  Missions  *  has  induced  him  to 
earry  on  his  survey,  and  now,  in  his  company,  we  follow  the  history  of 
the  missionaries  amongst  Greenlanders,  Eskimos,  Fatagonians,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Nestorians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews.  Mr.  Young  is 
not  a  brilliant  writer,  but  he  is  very  careful  and  methodic.  He  has  mas- 
tered the  facts,  and  thus  can  satisfactorily  condense  the  results—no  slight 
merit  on  the  part  of  a  writer  on  missions.  The  present  volume  gives  a 
new  impression  as  to  the  vast  amount  of  labour  and  heroism  which  has 
gone  to  establish  Christianity  in  the  less  prominent  fields.  The  glimpses 
we  have  of  the  Moravians  in  Greenland  are  most  thrilling  and  inspiriting. 
Much  more  might  have  been*  said  about  recent  enterprises ;  for  the 
Moravians  are  instant  in  sei^on  and  out  of  season  still ;  but,  of  course, 
Mr.  Young  could  not  say  everything  and  observe  proportion.  The  chapters 
on  the  Armenians  and  the  Jews  are  especially  interesting  and  valuable. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  preface,  makes  due  note  of  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Young's  books,  saying  that  they  are  of  singular  value  because  the  writer, 
in  a  few  hundred  pages,  gives  a  most  ample  and  interesting  account  of 
modem  missions ;  hardly  a  hole  or  corner  which  has  been  visited  by  a 
messenger  of  the  gospel  passing  without  a  record.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend the  volume  to  all — and  they  are  many — who  have  a  genuine  interest 
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in  mission  work  but  cannot  afford  the  time  to  read  reports  regularly,  or 
to  peruse  large  works.  To  tliem  Mr.  Young's  vohunes  will  be  a  prize — 
nothing  less — because  tliey  are  at  once  enthusiastic,  impartial,  and  dis* 
driminating. 

Heart  Chords.     Twelve  Vols.     Cassell  and  Co. 

A  series  of  shilling  books  dealing  with  the  more  spiritual  aspects  and 
experieuces  of  religion.  The  titles  of  some  of  them  will  better  indicate 
their  character  than  anything  that  we  can  here  say.  *  My  Work  for  God,' 
by  Bishop  Cotterill.  *  My  Object  in  Life,'  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  *  My 
Bible,'  by  Canon  Boyd  Can>enter.  *  My  Soul,'  by  Rev.  P.  B.  Power. 
*  My  Hereafter,'  by  Dean  Bickerstelh.  *  My  Father's  House,'  by  Dean 
Edwards.  *  My  Walk  with  God,'  by  Dean  Montgomery.  *  My  Body,'  by 
Professor  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ac.  They  are  simple,  practical  reUgions  exposi- 
iions,  and  are  to  be  commended  for  their  wholesome  presentation  of  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  things. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Jonah.     A  Defence  and  an  Exposition. 
By  R.  A.  Bedford,  M.A.^  LL.D.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  quite  agree  with  Professor  Bedford  that  there  is  a  reaction,  as  there 
always  will  be,  from  the  hard  and  barren  criticism  which  denudes  the  Bible 
of  all  its  supernatural  and  spiritaal  elements.  In  thevery  nature  of  the  case, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  this  is  inevitable.  But  is  it  necessary  for 
the  assertion  of  the  supernatural,  of  the  miraculous  and  of  the  spiritual, 
ihat  the  hard  and  crude  interpretations  of  a  less  advanced  criticism  should 
he  maintained  as  the  true  alternative  of  materialistic  scepticism?  The 
Bible  is  full  of  miracle ;  it  were  much  easier  to  reject  the  whole  as  an  im- 
posture than  to  eliminate  the  miraculous  elements  of  it  '  The  only 
rational  construction  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  supernatural  revelation  from  God 
attested  by  miraculous  works.  Critical  judgments  concerning  both  the 
construction  and  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books  must  be  modified  and 
changed  with  accumulating  evidence  and  advancing  science.  One  of  the 
valuable  results  of  sceptical  questioning  is  that  it  compels  the  examination 
of  orthodox  positions  and  the  relinquishment  of  untenable  evidence  and 
argument.  From  the  beginning  spiritual  Christianity  has  advanced  by  this 
process.  No  doubt  at  every  stage  of  development,  whether  of  doctrine- 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  of  exegesis,  in  which  the  discoveries 
And  methods  of  the  present  generation  have  made  such  an  advance, 
those  nurtured  in  older  forms  of  beUef  have  felt  alarm,  and  have  thought 
that  fundan^ental  truth  itself  has  been  sacrificed.  But  behef  in  the 
•supernatural  character  of  the  Bible  has  survived,  and  perhaps  was  never 
Gtronger  than  it  is  now.  It  is  no  argument  for  the  truth  of*  a  proposition 
that  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  a  fitlse  denial ;  nor  is  it  the  most  efiectnid 
xeply  to  assaults  to  oppose  to  them  positions  no  longer  tenable.  Professor 
Bedford  thinks  that  the  details  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  are  historically  true, 
^and  with  much,  ingenuity  and  learning  he  expounds  and  defends  them. 
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But  is  this  the  necessary  alternative  of  positions  snoh  as  those  of  Euenen 
4md  Ewald?  Is  it  necessary  in  order  to  yindicate  the  historical  reality 
•of  the  prophet  himself  or  of  his  mission,  or  the  canonical  place  or  early 
date  of  the  hook  that  bears  his  name,  or  the  reference  to  it  of  onr  Lord  f 
^ake,  for  instance,  the  Book  of  Job.  Is  it  necessary  in  order  to  vmdioate 
the  historical  reality  of  Job,  or  his  misfortunes,  or  the  canonicity  of  the 
4>ook  beariug  his  name,  thatwebeheye  that  Satan  literally  appeared  before 
"God,  and  was  formally  permitted  an  agency  such  as  the  process  of  the 
l}ook  describes?  No  one  would  so  contend.  The  book  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  embodying  facts  of  Job's  history,  and  presenting  the  arguments 
•of  different  men  concerning  the  providence  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
laws  of  dramatic  poetry.  What  law  of  canonical  scripture  or  of  religious 
authority  is  violated  by  the  poetical  imagination  of  the  writer  ?  Would 
4iuy  such  law  be  violated  if  the  mission  of  Jonah  were  in  like  manner 
•embodied  in  an  apologue  in  which,  as  in  the  dramatic  poem,  dramatic 
detiuls  were  introduced  7  No  method  of  inculcation  is  more  common. 
Why  should  not  God's  purposes  towards  the  Gentile  world  be  thus  em^ 
bodied  in  a  parabolic  teaching,  and  why  should  not  parabolic  teaching  have 
its  basis  in  historic  incidents  as  poetical  teaching  has  in  the  Book  of  Job  7 
We  do  not  affirm  that  it  is  so,  and  we  cannot  adduce  reasons  for  thinking 
that  it  is  so  ;  we  can  only  suggest  the  possibihty  as  a  relief  from  some  of 
ihe  most  perplexing  problems  which  the  Bible  contains,  and  which  we 
think  Professor  Bedford  has  not  solved.  The  Book  of  Job,  and  we  may  say 
the  Book  of  Ecolesiastes,  are  not  affected  in  their  canonical  claims  or  their 
spiritual  teaching  by  their  literary  form,  any  more  than  the  parables  of 
our  Lord  are.  The  dif&culties  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  are  not  merely  or 
mainly  those  of  physical  miracle,  although  these  are  unique.  That  they 
Are  felt  to  be  so  is  shown  by  the  feverish  solicitude  to  prove  that  there  are 
fish  in  the  Mediterranean  capable  of  swallowing  a  man.  Is  this  relief  to 
tlie  affirmation  that  a  man  is  three  days  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  in 
the  belly  of  a  fish  worth  contending  for  ?  The  dif&culty  is  hot  in  the 
degree  of  such  a  miracle.  He  who  works  miracles  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  unequal  to  this.  It  is  not  the  measure  of  the  miracle  that  will  be  a 
difficulty  to  those  who,  with  ourselves,  beUeve  in  the  supernatural  cha- 
racter of  the  Bible  ;  it  is  the  moral  probability  or  proof  of  such  a  miracle. 
Relief  in  miracles  does  not  justify  a  blind  acceptance  of  everything 
Affirmed  to  be  miraculous.  Credulity  is  not  faith.  A  man  may  reverently 
believe  in  muracles  while  he  subjects  to  the  keenest  test  all  claims  to  the 
miraculous.  This,  indeed,  is  the  criticism  of  a  true  faith.  Nor  is  the 
moral  miracle  of  the  repentance  at  Nineveh  a  difficulty,  unless  it  be  in- 
sisted upon  that  the  spiritual  conversion  of  the  city  is  included  in  the 
term.  The  main  difficulties  of  the  story  are  in  Jonah  himself,  his  temper 
and  attitude,  and  the  abrupt  indications  of  his  conduct.  Indeed,  what- 
ever element  of  the  story  we  examine,  we  have  unique  phenomena  to 
deal  with.  What  would  be  lost  by  the  supposition  of  an  apologue  founded 
upon  historic  fact—a  parabolic  representation  and  rebuke  of  the  national 
Axclusiveness  and  bigotry  of  Israel  ?  We  do  not,  we  say,  affirm  this.  But 
we  are  bold  to  say  that  it  would  be  congruous  with  every  claim  that  can 
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be  made  for  Ibe  book,  its  place  in  tbe  canon,  and  }^ew  Testament  reier- 
ences  to  it ;  wbile  it  would  relieve  as  of  tbe  necessity  of  many  grataitout 
ftnd  even  violent  suppositions  in  striving  to  maintain  tbe  bistoric  cbaracter 
of  tbe  details.  A  book  is  not  spurious  because  it  is  parabolic  in  literary 
form.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  tbe  difficulties  wbicb  Professor  Bedford  bas  to 
explain  on  tbe  pure  bistoric  ground  to  be  almost  insuperable. 

Lectures  cldefiy  Expository  on  St.  PauVs  First  and  Second 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  With  Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions. By  John  Hutchison,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Tbese  lectures  are  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
practice  of  pulpit  exposition.  Tbe  peril  of  it  is  to  merge  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  pulpit  teaching  in  exegetical  exposition  and  argumentative 
defence.  Such  expositions,  indeed,  are  a  by-word  for  dulneas.  Dr. 
Hutchison  avoids  this.  While  running  along  the  lines  of  apostolic  thought, 
and^'adbering  to  a  strict  exegesis  of  meaning,  be  throws  this  into  more 
or  less  of  topical,  oratorical,  and  practical  fonn.  His  exposition  abounds 
in  telling  phrases,  quoted  from  a  large  range  of  reading,  and  also  of  the 
autbor*s  own.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  both  pleasant  reading 
and  effective  preacking.  Tbe  stand  point  is  that  of  general  and  intelligent 
orthodoxy.  We  very  cordially  commend  this  book,  as  a  model  of  what 
pulpit  exposition  should  be. 

A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Wheler  Bush,  M. A.,  Rector  of  St.  Alphage,  London  Wall, 
and  formerly  Select  Preacher  at  Oxford,  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

This  little  volume  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  end  it  has  in  view.  It 
aims  merely  at  presenting  tbe  main  results  to  such  readers  as  cannot 
consult  many  large  and  costly  works,  especially  to  teachers,  pupil 
teachers,  and  teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  to  theological 
students  preparing  for  examinations.  Mr.  Bush  is  studiously  conserva* 
tive.  Though  be  bas  paid  fiill  attention  to  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  new  schools 
of  destructive  criticism,  be  holds  firmly  by  the  old  views  generally.  He 
does  not  think  that  criticism  has  done  anything  to  prove  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  of  tbe  Pentateuch,  though  it  is  evident  that  Moses  made 
use  of  materials  already  existing,  and  in  this  way  tbe  appearance  of  old 
forms  of  words,  dec,  is  to  be  accounted  for.  He  makes  much  of  the  fact 
that  those  who  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  are  so  much  divided  about  the 
most  essential  points,  as,  for  Instance,  to  whom  the  authorship  of  Deuter* 
onomy  should  be  attributed.  Of  Numbers  he  writes,  *  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  no  one  save  Moses  could  have  possessed  all  tbe  different 
qualifications  for  tbe  duty  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.* 
Tbe  more  advanced  critics  would  perhaps  make  it  a  point  against  tbe 
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book  that  Hengstenberg  and  Hayernick  are  as  often  quoted  as  Ewald 
and  Dr.  Robertson  Smith. 

The  Old  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers.  Edited 
by  Charles  John  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.    Vol.  IV.    Cassell  and  Co. 

This  is  an  important  volnme  of  Bishop  EUicott's  Commentary.  It 
includes  the  Book  of  Job,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D. ; 
the  Psalms,  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Aglen,  M.A. ;  Proverbs,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Nutt,  M.A. ;  Ecclesiastes,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Salmon,  D.D. ;  the  Son^ 
of  Solomon,  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Aglen,  M.A. ;  and  Isaiah,  by  Dean 
Plumptre.  It  is  of  course  impracticable  for  us  to  offer  any  detailed  cri» 
ticism  on  such  a  multifarious  work,  although  many  points  tempt  us  to 
remark :  for  instance,  in  his  interesting' Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Job» 
Professor  Leathes  has  not,  we  think,  given  due  prominence  to  the  literary 
form  of  the  work,  which  as  a  poem  must  greatly  modify,  not  the  historio 
basis  or  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  work,  but  the  interpretation  of  very 
much  of  its  details ;  and  this  is  not  compensated  for  in  the  somewhat 
meagre  exegetical  exposition — for  example,  the  appearance  of  Satan  in 
the  court  of  heaven,  and  the  dialogue  there,  is  treated  as  if  literally  a 
narrative.  Such  remarks  as  these, '  An  incident  in  the  unseen  spiritual 
world  is  referred  to  simultaneously  with  a  corresponding  one  on  earth. 
A  solemn  thought  is  suggested  by  it  to  those  who  join  in  the  public 
worship  of  God.*  '  The  theory  of  the  personality  of  the  evil  one  must 
largely  depend  upon  tiie  view  we  take  of  these  and  other  passages  of 
Scripture  as  containing  an  authoritative  revelation ' — are  really  worthless 
platitudes.  What  readers  want  from  a  commentary  is  lielp  in  taking  a 
view.  The  help  of  these  meagre  annotations  on  the  book  is  very  small. 
Professor  Leathes  rightly  concludes  that  the  date  of  Job  is  earlier  than 
that  of  any  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  except  the  Book  of  Genesis* 
and  that  Moses  was  most  probably  its  author.  Its  non-Israelitish  character 
is  very  suggestive. 

Mr.  A  glen's  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  very  interesting,  and 
touches  most  of  the  points  relative  to  this  precious  collection  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  He  seems,  however,  to  assume  that  the  entire  collection  was 
liturgically  used,  and  even  sung,  in  the  worship  of  the  temple.  That  the 
lyrics  were  so  sung  may  safely  be  assumed ;  but  it  is  surely  a  violent 
assumption  to  afi&rm  this  of  the  non-lyrical  psalms.  Is  the  collection  a 
Psalter  in  this  sense  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  collection  of  Hebrew  poetry* 
including  temple  lyrics  ?  All  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  authorship 
and  date  of  particular  psalms  is  well  and  tersely  said  in  the  oonmientary. 

Mr.  Nutt  points  out  the  classification  of  the  Proverbs,  and  has  interest- 
ing  remarks  on  their  structure.  It,  too,  in  its  present  form  is,  he  thinks* 
an  accretion  of  various  collections ;  the  compositions  of  Solomon  being 
chief,  as  are  the  psalms  of  David.  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  first  twenty-nine  chapters  are  Solomon's. 
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Professor  Salmon's  Introdaction  to  Eeolesiastes  is  longer  and  mm 
elaborate.  With  some  hesitancy  he  prononnces  against  the  Solomonie 
authorship  of  the  book,  and  refrains  from  putting  forth  a  theory  as  to  the 
date  of  its  composition.  Indeed,  the  introduction  is  mainly  characterized 
by  a  carefal  weighing  of  theories  without  attempting  to  decide  between 
them — which  perhaps  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Aglen  relioquishes  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  Solomon's 
Song,  and  contents  himself  with  indicating  its  presence  in  the  Canon  as 
an  Epithalaminm — a  setting  forth  of  the  nobility  of  human  love. 

Dean  Plumptre  sketches  the  prophetic  career  of  Isaialu  The  chirf 
interest  of  his  introduction,  however,  is  in  his  remarks  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  prophecies,  treated  with  wise  freedom ;  cg.^  chapters  xxxvi.- 
xxxix.  are  probably  by  a  scribe  editor  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  embodying 
what  could  be  gathered  of  the  prophet's  closing  work.  After  a  summary 
ct  the  arguments  pro  et  con,  anH  admitting  a  strong  prinui  facie  ease 
t)n  the  other  side,  Dean  Plumptre  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  authorship  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  book.  Dean  Plumptre's 
introduction  and  Notes  are  marked  by  conspicuous  fairness.  The  com- 
mentary, too,  is  in  a  high  degree  interpretative  of  meanings  as  well  aa 
exegetical  of  words.  Were  all  the  books  so  treated,  the  practical  value 
of  this  Commentary  would  be  much  greater. 

TJie  Pulpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M. 
Spengb,  M.A.,  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Exell,  M.A.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Exposition  and  Homiletics  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Lord  A.  C.  Hbrvey,  D.D.  Homilies  by  Bev. 
Professor  P.  C.  Baeker,  M.A. ;  Rev.  Professor  B.  A. 
Rbdford,  M.A. ;  Rev.  R.  Tuck,  B.A.  ;  Rev.  W.  Claekson, 
B.A.    Two  Vols.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  does  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  commentary, 
demand  any  elaborate  or  extended  Prolegomena.  The  Bishop  of  Bath 
<knd  Wells  therefore  liinits  himself  to  a  series  of  short  sections  on  the 
object  and  plan,  the  author,  date  and  sources  of  the  book,  and  to  its  plaoo 
in  the  canon.  That  Luke  was  its  author  is  scarcely  disputed.  That  he 
was  specially  qualified  for  his  work  as  the  companion  of  Paul  is  folly 
admitted.  But  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  was  written  during 
Paul's  imprisonment  at  Bome,  the  strange  suggestion  of  Meyer  notwith- 
standing. In  the  short  section  given  to  Modern  Criticism  the  editor  men« 
idons,  only  to  dismiss  as  not  needing  serious  refutation,  the  theory  that  as 
miracles  are  intrinsically  incredible,  the  book  cannot  be  a  work  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  ;  and  the  theory  of  Baur,  that  it  was  an  apologetic,  intended  to 
reconcile  the  Petrine  and  PauHne  sections  of  the  Church,  by  an  anonymous 
writer  assuming  the  name  of  Paul's  companion.  The  difficult  question 
bf  the  chronology  is  only  briefly  touched.  The  text  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  commentary,  which,  as  in  the  previous 
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Toltimes,  is  chiefly  exegetical.  The  homiletical  character  of  the  exposi* 
tion  is  maintained,  although  sometimes,  as  for  instance  in  reference  t<K 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  one  would  have  heen  f^lad  of  an  excursus 
setting  forth  the  editor's  view  of  its  character  and  authority.  The  con- 
tributors of  sermonio  plans  are  all  able,  and  preachers  will  find  great  help 
in  preachiug  from  the  verses  and  paragraphs  of  the  book.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  great  end  of  the  commentary,  and  the  reason  of  its  great  volumi- 
nousness.  As  a  homiletical  store;  it  transcends  even  the  voluminous  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  C.  Simeon.  It  will  be  a  great  and  helpful  boon  to  many 
preachers. 

The'  Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain.  By  Henry  Calderwood^ 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     Second  Edition.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Professor  Galderwood's  'Belations  of  Mind  and  Brain'  is  one  of  the 
most  cautious,  and  at  the  same  time  exhaustive,  treatises  which  we  have 
on  the  subject.  He  had  the  advantage  of  thorough  psychological  training, 
and  to  this  he  has  been  conscientious  enough  to  add  considerable  investi- 
gation and  experiment  in  physiology.  He  has  pursued  his  researches 
fui*ther  in  both  departments  in  view  of  this  new  edition,  with  the  result,  as' 
was  easily  to  be  anticipated,  of  the  confession  that  neurological  studies  had 
been  to  some  extent  misdirected  through  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the 
brain.  This  new  edition  is  a  confession  that  the  prunary  requisite  for 
successful  research  is  to  compare  the  entire  Nerve  System  of  tlie  animals, 
.and  not  merely  the  brain,  or  even  the  combination  of  Nerve  Centres 
belonging  to  them.  The  ant  has  proved  a  special  difficulty  in  this  respect ; 
for  he  has  no  proper  brain  at  all,  and  yet  attests  such  intelligence  as 
animals  with  well- developed  brains  do  not  approach.  Dr.  Calderwood 
has  paid  special  attention  to  this  insect,  and  gives  drawings  of  its  legs  and 
antennae,  suggesting  that  it  is  from  the  latter,  which  is  a  most  delicate 
organ,  that  it  derives  much  of  its  superiority,  though  why  such  an  organ 
should  be  of  such  value  is  not  folly  indicated.  The  chapter  on  '  Animal 
InteUigence '  now  given  to  us,  evidently  owes  much  to  Mr.  Romanes's 
book  with  the  same  title,  though  in  some  points  it  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent had  Dr.  Calderwood  seen  the  same  author's  later  work  on  *  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals.*  On  this  subject  Professor  Calderwood  writes : 
« Without  venturing  to  claim  that  a  complete  theory  of  "  Animal  Intelli- 
gence" has  been  worked  out,  I  submit  the  outlines  of  a  theory  which 
appears  to  me  to  come  nearer  a  true  induction  than  comparative  neurology 
has  hitherto  reached.*    This  we  do  not  think  claims  too  much. 

A  History  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek  Philosophy.     Translated 
from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Zbller  by  S.  P.  Alleyne. 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
This  instalment  of  Dr.  Zeller's  great  history  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
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English  students  of  anoient  philosophy  to  whom  the  work  in  the  original 
German  is  a  sealed  ireasoro.  The  volume  carries  on  the  account  from 
the  point  reached  in  the  *  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics.'  It  starts 
with  the  obscure  eclectics  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  guides  us 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  Academy,  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  later  Stoicism,  to  the  Platonic  revival  which  developed  into 
the  Neo-Platonist  school  The  wealth  of  learning  which  Dr.  Zeller  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  passes  description :  in  every  page  we  can  trace 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Miss  Alleyne  also  has  earned  our  thanks  by  the 
excellence  of  her  translation.  In  an  earher  volume  her  work  was  rough, 
and  at  times  even  inaccurate ;  practice  and  experience  have  perfected  her 
•kill. 

Intellectual  Principles ;  or,  the  Elements  of  Mental  Science. 
Intuitions — Thoughts — ^Beliefs.  By  John  H.  Godwin, 
Hon.  Professor,  New  College,  London.  James  Claptke 
and  Co. 

Professor  Godwin  here  presents  us  with  a  piece  of  work  which  he  was 
well  qualified  to  undertake.  The  volume  is  a  careful  and  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  mental  processes,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  development 
and  ground  of  behel  Though  basing  a  good  deal  on  the  old  and  well- 
known  distinction  between  presentative  and  representative  knowledge, 
it  is  wholly  original  in  its  method  of  meeting  the  psychology  which  the 
materialistic  and  agnostic  philosophies  have  been  compelled  to  erect  in 
their  own  justification  by  such  men  as  the  late  Professor  Clifford  ;  and 
though  Professor  Godwin  does  not  systematically  argue  points,  he  gives 
abundant  aid  to  the  young  student  in  the  process  of  thinking  oat  the 
matter.  The  note  on  Evolution  as  resting  wholly  on  analogy,  at  pp.  160, 
161,  is  a  good  evidence  of  this ;  and  indeed  the  whole  chapter  on  'Natural 
Causes  *  is  illustrative  of  our  statement  We  wish  we  had  more  space  to 
notice  the  work  in  detail ;  we  can  only  generally  characterize  it  as  clear, 
methodic,  incisive — one  of  the  very  best  handbooks  for  students  of 
mental  science  which  have  recently  come  before  us ;  presenting  a  full 
front  to  materialism  and  scepticism. 

The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary.  A  New  and  Original  Work  of 
Reference  to  all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language. 
With  a  Full  Account  of  their  Origin,  Meaning,  Pro- 
nunciation, and  Use.  With  Numerous  Dlustrations. 
Vol.  III.    Part  I.    Cassell  and  Co. 

Although  Dr.  Murray's  great  work  just  now  overshadows  all  the 
members  of  the^dictionary  family,  and  will  long  be,  like  the  great  Bibles 
of  Henry  YIII.'s  time,  chained  in  the  porch  of  learning  for  the  final 
reference  of  all  philologers,  every-day  working  dictionaries  must  still 
assert  their  claim ;  and  *  The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  which  the  present 
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Tolume  carries  down  to  the  word  '  Estrangement,'  bids  fair  to  win  supre- 
macy for  practical  usefulness.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work 
aims  to  combine  the  dictionary,  which  is  an  explanation  of  words,  with 
the  encyclopaedia,  which  is  an  explanation  of  things — a  combination  that 
can  be  adjusted  only  by  the  intuitive  good  sense  of  the  editor.  It  will  tax 
all  the  judiciousness  of  even  the  most  capable  to  avoid  disproportion  or 
undue  expansion.  The  value  of  the  work  in  both  departments  will  of 
course  depend  upon  its  thorough  scholarship.  It  needs  much  learning  to 
make  pliilological  things  simple.  Hitherto  the  volumes  have  well  borne 
ihe  test  of  frequent  reference,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  fairly  said  in 
reviewing  a  dictionary.  The  editor  has  had  the  assistance  of  specialists 
in  each  department.  The  work  is  full,  accurate,  and  well  adjusted.  If 
any  book  may,  for  working  purposes,  claim  to  be  a  library  in  itself,  this 
surely  may.    We  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  being  re-issued  in  shilling  parts. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages  of  Africa.  Accompanied 
by  a  Language  Map.  By  Robert  Needham  Oust,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  and  Late  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Civil 
Service.     Triibner  and  Co. 

Mr.  Gust's  volume  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  devotion,  system,  and 
perseverance.  He  tells  us  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  languages  of  Africa 
when  be  began  his  task,  that  even  now  he  knows  little;  but  that  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  various  races  of  the  vast  continent, 
and  in  the  efforts  made  to  improve  them,  impelled  him  to  undertake  the 
work  and  to  persevere  in  it ;  and  that  the  experience  he  gained  iu  the 
preparation  of  his  book,  *  The  Modem  Languages  of  the  East  Indies,'  and 
the  readiness  of  others  to  aid  him,  enabled  him  to  carry  it  out.  He  ran* 
Backed  libraries,  corresponded  with  every  one,  British  or  foreign,  who 
could  in  any  way  aid  him,  whether  missionaries,  travellers,  or  men  of 
science,  with  the  result  that  he  finally  had  before  him  a  vast  mass  of 
material  to  assort,  and  classify,  and  compress  into  a  clear  and  efficient 
enmmary.  '  The  only  person,'  he  says, '  whose  opinion  on  any  particular 
does  not  transpire,  is  the  compiler,  who  is  merely  a  funnel  down  which 
accumulated  research  and  stored  knowledge  have  been  poured  into  a 
vessel  from  which  all  may  drink.'  He  has  arranged  and  compressed  the 
vast  stores  of  information  with  rare  acumen,  skill,  and  insight ;  and  the 
volume  will  no  doubt  prove  the  basis  of  a  new  departure  in  the  philology 
of  Africa,  if  not  in  ethnology,  though  Mr.  Gust  rejects  the  idea  of  being 
concerned  in  it.  He  proceeds  on  very  strict  principles.  He  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  mere  generalities  or  speculations,  in  which  those 
"who  know  a  little  are  generally  too  prone  to  indulge.  The  place  on  the 
map  must  be  definitely  assigned,  and  the  area  marked  out  for  every  lan- 
guage and  dialect  which  he  will  recognize,  and  only  the  reports  of  first- 
hand authorities  suffice  to  determine  him  one  way  or  another.  The 
following  may  be  roughly  taken  as  his  scheme : — Tho  Semitic  family, 
with  10  languages  and  9  dialects,  including  Arabic  and  Abyssinian; 
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the  Hametic  gronp,  nvitb  29  1&n^af!^8  and27dialeets,  including  Egyptian 
and  Coptic  and  Lybiau ;  Nnba^Fallab  groop,  with  17  lan^ages  and  9 
dlalecU,  inclndinf?  Nabian,  Gols,  Eamamil,  Njam-Nyam,  and  Monbatto. 
The  Nef^o  gronp  Las  195  kngnages  and  49  dialects ;  the  Banta  has  16S 
languai^es  and  55  dialects,  and  the  Hottentot-Boshman  (under  which  is 
included  the  Akkai,  or  Pigmiefl,  and  the  Helots,  among  which  are  the 
Laus  and  Ba^sutoR)  has  19  languages  and  G  dialects. 

Of  course,  no  one  could  be  more  fully  alive  than  Mr.  Cust  to  thelaeims 
that  still  yawn  wide  in  the  scheme ;  we  are  doubtful,  even,  if  the  foil  effect 
of  the  Arabic  in  modifying  the  others,  even  the  Negro  and  Hottentot,  has 
been  ade'iuately  estimated.  No  doubt  its  effects  are  very  definite  cm 
many  of  these,  especially  on  the  Zulu,  as  the  marks  of  Semitic  ceremony 
and  belief  are  in  many  ways  evident  in  their  rude  religious  belie&  and 
ceremonies.  The  portion  of  Africa  which  has  received  the  least  illumina- 
tion is  the  Soudan.  Of  the  Base  people,  respecting  whom  Mr.  James  and 
his  friends  recently  said  so  much,  we  do  not  even  have  the  name  inde- 
pendently entered,  though  doubtless  much  in  their  language  and  customs 
will  be  found  of  value,  since  they  have  for  so  long  a  period  kept  them- 
selves entirely  apart  from  outside  inffuences,  and  are,  no  doubt,  pure 
negroes.  Of  the  Monbntto,  the  Nyam-Nyam,  and  the  Akkai,  or  Pigmies, 
of  Schweinfurth,  Mr.  Cust  has  given  a  fiill  account,  and  accords  them  a 
definite  place.  What  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  is  that  Mr.  Oust,  a  mail' 
of  very  large  experience  in  India,  is  inspired  with  the  highest  veneration' 
and  gratitude  towards  the  missionaries,  the  heroic  nature  of  whose  work 
he  fully  appreciates,  no  less  than  the  priceless  contributions  they  hav»^ 
made  to  the  comparative  study  of  languages  'and  customs,  of  which  his^ 
own  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences.  The  coloured  lan- 
guage map,  and  the  various  portraits  of  leaders  in  African  discovery  and 
mission- work,  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  volumes. 

The  Congregational  Year  Book,  1884.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,     Society  for 

Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
The  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1884.     Macmillan  and  Co. 
A    Complete    Narrative    of  the    Chief  Events    of  the    Year. 

Cassell  and  Co. 

'The  Congregational  Year  Book'  is  enriched  with  the  two  masterly 
addresses  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  Dr.  Fairbaim. 
It  contains  the  usual  statistics  of  institutions,  ministers,  churches,  county 
tmions,  ordinations,  new  chapels,  deaths,  &c.,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Colonies,  and  mission  fields.  It  gives  a  tot^  of  Congregational  churches 
and  mission  rooms  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  4158 ;  of  ministers,  2662 ; 
of  new  chapels,  56 ;  ordinations  and  settlements,  98 ;  deaths,  66.  It  is^ 
admirably  got  up,  and  is  an  indispensable  handbook  for  all  who  have  to- 
do  with  Congregationalism. 
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•  The  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England '  is  a  volume  of  700 
pages,  well  arranged  and  edited.  It  gives  an  account  of  all  institutions  at 
home  or  abroad  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  a  record  of  manifold 
religions  activity  in  which  we  heartily  rejoice.  Details  are  of  course 
irapossible  here.  We  note  £156,698  given  in  clerical  charities,  a  list  of 
ordinations  filling  sixteen  pages,  of  preferments  filling  twenty-five  pages, 
of  chnrch  building  and  restoration  in  1882  filling  nine  pages.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  our  notice  of  last  year's  volume,  it  would  greatly  help  in  an 
eetimate  of  the  liberality  of  the  Church  if  a  distinction  were  made  between 
endowments  and  grants  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Conmiissioners,  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  and  other  sources — which  we  imagine  are  very  large — and 
snbsoriptions.  In  nine  years  j84,846,459  have  been  spent  upon  church 
bnilding  and  restoration.  There  is  still  a  tendency  to  undue  annexation 
in  some  of  the  lists.  Thus  *  The  Pulpit  Commentajry '  is  registered  as  an 
episcopal  production,  as  is  Mr.  Border's  <  Poet's  Bible.* 

*  The  Statesman's  Year  Book,'  under  Mr.  Eeltie*s  new  editorship,  is 
very  admirably  done.  Six  countries  have  been  added  to  its  lists.  Avast 
amount  of  information  derived  from  various  sources,  concerning  the 
population,  races,  religions,  armies,  railways,  national  debts,  commerce, 
fto.,  of  the  world,  and  carefully,  as  Mr.  Keltic  tells  us,  revised  and  arranged 
on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Fred  Martin,  furnishes  an  indispensable  handbook  to 
all  public  men.  ^ 

'  The  History  of  the  Year '  is  a  narrative  of  the  public  events  from 
October  1, 1882,  to  September  80, 1888.  It  is  contributed  by  many  hands. 
Its  several  departments — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Colonies  and 
India,  Foreign  Countries,  Trade  and  Finance,  *  Beligion  and  Morals ; 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art ;  Sports  and  Athletics,  Fashion  and  Bi^ss, 
Obituary — are  severally  written  after  the  model  of  *  The  Times '  summary 
of  the  year.  An  appendix  contains  tables  relating  to  Parliament,  popula- 
tion, shipping,  commerce,  &c.  It  is  an  admirable  conspectus  of  the  year*s 
history. 

Indices  to  the  Expositor.  First  Series.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

In  a  thin  uniform  volume  Dr.  Cox  gives  us  full  indices  of  authors^ 
subjects,  and  scriptures,  to  the  first  twelve  volumes  of  this  invaluable  jour- 
nal of  contemporary  theological  thought. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  Expounded  in  a  Series  of  Discourses. 
By  the  Late  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Third  Edition. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

A  reprint  from  the  edition  of  1868.  We  have  lived  a  great  deal  since 
these  sermons  were  preached.  Dr.  Candlish,  however,  was  too  acute  a 
man  to  attempt  any  demonstrated  harmony  between  the  religious  truths. 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  the  general  facts  upon  which  they  are  based, 
and  the  conclusions  of  modem  science.  His  entire  conception  is  religious^ 
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and  he  enforces  the  religions  lessons  with  great  oogeney ;  and  yet  erery- 
thing— the  process  of  the  Creation,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Tempter,  the 
Fall— is  interpreted  literally,  or  rather  their  literalness  is  assumed.  The 
work,  however,  is  fall  of  acute  and  practical  religions  snggestiveness. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hehrexct.  In  Greek  and  English.  With 
Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Fbbdebick  BendalLv 
A.M.    Macmillan  and  Go. 

Mr.  Bendall  bases  his  Greek  text  upon  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and 
has  attempted  a  futhftd  translation,  to  which  he  says  he  has  deliberately 
sacrificed  beauty  of  style.  In  an  elaborate  introduction,  Mr.  Bendall 
decides  against  tiie  authorship  of  Paul,  and  thinks  that  the  name  of  the 
author,  who  was  neither  an  apostle  nor  a  hearer  of  Christ,  has  perished, 
together  with  that  of  the  particular  Church  to  which  it  was  primarily 
addressed.  Some  of  the  readings  are,  we  think,  preferable  to  those  of  the 
Bevised  Version,  and  avoid  its  pedantries ;  e,g,,  the  renderings  of  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  yerses  of  chapter  ii.  The  appendix  contains  excursuses 
on  the  sin-offering  in  its  relation  to  Christ's  atonement ;  the  word  TUuoc* 
and  Greek  tenses,  participles,  and  article.  It  is  a  scholarly  Tolorne,  and 
all  such  aids  to  the  correct  apprehension  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be 
welcomed. 

An  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unknowable  as 
Expounded  by  Herbert  Spencer.  By  Willuh  M.  Laoy. 
Philadelphia :  B.  F.  Lacy. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  system  now  form  in  themselves 
a  great  library.  For  some  years  past  we  have  scarcely  issued  a  numbtf 
without  having  to  notice  one  or  more  of  such  volumes.  Mr.  Spencer's 
rigorous  method  of  definition,  and  his  determination  to  admit  no  doubtful 
ideas  within  his  categories,  taken  in  connection  with  the  immense  fields 
he  traverses,  lay  him  peculiarly  open  to  counter-arguments.  Mr.  Lacy  is 
not  by  any  means  one  of  the  weightier  thinkers  who  have  taken  up  aims 
against  Mr.  Spencer  because  of  his  very  rigid  demonstration  of  the  Un- 
knowable, which  nevertheless  remains  a  power  and  an  influence ;  and  he 
is  too  apt  to  condescend  to  little  smartnesses  and  affectations  of  victory 
over  minor  points.  •  But  he  does  make  good  his  position  logically,  as 
proving  that  as  Mr.  Spencer  accofds  by  the  very  laws  of  thought  certain 
attributes  of  the  Unknowable,  he  assumes  knowledge  which  the  assump- 
tion is  to  prove  impossible.  We  cannot  find  room  to  follow  Mr.  Lacy  into 
special  parts  of  his  argument :  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  he  is  keen 
rather  than  wide,  acute  rather  than  subtle ;  and  that  of  not  a  few  of  his 
arguments  Mr.  Spencer  would  doubtless  mcdce  short  work.  But  his  volume 
is  written  with  considerable  literary  tact,  and  will  doubtless  find  its  own 
audience  and  exercise  some  influence. 
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Grammar  and  Logic  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  J.  W.  P. 
EoaERS,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Sydney.  London :  Triibner 
and  Co.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide:  George 
Bobinson. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  this  book  endeavonrs  to  reconcile  ottr  grammatical  sys- 
tems with  the  laws  of  logic,  and  to  correct  his  predecessors  where  they 
have  blundered.  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  assails  authorities 
like  Mason  and  Morrell,  Stuart  Mill  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  with 
impartial  audacity,  and  not  always  without  success.  His  attack  is 
specially  directed  against  the  ordinary  principles  of  word-classing,  the 
theory  of  the  copula,  and  the  tripartite  character  of  prepositions.  His 
reasoning  does  not  always  insure  conviction,  but  it  is  clear  and  vigorous ; 
and  in  many  cases  Mr.  Bogers  makes  an  excellent  fight  in  support  of  his 
position.  Unfortunately  his  style  has  serious  defects.  Such  expressions  as 
'  nounal '  and  *  pronounal  phrases  *  grate  harshly  upon  the  ear ;  and  when  we 
are  told  that  if  De  Morgan's  theory  regarding  the  multiplex  character  of 
the  word'  is '  be  accepted,  the  validity  of  Magna  Charta  would  be  impaired ; 
that  '  Law  would  vanish,  confusion  reign  ;  rapine  and  violence  stalk 
triumphant  through  the  land  * — only  the  genuine  power  which  the  author 
displays  elsewhere  would  allay  our  resentment  at  such  ill-timed  exu- 
berance. 

SERMONS. 

Olimp»e»  Through  the  Veil,  or  Some  Natural  Analogie$  and  Bible 
Types.  By  the  Bev.  James  Wabeino  Babdslet,  M.A.,  Surbiton.  (James 
Nisbet  and  Go.)  The  veil,  as  Mr.  Bardsley  explains  by  his  second  title,  is 
the  veil  of  natural  symbolism.  '  Nature,'  says  Luthardt,  *  conceals  as  well 
as  manifests  God.  It  is  a  veil,  but  a  transparent  one ;  all  things  conceal 
a  mystery  which  they  tempt  us  to  uncover.'  The  symbols  that  have  fur- 
nished the  texts  are,  *  The  Palm  Tree,' '  Salt,'  *  Solomon's  Garden,'  <  The 
Sea,'  *  Fading  Leaves,'  *  The  Dew,'  *  Golden  Bells,*  Ac.  The  sermons  do 
not  lose  their  religious  and  practical  purpose  in  undue  pursuit  of  the 
symbol.  The  latter  is  used  only  as  a  window  to  let  in  light,  and  it  gives 
a  pleasant  relief  to  the  didactic  or  prepositional  treatment  of  common 
sermons.  Many  will  remember  the  graceful  fancy  with  which  Dr.  James 
Hamilton  made  use  of  such  symbols — his  sermon  on  '  The  Palm  Tree ' 
especially.     The  volume  is  interesting  and  practical 

Frogreasive  Religion.  Sermons  antl  Sketches  from  the  Manuscripts  of 
WiLiiiAM  Bathqatb,  D.D..  (Glasgow:  James  Maclehose  and  Sons.) 
This  posthumous  volume  is  edited  by  Dr.  Bathgate's  widow,  who  prefixes 
to  it  a  short  and  well-written  sketch  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  nine 
students  who,  in  1844,  were  expelled  from  the  Congregational  Theolo- 
gical Academy,  Glasgow,  for  unsoundness  in  Calvinistic  faith.  If  Bath- 
gate may  be  takdn  as  representative  of  the  rest,  the  measure  was  surely 
one  of  unwise  severity.    So  far  as  his  sermons  indicate,  he  held  very 
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firmly  and  loviogly  all  the  essential  positions  of  Evangelieal  orthodoxy. 
The  introdactory  sketch  includes  a  very  high  eologium  of  his  religious 
character,  and  of  his  spiritoal  insight  and  power  from  the;  pen  of  Pr. 
Fairbaim,of  Airedale,  who  acknowledges  obligations  to  his  teadiing  of  the 
most  precioas  kind.  This  testimony  is  borne  out  by  the  sermons.  They 
indicate  a  man  of  high  inteUectoal  independence  and  strength,  of  keen 
intuitive  perception,  of  great  spirituality,  tenderness,  and  sympathy.  Every 
sermon  has  the  note  of  individuaUty  in  it,  and  is  instinct  with  religious 
emotion  and  yearning.  Dr.  Bathgate  was  pastor  of  three  or  four  Con- 
gregational and  EvangeUcal  Union  churches— for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  church  in  Kilmarnock.  The  volume  has  a  great  ohaim, 
both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  and  is  to  be  largely  distinguished  from 
ordinary  volumes  of  sermons. 

Porche$  of  the  Temple.  A  Book  for  Sundays  and  Week-days,  for  Oirls 
amd  Boys,  and  for  those  who  teach  theuL  By  Thomas  Qbbbn,  MjL 
(Manchester :  Tubbs,  Brook,  and  Go.)  Mr.  Green*s  book  is  intended  for 
young  folks  who  have  emerged  fr^om  childhood,  and  are  beginning  to 
inquire  after  knowledge.  It  is  a  series  of  religious  addresses  prepared  for 
young  people's  services,  on  such  subjects  as  *  Myself,'  *  Worms,*  *  Light,* 
*  Serpents,*  '  The  Human  Fall,*  •  The  Sun,'  •  Crowns,*  •  Flowers ;  *  and 
they  are  admirable  in  their  freshness,  quaintness,  and  pertinence.  They 
constitute  a  religious  commentary  on  the  phenomena  of  which  they  treat, 
and  must  have  excited  the  keenest  interest  in  their  hearers.  The  book  is 
one  of  the  very  few  that  treat  of  common  subjects  in  a  religious  way. 

The  Origin  of  Evil,  <md  Other  Qermone.  Third  Edition.  PenonaXity 
the  Beginning  and  End  of  Metaphy$ie$.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
MoMBRiE,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  We  do 
not  wonder  that  new  editions  of  Professor  Mom6rie*s  little  works  have 
been  called  for.  Well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  modem  thou^t, 
and  faithful  to  the  great  theological  teachings  of  the  Bible,  he  discusses 
with  great  acumen,  freshness,  and  power,  questions  not  often  treated  in 
the  pulpit.  Positivism,  indeed,  seems  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  refuting  such 
arguments,  and  has  attempted  no  reply  either  to  Professor  Momeris 
himself,  to  Professor  Green's  introduction  to  *Hume,'  or  to  Principal 
Oafrd's  *  Philosophy  of  Religion.'  Professor  Momerie,  therefore,  in  the 
spirit  of  Elijah's  sarcasm  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  taunts  it  with  its 
ominous  silence.  We  again  conmiend  these  acute  and  vigorous  sermons 
to  young  men  whom  sceptical  thought  has  perplexed. 

The  Bevelation  of  the  Father,  Short  Lectures  on  the  Titles  of  the 
Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  By  Brooke  Fobs  Wbstoott,  D.D., 
D.O.L.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dr.  Westcott  has  made  the  writings  of 
the  Apostle  John  a  life  study,  and  in  a  very  unusual  degree  he  has  him- 
self imbibed  their  spirit.  The  elements  of  spiritual  mysticism  and  of 
religious  tenderness  which  are  so  distinctive  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved  are  distinctive  here.  The  titles  given  by  John  to  our  Lord  are  a 
point  round  which  these  short  sermons  crystalize.  Dr.  Westcott  is  not 
so  much  demonstrative  as  he  is  suggestive  and  reproductive  of  purpose 
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and  oircumstanee.  Sometimes  therefote  we  seem  to  wish  for  a  more 
radical  treatment ;  but  these  are  short,  popular  sermons,  not  theological 
essays,  and  their  exqoisite  tenderness  and  spiritual  beauty  will  commend 
them  to  all  devout  souls. 

8ermon%  on  Uwusttal  SttbjecU.  By  J.  M.  M'Gulloch,  D.D.,  Greenock. 
With  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  his  Son-in-law,  James  Bankik,  D.D. 
(William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Dr.  M'Culloch  discourses  on  such  themes 
as  '  Balaam,'  '  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,'  *  Ananias  and  Sapphira,* 
^  Imprecatory  Psalms,' '  Jonah,'  *  Shipwrecks,' '  Epidemics,'  *  Burial,'  &c., 
justly  making  the  pulpit  a  minister  to  the  things  of  common  life  and  their 
religious  uses.  His  sermons  are  brief,  clear,  logical,  and  a  little  stiff  and 
cold;  they  are  demonstrative  more  than  imaginative  or  sympathetic. 
They  are,  of  course,  orthodox.  Thus  Dr.  M*Cullooh  maintains  the  in- 
spiration of  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  and  justifies  them  on  the  ground  of 
righteous  sentiment:  he  does  not,  that  is,  regard  them  as  simply  the 
sentiment  of  the  psalmist*s  point  of  development.  The  volume,  however, 
is  strong  and  suggestive. 

The  Gospel  in  Paris.  Sermon's  by  the  Bev.  EuasNB  Bersibb,  D.D. 
With  a  Personal  Sketch  of  the  Author  by  the  Bev.  Fredebick  Hastinqs. 
(James  Nisbet  and  Go.)  Bersier  may  perhaps  fiedrly  claim  to  be  ihe 
greatest  living  pulpit  orator  of  Paris.  Not  only  is  his  preaching  vigorous, 
fervid,  and  evangelical,  but  it  is  unconventional  in  the  structure  of  his 
sermons,  and  practical  in  its  allusions  to  contemporary  life  and  his 
religious  interpretation  of  it.  It  has,  too,  in  its  forceful  strength  the 
charm  of  exquisite  simplicity,  so  that  even  if  his  hearers  have  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  French  their  attention  is  arrested  and  sustained.  A 
translation  even  of  the  sermons  must  present  them  at  a  disadvantage. 
A  translation  of  the  preacher  is  impossible.  Mr.  Hastings  has,  however, 
done  his  work  as  translator  well.  Many  English  readers  of  sermons  will 
be  glad  to  possess  in  this  form  these  five-and-twenty  discourses. 

Sermons.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Moblbt  Punshon,  LL.D.  Second  Series* 
(T.  Woolmer.)  The  characteristics  of  Dr.  Punshon's  stately  and  fervid 
eloquence  are  too  fcuniliar  to  need  pointing  out.  It  may  however  be  said 
that,  as  this  second  series  of  his  sermons  alone  demonstrates,  his  preaching 
was  as  cogent  and  practical  as  it  was  rhetorical.  For  instance,  the 
sermon  on  the  spiritual  wants  of  London  is  as  statistical  as  a  Blue-book 
and  as  passionate  in  its  sense  of  need  and  its  urgency  for  help  as  '  The 
Bitter  Cry '  itself.  The  sermons  entitled  '  A  Plea  for  the  Distressed '  and 
*  Kindness  to  the  Poor '  are  equally  practical  and  cogent.  Some  of  the 
other  sermons,  in  accordance  with  their  theme,  soar  into  characteristic 
imaginative  beights.    All  are  true  to  the  truth  and  the  heart  of  Christ. 

Obscure  Chcumcters  and  Minor  Lights  of  Scripture.  By  Fbedbbick 
Hastings.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Sketches  of  characters  like  Manaen, 
Adoni-Bezek,  Mnason,  Hushai,  Bizpab,  Yashti,  Cyrus,  Hobab,  &c.,  which 
have  appeared  in  '  The  Homiletical  Magazine,'  of  which  Mr.  Hastings  is 
the  editor.  Of  course  when,  as  in  some  of  these  instance,  only  a  name 
and  an  allusion  occur,  the  treatment  mast  be  imaginative ;  as,  for  instanoe. 
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in  '  Autipas,  the  FftiUifal  Martyr/  the  tigDificance  of  the  name  is  the  text 
of  the  diBooitrse.  Bat  ii  not  the  name  a  mere  abbreviation  of  Antipatris? 
Still,  according  to  Diisterdieok,  the  word  has  been  so  fraitfdl  of  etymo- 
logical fancies,  Uiat  Mr.  Hastings  is  perhaps  justified  in  the  tnm  which 
he  has  given  to  it  His  sermonette  is  on  the  characteristics  of  a  good  man 
who  can  be  described  as  against  alL  The  like  ingenuity,  with  a  good  deal 
of  freshness  and  suggeetiveness,  will  be  found  characterizing  the  other 
papers.  The  contrasted  characters  and  destinies  of  the  foster  brothers 
Herod'and  Manaen  present  an  obvious  moral.  We  commend  the  TolimM 
as  exceptional  in  its  interest. 

Smvieeifor  Seaman.  Including  Sermons  by  the  late  Bobxbt  Philip, 
D.D.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  C.  Rtle,  DJ).,  Lord  Bishop  of 
LivecpooL  (George  Philip  and  Son.)  Each  service  consists  of  prayers  and 
a  sermon ;  the  prayers  by  some  twenty  different  ministers,  the  sermons 
by  the  late  Robert  Phih'p,  of  Moberley  Chapel.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
liberal-hearted  Bishop  of  Liverpool  that  he  should  have  written  an  intro- 
ductory essay  to  a  volume  the  contributors  to  which,  with  only  three 
exceptions,  are  Nonconformists. 

8ermon9  for  the  ChuroK$  Year,  Original  and  Selected.  Edited  by 
Bev.  W.  Bbkham,  B.D.  (Griffith  and  Farran).  A  new  monthly  publica- 
tion of  sermons,  some  of  them  reprints  from  preachers  of  past  days — 
Bishop  Mant,  t>ean  Alford,  G.  Bradley,  Ac. — others  original  contributions. 

OhrUt  the  Firtt  €U%d  the  La$t,  By  the  kite  Bev.  T.  D.  Harforp-Bat* 
TBBSBT,  M.A.,  Keswick.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton).  Mr.  Battersby  was 
for  thirty-four  years  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Keswick,  and  was  well  known  as 
an  evangelical  preacher  in  the  north  of  England.  These  sermons  were 
not  prepared  by  him  for  publication,  but  have  been  selected  hom.  the  ser- 
mons of  the  last  ten  years.  They  make  no  pretensions  to  much  intd- 
lectual  force  or  theological  thinking ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  intelligent 
and  liberaL  Their  value  as  pastoral  addresses  lies  in  their  simple,  earnest, 
and  practical  religious  character. 

8ennon$/or  the  ChurcKe  Sea^one,  From  Advent  to  Trinity.  Selected 
froxsjL  the  Published  Sermons  of  the  late  E.  B.  Puset,  D.D.  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  and  Co.)  Dr.  Pusey's  characteristios  as  a  preacher  are  too  well 
known  for  any  account  of  hit"  to  be  necessary,  and  as  the  sermons  in  this 
Tolume  have  all  been  before  published  it  is  necessary  only  to  announce  it. 

Christ  the  Way^  and  other  Sermom.  By  Rev.  A.  FCkst,  D.D.,  Stras- 
burg,  Alsace.  (R.  D.  Dickinson.)  These  are  sermons  preached  to  mis- 
cellaneous English-speaking  congregations  in  Strasburg.  We  are  not  told 
what  Dr.  Fiirst's  ecclesiastical  position,  in  Strasburg  iiS.  From  one  or  two 
allusions,  however,  we  infer  that  he  has  a  mission'  to  Jews.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  are  glad  to  possess  this  volume  of  wise  and  strong  sermons.  They 
owe  nothing  to  rhetorical  eloquence.  They  are  simple,  but  full  of  plain 
vigorous  thinking,  fresh  If  not  original.  Dr.  Fiirst  is  Evangelical  in  his 
theology,  and  practical  and  earnest  in  his  religious  applications. 

To  Whom  ehall  we  go?  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  City  Temple  in 
behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    By  Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A^ 
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(Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Go.)  A  sdrmon  of  great  ability  and  vigonr,  grap- 
pling with  the  element  of  doubt  in  modern  life,  and  demonstrating  the 
transoendanoy  of  Christianity  as  a  moral  force  in  the  practical  redemp- 
tion of  nations  and  men. 
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Association. 
The  Diyine  Order,  and  other  Sermons  and  Addresses.    By  the  late  Thomas  Jones. 

Edited  by  Brrnmor  Jones,  LL.B.     With  a  short  Introduction  by  Bobert 

Browning.    Wilham  Isbisteor. 
Leibniz.    By  John  Theodore  Merz.    William  Blackwood  and  Son. 
Deutsche  laebe  ((German  Loye).  Fragments  from  the  Papon  of  an  Alien.   Collected 

by  F.  Max  MtiUer.    Translated  by  G.  A.  M.    W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co. 
Sketches  of  Social  life  m  India.    By  G.  T.  BucUand.  F.Z.S.    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 
A  Lady*s  life  on  a  Farm  in  Manitoba.    By  Mrs.  Cecil  HalL    W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 
Suggestions  for  the  MiUtary  Training  of  a  Company  of  Infanby.    By  lieut  Harry 
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No  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.   By  F.  J.  B.  Hooper,  B.  A.    Elliot  Stock. 
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The  Bhyme  of  the  Lady  of  the  Bock,  and  How  it  Grew.  By  Emily  Pf  eiffer.  Kegan 

Paul,  Trench,  and  Co. 
Darkness  and  Dawn.    The  Peaceful  Birth  of  a  New  Age.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

and  Co. 
Our  Modem  Philosophers— Darwin,  Bain,  and  Spencer.    By  *  Psychosis.'    T.  Fisher 

Unwin. 
•Christ  and  Democracy.    By  C.  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.    W.  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co. 
A  Letter  to  the  Peers  of  the  Lords  Temporal  and  Spiritual  on  the  Present  Relation 

of  Church  and  State.    By  Bey.  Charles  Voysey,  B.  A^Lond. 
The  Dies  Irse.    An  English  version  in  Double  Ichymes.    With  an  Essay  and  Notes. 

By  Franklin  Johnson.    Priyately  Printed. 
The  Gfospel  of  Grace.    By  A.  lindesie.    CasseU  and  Co. 
Infidel  Objections  Considered  and  Refuted.  By  Bey.  F.  B.  Whitmore,  B.  A.  James 

Nisbet  and  Co. 
Warleigh*8  Trust.    By  Emma  Jane  Worboise.    James  Clarke  and  Co. 
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